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PBEPACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

A revised tied enlarged edition of the Development of 
Hindu Iconography was being contemplated by me, since its 
iirst edition (1941) had run out of print several years ago. 
Scholars interested in the religion and art of ancient and 
mediaeval India appear to have found something of interest 
in the book, otherwise the need for its second edition could 
not have beeii felt in such a comparatively short time. When 
I was requested by the publishers to revise it lor a second 
edition, I not only revised it thoroughly, but also incorporated 
much fresh matter into it, thus enlarging it to nearly double 
its original size. The topics dealt with in the first edition 
were mainly connected with the general principles, eaily 
types and monographic and ieonoiuetric technicalities. So 
I intended to follow it up with volumes dealing with the 
developmental aspects of tiie different groups of cult icons, 
and this intention was expressed by me in its preface, but 
due to various reasons none of the volumes conJclJ.)C published, 
though manuscripts of some of them were made ready loi 
the press. Dr. Stella Kramrisch, Professor of Fine Arts in the 
University of Calcutta at that time, and Editor of the Journal 
of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, requested me to make 
over the chapters for publication in the Journal. Pour 
elaborate chapters, three dealing with the Visnuite icons and 
one with those of Surya, were published m Volumes Mil, 
XIV and XVI of the same. Very few plates, however 
could be inserted in them to illustrate the icons, the idea 
being that they would appear in the monograph, T ism/ (t/u 
Sunja, to be brought out separately. After a great deal ot 
progress had been made in this matter, the pi eject t 
through mostly due to the intransigence of the printers 
of those volumes of the Journal. Thus, my original inte n¬ 
tion did not materialise, and when the second edition ol t ie 
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book was taken up by the University Press, I utilised the 
opportunity to add four big chapters on different cult icons, 
including miscellaneous and syncretistic groups. In doing 
so, 1 confined myself mainly to their essential features 
which would specially emphasise the aspect of their growth 
and development. 

In dealing with the cult icons, I have thought it neces¬ 
sary to present in broad outlines the history of the origin 
and development of the different Brahma nical Hindu cults. 
I have also given brief accounts of some of the principal cult 
tenets, in order that groups of images illustrating them in an 
esoteric manner may be properly understood. The Yyantara 
Devatas, or the folk divinities, have been considered first, 
for they are the divine entities centering round whom the 
primitive cults of Biiakti first originated. 1 have included 
the monographic types of Ganapati, Ivarttikeya, Laksnn and 
Sarasvatl in this group, for I believe that these deities were 
originally recruited from the category of the folk gods and 
goddesses. True it is, that compared with tiie original Yedic 
gods like Intlra, Mitra, Vayu, Varuna and others, such cult 
deities of the epic and Purauic order like Yisnu, Surva, Siva 
and fiakti contain a considerable amount of popular element 
in them; but at the same time many features and ideologies 
that are distinctly Yedic in character arc absorbed in them. 
Thus, various groups of icons associated with the major 
Brahmanical Hindu cults have been discussed in Chapters X 
and XI, where their composite character has been deli¬ 
neated. Icons of Brahma and the AstadikpFdas, as well 
as those of such accessories to the major cult deities, like 
Garuda, Nand in and the Ayudhapurusas, have been com¬ 
mented on in the first part of the twelfth or the last chapter, 
the characteristic traits of various groups of syncretistic 
icons being dealt with in the second part. I can justifiably 
claim that I have been the first person to give a full and 
systematic consideration to these very interesting groups of 
images, only a few among which (Hari-IIara, ArdhanitrTsvara, 

\isnu-Xjokcsvara ami Mart-tanda-Bhairava) having been inci¬ 
dentally noticed by previous scholars. Two sections, (a) and 
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(d), of Appendix A of the first edition (' Image worship and 
the Panearatra ’ and ‘ Dhulicitra ') have been incorporated 
in Chapters X and M of the present edition, while two new 
topics, 1 The Ideology behind the Hindu Images ’ and ‘ Some 
Puntnic Deities in Yedic Texts ’ have been inserted in their 
place as sections (c) and (d) in it, I have also changed the 
order of the two parts d Appendix E, giving precedence to 
Chapter 57 of the Brhatsamhiti, the whale of which with its 
English translation and notes has been incorporated. There 
is no change in the remaining portions of the Appendices. 

The first edition of the book contained only ten plates, 
six being reproductions of line blocks, the rest being ot hall- 
tone ones. The addition of the chapters on cult icons in 
the present edition has made many more illustrations neces¬ 
sary, and I have been at pains to make them as lull 
as possible under tlie- circumstances. Sri A. Ghosh, the 
Director-General of Archaeology in India, Sri C. Sivarama- 
murti, the former Superintendent of the Archaeological 
Section, Indian Museum, and Sri S. K. Saraswati, once a 
student and now a distinguished colleague of mine in the 
University, rendered a great deal of assistance to me m the 
acquis tion of a large number of , holographs cf images from 
various Museums and other collections of India, from which 
a fairly representative selection was made. I am grateful 
to all of them for this help. I am also indebted to M i D. P- 
Ghosh, the Curator of the Asutosh Museum, lor the loan. oi 
five blocks from the collection of the same_ My 
cordial thanks are also due to the Bharatiya Vidya Bhamn 
(Bombay) and to the Indian Society of Oriental Art (t nlcutla 
for lending me nine and eight good blocks from their respec¬ 
tive collections for reproduction in this edition To the old 
line blocks have been added a few new ones which are be.n„ 
reproduced in Plates VII and VIII. These m as the new 
half-tone blocks were prepared by Messrs. Bharat 1 bo o, p- 

th e selection ot specimens tor illustrations, I have 
been gabled more by their monographic feature., than by 
their artistic excellence, though a good many of the ■ „ ■ 
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illustrated lie re are also of a high order from the art point of 
view. Some ot the best examples of Orissan sculptural art, 
notably those from Khiching (Mayurbhanj), have been 
reproduced here; many of them were not given their proper 
share of recognition by previous scholars, images selected 
for illustration hail mostly from Northern, Eastern and 
Southern India, though images belonging to Central and 
Western India do not go unrepresented. It is true that 
many of the images selected belt ng to the category of the 
oft-reproduced ones; but T found it necessary to select them 
for demonstrating my own interpretation about them with 
the help of textual and archaeological data. The attention 
of the readers may lie drawn to one only among them in this 
connection. None of the early mediaeval reliefs of India 
possessing artistic merit of a very high order has been repro¬ 
duced oftener than the so-called Trimurti of Elephanta. 
But I have illustrated it again for substantiating my own 
suggestion about its true import (cf. pp. 47(5-77). i’would 
ha\e been happy to include in the illustrations many images 
that have been least reproduced or that still remain tin repro¬ 
duced. But the acquisition of good photographs of them lias 
not been easy, and for dealing with the developmental aspect 
of the cult icons many of the well-known ones have been 
very useful. It may also be noted here tiiat iconography is 
such a vast subject that it is impossible for any one scholar 
to do full justice to it. It requires a band or earnest workers 
in the field to devote their energy and scholarship to the 
general as well as regional studies of this fascinating branch 
of Indology in order that, many facets of the composite culture 
of India may he correctly interpreted. 

The Bibliographic Index in tli'C first edition of this hook 
has been replaced by a general Bibliography. A selective 
index (including entries only up to Appendix A) has been 
prepared in which modern place names and names 
of modern authors have not been generally included. 

1 have given a detailed list of contents, in which the numer¬ 
ous topics discussed in the different chapters are separately 
entered pagewise. I hope that it will be of much more use 
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to the readers than separate folio headings or very short 
summaries in the beginning of each chapter. The usual list 
of abbreviations has also been inserted in its proper place. 
The list of illustrations with cross references to chapters (in 
the case of line-drawings) and pages (in the case of halt-tone 
■reproductions) has been carefully prepared, and usual 
courtesy-acknowledgements made in its end. 

I shall rail in my duty it I do not express here my grate¬ 
fulness to a number of persons who helped me considerably 
in seeing this edition through the press. Professoi Haiidas 
Bhattacharyya, lately of the Hindu University, Banaras, 
kindly looked through the proofs of the first eight chapters 
very carefully and helped me in correcting many misprints 
and slips ; his sad death two months ago has created a \oid in 
the field of scholarship, and it has been a matter of personal loss 
to me. Skri 8. K. Saraswati kindly read the final proofs 
of the added chapters and looked through the arrangement of 
the plates. Mrs. Devala Mitra, one of my former students 
and now an Assistant Superintendent in the Archaeological 
Department of India, kindly checked the references given m 
the first eight chapters and found out some mistakes winch 
have been put in the errata. Shri Bratmdranath Mukherjee, 
one of my students in the Sixth-Year class, has been of some 
help to me in the preparation of the index. 1 am deeply 
grateful to all of them, without whose assistance it would have 
been very difficult, it not impossible, for me to see this en¬ 
larged edition through the press. My cordial thanks are also 
dud to Sri Sibendranath Kanjilul, the Superintendent of the 
Calcutta University Press, and his staff, particularly to bn 
Asutosh Bhattacharyya, B.A., the Head Proof Header, fur 
their unfailing courtesy to me and their piompt ant 
attention to my work. Lastly, I should like to express my 
gratitude to Sri S. C. Ghosh, the Treasurer and Sri D. 
Chakravarti, the Registrar of the University of Calcutta, for 
the interest taken by them in the publication of this edition. 
The book was to have come out in the month of December, 
1955; I regret that due to some unforeseen circumstances its 
publication has been delayed. 
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There lias been some inconsistency in the spelling of 
place names, and in spite of all endeavour, a lew errors have 
crept in. Most of these have been corrected in the errata. 
Some wrong references to plates in the text have also l>een 
set right in the list of illustrations. A few more slips might 
nave escaped my notice. 1 hope they are minor ones for 
which T crave the indulgence of my readers. 


( ALCl’TTA l NtYEUSrn, JlTENDKA NATH BaNERJEA. 

The Slat of March, 1956. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


T. A. O. Kao’s Elements of Hindu Iconography (Yols. I 
and II, published under the auspices of the Travancore State 
in 1914 and 1916 respectively) has so long been and still is 
the standard work on the subject. Some other works on it, 
such as H. Krishna Sastri’s South Indian Gods and Goddesses, 
II. C. Bhattacharya’s Indian Images, Part I, J. Dubreuils 
South Indian Iconography, the Brahmanical section of 
N. K. Bhattasali's iconography of the Buddhist and 
Brahiuanical Sculptures in the Dacca Museum, etc., have 
been published since then. Krishna Sastri’s and Dubreuil s 
works, as their names imply, deal with the South Indian 
images only, while Bhattacharva's book treats ol several 
North Indian Hindu images of the Gupta and the post- 
Gupta periods. Bhattasali discusses the special features of 
I he Biahnianical sculptures found mostly in Eastern Bengal. 
So none of these works can claim to be as lull and 
comprehensive a the monumental work of T. A. ( 1 . Ran. 
But comprehensive as the latter is, it still lacks certain features 
which are essential for the study of Hindu Iconography. 
Rao, no doubt, collected a number ol' very useful monographic 
texts (many of which were then unpublished, some are still 
so even now) in the appendices to his volumes, and reproduced 
numerous early and late mediaeval and some modern 
sculptures, mostly South Indian, to illustrate the same, but 
the development of the individual monographic types has 
seldom been discussed by him. To show this development, 
it is not only necessary to study critically the extant reliefs 
and single sculptures of the Gupta, Kushan and pre-Kushan 
periods, but a careful and systematic handling of the 
numismatic and glyptic remains of India of the same periods 
is also indispensable. When earlier sculptural types of gods 
and goddesses arc not available, ancient Indian coin and seal 
devices help us remarkably in determining the mode of their 
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representation in llie remote past, lo refer to one or two 
instances: The Buddha type on Kanishka’s coins, the Gaja- 
LaksmT device on the coins of Bahasatiroita, Am Uses and 
Raj uvula, and the ‘ Yaraka avatam ' one on the * Adivaraha 
drajamas of the Gurjara Pratihara king Bhoja X, fully show 
how they were based on the contemporary representations of 
the same divinities in Indian plastic art. 

Not only have the above-mentioned data not been 
utilised hv Kao, but tiie earliest monumental and epigrapbic 
ones also have not been fully made use ot by him. But his 
was a pioneer work, and it must be said that many ot the 
above materials were not available to him. In the course ot 
long years of teaching tiro subject lo the Post-Graduate 
students of the Calcutta l niversity, I felt the need of the 
systematic collection of the above materials and their caretul 
study in relation to Hindu Iconography. The present work 
is the outcome of years of collection and first-hand study oi 
not only such archaeological data, but also of bringing 
together many new texts relevant to the subject, which have 
not yet been fully noticed. This volume, however, mainly 
deals with the general principles of Hindu Iconography, and 
the early iconographic types of Hindu divinities as determin¬ 
able by ancient Indian coins and seals. It is thus complete 
in itself, and I intend to follow it up with two more volumes 
dealing with the numerous Hindu cult images and their 
accessories. 

In the first chapter of this book, after giving an idea 
about tlic subject itself, I have indicated the lines in which 
the study of Hindu Iconography should be conducted and 
the varieties of materials handled in its scientific treatment. 
The second and third chapters contain elaborate discussions 
about the antiquity and origin of image-worship in India. 
In them T have tried to appraise critically the views of 
previous scholars on the above problems and have given my 
own based on literary find archaeological data. In the fourth 
and fifth chapters l have shown how the ancient Indian coins 
and seal-impressions can materially help us in ascertaining 
the early iconographic types of a number of Hindu divinities 
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and their emblems, many of which would have otherwise 
remained unknown to us. In the sixth chapter I have 
elaborately discussed the technique of the Iconoplastic art in 
India with the help of a variety of indigenous texts, few of 
which were critically studied by the previous writers on the 
subject. I have also discussed there the various factors which 
contributed to the development of this art in India and the 
nature and extent of their individual contributions. In the 
seventh chapter have been explained the various technical 
terms and terminologies that are frequently to he found in 
monographic texts, a correct knowledge of which is essential 
to every student of Hindu Iconography. In the eighth and 
last chapter the Indian canons of Iconomeiry have been 
discussed, a proper understanding of which is necessary tor 
the study of this subject. In course of this I have instituted 
a brief comparison of the Indian canons with those followed 
by the Egyptian and the Hellenistic artists of ancient times. 
It has been found necessary to add three appendices to my 
book, in the second one of which I have re-edited the 
iopnometric text entitled ’ Pratimanuinahihsanum with 
translation and notes. In all these tasks I have often referred 
to the views of various previous writers; reasons have often 
been adduced by me, whether T accepted or rejected them. 
I may submit here that ray method in the above studies is 
mainly objective, and I have approached the subject chiefly 
as a student of history and archaeology. I ins is the reason 
why I could not utilise some comparatively recent publica¬ 
tions of eminent authors, which, remarkable as they are, 
treat Iconography from an angle different from that of mine. 

Ten plates are appended to this work, the first live of 
which contain drawings carefully made by Mr. S. Banetjee, 
artist, under my supervision, from early Indian coin and seal- 
devices and sculptures; the last four plates are reproductions 
of the reverse figures of some coins and of a few seal- 
impressinns. These mostly illustrate the fourth, fifth and 
the seventh chapters of my book. Figures 1, 2, ‘A in plate 
No VI illustrate my observations contained in the last 
chapter: figure 1 in the same plate shows the broad proportions 
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oi tluj height of a human body followed by modern artists of 
the West. 

A few words about the system ol transliteration adopted 
in the following pages are necessary. I have followed the 
system recommended in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society , with slight modification; for example, I have 
invariably used 111 in place of ih to denote an amisvara. In 
writing modern place names as well as ancient ones still 
current, i have usually desisted irom the use of diacritical 
ntaiks. lint sometimes, due to oversight, the same name 
(e.y., Gain!burn) lias been spelt with or without these marks; 
but such lapses, I hope, are comparatively few, 

i have prepared a General Index as well as a Biblio¬ 
graphic one for the convenience of my readers. Attempt lias 
been made to make both as full and comprehensive as 
possible; Sanskrit words of technical import have been 
incorporated into the former. / 

It was the late Sir Asutosh Mookcrjoe who first kindly 
offered me facilities for studying Indian art and archaeology. 

I take this opportunity to dedicate my book to his sacred 
memory as a token of gratitude and esteem which J shall 
always cherish for him. I am also greatly indebted to ids 
worthy son, Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, the President of 
the Post-Graduate Gouncil in Arts, for the encouragement 
I always received from him in my work, for which I shall 
remain ever grateful to him. My former teacher and the 
present head of my department. Dr. H. 0 . Baychaudhuri has 
taken a keen interest in my work all along and I am much 
obliged to him for a few suggestions of Ids, which I have 
incorporated in the first- chapter. Dr. P. (!. Bagehi. my 
esteemed friend and colleague, has laid me under deep obli¬ 
gation by kindly allowing me to use the manuscript copy of 
' Pwiimamanalaksanam ' which was brought by him from 
Nepal sometime ago. Dr. Stella Kramrisch, my distinguished 
colleague, kindly went through most of the book, while it was 
being seed through the press. Mr. S. K. Saraswati, one of 
my former pupils and now one of my colleagues, has obliged 
me with some practical suggestions in the formal get-up of 
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tlie book and in other matters, i am also much indebted to 
l.)r. X. N. Law, the learned editor of the Indian Historical 
Quarterly, for kindly allowing me to utilise several blocks 
which were prepared at his expense to illustrate two of my 
articles published in his Journal. 1 should also express my 
obligation to him and to the Joint Editors of the Journal of 
the Indian Society of Oriental Art for permitting me to 
incorporate in this volume a few of my articles published in 
their respective Journals. I cannot but be grateful to th§ 
different authorities of the Indian Museums, especially 
Calcutta and Punjab Museums, and the authorities of the 
British Museum, London, for kindly allowing me to 
reproduce a few of the coins and seals in their collection, alt 
of which have been previously published. I shall remain 
thankful to Mr. J. C. Chakravorti, the Registrar of the 
Calcutta University, for his great help in the publication of 
this volume. My thanks are also due to Mr. D. Ganguly, 
the Superintendent of the Calcutta University Press, and the 
members of his staff, for the unfailing courtesy and kind 
attention which were shown to me while the book was going 
through the press, 

A few errors and misprints in the following pages could 
not be avoided ; certain suggestions relevant to different topics 
discussed in the book occurred to me when the particular 
sections had been printed off. The former have been 
corrected and the latter added in the few pages on Additions 
and Corrections. Some more printing and other errors 
might have escaped my notice, for which I crave the 
indulgence of my readers. No one is more conscious than 
myself about my own limitations; I can only say that I have 
made an honest effort to throw some new light, however 
small and fitful it may be, on the study of Hindu Iconography. 
It is for my readers to judge how far 1 have been successful 
in the attempt. 


Calcutta University, 
1st December, 1941. 


Jitendra Nath Banerjea, 


C—1634 B 
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CHAPTER I 


Study of Hindu Iconography 

The term Icon (ikon, Gr. eikon) means a figure re¬ 
presenting a deity, or a saint, in painting, mosaic, sculpture, 
etc., which is specially meant for worship or which is in some 
way or other associated with the rituals connected with the 
worship of different divinities. Thus, though this is not 
exactly the same as a fetisbistic symbol used for their crude 
ritualism by undeveloped mankind, yet it is not very far 
removed from the latter; it has attached t-o it, however, 
some higher clear-cut conception which is missing in the 
other. This Greek word eikon with its above connotation has 
its close parallel in such Indian terms as area, hern, 
vigraha, etc,, which definitely denote sensible representations 
of particular deities or saints receiving the devout homage of 
their bhaktas or exclusive worshippers. Euphemistically, 
these are often described in various Indian texts as the very 
body or form of the gods concerned (tanu or rupa ). These 
representations are mainly anthropomorphic or theriomorphic 
in character, but they may also at times be purely symbolic 
without any such explicit form. The special branch of 
knowledge or study which deals with these images is 
generally known as Iconography, a proper understanding of 
which enables one to be quite conversant about one of the 
most important aspects of the religious life of certain races of 
mankind. But this branch of knowledge is not merely con¬ 
cerned with the study and interpretation of the characteristics 
of the principal icons or images proper which are enshrined 
in the main sanctum of a temple or church, but it also 
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deals with the delineation of the special features and the 
understanding of the true significance of the figure-sculptures, 
frescoes or such other objects which are executed on different 
parts of the shrine mainly for decorative purpose. Thus, in 
its broader sense, the term iconography really signifies the 
interpretative aspect of the religious art of a country, which 
becomes manifest in diverse ways. Even before the evolution 
of the image proper representing the principal deity of the 
cult, when such a divinity is usually represented by various 
aniconic symbols as in the case of early Buddhism, the 
monuments (mostly funerary in character) associated with it 
contain numbers of reliefs illustrative of various mythological 
stories connected with it. Thus, the early remains of Bliarhut 
and Sanchi, which are really funerary monuments, do not 
contain any icon of the Master (in the developed sense of an 
anthropomorphic representation), but contain numerous 
figure-sculptures, medallions and reliefs which are extremely 
interesting,to any student of religious art of India. A jgoper 
interpretation of these scenes reproduced in stone reliefs 
falls necessarily under the province of a student of icono¬ 
graphy, and he will do scanty justice to his subject if he fails 
to take note of them. In another respect, the interpretation 
of pictures painted on canvas, manuscript covers or such 
other objects, e.g., the banner paintings (tonkas) of Nepal, 
Tibet and Central Asia, etc., also falls within the scope of 
this subject when it is conceived in its broader aspect. But, 
it must never be lost sight of, that in all these cases, a definite 
religious character must permeate all such objects, in order 
that their study and interpretation may come under this 
branch of knowledge. 

The above account of the nature of the subject will fully 
prove how it is intimately connected with religion. In fact, 
it is nothing but the interpretation of the religious art of 
man. It has been time and often shown by various scholars 
that the art of man in its very beginnings is mainly religious 
in character. Griinwcdel observes, 11 The most important 
basis for the development of an independent art among any 
people lies in its religion.” Della Setta, in the work op 
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Religion and Art iuis shown the intimate connection which 
exists between the art and religion of various nations 
of the world. This deep association is the more 
pronounced in the case of the early Indians. Grunwedel 
has rightly remarked, “ The religious character, so deeply 
rooted in the national life of the Indian races, has also 
continued the guiding principle in their art.” 1 Toucher 
has in a very striking manner endeavoured to show 
how the innate religious tendencies of the Buddhists have 
been mainly responsible for the beg inni ngs and dissemination 
of the Buddhist art in India. 2 Thus, this intimate associa¬ 
tion between the religion and art being clearly demonstrable, . 
it is hardly necessary to point out how the study of icono¬ 
graphy helps one to understand the nature of religious 
practices indulged in by some races of mankind. In the 
very first instance, the discussion about the presence or 
absence of the practice of image worship among the early 
Indo-^ryan races in connection with the study of this 
subject will enable the student of Indian Iconography to get 
hold of positive data for the true evaluation and appraisement 
of their religion. An intensive and historical study of this 
subject will throw much valuable light on the gradual 
changes which were constantly being introduced in certain 
well-defined religious practices of the Hindus. The ever- 
increasing pantheon of a particular cult and the constant 
increase in mythological stories associated with it will find a 
ready illustration in the monographic representations, which 
will throw very interesting sidelight on these transformations. 
Sometimes, a proper and scientific study of this subject will 

i Grunwedel, Buddhist Art in India , p, 1, But he seems to have gone 
too Tar when he remarks in the same place that 11 the architecture as well as the 
sculpture (of India), which, has always been intimately connected therewith, was 
n^ver and nowhere employed for secular purposes*" That there certainly flourished 
a well-developed secular art, which was mainly utilised in the building of royal 
palaces and in the construction of cities and forts, etc*, is clearly vouchsafed not 
only by the indigenous literary tests, but also by the accounts left by foreign 
travellers in ancient and mediaeval India* Again, the art of sculpture was 
employed in the execution of royal statuaries which, though at times endowed with 
some sacred character, were mainly secular ones. 

a Fouchcr, The Beginnings of Buddhist /irfc, Ch* I, pp. 10-13; pL 1. 
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help us in correcting errors made by previous scholars in the 
understanding of the religious practices of different peoples. 
Thus, Fergusson, after a close observation of the reliefs of 
Bharhut, Sanchi and Amaravati, remarked that about one- 
half of the bas-reliefs of Sanchi. . . . represented religious 
acts such as the worship of the ddgoba or of trees; once or 
twice the wheel was the object of adoration and once 
the serpent. Now, this explanation of the significance of 
many of the above reliefs has been proved to be erroneous 
by the patient researches of subsequent scholars. No 
student of iconography would interpret them in that way at 
• present; but what he would find in them is that in most 
cases the trees within railings, with a rectangular seat under¬ 
neath them, especially when they are adorned with garlands 
and parasols, are really the tangible emblems of the Master 
or his predecessors who are not iconicallv represented; 
other trees without these honorific adjuncts are really the 
tukkha-cetiyas , not usually objects of worship by them¬ 
selves but so many objects of veneration because of their 
being residences of different Yaksas. The d-agobas or 
dhatugarbhas, funerary structures, also symbolise the 
Mahaparinirrn na of Sakyamuni Buddha or that of the other 
Buddhas that preceded him. In the case of the Nagas, 
Yaksas, Yaksinls, etc., who can be recognised in the reliefs, 
it is to be observed that originally they were no doubt 
objects of worship, but they are depicted on these monu¬ 
ments in quite an opposite role, viz., in that of so many 
worshippers of the Bhagavan Buddha. Fergusson, even in 
that early stage of the study of iconography, could partially 
hit the truth when he remarked in the same context, 

“ There are also half a dozen scenes that can be identified 
with more or less certainty as representing events in the life 
of Sakyamuni ” ; but his statement that there is “ a consider¬ 
able number of representations of scenes in domestic life, 
regarding which it will probably be impossible ever to feel 
sure that we know who the actors in them are,” 1 has 


1 J. Fergusson, Tice and Serpent Worship in Ancient India, 2nd ed„ p. 104. 
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been modified to a great extent in the light of subsequent 
research. 

The study of this subject also throws some interesting 
sidelight on the presence of rivalry and jealousy between 
diverse Indian sects. In the whole history of religious 
developments in India, there might not have been many 
instances of intense hatred and violent strife between the mem¬ 
bers of rival sects as are to be found in the religious history 
of Europe. 1 But these sectarian animosities of the Indians 
found vent through the milder channel of concoction of 
mythological stories and construction of interesting images 
in illustration thereof. Thus, the story about Siva having 
incarnated himself as Sarabha for the chastisement of 
Narasimha (an incarnatory form of Visnu, itself an outcome 
of sectarian rivalry—Hiranyakagipu, an ardent devotee of 
Siva, was killed by Visnu in this hybrid form, on account 
of his bitter denunciation and cruel persecution of his own 
son who was an exclusive worshipper of Hari) was illustrated 
by the peculiar image of Sarabha, none other than Siva 
himself in the composite form of man, bird and beast, 
killing Narasimha with his claws. In the creation of many 
other images, this characteristic mode of giving vent to 
sectarian ill-feeling is clearly discernible. Just the oppo¬ 
site tendency is to be marked in the case of other icons 
which illustrate genuine attempts towards a reconciliation 
between the principal rival sects. The images of Hari- 
Hara, Ardhanarlsvara and such others can be distinctly 
shown to bear traces of this different mental approach to 
religious problems. In the collection of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, there are several sculptures which emphasise this 
peculiarity; on the four sides of roughly square Siva-lihgas 
are carved the figures of Visnu, Durga-Parvatl, Surya and 
Ganapati, which four, along with the central linga, sym¬ 
bolise the cult pictures of the five principal sects, viz., 

1 But reference may be made to the story of the impalement of the Jainas 
through the efforts of a renowned Saiva saint of Southern India, viz. t Tirujfianfr- 
sambandha-; a less known era used to be current among the Saivas there, the 
initial year of which dated from this event. 
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Vaisnava, Sakta, Saura, Ganapatya and Saiva. Miniature 
shrines, with the representations of these chief sectarian gods 
carved on their different sides, mostly of early and late 
mediaeval period, have been discovered in various places of 
northern India, especially at Banaras which has been the 
happy home of the different Hindu sects from remote past. 
These emblems are evidently the objects of worship of the 
Smartas who are eclectic in their religious concepts. Guided 
mainly by the rules laid down in the Sinrtis like those of 
Mann and Yajnavalkya, they worship the five cult deities 
(pancopasam, pancayatana pujd ). Spirit of reconciliation 
and rapprochement between the different sects is present 
behind this sort of mental attitude in religion. A brief 
reference may also be made in this connection to at least one 
of the Brahmanical Hindu icon types where even distinct 
traces of Buddhist iconic motif are discernible. A very 
favourite mode of representing Lakuli£a in eastern India 
(especially Orissa) is to show him as Buddha in the great 
miracle of Sravasti. Like the latter, he is seated on a double¬ 
petal led lotus being raised up by two Naga kings, and his 
hands are in the dharma-cakra mudra. In some reliefs, even 
the two deer and the wheel (dharma-cakra) are carved on the 
pedestal. This is a sure sign of Buddhism and its art motifs 
being absorbed by the rival creed. Many other cases of this 
cult amalgam and absorption can be cited. 

The importance of the study of this subject can also be 
rightly emphasised from the point of view of its association 
with artistic studies. Many images of the gods and 
goddesses are in themselves great works of art, and a proper 
and careful study of these will enable students of iconography 
to acquaint themselves with the general character of the 
artistic achievements of different races. The excellence or 
decadence of art in particular localities in different periods 
can be easily demonstrated with the help of images found 
in those places. The study of a Buddha image of Samath 
belonging to the fifth or sixth century A.D. or a Brahmanical 
or Buddhist bronze or stone image of Magadha or Bengal of 
the early Pala period would not fail to impress on the student 
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of iconography the flourishing nature of the iconoplastic art 
in those places, at different times. Similarly, a Buddhist 
or Brahmanical stone image from Bengal of the late Sena 
period will throw light on the artistic decadence which had 
already set in there. Thus, these images form the true 
index of the achievements in the domain of religious ait and 
are, in this manner, very interesting aids to the study of the 
artistic activities of particular races. 

Sculptures or images are sometimes indirectly very useful 
for shedding light on obscure periods of political or general 
history of India. The inscriptions which are sometimes 
carved on their pedestals contain in many cases the names 
not only of their donors, but also of those of the sovereigns 
during whose reign these were constructed ; on some of them 
again, we can decipher dates which materially help us in the 
reconstruction of little known periods of history. These 
images are very often definitely illustrative of the general 
cultural level of their makers; they are also at times clear 
indicators of the social traits of the people who made and 
worshipped them. The conception underlying them illustrate, 
too, in a remarkable manner the inner workings of the human 
mind, and a proper and scientific, study of their different 
groups very often acquaints us with the psychological factors 
which lay at the origin and evolution of these images. 

The importance of this branch of study having been 
emphasised in the previous paragraphs, it is necessary to 
take stock of the different materials which are required for 
its prosecution. The first and foremost data to be utilised 
in this connection are evidently of monumental or archaeo¬ 
logical character. The extant images or sculptures them¬ 
selves are to be closely studied by every student of this 
subject in order to acquire proficiency in it. By a proper 
and scientific study of them, it will he possible for us not 
only to trace the gradual evolution of the art of image¬ 
making and the practice of worshipping these images, but 
also to classify them satisfactorily in ordered groups and 
understand the underlying peculiarities of the constituents 
of each of these groups. Besides the images proper, reliefs 
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carved on sections of religious architecture or figures appear¬ 
ing on extant painted frescoes and such other objects, are 
important data in this connection. Two other archaeological 
data which have been practically ignored by most of the 
previous writers on Brahmanical Hindu iconography, but 
which are extremely important for its study, are of epigraphic 
and numismatic character. Foucher and Coomaraswamy 
have no doubt utilised these sources in their scholarly works 
on Indian art and iconography ; but few writers on Brahmani¬ 
cal iconography have cared to avail themselves of these 
materials. Figures of divinities on the coins of particular 
localities belonging to different periods will indicate the 
manner of their representation that was in vogue in different 
times and places. It is very often the case that we do 
not light upon comparatively early specimens of images 
in various localities of northern India ; in such cases, the 
coins discovered in those places are sure to help us in a 
very remarkable manner to determine the early iconographic 
types of various gods and goddesses worshipped there. It 
is needless to remark further that these numismatic depictions 
of deities are in many cases really based On the actual 
sculptural representations of them. Where both the early 
sculptural type and its numismatic counterpart are extant, 
we do not fail to find very close parallelism. Thus, the 
figure of Buddha belonging to the second century A.D. 
is well represented in plastic form among the Gandhara 
sculptures; when we compare it with the numismatic type 
appearing on the coins of Kanishka and clearly described 
by the Keshan die-cutter as CAKAYMO BOaaO (Sakya- 
muni Buddha), we are struck by the great similarity between 
these two. The figure of a Siva or a Mahasena has not so far 
been discovered among the extant Gandhara sculptures of 
the second or the third century A.D.; blit when we find the 
devices on certain coins of Kanishka and Huvishka delineat¬ 
ing the features of either of these divinities definitely described 
by the die-cutters as such, it will not at all be presumptuous 
to conclude that these forms are some of those in which the 
two abovenamed gods used to be plastically represented during 
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the period. It will then be interesting to compare their early 
features with the peculiar traits of the extant icons 
of a later period. We find the figure of an enthroned deity, v/" 
with the figure of an elephant or the forepart of an elephant 
with its trunk upraised in front of it, on some coins of 
Eukratides, Antialkidas and certain other Indo-Greek 
rulers; on a particular coin-type of Antialkidas, we find 
the same deity "walking by the side of the elephant striding 
to right with its trunk upraised. On some coins of Maues 
the same god seated on throne is shown to place his hand 
on the head of the personified vajra (thunderbolt). It 
has been proved by me that these coin-devices are nothing 
hut the various ways of representing Indra (very easily identi¬ 
fied by the Greeks with their Zeus) who was the tutelary 
deity of Svetavatalava or Indrapura, a locality in the 
neighbourhood of ancient KapiiSj$, on the basis of certain 
observations of Hiuen Tsang and an explicit statement in 
the Mahdmayun A This point can be substantiated further 
by a reference to the coin-types of the Greek city-states; 
these, when they represented different Hellenic divinities 
like Zeus, Heracles, Pallas Athene, Artemis, Nike and 
others, were actually based on their sculptural representa¬ 
tions current in those localities. In many cases they 
were tutelary deities and cult divinities of such city-states, 
and they made their appearance as such on the coins. 1 
In an opposite manner, the devices appearing on the 
earliest indigenous coins of India shed a flood of light on 
the problem of symbolic representations of gods and 
goddesses. Coomaraswamy, while referring to the number 
of symbols (rupa) appearing on the punch-marked coins 
“ in general use from about 600 B.C. up to the beginning 
of the Kushan period or somewhat later,” makes the follow¬ 
ing interesting observation, ”... the importance of these 

i Indian Historical Quarterly, 1038, Vol. XIV* pp. 293-306. 

a Hot to apeak of very well-known examples, we can refer to the coin-types 
of two inland Cretan cities of XUmncua and Sybrito, The former state lmd a cult 
of Poseidon Hippies. 11 The god holding a trident stands beside Iris horse *': 
Dionysus and Hermes were the pods o f Sybrita and appeared as obverse and 
TFVfTst 1 devices of her coins i C* Reltmnn, CrrccJf (Joi p, 1T3, 
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symbols, many of which have remained in use to the 
present day, lies in the fact that they represent a definite 
early Indian style, amounting to an explicit iconography.” 1 
Inscriptions, too, in a remarkable manner, serve as 
important data for the study of iconography. Many of these 
not only inform us about the peculiarities of religious cults 
with which, as we have seen above, our subject is intimately 
associated, but also record the erection of shrines and 
construction of images of divinities to be enshrined in them. 
On some rare occasions, they even contain rough descriptions 
of the monographic features of the deities, the erection of 
whose shrines is being recorded in them. The so-called 
Ghosundi inscription of the second century B.C. refers to 
the erection of a puja-Mla-pmkara round the shrines of 
Samkarsana and Vasudeva, which presumably contained the 
images of these gods. Many and various are the Gupta 
epigraphic records which refer to the creation of shrines of 
such divinities as Bhavani, Katyayam, Siva, Swami- 
Mahasena, Visnu-Sarngin, Buddha, MahavTra and others; 
sometimes there are passages or epithets contained in them, 
which give us a fairly accurate description of these gods and 
goddesses. Again, the seals which were impressed on the 
copper-plate records of rulers responsible for issuing those 
charters often contain the representations of various religious 
objects which were specially used by different sovereigns as 
their respective royal insignia (tnudra). Thus, the imperial 
Gupta mler Sainudragupta, who seems to have been a devout 
worshipper of Visnu, used Garnda as his special rajanka 
(royal mark or emblem) on his charters, as we know from a 
passage in the Allahabad pillar inscription {Garutmadanka- 
svavisayabhukti-gasanayacMmdyupaya-sevalcrta); we know' 
this Garuda-emblem being depicted on most of the gold and 
silver coins of the imperial Guptas. The Bala rulers of 
Bengal and Magadha who were Paramasaugatas, i.e., devout 
worshippers of the Buddha, used the symbol representing the 
preaching of the first sermon by the Master as their royal 

1 Coomarsiswam j, History r,f Indian and Indonesian Art, pp. 44 45, 
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insignia, and we very often find this characteristic scene 
represented in their various charters. The copper-plate 
grants of the Sena rulers of Bengal, on the other hand, 
bear in many cases the figure of the god Sadariva 
who was their patron deity and who w'as utilised as their 
royal insignia. Again, on rare occasions, the outlines of 
the figure of some deity can be found on the uninscribed 
portion of a particular copper-plate charter; thus, the copper¬ 
plate grant of Mahasamanta Srlmad Dommana-Pala, who 
was a local ruler of Southern Bengal, contains a very beauti¬ 
ful outline drawing of Narayana-Visnu riding on a chariot 
and his bird Garuda on its reverse side; the monographic 
details are interesting . 1 Many and various such instances 
can be cited, winch will prove how the extant epigraphic 
records furnish us with interesting and significant materials 
for the study of our subject. 

The second, though hardly less important, class of 
materials for the study of our subject is of literary character. 
These data can be subdivided into various groups. Among 
them mention may first be made of the general literature of 
the Indians, both of early and late periods. Their earliest 
extant literature, the Rgveda, as I shall show fully in the 
next chapter, contains some very interesting details, of 
negative as well as positive character, which will help 
one to elucidate various points connected with the subject. 
Not only the general problem of the origin and development 
of the practice of image-worship among the higher section 
of the Indo-Aryans is to be discussed on the basis of the 
evidence supplied to us by this and other early Vedic 
literature, but also the basic similarity of the later 
monographic conceptions of many Hindu deities with the 
anthropomorphic and sometimes theriomorphic details of 
their Vedic counterparts is to be emphasised with the help 
of the early and late Vedic texts. A careful handling 
of this material will show the significant connection between 

1 The copier-plat© grant is in the collection of the Asutogh Museum, 
Calcutta University. It tv as discovered in the Stfnderbans, and presented to the 
Abu tosh Museum by Mr. Devaprasad Ghosh, its Curator. 
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the Vedic anthropomorphism and subsequent iconism. 
Several passages of the early Vedic literature, when read 
between the lines, will enable us to-know something about 
the peculiar religious practices of the original settlers of India, 
which will throw light on our subject. The Grhya sutras, 
the grammatical works of the pre-Christian period, and the 
dharma- and the artha-£astras of early date incidentally throw 
interesting sidelights on this topic. Early literary records 
of religious systems like Buddhism and Jainism contain 
incidental references to the religious practices of the Hindus, 
which will be specially useful for our study. Epic and 
puranic texts of early and late period, are of pre-eminent 
importance in this connection; the wealth of mythological 
lore contained in them requires to be very carefully studied, 
in order that we may interpret the significance of various 
carvings, frescoes and such other objects. As a thorough 
acquaintance with the early and late Buddhist records 
enables a student of the Buddhist iconography to understand 
the meaning of various carvings belonging to early and late 
Buddhist art, so the innumerable legends incorporated in the 
above class of Brahmanical literature will hell) us to throw 
clear light on the Brahmanical art of different periods. In 
fact, the study of the mythology of a people is essential for 
the understanding of its religious art, and the importance of 
that class of its literature which is the repository of such 
mythological materials can never be over-estimated. Again, 
incidental monographic descriptions of divine figures contained 
in many sections of epic and puranic literature, as .also mono¬ 
graphic and iconometric canons appearing in some of the 
early and late puranas, are of immense value, nay indis¬ 
pensable, for a proper study of our subject. Another class 
of literature which throws casual light upon some aspects 
of our subject is the accounts of foreign travellers who make 
interesting observations on particular religious practices of 
the people of India. 

But the foremost place among the literary data for the 
study of our subject must be given to the monographic and 
iconometric texts which have got a direct bearing on it. 
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This great mass of literature took centuries to attain its 
present shape, and some idea about its vastness may be 
hinted by remarking that what is left to us is only a portion 
of what was actually composed in course of ages. These 
canons are really the results of the accumulated experience 
of generations of artists whose business was to construct 
these images. The Indians of ancient times possessed a 
common trait of character, which led them to incorporate 
their own independent achievements into systems and to 
merge their own individuality in greater corporate wholes, 
in order that their own experiences in particular fields of 
knowledge might have greater authority and sanctity to rest 
upon. Thus, to refer to one outstanding example in the 
domain of literary composition, it is a well-known fact that 
the whole of the present Mahabhdrata was not composed in 
one period and by one particular individual. Still, as early 
as the sixth and geventh centuries A.D., it had attained the 
character of an epic system, the credit for the elaboration of 
which was given to a mythical sage, viz., Vyasa. True it is that 
some late puranic texts like the Devibhagavata allude to not 
one but as many as twenty-eight Vyasas j 1 most of these, how¬ 
ever, are mythical figures, and it is significant to note that 
the work in its characteristic manner actually refers to a 
system or institution typified by the mythical sage Vyasa 
who, under different names and as different incarnations of 
Visnu in 28 successive dvapara ages, was responsible for the 
composition of the Vedas, Mahabharata, the Puranas, etc. 
In fact, the word vyasa primarily means arranger or compiler, 
and in a secondary sense it means explainer or expounder. 
Similarly, as regards the monographic and iconometric texts, 
it must be observed that attempts were made to systematise 
this floating mass of canons which were the direct outcome 
of the activities of the image-making artists themselves and 
were passed off in the names of such mythical sages as 
some of the seven rsis, like Bhrgu, Atri and Va&stha, or 

i Yangavasi Edition, Bk t I, Chapter 3, verses S6-33. Some 

of these names such as Svayambhu, Prajapati, Lianas, Brhaapati, Savitr* Yarn*, 
MagimvQD, Va£i$tha, Sirasv&ta and others ar e significant. 
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legendary artists like Visvakarma and Maya. 1 * The Matsya- 
purana refers to eighteen expounders of the Vdstusastras, 
among whom mention may be made of VaSistha, Visvakarma, 
Maya, Nagnajit, Garga and Brhaspati. 3 The Manasa-ra (to 
be noticed later) mentions as many as 32 expounders of this 
subject, the list here containing additional names such as 
Manu, Nala, Manasara, Manabodha and others; that the 
list is a corrupt one can be proved by the fact that in some 
cases there is difficulty in understanding whether the names 
are of persons or titles of works, while in others we find 
a name and its various synonyms being utilised to enlarge it. 
The Bfhatsanihitd (LI1, 1) tells us that the knowledge of the 
VastuMstras came to be imparted through generations of 
artists from Brahma, the creator ( Vastujndnamathatah 
Kamalabhavanmutiiparauipamyatam) , and Utpala, ’while com¬ 
menting on it, says that the word 1 sages ’ refers to Garga and 
others (Kamalabhavad Brahmanah salcasanmunlnnm Garga- 
dinam yat pdramparyena yatam pmptamiti). The Mdnasara 
further elaborates the tradition and gives a mythical account 
of the origin of the various kinds of artists ( dilpin ) in its 
section of Sitpilaksana. Brahma, the creator by the grace of 
Siva, is the Mabavi4vakarma; his four faces are named 
YiSvabhit (the eastern), Vffivavid (the southern), Vi6vastha 
(the northern) and Visvasrasta (the western); from the east 
face was born Visvakarma, from the south Maya, from the 
north face Tvasta, and from the west Manu; Visvakarma, 
Maya, Tvasta and Manu married the respective daughters of 
Indra, Surendra, Vaisravaiia and Nala and became the fathers 
of Sthapati (architect), Sutragrahl (the draughtsman- 
designer), Yarddhaki (well-versed in the law r of proportions, 


i The names of these Sapta Rsis are invoked in various connections. They 

were the same as the Citra-Sikhaudins who were the earliest and best promulgators 
of the Bhagavata lore according to the Nardyaniya section of the Mdh^bhdraia. 

3 Matsya-purdnam t Vangavasi Edition, Oh. 252, verses 2-4 

MrguraMrtffl&ftfciJ&a VMvakarm& Mayastothd i 
Narado Nagnajiccafoa VUaldJcsak Purandatah [| 

Brt/hmd Kwmdro Nandtiah Saunalto Garga eua ca I 
Vdsudev o *n i tvddhaica tatha Suhta - Bjh aspatl 
Astddaiaile vtkhydtd VastuSdslTopadeSaJidh II 
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the painter) and Taksaka (the engraver, the stone-mason, 
etc.), respectively. Of these four, the position of the first, 
i.e,, the Sthapati, was the most important, and he was the 
teacher of the other three; the next in point of importance 
was Sutragrahl who was the preceptor of the remaining two, 
and so on. The first was well-versed in all the iastras, the 
Sutragrahl in draughtsmanship, the Varddhaki in the rules 
of proportions (manakarmajnaj and the Taksaka was an 
adept in chiselling and engraving. 1 2 The very name Sthapati 
shows that he was fit for founding everything (sthapanaya- 
rhah), and as he was sthapanadhipati, so he was called 
Sthapati; Sutragrahl and others always worked carefully 
under his orders and according to rules laid down in the 
Vastudastras. There are four orders of Ssilpis, viz., Sthapati 
and the other three ; of these the first is characterised by the 
signs of an acarya, the second is well-informed about druti, 
the lines and the 6astras, the third is the possessor of good 
judgment, versed in the drutis and citmkarma (work 
of painting, etc.), while the last, that is, Taksaka, is adept 
in his work, cultured, balabandhu 2 and merciful. The 
drutidastra (treatises about dilpa, mana, etc.) should be 
full of all details (sarvalaksanam), and that cannot be acquired 
in this world by anybody without the help of an artist or a 
preceptor ( vim dilpi vina gurum); as the knowledge of this 
dastra is unobtainable without the aid of a Gilpin, it should 
be learnt from him. If the knowledge thus acquired is not 
put to any use, (its possessor) attains neither enjoyment 
nor salvation. The above, a free translation of Manasara 
(Acharya’s edition), pp. 3-4, verses 1-19, shows how the 
author systematises the tradition about the origin and 
evolution of art through some mythical names, making it 
contemporaneous with creation itself. The other interesting 
point to be noted here is the relative importance which is 


1 Aeharya, Chapter 2* tv, 5-9; on other occasions the author 

refers to his predecessors; Ch, J, T v. 2; Ch, 70, v, 58. 

2 The word bflja&andftu has not been translated by me* In the Mdrkandeya 
Parana Balabaadhu is the name of one of the sons of Matm Kaivata; in the 
Vdyu Purana i a son of Bhrgu in the 10th Dvapara k known by the same name, 
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assigned by the writer to the four different orders of artists 
and the highest position allocated to the architect. Scholars 
have always observed how the architectural art was the most 
important branch of all arts in ancient and mediaeval India ; 
thus Griinwedel remarks, “ The sculpture of ancient 
India . . . remained simply decorative and always connected 
with architecture ” (Buddhist Art, pp. 1-2). Coomaraswamy 
says, “ In the Gupta period the image has taken its place 
in architecture; becoming necessary, it loses its importance, 
and enters into the general decorative scheme, and in this 
integration acquires delicacy and repose ( HIIA, p. 71). In 
the above passages from Manasara we have a textual 
corroboration of what was known from a careful study of the 
ancient and mediaeval Indian art forms. It is to be noted, 
however, that in later period the art of sculpture asserted 
itself to a great extent. Besting as before on architectural 
art for its greater display, it became so profuse and abundant 
that it tended to smother and overshadow the lines and forms 
in architecture. This tendency is amply illustrated in the 
mediaeval temples of Abu and other places. 

The Vastu&istra or the science of architecture and allied 
arts is dwelt upon in the Matsya-purdna just prior to its' 
treatment of the monographic and iconometric canons, and 
the names of some expounders are similar to those of a few' 
of the reputed authors of treatises on PratimdJaksana and 
Citrdlaksana. Thus, Varaliamihira, in Chapter 57 of his 
Brhatsamhitn (Sudhakar Dvivedi’s edition), while dealing 
with the characteristic signs of images and their measure¬ 
ments, incidentally refers to a few other writers on 
this subject like Nagnajit and YaSistha who, as we have 
seen above, are included among the 18 Yastu^astropadesakas. 
Nagnajit has been cited by him twice and YaSistba once 
and Bhatta Utpala, the commentator of the Brhatsamhitd, 
actually quotes passages from the works of these tw r o 
previous writers in support of his author. This proves that, 
howGVfir mythical might he the nature of these names, s^ilpa 
treatises actually passed current in their names at a 
comparatively early period ; otherwise Utpala, who flourished 
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in the tenth century A. I)., could not have quoted passages 
from them. The art treatise, entitled Citralaksana (now to 
be had only in its Tibetan version—its Sanskrit original not 
being available), which has been edited by Laufer, is ascribed 
to this Nagnajit; it, as has been remarked by the learned 
editor, is sometimes referred to as Nagnajiccitralaksanam or 
simply as Nagnavratam. Nagnajit was probably also the 
author of a work, Pratimalaksana by name. While 
commenting on verse 15 of Chapter 57 of the Brhatsamhita, 
the first line of which runs, “ Asyam saheianicayam soda£a 
dairghyena Nagnajitproktam, Utpala makes this interesting 
comment, “ Nagnajitproktam Pratinuilaksane asyam 
mukham sakejanicayam sodaiahgulani or this Pratima¬ 
laksana might have been simply a section of his other work 
just mentioned. Further, there were other such works 
passing current in the names of such mythical sages as 
Ka^yapa and Agastya, or legendary artists like Visvakarma 
and Maya. Utpala quotes extensively from Kaiyapa in his 
commentary, while many monographic and iconometric texts 
passing current in the south pass in the names of both these 
mythical sages. The silpasastra ascribed to Ivasyapa is 
called the KaAyapiya, known also as the ArnAumadbheda (or 
rather forming a part of the Amsumadbheda) A Agastya is 
the reputed author of the work entitled Sakalddhikara 
about which Earn Eaz makes this interesting observation : 
“ the portion of the work which has as yet come under my 
own observation, is exclusively on the subject of sculpture as 
connected with the formation of statues ; but it is so diffuse that 
if we suppose the whole work to be written in a similar style 
it must considerably exceed the volume of Manasdra, the 
largest at present of my collection A large volume of 
texts dealing with architecture and allied arts passing current 
in the name of Maya and edited by T, Ganapati Sastri in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series fully justifies the remarks made 
above. Many other texts like Vifaakarmdvatdrasastra 


1 It has been edited in the Anacdairam Sanskrit Series, Poona, 

2 Ram Raz f Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus , p. 8. 
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contain ample materials for the study of this subject, and 
Gopinath Eao rendered a first-rate service to all its students 
by partially editing relevant portions of them as appendices to 
his monumental work on Hindu Iconography, when many of 
them had not been published. Mention may be made here 
of many other iilpa works, most of which have not yet been 
edited, while others are known only from quotations in 
various known filpa treatises. Acharya mentions Sanat- 
kum&ra Vdstuiastra, which is known to exist in manuscripts 
mostly fragmentary. The author of this text owns his 
indebtedness to Purvacdryas like Candra, Yama, Bhrgu, 
Ahgiras, Vyasa, Manu and others. A Sdrasvatlya-Hlpaidstra 
is referred to in Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum (Vol. I, 
p. 714). Hemadri quotes from one Apamjita-prcchd which 
may be the same as Apamjita-v&stuMstra attributed to 
Visvakarma, one of the 18 authors mentioned above. 1 
Extensive anthological works containing texts on architecture, 
iconography (dealing with the construction of images 
belonging not only to Brahmanical Hinduism but also to the 
rival creeds of Buddhism and Jainism), iconometry, and the 
allied arts of bronze-casting and painting were composed, and 
mention can be made of one such work, viz., Mena sura, 
referred to above, which has been already edited by 
P. K. Acharya. The name of another such work, though in 
a less comprehensive scale, can be alluded to here, and it has 
been edited in the Gaekwad Oriental Series; this is 
Mdnasoltiisa, which is itself a part of A bhilasitartha- 
cintamani, a bigger anthology dealing with various topics, 
said to have been compiled by the Calukya king Somesvaradeva 
who flourished in the 12th century A.D. King Bhoja of 

1 D^vatamufti‘ < prakaranam t Introduction, pp. 1245, Tha writer of the 
introduction refers to numbers of other tests whose ^ilpa* character cannot be 
definitely demonstrated. Ram Raz’s remarks on the MlpaJastras of the Hindus 
are worth quoting in this connection :. +< It is trite that the Hindus were in 
possession of numerous treatises on architecture, sculpture, etc,, which collectively 
arc called the but unfortunately few traces of them remain. There 

appears to have been, according to some, 32 and according to others 64, standard 
treatises on the above-mentioned arts. In a series of memorial verses prescribed 
among the artists are recorded the names of the authors or titles of the above- 
mentioned 64 treatises. Of these 32 are viukhya, the others are upa or sub ordinate,” 
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Dhara, who flourished a century earlier, is the reputed author 
of the Sa'inardiigana-suitadhara , a work mainly on architec¬ 
ture. Extensive collections of such and other allied texts have 
been edited by Ganapati Sastri in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series, and they are entitled Mayamata of Mayamuni (already 
mentioned) * and Silparatna of SrJkumara which were 
originally written in Malaya!am script. 

But, in most cases the original sources of these 
anthologies on religious art are to be sought in the numbers of 
Samhitas, Agamas and Tantras, associated with one or other 
of the principal Brahmanical sects. These religious 
treatises, belonging to the Pancaratra (Vaisnava) and 
Saiva systems, are usually divided into four parts, technically 
known as padas, each of which deals with one or other of 
the topics, viz., Carya, Kriya, Yoga and -Jnana. The first 
part dealt with the rules of conduct to be adopted and actions 
to be performed by the individual aspirant after salvation; the 
second one, with the varieties of ‘making’, which meant 
everything connected with the construction of temples and 
images ; the third, with concentration ; ail three of which, if 
properly and systematically worked out, would lead to the 
attainment of true knowledge, the resultant of which would be 
salvation. We are here concerned with the second part, viz., 
Itriyapada, which is admittedly one of the most important and 
voluminous sections of these sectarian treatises. Schrader 
rightly remarks, “ Very few Samhitas (Pancaratra) seem to 
have actually consisted of these four sections :. ..The proportion 
of interest shown for each of the four branches seems to be 
well illustrated by Padma Tantra in the edition of which the 
Jnanapada occupies 45 pages, the Yogapada 11 pages, the 
Kriyapada 21*5 pages and the Caryapada 376 pages. The 
practical part, Kriya and Carya, is the favourite subject, the 
rest being treated as a rule by way of introduction or 
digression.” 1 Thus, many of the Pancaratra and Saiva 
Samhitas and Agamas came to contain important sections 
dealing with elaborate rules about the construction of 


1 Schrader, /nJroitttftion to the PailcaTalra, p* 22* 
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temples and images which were regarded as practical guides 
by numbers of sectarian devotees. This class of literature 
may conveniently be compared with portions of the Brahmana 
literature which were principally concerned with laying down 
meticulously details for the correct performance of different 
Vedic sacrifices. Gopjnath Rno mainly drew from the 
Kriyapada of the Pancaratra Vaikhanasaganui in order to 
explain the various characteristic features of the Vaisnava 
images in his work, and he utilised the relevant sections of such 
Saiva Agamas as Suprabheda, Kirana, Kdmika and Am&u- 
madbkeda, for throwing light on the Saiva icons. The 
Hayasirsa Paficaratra, not yet critically edited, contains 
very elaborate details of this nature. A full and critical 
edition of this work will throw a flood of light on the different 
branches of Brahmanical Hindu Iconography. 

Reference has already been made to the Puranic 
literature, a study of which is essential for proficiency in 
Brahmanical Iconography. It is not only the mythological 
lore contained in them which is indispensable for a 
thorough acquaintance with our subject, but indispensable 
is also the multitude of monographic and iconometric 
canons found in such Puranas and ITpapuranas of early 
and late periods as Matsya, Agni, Padma, Visnudhar- 
nw tiara, etc. Many of these Puranas, though they 
profess generally to deal with the five principal topics 
of Puranic lore, namely, sarga, pratisarga, vamia, 
mamantara and vamMnucarita , associate themselves 
prominently with one or other of the few principal sects and 
contain elaborate details about pratimalaksana (sometimes 
described as devatdrccdnuMrtana), pratist.havidhi (the exact 
method of the installation of images), devagrhanirmanam 
(construction of temples), etc. Sometimes, a very close 
similarity is clearly discernible between one or other of such 
texts and those of the same nature appearing in the relevant 
sections of particular Pancaratra Samhitas; this probably 
signifies that the former borrowed from the latter or both drew 
from the same source. Thus, comparison of the chapters on 
Bhuparigraha in connection with the Pratistha ceremony and 
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the other chapters on Pdtdlayoga, Prasadalaksanam, Pmtvrnd- 
laksanam, etc., of the Agnipurdna with the similar chapters 
in the HayaMrsa Pancaratra folly shows that the compiler of 
this section of the Agnipurdna condensed much that was in 
the latter work. It must be said to his credit that he shows 
his indebtedness to the Pancaratra text by introducing his 
essay with these words, 'HayaMrsah pratisthartham demnatn 
Brahmane’ bravlt.’ 1 In most cases, these topics are 
incorporated in the general body of the Puranas as replies to 
the questions of the sages put to Suta, as most of the other 
topics in them are introduced. But in rare instances, the usual 
order is changed .... Thus, the Visnndharmottara, which 
contains the fullest details among the Puranic literature not 
only on iconography and iconometrv but also on painting and 
architecture, introduces them by way of questions and 
answers between the sage Markandeya and the king Vajra (a 
sagotra of Krsna and a son of Aniruddha), when the latter is 
the interlocutor and the former, the expounder. This Upa- 
purana, occasionally given out as a part of the Garudapurdna 
and quoted repeatedly by Alberuni as the ‘ Visnudharma, ’ is 
a very useful work of an encyclopaedic character; Section III 
of it treats of the canons for the construction of temples 
and images and of the rules for painting, and other fine arts. 

Iconographic and ieonometric texts were also allotted 
some place in some authoritative early Indian works on 
astronomy and NitiSastra. Mention has already been made 
of one chapter in the Brhatsamhita of Y&rahamihira 
which deals with iconography*and iconometrv; there are two 
other chapters, one on the installation of images, and the 
other on the selection of material for the construction of 
images (Chap. 58, VanammpraveJadhydya, and Chap. 59, 
Pratisthavidhi, in Dvivedi’s edition), which have got an 
important bearing on studies in Indian Iconology, and which 
will be discussed in their proper place. All these chapters, 
with Bhatta Utpala’s valuable commentary on them, are very 
important for onr purpose, because in them we find 

i This fact haa not been noticed by the editor of Devatammiprakaranain 
(Calcutta Sanskrit Series)* 
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iconographic data which can be dated with some certainty. 
As regards the iconographic matter in the Nltisastras, w r e may 
refer to the Sukramtisara, Chap. IV, section IV of which is of 
immense value to all students of the religious art of India. 

Of the many and various omnibus works, generally 
belonging to the category of Smrtis compiled at a much 
later date, mention may be made of the Caturvarg&-cintd~ 
niani from the pen of the great compiler Hemadri. The 
\ ratakhanda of this monumental work contains numerous 
extracts dealing with the iconographic features of a really for¬ 
midable host of gods and goddesses belonging to the pantheon 
ol different Brahmanical cults. Hemadri’s compilation 
is extremely interesting and helpful not only from the point 
of view of its supplying us with such details about 
less known members of the Hindu pantheon, but also 
on account of his mentioning almost invariably the 
sources from which he has quoted. This last fact 

enables us to compare the extracts with the pas¬ 

sage in their original setting, wherever the original 
source is extant. Gopala Bhatta, in his HaribhaHivUasa, 
followed in the lines of Hemadri; but as lie was pre¬ 
eminently a Vaisnava, the divinities whose iconographic 
details he incorporated in his work were chiefly connected with 
Vaisnavism. The last three vilasas (18-20) of his book deal 
with the construction of images, their installation, 
various rituals connected with them, the building of temples, 
etc. Like Hemadri he not only quotes from such previous 
works as the Matsya, Agni,- Visnudharmoiiara and other 
Puranas, but also very frequently utilises the Pancaratra 
text HayaMrsa Pancaratra. As the last lias not yet been 
critically edited, extensive quotations from this unpublished 
work furnish us with materials of an authoritative character, 
and we can check the readings of the manuscripts of 
this Pancaratra text with the help of these extracts. Another 
work of such a character is Tantrasara of Krsnananda 
Agamavagl^a, which contains extensive quotations from 
various Tantras like Rudraydmala, BrahmaydmaJa, Kubjikd- 
mata, tfamdatilalm and others; many of these contain the 
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dhyanas of i antric gods and goddesses, which help to explain 
their iconographic features. 

Several works attributed to Mandana, the son of 
Sriksetra, both of whom flourished in Me war during the reign 
of Maharana Kumbha, are of great importance in this 
respect. Mandana, a reputed artist of his age, had his own 
statue as well as those of his two sons Jaita and Saita carved 
in relief -iiside the dhvaja-stanibha raised under the orders of 
the said Maharana, his patron, in honour of the great god 
Bamiddhesvara >3iva whose temple was erected by ft ana 
Mokal near by at Chitorgad. Mandana is said to have 
composed or compiled several works on art and architecture, 
two of which are specially connected with our subject. These 
are Devatamurti-prakarana and Rft pa mandana, both of w'hieh 
have been edited in the Calcutta Sanskrit Series (No. 
XU). These two texts are evident compilations, the 
first one mainly drawing from South Indian works like 
Mayamata and 3ilparatna referred to above; the author of 
the introduction to this edition has carefully noted the 
borrowings not only from these but also from such Pur anas as 
Matsya, Brahma , Padma, SJtanda and Visnudharmottara, 
etc., in Chapter V of the Introduction. Another interesting 
fact to be noted in this connection is that, of these two works, 
Kupamandana seems to be the more authoritative one 
as materials from it w-ere freely utilised in the other text. 

Our account of the textual data for the study 
of the religious art of India will be incomplete, if 
we fail to refer to the dhydna-mantras of numerous 
deities, which are incorporated in the work on rituals 
connected with the well-known cults. Here, a clear 
distinction can be made between the dhyanas of different 
deities belonging to various Brahmanieal cults and the 
dhyanas or sadhanas of the deities belonging to the 
Vajrayana Buddhism. The difference lay in the manner of 
meditating on the deity and in fixing the relationship between 
him. and the individual. In the Brahmanieal sectarian 
systems where love and adoration ( bhakti ) of a personal god 
was the outstanding feature, an element of duality was 
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present. But a strictly philosophical Yajrayanist emphasised 
the real unity between the god to be meditated upon and the 
individual meditating on him ; an element of spiritual monism 
seems to have been present there. This observation can be 
substantiated by referring to two typical dhydna-maniras, one 
belonging to sectarian Brahmanism and the other to Vajrayana 
Buddhism. One such well-known mantra outlines the 
conception of Siva thus: — Dhyayennityam mahe4ani 
rajataginnibham cdrucand rd v a tamsain 1 ratmkalpojjvalan- 
gam parasumrgavambhltihastam prasannam || padmdsmarn 
samantat stu tamamaraganairvydg hra-krttim vasanam l 
vUvadyam vUvavijam nikhilabhayaharam pancavaktranj 
tnnetram. We do not fail to find in these fines a 
clear-cut concept of the god in which his main monographic 
features are delineated; it will be needless to add that these 
followed principally the already established monographic 
type of the deity, and the whole mantra was a sort of 
a handy formula for the convenience of the worshipper in 
meditation. Now, if we compare this with a sadhana of any 
one of the Vajrayana divinities, we find the difference 
noticed above. The sadhana of Simhanada LokesSvara, one 
of the varieties of the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, runs 
thus : — A t manam Sim handda-Lokedvararupam bhdvayet, 
svetavarnam trinetrain jatamukutinam nirbhusanam vydghra- 
carmaprdvrtam simMsanastham mahdrajaJilam candrasanam 
candraprabham bhdvayet. Daksine sitaphanivestitam trUulam 
svetam, varne namsugandhifaisumaparipuritapadmabhdja- 
nam vdmahastat utthapadmopari jvalatkhadgam (Sadhana- 
mala, Vol. I, p. 63). We can certainly pick out many details 
of an monographic character from the above extract, which 
give a clear-cut outline of the deity (evidently based 
principally on the Brahmanical god Siva, cf. the Mia 
entwined with snake by his side, the matted locks, the 
half-moon among them, the tiger skin garment, white colour, 
the absence of ornaments, etc.); but the distinctive feature 
lies in the fact that the sddhalca meditates on himself as the 
deity, the portion in the mantra—dtmanarri bhdvayet, etc., 
being significant. Sometimes, the pranama-mantra of 
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particular deities also contains their iconographic descrip¬ 
tions in broader outlines, which are helpful. Thus, one such 
in honour of the goddess Sltala (Namami Sltalam devlm 
rasabhasthfun digambarlm \ Marjjanlkalasopetam surpa-. 
hi hkrtainastakcTfi) leaves little to be added to her icono- 
graphic description in her dhyana-mantra. The stums — 
eulogistic verses sung in honour of respective divinities 
—also incorporated in them such outlines. But, in 
all such types of texts, we seldom light upon any new 
detail which is not already known from earlier typical 
iconographie texts noticed previously, and thus tfic importance 
of the former is of a secondary character in the study of 
Brahmanical Hindu Iconography. It is not so in the case of' 
the Vajrayana Buddhist Iconography, and the standard works 
on it by Foucher or Bhattaeharyya prove how much beholden, 
its study is to these dhyana- or sddhana-malas. 

It is not an easy task to ascertain the respective dates of 
the bulk of the iconographie literature referred to above. 
-One can find little difficulty, however, in dating some among 
them—especially those collected in the works of authors 
whose dates are otherwise known. Thus, the age of the 
texts of an iconographie and iconometric character appearing 
in the Brhatsamhitd can be definitely fixed in the 6th 
century A.D., as Kern has very effectively settled the age of 
the work at that period. Similarly, we can ascertain the 
dates of the compilations of Hemadri, Mahdana and Gopala 
Bhatta. Hemadri flourished in the 13th century A.D. and 
the other two in the 15th century (Gopala Bhatta was a 
contemporary of SrI-Caitanya, while Mandana, as we have 
seen above, was the court architect and sculptor of Maharana 
Kumbha of Mewar). But we find ourselves in difficulty 
when we take up the question of the age of those texts which 
originally formed part of the Pancaratra Samliitas, the 
Saiva Agamas, the Sakta Tantras and some Puranie literature 
which were the sources of these late compilations. The dates 
of most of these source books are not definitely known, and it 
is likely that many of them were composed at different periods, 
being added to from time to time. Schrader has fixed the 
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age, the 8th century A.D., by the terminus ad quern, in 
which date possibly some of the most authoritative Pafica- 
ratra Samhitas were composed ; tie, however, enumerated only 
a few, about 14 or 15 in number, which belonged to this 
category. 1 2 But the few Pancaratra texts which contain 
iconographic and allied matter, for example, the HayaMrsa 
and the Vaikhdnasa, are impossible to he dated with 
certainty. Gopinath Rao remarks, on what authority we do 
not know, that the prose recension of the Vaikhdnasaganm is 
perhaps the oldest among the Agamas of the Vnisnavas, 
assigning a much later date to the metrical form of the same 
work. It must be observed here that the descriptions of Vis- 
nuite images given in the former tally in a remarkable manner 
with the extant Vaisnava images of southern India of the 6th 
to 8th centuries A.D. The latter, i.e the metrical version of 
the same work, as it refers to' the Dravida-vedas, i.e., the 
Prabandhas of the Alvars, cannot certainly be older than the 
9th century A.D. But if w T e compare the iconographic portion 
of the prose version of Vaikhanasagama with the same of the 
Hay a.sirsa Pancaratra, we are struck by the fact that the latter 
lays down the general outlines of the various images of Yisnu 
in a much less stereotyped manner than is done by the author 
of the former. Stereotyped divisions and subdivisions, as 
many as thirty-six in number, of the Dhmr i-heran or the 
immovable images of Yisnu, are scrupulously described in the 
Vaikhanasagama. 3 This would suggest probably a later date 
for it than the HayaMrsa, hut we cannot be definite on this 
point. As for the Saivagamas, Gopinath Rao is of opinion 
that the Kdmikdgama is the oldest among them ; ar.d as in 
many of the other ones, including the Kdranagama, reference 
to the DevSram hymns composed by the Nayanmars or the 

1 Schrader, Introduction to the Pdilcarotra, p. I'd. He distinguishes 
between the two types of Faticaratra Sanihitas, viz,, northern anil southern, 

2 Yoga, bhotja f vf ra and (tbhimrikn* according to the particular kind of 
result desired by the worshipper: utMnaka, ftsana and jffjy<jn^.—this division being 
based on the different modes in which the principal figure is shown; lastly, uttama, 
madhyama and adhanta, according to the number of accessory figures in the com¬ 
position clustering round the central figure. T. A, G. Rao. Elements of Hindu 
Iconography, Vol I, Ft I t pp. 78-80, 
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Sivabhaktas is to be found, they are to be dated later than 
the 9th century A.D. 1 The i3:ikta Tantra works, as we have 
them at present and which contain iconographic and 
iconometric data, are mostly much later in date than the 9th 
or 10th century A.D. None can at all be certain about the 
respective dates of the Furanas, when their heterogeneous 
character is taken into consideration. We can ascertain, 
however, their relative age from internal evidence. But a 
comparison of some of the iconographic texts given in several 
of the Furanas with those given in some of the Pancaratra 
literature will fully prove the indebtedness of the former to 
the latter (cf. my remarks about the borrowing of iconogra¬ 
phic matter by the author of the Agnipurana from the 
Hat/aslrsa text). 

A general remark, however, can very justifiably be made 
with regard to the earlier age limit of most of these canonical 
texts. If we fix the earlier limit of the oldest among 
them in the 2nd to the 4th century of the Christian era, we 
may not be far wrong; but then it is impossible for us to 
determine which among them are such, and it is a fact that 
some at least of the iconographic features of many of the 
Brahmanical divinities were based on the partially defined 
anthro|)omorphism or theriomorphism of their Vedic 
counterparts. This limit did not go further back than the 
early Gupta period. In a subsequent part of this book, it will 
be shown that the image-making activities attained a great 
impetus in the early centuries of the Christian era due to 
various causes, and images belonging to different creeds came 
to be made in large numbers. Different groups of artists 
entrusted with this task put their own experiments into writ¬ 
ing not only for their own convenience, but also for the con¬ 
venience of the generations of artists to follow them, and in this 
way grew up a vast mass of such texts which were being added 
to from time to time. Thus, images were first constructed 
according to the specific needs of the varieties of expanding 
creeds and then the rules for their making were gradually 


1 T. A. G. Uao, op. cit., Vol. I, Ft. I, pp. 55-57. 
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stereotyped; it is just like the evolution of a language and the 
various grammatical rules appertaining to it. The analogy 
can be drawn further; as in the case of the grammatical 
literature of a particular language, development of different 
schools can he noticed as the language progressed, so here 
also, with the growth of iconoplastie art in India, different 
schools of artists came to lay down varying rules for the 
making of same types of icons. I have already referred to the 
18 \ astusastropadesakas mentioned in the Matsycipuruna 
and have also shown how this information is partially 
corroborated by the Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira. I shall 
here show further how this differentiation can first be noticed 
on the basis of iconometric texts, and how the name of at 
least one such school can be ascertained from Utpala’s 
commentary on a passage of Varahamihira. Thus, 
Varahamihira writes with regard to the measurement of the 
length and breadth of the face of an image in this manner— 

Svairarujulapramunairdcddasa vistirnamayatam ca mukhatn | 

Nugnajitd tu caturdasa dairghyena dr avid am kathitam |{ 

Now, Utpala actually quotes from the work of Nagnajit, 
not available now, the following passage on which the above 
observation of Varahamihira was based :— 

Vistirnam dcadasa mukhatn dairghyena ca caturdasa | 

Ahguldni tathd kdryam tanmdnam drdvidam smrtam || 


Nagnajit, here, clearly refers to a school of measurement 
followed in the making of icons in the Dravida country, and 
we have seen that Varahamihira speaks of another school of 
measurement probably followed in the northern country. 
Gopinath Rao is quite correct when he says, “ The author. 
Nagnajit, quoted by Varahamihira, must certainly be older 
than the middle of the sixth century A.D.; the quotation . 
indicates the existence of a school of sculpture in south India 
then. But the other remark of his, in this connection, that 
the quotation also incidentally informs us that Nagnajit 
was possibly a Dravidian author on ^ilpasastra ” does not 
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bear scrutiny. 1 Had Nagnajit been really a Dravidian author, 
it is presumable that be would not have referred to this school 
particularly as Dravidian, in his PrutUmlakmna. We have 
no. means, now, of associating Nagnajit with a particular 
locality, though Vedic, Epic and Puranic tradition refers to 
one Nagnajit as a king in the Gandhara region; but this king 
Nagnajit might have been quite a different person from 
Nagnajit, the author of the works Citralaksana and 
Pratimalaksana. 

It is necessary here to discuss briefly the question of the 
universal or regional character of the texts in relation to the 
images discovered in various localities of India. Gopinath 
Rao. while discussing this question, makes this general 
observation, “ From the uniformity observable everywhere 
throughout India in the arrangement, say, of the individual 
figures belonging to a subject, it is clear that the rules laid 
down in the Agamas and Tantras have had a very general 
application.” 2 He further remarks, “ The same rules 
having been obeyed everywhere in the matter of making 
images, it is no wonder that the same results have been 
produced by artists belonging to all parts of the country in 
so far as the art is apt to be bound down by rules.” But, 
are the rules same everywhere, and are the results obtained 
by the artists of different parts of India always the same? 
No doubt Rao notes some difference in the images belonging 
to the various parts of the country; but this, according to 
him, is “ only observable in the outline of the feature and 
the details of ornamentation.” The quotation, "DeMnurupa- 
bhusanaveidlahkdramurtibhih, karya 1 Pratima laksana- 
yukta sannihita vrddhuUi bhavati ”, from the Brhatsamhitd 
of Varahamihira in his support is apt. But in many cases 
difference lay deeper than that. The treatment of the 
same type of an image of a divinity can Imj shown to 
differ in essential features in widely different regions of India, 
and variant monographic texts can lie utilised to explain 
them. It has been shown already how the Vaikhdnas- 

1 T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, Part I, Introduction, p. 59. 

Ibid., p. 47. 
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<iyuina description of tlie Dhruoa-beras of Visnu closely 
tallies with the fairly early Visnuite images of the South. 
But few are the Visnu images of northern India which can 
be explained by the same text. In the south Indian images 
of Visnu, his two invariable attendant consorts (except in 
the \oga varieties) are Sridevi and Bhudevi holding, besides 
a fly-whisk, a lotus and a blue-lotus respectively; this charac¬ 
teristic has its textual basis iu the Vaikhanasa. But the 
north Indian varieties of Visnu images, on the other hand, 
have almost invariably Sri and Pusti or Sarasvatl holding a 
lotus and a lute in their respective hands; this particular 
feature of theirs corresponds to the descriptions of such 
images given in the Matsya, Agni and Kdlika Puranas. The 
Matsya text lays down that Sri and Pusti holding lotuses 
should be made by the side of Visnu (Arisen pustUca 
kartavye parhayoh padmasamyute : Matsya, 258. 15); the 
Kalikdpurana says that Sri should be made to appear on 
his right while Sarasvatl on his left ( dadJmnam daksine 
deinm Sriyam pdrive tu bibhratam i Sarasvatim vama- 

Pdrioe .); the Agnipumna text, however, closely fits with 

the actual images when it definitely lays down Sripusti capi 
kartavye padmavmakamnvite i UrumMrocchritaydme... 
l.e., “ Sri and Pusti holding a lotus flower and a lute 
respectively in their hands and shown up to the thigh of the 
main image in their height should be carved on either side 
of the figure of Visnu ” (Agnipumna, Ch. 44). There can 
be no doubt that the application of the respective texts 
mentioned above was regional in character, the three latter 
texts being followed in the north, and the Vaikhiinasa, in 
llie south. We can further substantiate our point by refer¬ 
ring to the two varieties of the images of the Sungod—north 
Indian and south Indian,—and the different monographic 
texts describing the Siirya image. The most important 
characteristics of a north Indian Siirya are its udJcyavesa 
(consisting of the close covering of the body and top- 
boots of the legs—gradually these features were subdued) 
and its waist-girdle, the viyahga or avyanga ; these are 
conspicuous by their absence in the South Indian images of 
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Surya. Now, if we study some relevant monographic texts 
descriptive of the sun icons, we find that they also can he 
classified into two well-defined groups on the basis of the 
mention or non-mention of the particular iconic features 
noted above. Of the various texts collected by Gopinath 
Kao to describe the icons of Surya, the Amsumadbheddgama, 
the Suprabheddgama and the tUlparatna do not at all record 
the features to be found in the Surya images of northern 
India, while the others, viz., the Brhatsamhit&, VUvakarma- 
vafara-testra , Vi.snitdharmottara, Matsyapurdna , Agnipurdna, 
etc., do so. We can with a great deal of plausibility assign 
on this basis the former groups of texts to the southern region 
and the latter group to the northern. The Purvakdrandgama , 
which is also presumably a southern text, contains passages 
such as kaftcu Mfi ci tavi grah a m and pad an sakatakau tasya 
reminiscent of the northern feature and thus seems to he 
influenced by the latter group of texts. Thus, as a broad 
division can be made between the Brahmanical images of 
India into north Indian and south Indian on the basis of 
important monographic features, so the texts also can lie 
generally classified into two groups, the one followed in the 
north and the other in the south. But there can be no 
denying the fact that sometimes texts belonging to one group 
showed traces of their contact with those belonging to the 
other, as undoubtedly varieties of images usually current in 
one region are occasionally to lie found in the other. The 
Purvakarandgama has just been shown to have been 
influenced by the monographic texts of the north ; similarly, 
examples can be cited where north Indian texts ean he shown 
lo bear south Indian characteristics. This is especially 
noticeable in the late compilations. Mandana, an artist of 
Rajputana, draws copiously from both the sources in his 
works, and in many instances his descriptions of particular 
images are given in the approved south Indian manner. 
Thus, the following description of the image of the sun in 
his Rftpamandana : Sarraiaksanasavnyuktum mrmhhamnn- 
bhusitam ’ Adifyasya tvidam rftpam kurydf papa-prana fanam 
does not contain the well-known monographic traits of the 
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Surya images ol the north. 1 Krsnananda Agamavagisa, a 
great Tantric pandit of Bengal, refers to two dhyana-man¬ 
tras of Surya, none of which contains any of the same.* 
The omission of these details in the north Indian compilations 
may have also another explanation in this particular case; 
as these were late works, most of the traits which had their 
basis in the non-Indian motifs were purposefully omitted, a 
reason which might also have been at the root of such an 
omission in their earlier prototypes of the south. 

While discussing the problem of the correlation between 
the texts available at present and extant images, a note of 
caution is necessary. Many indeed are tile early and late 
mediaeval Brahmaniea! images the monographic features of 
which completely tally with the descriptions of the same 
types of the divinities in particular texts ; but there are 
numerous other images whose features sometimes can only 
be partially explained, or at other times cannot at all be 
accounted for, with the help of known iconographic literature. 
Similarly, many and various are the textual descriptions of 
less known members of the fully-developed pantheon, which 
now seem to have had no sculptural basis at all. This 
seemingly anomalous fact can be explained by observing that 
our knowledge both of the actual images and of the extant 
texts can on no account be said to be complete and perfect. 

I have mentioned above that the monographic literature now 
obtainable, enormous though it is, is only a portion of its 
original bulk, and some new sections of it may yet be 
discovered in com so ol time. It is also a matter of common 
knowledge that Brahmaniea! images which have so far been 
discovered are comparatively few when we take into account 
the numbers of images carved in various materials through 


1 Cf. the details of the Xditya images given in the AniAumadbheita and 
Suprabhrtla ugnma* and quoted by Gopinath Ran; PmUmStak»aninx top ril 
Vo!. I, Pt. JI, Appendix), pp. 83-81; details of the chariots and' seven horses' 
which are given in these, are omitted in the Rupamamlana description 

= Both these dhyatia* contain descriptions of the four-handed images of 
Surya; two hands hold lotus flowers while the other two are shown in the abhaun 
and rarada poses. Four-handed Surya images, though rare, are not absolutely 
unknown. Agsimavagisa appears to have lived in the 16th or 17fh century 
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many centuries of the flourishing period of the icon-maker’s 
ait in India. I ntold numbers of images, many of which 
were probably priceless works of religious art, were destroyed 
b} the vandalism of i conocla sts and thus irretrievably lost 
to us. The fault of destroying ancient works of art is not 
always to be laid at the door of the image-breakers of alien 
faith actuated by fanatical zeal; persons belonging to the 
same faith caused intentional damage to them actuated by 
utilitarian motive. Numerous arc the ruins of ancient and 
mediaeval India, which were being used through the ages bv 
various classes of people for their own building and other 
purposes. Beautiful works of art in marble, statuar ies and 
architectural pieces from Amaravati were burnt down by the 
local people to supply them with lime to be utilised for their 
paltry ends. Sometimes, responsible public officials used 
them in constructions. Innumerable sculptural and archi¬ 
tectural pieces from Sarnath, belonging to Brahmanical and 
Buddhist shrines, were carted away from the site and 
thrown into the Ganges as mere ballast when the 
Du florin Bridge was being built over the river at Banaras. 1 
Again, innumerable images were in ancient times made of 
wood which is extremely perishable in this country; they 
did not survive for a very long period after their construc¬ 
tion. All these facts will have to be taken into consideration 
for explaining apparent discrepancies between the images 
and the texts. Occasional discoveries of new types of images 
sometimes throw interesting light on this point. Gopinath 
Rao quotes this description of SivadutT, one of the numerous 
forms of the Devi, from the Matsyapurana :— 


Tathaivartamukhi duska suskakayavifesat-ah • 
Bahubdhuyutd devi bhujagaih parivex^tta I! 
KapdlamdJini bhima tathd khatrdhgadharin i » 
Sivaduti tu kartaryd hgalaradand subha 


1 The river has since restored some of them. A few of the sculptures in 
the collection of the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras, were retrieved from the bed 
of the river near the bridge. Some sculptures of great iconographic interest 
found by me in the river-bed, not very far from the site of the bridge. 
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AHijhasanusattiilhana tattofl rajonMcatufbhuja i 

/Uffcftafractftaru dcvt kha4^nladhard tatM H 

Caturthastu karasUistjd&tatiid kdryastu mmtsah 1 1 

A free translation of the text is as follows ‘ The auspicious 
multi-armed goddess Sivaduti has the face of a jackal; 
surrounded by snakes, her body is emaciated and face 
sorrowful; she is fierce-looking, wears a garland of skulls, 
and holds a k hat conga (for its meaning, see glossary); when 
she is four-armed, she should be shown in the alidha pose 
and her hands should hold a cup full of blood, a sword, a 
trident and a fish.’ But Rao could not illustrate this descrip¬ 
tion of the goddess with the aid of any extant relief. Now', 
it was Natesa Aiyar who first drew' the attention of scholars 
to a sculpture in the collection of the Nagpur Museum, 
which in a remarkable manner coincides with this Puranic 
description. It may be noted here that this sculpture does 
not conform to the other mode of representing the goddess 
given in the Srltattcanidhi , where her name is shortened 
into Dutf- 1 2 Among the numerous Devi icons in the 
Chaunsat YoginI temple at Bheraghat, many of which are 
in an extremely mutilated condition, this particular aspect 
of the Devi has not yet been recognised. Rut one interesting 
fact concerning these, which has special bearing on the topic 
under discussion, ought to be noted here. Most of these 
images bear identificatory inscriptions on their pedestals; in 
a few cases, it is possible to show that the latter (the plthikd) 
did not originally belong to the figure which is placed upon 
it at present. But in the majority of instances they form an 
organic whole; and many are the names in the pedestal 
inscriptions, which cannot be found among the authorised 
lists of such goddesses in the available texts. No doubt the 
names of such well-known aspects of the goddess, as 
Brahman!, Mahe^varl, Yarahi, Vaisnavl, Candika, Pakini 
JahnavT, Yamuna and others are found among them. But 

1 T, A. G. Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography t VoJ, I, Part II, 
Praiimara^fenani, p. 125* 

2 Natesa Aiyar, Catalogue of Archaeological Exhibits in the Nagpur 
Museum. When I went to Nagpnr (Dec., 1050), T could not see the image* 
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we are yet to get hold of iconograpliic texts which will give 
us the descriptions of such figures as Deddarl, Lampata, 
Thanf, Takari, Rid hall, Sand ini, Audara, KhemakhT, and a 
host of others. Again, it is interesting to note that some 
figures among them, easily recognisable from their icono¬ 
graphy,.such as Mahisasuramarddini anil Gane^ani (Sakti of 
Gane&t), are respectively labelled as Teramba and AinginT. 1 
Evidently, the sculptors of these images were following the 
texts current in this region (which are not now available) 
to meet the requirements of the Sakta devotee who was the 
original builder of this temple rebuilt by Queen Alhanadevf 
during the reign of her son Narasimhadeva in the Kalacburi- 
Chedi year 907 (1155 A.D.). 


* For a detailed description of these goddesses with or without inscription 3 , 
refer to R. B. Rauerjce's The Haihayas of Tripttri and their Monuments, pp. 79-90. 
The Ranod inscription (Gwalior State) of the 10th or 11th century A.P. mentions 
the name of Terambipala, a Saiva ascetic of the Mattamayura clan; it means 
literally Jl the protector of Terambi ", or, protected by Terambi f \ Terambi and 
Terambi both seem to signify the goddess Durga in one of her aspects. 


CHAPTER II 

Tun Antiquity of Image-Worship in India 


It lias already been pointed out in the introductory 
chapter that the term icon {derived from Greek cikon) 
signifies an object of worship, or something which is 
associated with the rituals relating to the cults of different 
divinities. The English word 1 image,’ derived from old 
French and Latin ‘ imago,’ on the other hand, has got the 
basic connotation of 1 likeness from this it came to be 
used in the sense underlying the Greek word mentioned 
above. Image in its primary sense lias its close parallel in 
such Indian words as pratikrti , protima, vimba, etc., which 
again like their English counterpart came to acquire the 
secondary significance. The word vimba means reflection 
and it is very frequently used in the sense of the images of 
divinities* There is a common custom adhered to in Bengal 
at the time of the annual autumnal worship of the clay 
images of the goddess Durga ; it consists in placing a mirror 
on a brass or copper bowl in front of the deity in such a 
manner that the image is reflected in the mirror. The water 
for bathing the deity (smma r jala) is poured on the reflection 
there, and thus the bathing of the image is done. This 
practice thus emphasises the true significance of the word 
mmba ; it is also necessary from the practical point of view.’ 

1 Water cannot be poured mi the ehv ^ 

f" tm f t orna ™"t., without damaging the whole object 

Indm. anbeUtute images, know. as tnapanaUw (U. images ” cl £ for bath T 
ore made, usually of bronze, and regularly bathed in P We of u ,‘1 ■ ? " ' 

in the sanctum* But in the case nf s: r- P f principal linage 

usually needed, for they are not generally coated Vtih & LJh° inte ™ ediar ? is 

with ornaments. They are, only occasionally (once ‘at^ghT'endL'^ 
ranona ornaments and garlands Vtnganceta). a „d this is don/l f * 
hsthmg is over. Sometimes, gold leave, in ,1£ Ipe a rest" 

2TlS£ ** - inset 
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Even when such words as vimba, pratikrti, etc., came to 
be used in their secondary sense, they retained their former 
usage in comparatively late texts. In the Pratimd-nataka 
•jt Bhasa, mention is made of the statues (pratima) of the 
departed royalties, which, though objects of respect, were 
not certainly meant for regular worship. The iron figure 
of Bliima, which was crushed by the blind old Kura king 
Dlirtanistra by being hugged close to his body, is described by 
Ivrsna as ayast pratima V The golden image of Slta served 
as her substitute during the performance of the Asvamedha 
saciitice by Rama, when she herself was in exile in 
\ almlki’s hermitage. 1 2 The word pratikrti meaning ‘likeness’ 
occurs in the Sutra (\. 3.96) of Panini, which reads ive 
pratikrtau and which can be explained thus,—the affix kan 
means also ‘ like this,’ ‘ in imitation of this,’ when imitation 
or likeness of a person or thing is meant. That images of 
human beings were made in ancient India is fully proved by 
many other texts, one of which may be mentioned here 
Ihe Sukranitisara says that “images of divinities, even if 
they are without the characteristic signs, are beneficial to 
men ; those of mortals, on the other hand, even if they are 
endowed with them, are never so.” 3 The free-standing 
sculptures discovered in Patna and Parfcham were identified 
by K. P. -Tayaswal as royal statuaries of the Saisunaga 
dynasty; few scholars, if any, accept this suggestion now, 
and they are almost unanimously described as Yaksa figures! 
But numerous references to images of kings and great men 
arc to be found in Indian literature, which, though of special 
veneration, were certainly not objects of worship. The red 


1 'Ha Sttco Dhftar&Jitra tram m is a Eh tm astray a hat ah 1 

♦* * f pttahntu hytsa l ray a raj an fiipdtiia I 

MaMhharata f Striparva, Ch. 12, v 23 

2 himanhy mama jmtnlni ca dJksdyajiUimsca karmani I 
Agrafe EharaUth Jcrtva gacthatvagre mahayaiah |f 

t „ Ramtiyana, Uttaraka$da t Ch. 91 v 25 

Somo such word [ike pratimd. pratitjU or vimba i s to he understood 
motion none of them is expressly mentioned. 

IV . t P 3b : Ajh heyasharam nrrnarg, derarimhamafahsanam T 

Salaksanam marl gar \mbam na hi beyashamm mda JI 
Hie n-sc of the word vimba should be noted. 


here, 
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sandstone sculptures representing some of the Ivushaii kings 
jike Wema Kadpliises and Kanishka and the Saka satrap 
Castana discovered near Mathura are a few of the extant 
figures testifying to the prevailing practice in those remote 
times. The Kushan emperors no doubt assumed some 
amount of divine character which is borne out by their adop¬ 
tion of the title decaputra (possibly in imitation of the Chinese 
royal practice), by such features as ‘ a halo round the head , 
flames issuing from the shoulders, ‘ the royal bust rising from 
the clouds etc., characterising their portraits appearing on 
coins, and by the glorious title such as lhara used by one of 
them, viz., Wema Ivadphises in his coin legends. 1 Still it 
must be wrong to suppose that their figures commanded the 
same amount of religious fervour culminating in their 
ritualistic worship with deep devotion as was roused by the 
images of the cult-deities which had much earlier made their 
appearance in Indian. These royal statuaries were in all 
probability housed in structures of a funerary character and 
regarded by their living relations and subjects with great 
veneration, just as pictorial representations and statues of 
mediaeval and modern Rajput kings and potentates used to 
be enshrined in chatris or funerary monuments and highly 
venerated; but, the service and attention offered to them 
must have been done through the media of divine images 
which were the objects of proper veneration, as was the 
custom and is still the custom with the Rajput kings. In 
the case of the latter, the phallic emblems of Siva usually 
served this purpose. Under no circumstances, however, 
coukl they have enjoyed the same position as was done by 
the images of cult deities, some of whom, as we shall see 
later on, were apotheosised human beings. 


i Anliodms IV* lhe Seleucid king of Syria, describes himself In some of 
his coin legends as Theou Epiphanous f Basil cos A ntiochou Theou Epiphanou/i, i.e,, 
* Of king Antiochus the God Manifest'), He identified himself with the great 
Greek god Olympian Zeus, and on some of his coins the Head of Zeus shows his 
own features. He went much further than Alexander the Great who regarded 
himself as the son of Zeus: he even married Atargatis* the great Goddess of 
northern Syria. For all these ostentatious claims to divinity, however, he was 
regarded by the subsequent historians as vain, silly and theatrical. 
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Words like sandri, pratima, etc., might have signified 
Irom a comparatively early date symbolical representations ol 
divinities which were not associated with particular cults; 
such use, in fact, can be found in tests assignable to a period 
when the cult gods and goddesses had either not made then- 
appearance, or, even if they had done so, had not been assigned 
any important position in the religious lives of the higher 
sections of the Indo-Aryans. Thus, the word sandrt occurs 
in the Kdthaha Vpanisad, II. 3, 9—“ he has no form visible 
to the eye ; 'no one sees him with the eye. 1 The word 
‘ sandrse ' has been explained by Saiiikaracarya as 4 san- 
daHanaxisaye ‘objects visible to the eye'. It has 

been interpreted as 1 images proper by some scholars , hut 
the utmost that it can signify is some sort of sensible 
representation which could symbolise the god. The same 
sense is possibly 7 recorded by the word pratima in verse 19, 
Chapter IV, of the Svetafoatara Vpanisad, which says that ^ 
“ there is no image of him whose name is great glory.” 4 
The word pratima occurs in a verse of the tenth mandate of 
the Rgveda in which the hymnist asks about the measure 
and the image of the sacrifice; he answers his own question 
in the next verse that the symbol of the sacrifice was the 
sacrificial fire itself. There is very little justification for 
taking it here in the sense of the image proper of gods.* 

The words pratiJcfti , pratima , etc., came to denote arced , 
t.e., objects of regular worship in course of time. It 
appears that the former had attained the significance 
as early as the time of Panini. PraUkrti, in the sense of 
likeness, has already been noticed in one of his sfttras in 
the fifth adhyaya (V. 3, 96); another sutra under it, viz., 
V. 3, 99 —jivikarthe capanye, refers to certain pratihHis 
which are pvikartha as well as apanya. On the authority 

i san dfSc iisthati rftpamasya na caknitnii pa&jati katicaminam t Th*s 
part is retained without any alteration in the first half of verse 20, in the fourth 
chapter of the tfoefd&raiura Upamxad, 

s Na tamja pratima anti ya&ja nfiflta mafradtfMt; but’ the word here mar 
more probably mean " comparison 
a V- t 130, 3, 
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of the commentaries like the Mahdbhusya and the 
Kiisika we can assume that these objects which were meant 
for livelihood (jimkartha) but at the same time were not for 
sale (apanya) were really the images of gods which were 
highly venerated by some people of his time. The sutra has 
been explained thus iu the latter, “ That which is bought 
and sold is called panya ; that which is not so dealt with is 
apanya. The rule applies to the images of gods which are 
made means of subsistence by a low order of Brahmans, not 
by selling them but by exhibiting them from door to door.” 1 
These images were undoubtedly important as objects of 
worship, otherwise people would not give alms to their 
hearers and exhibitors. It will be proved in a subsequent 
section of this book that the practice of worshipping some 
divinities had already made its appearance in the time of 
Panini. Patanjali uses the very word arcca in his Mahd- 
bhasya while commenting on the above-mentioned sntra of 
Panini. He says that the Mauryas had images of gods 
(arcca) made for obtaining gold (Maury airhirajiyarthibhih 
arcca prakalpita). In the sectarian literature of later times, 
this word is very frequently used along with the earlier ones 
noticed above as well as such terms as vapuh, tanu, vigraha, 
rupa, beta, etc., which denoted that these objects of 
worship were not mere symbolical representations of the 
particular gods and goddesses, but were their very bodies 
and forms. 

The above discussion shows that some of the Indian 
words for image had different connotations according to 
their appearance in texts of early or late dates and according 
to their use in particular contexts. Iconography as a subject 
for study is chiefly concerned with images or’ icons having 
the third significance just delineated, and their accessories* 
It lias very little to do with mere symbols or symbolic 
representations of gods, whether they are anthropomorphic 
or therdimorphic. This point will have to be particularly 
borne in mind while determining the question of the antiquity 


3 Srisehandra Vasu 4 a Edition, p, G75 
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of image-worship in India in connection with the preliminary 
considerations regarding our subject. This discussion has 
gained some new orientation since the discovery of many 
objects, seals with representations of human and animal 
figures and pictograplis on them, numerous terracotta figurines 
and a few fragmentary stone sculptures, in course of the 
excavations of the prehistoric sites in the Indus Valley. 
Marshall has discussed the nature of many ani conic objects, 
usually of stone, more or less realistically modelled as phalli, 
a large number of which have been discovered there; he is of 
opinion that their ostensible nse seems to have been as cult 
objects. Further notice of these will be taken in connection 
with the interpretation of the Rgvedic epithet sisnadeva and 
the- evolution of phallicism in India. The three-headed 
horned figure, represented as seated in a particular yogie 
asana (it greatly corresponds to the kurmasana of later times 
in which the heels are placed crosswise under the gluteals), 
surrounded by such animals as a rhinoceros, a water-buffalo, 
an elephant and a tiger and crude representations of men. 
appearing on a seal, has been described by Marshall as the 
prototype of Siva-Fasupati of subsequent days. Another seal 
hears on it a seated human figure having on either side a half¬ 
kneeling figure in respectful attitude, above whom a snake 
is shown with its hood spread; the attitude of the flanking 
figurines in this seal, even though their hands may not be in 
the anjali pose, distinctly reminds us of the pose in which 
the attendants of the cult deities are shown in the later 
sectarian art of India. “ Three more seals bear on them 
representations of nude tree gods standing erect with arms 
hanging on sides like the images of the Jinas in the fee yotsarga 
posture and each attended by a half-kneeling votary above 
whom a serpent spreads its head.” On the basis of the above 
data, R. P. Chanda observes, “ The excavations at Harappa 
and Mohenjodaro have brought to light ample evidence to 
show that the worship of images of human and superhuman 
beings in Yoga postures, both seated and standing, prevailed 
in the Indus Valley in the Chalcolithic period.” 1 But 

i R. P. Chnmla, Mediaeval Indian Sculptures in the British Museum, p. 9. 

G—18.14 B 
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whether these and such others appearing on a few more seals 
of this type can be regarded as definite representations of cult- 
objects cannot be determined with certainty so long as we 
are unable to unravel the mystery of the script and language 
of the highly cultured people of the Indus Valley. Similarly, 
many of the numerous terracotta figurines, unearthed there 
in course of excavations and tentatively described by Mackay 
as images of household gods, are very difficult of correct 
interpretation at the present state of our know ledge. 1 Similar 
difficulty confronts us with regard to the definite explanation 
of the character of a few' of the neolithic finds in India which 
have been described by some scholars as cult objects. The 
metal manikin of crude design in the collection of the pre¬ 
historic objects in the Indian Mu?eum may or may not 
represent such a specimen. 4 

The nature of the prehistoric remains just discussed 
cannot be determined with certainty on account of the absence 
of any literary data throwing clear light on them ; but with 
the help of certain passages occurring in the Rgveda, the 
earliest extant literature of the Indo-Aryans, it is possible to 
offer a tentative explanation about some of them. It may be 
observed, however, that in India, prior to the advent of the 
Aryans, image-worship might have been practised by her 
original settlers. But it is still a matter of doubt and 
controversy when this was first introduced among the Aryans 
who migrated into India. From the beginning of the 
scientific method of Vedic studies in India this question 
engaged the attention of scholars. The question, “ Did the 
Vedic Indians make images of their gods?”, w-as answered in 
the negative bv Max Muller. He said, “ The religion of the 
Vedas knows no idols. The worship of idols in India is a 
secondary formation, a later degradation of the more primitive 


,. ‘ , F “ r the * tone rfaal, ‘. Jead Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro and the Indue OUB&jL 

Uon. \ol. r, p. 59. For trro figure on the seals noticed above, cf. Marshall „ 

of ih t n XTT ’, Fi r?' 13 ' 14 - 1W9 ' “■ For interpretation 

T, ^“59 3 “ Wne9 ' ' ' ^ Fm, ‘ Cr BxeaVati0ns at , Mohenjo-Daro. 

1 Cambridge Dietary 0 / India, Vol. I, p. 614; PI. X. Fig. 17 
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worship of idea! gods/' 1 2 H. H. Wilson, in liis preface to 
Visnupurana (p. ii), remarks that “ the worship of the Vedas 
is for the most part domestic worship, consisting of prayers 
and oblations offered, in their own houses, not in temples, by 
individuals for individual good and addressed to unreal 
presences, not to visible types. In a word, the religion of 
the Vedas was not idolatry. ’ ’ Macdonell has discussed the 
question further and suggested that image-worship was not 
known to the Indians of the early Vedic period. He observes, 
“ The physical appearance of the gods is anthropomorphic, 
though only in a shadowy manner; for it often represents only 
aspects of their natural bases figuratively described to illustrate 
their activities. . . . The arms of the sun are simply his rays, 
and liis eye is intended to represent his physical aspect. The 
tongue and limbs of Agni merely denote his llames. The 
fingers of Trita are referred to only in order to illustrate his 
character as a preparer of Soma, and the belly of Indra only 
to emphasise his powers of drinking Soma. Two or three 
gods are spoken of as having or assuming all forms. It is 
easy to understand that in the case of deities whose outward 
shape was so vaguely conceived and whose connection with 
natural phenomena was in many instances still clear, no 
mention of either images or temples is found in the Rgveda."* 
Tliis long extract very accurately sums up the view-point of 
those scholars who would answer the question under discussion 
in the negative. 

But, quite an opposite view is expressed by others who, 
on the basis of some passages in the Rgveda, suggested that 
the practice of making images was well known among the 
early Vedic Indo-Aryans. The descriptions of many of the 
divinities given in various hymns, which have been explained 
away as cases of vague and uncertain anthropomorphism by 
.Macdonell and others, have been made much of bv their 
opponents who find in them definite allusion to images. 
Bollensen says that from the common appellation of the gods 

1 Max Mnllor, Chips from a German Workshop , Vol. T, j>. 33. 

2 Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, pp. 17-18, Refer also for his views to 

j.n.A.s, t lvti, ioo9 T P . sn> 
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as 1 divo tiaras’, i.e., men of the sky, or simply as naras, i.e., 
men, and from the epithet ‘ nrpeias’, i.e., * having the form 
of men ’ (R. V., III. 4, 5), we may conclude that the Indians 
did not merely in imagination assign human forms to their 
gods, but also represented them in a sensible manner. The 
passage in the Rfjrcda (II. 33, 9) describes a painted image 
of Rudra in this manner, “ with strong limbs, many-formed, 
awful brown, he is painted with shining golden colours ” 
(Sthirebhiraiigaih puriirupa ugro babhruh fakrebhih pipisc 
hiranyaih ); an image of Vanina is described thus, “ wearing 
a golden coat of mail, lie veils himself in his radiance; spies 
sit around him” (R. V., I. 25, 13: mbhmddmpim 

hiranyayani varuno vasta nirnijam I pari spaio nisedire ); 
the Maruts appear to be distinguished from their ' gods i.e., 
images, in the Ryveda (\ . 52, 15), where the hymnist says, 
“ we now pray to the gods of these (Maruts) so as to get to 
them (mi tnanvdna esdm derail accha ); then such commonly 
found expressions as vapith, tanu, rupa, etc., used in connec¬ 
tion with some of the ^edic gods, have particular reference 
to their images: the word sandrJ, found in some Vedic 
texts, is one of the oldest expressions most probably 
denoting an image. Thus argued Bnllensen in support of his 
contention that the images played a very prominent part in 
the religious practice of the early Vedic Indo-Aryans. 1 S. V. 
Yenkateswara, another exponent of this view, went still 
further and adduced more textual evidence in its support. 
While lie was engaged in a controversy with Macdonell about 
the development of early Hindu iconography, carried on in 
the pages of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 191G, 
1917 and 11*18, he mentioned, among others, the following 
passages which contained according to him definite reference 
to the images of the gods: R.V., I. 21, 2— Infoa&n 
dumbhatd naralt (men decorate Indra and Agni ); R. 7., YTII, 
69, 12 -sunnyam susimmiva (like a hollow tube; Ballantyne 
has rendered this passage as * a beautiful perforated iron 
image,’ of. his Malulhhasya ); Indra is referred to in many 


* Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, pp. 453.54 
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Rgvedic passages as snMpra (having beautiful cheeks and 
jaws), Rudra as kapardin (wearing braided coil of hair), Vayu 
as dardata (striking to the eye, beautiful); R. V., TV. 58, 
3 — catvari sriujd trayo as/a jmla dee tirse sapta hastdso asya 
(he has four horns, three feet, two heads and seven hands). 1 
But after a long controversy with Macdonell on this as well 
as other matters relating to the subject, Yenkateswara was 
then of opinion that the Vedic evidence was not at all sufficient 
lor deciding whether gods were ieonically represented in the 
early Yedic period or not. In a later contribution ( Rupam , 
Nos. 42-4, 1930), he was more definite, and he collected 
numerous additional passages from the Ryceda and other 
Yedas in support of his view; he even used the term 
iconography in relation to the representation of the Vedic 
deities. He assigned the foremost place to the well-known 
verse in the Rgveda, IY. 24, 10, which was also noticed by 
Macdonell and others. The latter thought that it was a late 
passage probably containing an allusion to some concrete 
symbol of India. It is: Ka imam daiabhirmamendram 
kfindti dhemibhih 1 Yadfi vrtrdni jamghanadathainam me 
punardadat (‘ Who will buy this my Indra for ten cows? 
When he has slain his foes, he may give him back to me’). 
Venkateswara remarks about the passage thus : “ The context 
shows that there were permanent images of Indra made and 
hired for what was in probability an Indra festival, and 
there were apparently images of Vrtra made for each occasion, 
whence the plural Vrtrani to be slain by Indra.” With 
regard to R. V., Y. 52, 15, noticed above, Venkateswara 
makes this significant observation, “ This passage is also 
interesting in that it shows that there was no idol worship, 
but that images were used as concrete representations of gods 
whose real form and existence were conceived as different.” 
The. existence of two forms of each god, one the concrete and 

1 Venkateswara says that this is a description of Agni; for a late sculpture 
of a deity corresponding to it, now to be found in the east gate of the Chidambaram 
temple, see H. Krishna Sastri’s South Indian Cods and Goddesses. Fig. 147; 
Krishna Sastri describes it as Agni, but it should more accurately l>e described as 
Yajfiapurusa, one of the minor manifestations of Visriu : cf. T. A. G. Rao, 
Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, Part 1, pp. 218-50. 
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rtiiite and the other the abstract and infinite, is clear according 
to him in a Yajurveda passage (T.S., I. 7. 12; also A.V., 
AII. 31) which reads svaya tanva tanumairayata (‘ with 
your own, i.e., real, body enter this concrete body ’). In his 
opinion, the image is regarded in the Rgveda merely as a 
physical tenement of the real form of the god, while in these 
texts we have two forms of the god mentioned—that in the 
image being only an apparent and evanescent form, and that 
in the universe being the real and permanent form (sva 
tanuh). He finds reference to the relationship of these forms, 
finite and infinite, of the god even in the Rgveda (VII. 
100, 6) which speaks of Yisnu’s assumption of another, the 
finite form in the battle with Vrtra, where he was a worthy 
companion of Indra (yndanyanlpah samithe babhutha) ; Indra, 
who used Visnu as his vehicle (Visnvanusthitah), asked him 
to expand into the infinite space (sakhe Yisno vitamin 
vikraimsva) elbowing Vrtra out of existence till the latter 
begged to be received into the body of Indra himself. From 
this Venkateswara concluded that the belief was that the 
finite cabined in a particular form was not cribbed or confined 
by this fact but was capable of infinite expansion. He finds 
distinct lefeiences to the fashioning of images in such 
passages as R. VVI. 28, 6 (atfiram cit kpiutha supratilmn 
i.e., ‘ make that which was an ugly mass a beautiful image ’); 
R.V., IV. 17, 4 (Indrasya karta svapastamo bhut, i.e., ‘ the 
maker of Indra was a most stalwart being, a most skilful 
workman ); casting of metal images is also referred to in the 
Rgveda and other Vedas in such passages as R.V., VIII. 09, 
12 (surmyam susimmiva, i.e., ‘ like a hollow tube ’), R. V., 
X. 184, 1 (1 i.muryonim kalpayatu tvasta rupani pimsatu 1 
A sincatu prajapatirdMta garbham dadhdtu te, i.e., ‘ May 
Visnu make the female organ fit; may Tvasta fix the limbs ; 
may Prajapati sprinkle; may Dhata hold your embryo’)’ 
R.V., I. 32, 2 (Tvastdsmai vajram svaryam tataksa, i.e.] 

‘ Tvasta made the thunderbolt for Indra, which could be far 
Hung ), etc. He further finds references to temples 
(devagrhas) in such passages as R.V., TIT. 56, 14 (Sahasri- 
gam damyam bh/i garnet am grhamedhtijayr maruto jitsadhvam, 
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i.e., Oh ! Maruts accept this your portion offered at the 
temple ’), H.V., VII. 59, 10 (Grkamrdhdsa, i.e., the Maruts 
in the houses are munificent), etc. Venkateswara thinks 
that this inference from the passages is supported by the finds 
of images of the storm gods in Babylonia. He even finds 
allusion to processions of images in R. V., I. 10, 1 and III. 

5-6. “ In the latest (. Khila ) Yedic texts, the goddess 

Sri is represented as a golden antelope adorned with garlands 
of silver and gold (he obviously refers to the Sri Suita in 
this statement). 

The arguments of the two sets of scholars holding opposite 
views about the problem under discussion had to be given 
at some length in order to assess their proper worth. The 
whole question, however, revolves round the correct under¬ 
standing of the nature of the religion which was in vogue 
among the higher section of the Indo-Aryans in the Yedic 
period. The early and late Vedic texts mostly throw light 
on the customs and practices of this class of people, and 
whatever hypothesis w*c make is mainly concerned about 
them. There are certain passages in the texts, however, which 
may incidentally throw' some light on the beliefs and practices 
of the pre-Aryan settlers of India. The former believed in 
the divine character of the many and various forces of nature 
which inspired their awe and imagination. Not only these 
were duly personified and venerated hr them, but also various 
abstract principles were raised by them to a similar august 
position and respected. The ostensible mode of the expression 
of their regard for these multifarious divinities was by means 
of the ritualistic performance of various types of sacrifices 
in which a certain spirit of contract prevailed. The god or 
gods in whose honour different sacrifices were to be performed 
by a king or a nobleman with the help of his priests, really 
the mediators, were required to fulfil the desires of the 
sacrifice!*. He sought to propitiate the divine powers by the 
process of offering gifts to them, realising fully his compara¬ 
tive weakness and inability to exist satisfactorily without 
their constant aid. Again, such w*as the efficacy of these 
sacrificial offerings, accompanied by regular prayers in the 
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shape of hymns recited aivd sung with due intonation and 
emphasis, that the whole act used to cast a spell as it were on 
the deities who then condescended to grant his desires. 
There was no one particular god who was venerated as the 
highest by the hyinnist or his client for all times and places, 
and the same man who was extolling the greatness of a certain 
god in one hymn and subordinating the other divinities to him 
might in the next hymn make another the most exalted. 
Thus, the main trend of the religion as practised by the 
higher section of the early Vedic Indo-Aryans was polytheistic 
and henotheistic or kathenotheistic, in which sacrifice played 
the most important part; it was, in fact, the religious 
practice, par excellence, which was full of ritualistic acts 
(kmjacisesabahula) and which had for its objective the attain¬ 
ment of wealth and enjoyment in this world (bhogaUvaryaga- 
thn prati). Other-worldli ness was mostly conspicuous by its 
absence in the thought of the early Vedic Indo-Arvan, who 
felt a real pleasure in living a prosperous and joyful life. 
There was little scope for deep meditation in his early rituals, 
his deities being hardly ever the objects of his dhyanayoga. 
In such religious practice as briefly outlined above, what con¬ 
ceivable place could be assigned to the images of the Vedic 
gods? Those scholars who advocate their existence in this 
period would have us believe that all these sacrificial acts 
were performed in the presence of these sensible 
representations. But, in most of the early authoritative 
Brahmaiias, which lay down with meticulous details the mode 
of performing the various sacrifices, there is practically no 
reference to the idols of the gods, which would certainly have 
been explicitly mentioned if they were found necessary. In 
the subsequent period of the history of India, when the divine 
images bad come to play a requisite part in the religious lives 
of her people, they are clearly described as such in the con- 
tern pora r v 1 i teratu re. 

Scholars like Bellensen and Venkat-eswara mainly utilise 
the anthropomorphic descriptions of many of the Vedic 
-divinities as contained in the hymns of the Rgyeda in support 
of their theory. But what is the extent of this anthropo- 
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morphism? Keith correctly remarks, “ Though it would be 
wrong to ignore the anthropomorphic character of the gods, 
tiie Ycdic pantheon has none of the clearcut figures of the 
Greek, and unlike the Greek deities it is seldom difficult to 
doubt that the anthropomorphic forms but faintly veil 
phenomena of nature.”* The degree of this anthropomor¬ 
phism, again, was extremely variable. Such deities like 
Siirya, Usas, Agni, etc., for example, were intimately 
connected with their natural bases, and thus they could have 
very little of this element in their character ; whereas Indra, 
Yaruna and some other Yedic gods, who were considerably 
freed from their connection with the phenomena which 
produced their conception, could possess it to a very great 
extent. The endowment of the Vedic gods with particular 
forms in the imagination of the seers has been discussed at 
length by Yaska in his Niruhta, a work to be dated as early 
as 500 B.C. This interesting discussion requires to be fully 
quoted here, as it throws a flood of light on the problem at 
issue. Yaska writes, “ Now follows discussion of the form 
of the gods (ahara-cintanam dev&tdnam ). Some say, they 
resemble human beings in form (purusavidhak), for their 
panegyrics and their appellations are like those of sentient 
beings; and their human limbs are referred to in the hymns. 

.They are also (associated in their hymns of praise) 

with objects with which men are usually associated. 

.Moreover, they are associated with the sort of 

actions with which men are usually associated. Others say, 
the gods do not resemble human beings in form ( apurusa - 
rid hah), because those gods that are (actually) seen do not 
resemble human beings in form ; as, for instance, Agni 
(fire-god), Yayu (wind-god), Aditya (sun-god), Prthivi 
(earth-goddess), Candramas (moon-god), etc. As to the view 
that panegyrics of the gods are like those of sentient beings, 
(they reply) that inanimate objects, beginning from dice and 
ending with herbs, are likewise praised. As to the view that 


i A. B. Keith, Religion and Philosophy op the Veda and UpanUha&t, 
IVol. I, p. 58. 
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the human limbs of the gods are referred to in the hymns, 
(they reply) that this (treatment) is accorded to inanimate 
objects. . . . As to the view (that in their hymns of praise the 
gods are associated) with objects with which men are 
associated, (they reply) that it is just the same (in the case 

of inanimate objects) .Or the gods may both resemble 

human beings in form as well as may not resemble human 
beings in form. Or the gods who do not resemble human 
beings in form exist in the form of Karman (sacrifice) ; as for 
instance, the sacrifice performed by the Yajamana (sacrificer). 
This is the opinion of those who know the legends.” 1 This 
long quotation fully illustrates the attitude of a person of the 
6th century B.C., well-versed in the Yedic lore, to the whole 
question of anthropomorphism of the Vcdic divinities. To 
this anthropomorphisation will have to be added the charac¬ 
teristic manner of presenting many of the gods in therio- 
morphic forms, the latter again in some instances being 
ideologically connected with the different deities. Thus, 
the sun traversing through the wide firmament of the sky 
could be easily conceived as a mythical bird having beautiful 
wings (supamo gamtvmn); the fleet-footed horse might also 
symbolise the sun as a Rgvedic verse indicates (VII. 77 3 • 
here the goddess Dawn is said to lead a white steed). Some¬ 
times, this connection cannot be easily established. Thus, 
Agm is very often likened to various animals, “ in most cases 
doubtless with a view to indicating his functions rather than 
representing his personal form.” He is endowed with 
various animal and other forms such as those of a bull, a calf, 
a steed, an eagle, a swan and many other things. Two deities 
who are conceived invariably in animal form are the one- 
footed goat (Aja Ekapad) and the serpent of the deep (Ahi 
bmilinya). The former may 1* the lightning flash coming 


1 Laksliman Samp, The Nighanfu and The lftmUa FnalU r , 
and Notes pp, 116-17. It. P. Chanda fi ret noted importance 0 f tl^Ta 

“ h ' 8 The innings of An in Eastern India, HAS! No 30 Z To 

Gopmath Bao, on the basis of this passage in the 

^age worship, seems to have beeon.e common in the time of Y^ka- T * r 
Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, Introduction, p. 5 . ' ' ' ®' 
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down to earth in a single streak while the latter would seem 
to be an atmospheric deity dwelling in the atmospheric ocean. 
But these and many other similar concepts are pure and simple 
imageries without actual concrete bases. These theriomor- 
pliie and anthropomorphic descriptions, however, played an 
important part in the evolution of some of the cult gods 
in the subsequent religious history of India. Thus, it will 
be interesting to refer to two typical cases. Rudra, the Vedic 
base of the cult god Siva, is very often mythologically 
connected with Agni in the Epic and Puranic literature. 
Agni has been likened frequently with a bull in the Vedic 
texts, and Budra himself is called a bull in some Vedic verses 
(cf. R.V. II. 33, 8: Pra babhrave vrsabhaya ivitice etc., or 
II. 33, 6 : Unm<i mamanda vsrabho marutvan, etc.). Now, 
on the basis of this very fact, Rudra-Siva is sometimes 
primarily conceived in the form of a bull, and there are 
definite numismatic data in support of the representation of 
Siva as a bull. But, by a converted mental process of think¬ 
ing on the part of his worshipper, the theriomorphic form of 
the deity is assigned the position of a mount of the same god 
conceived anthropomorphically. Again, in some much later 
representations, this so-called animal mount of Rudra-Siva 
is made to assume the pure human form of the deity himself, 
with this difference only that its front hands are shown in 
the aiijali pose. Similarly, the Vedic Visnu, one of the 
constituent elements of the composite cult god Vasudeva- 
Narayan a-Visnu of the Epic and Puranic age, is undoubtedly 
one of the aspects of the sun-god in the Vedic period. The 
sun-bird, Gfarutman referred to above, is invariably assigned 
the position of the mount or vehicle to the above-named cult 
deity and is-represented in the later art as a hybrid creature, 
part man and part bird (though in the early Buddhist monu¬ 
ment of Sanchi, Garada is represented as a mythical bird 
with kundalas in its ear). But- the concrete representations 
of these anthropomorphic, theriomorphic and hybrid forms 
make their appearance in the sectarian art of much later date, 
and wc do not find any reference whatsoever to su^j figures 
in the multifarious descriptions of the-early Vedic divinities.. 
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It is to be noted, however, that the affinity of these later 
hybrid creatures of imagination is more marked with the 
different composite forms of a peculiar character found on 
the various Indus \alley seals of the pre-Yedic period. The 
latter have been discussed at some length in the first part of 
Chapter Y of this book. 

It will be useful, now, to consider in their proper 
perspective some of the early Yedic texts, already referred to, 
which are utilised by Bollensen and Yenkateswara in support 
of tlieir view's. The whole of the 33rd hymn of the second 
l nandala of the Rgveda, the first line of the 9th verse of which 
is taken by the former to allude to a painted image of Rudra, 
contains the praises of the god in which he is described in 
various ways; thus in verse 3, he is addressed as Ynjrabahu 
(with thunderbolt-like arms); in verse 5 he is characterised 
as soft-bellied, of good hailing voice, brown and possessing a 
beautiful nose (Rdfidoroh siihovo.,.bnbhnth susipro...) ; in 
verse 8, he is brown and white at the same time (babhrave... 
£vitice); in verse 10, he is addressed as the worthy god holding 
bow and arrow, wearing a beautiful and multi formed nisi-a 
garland (t.e., a garland made of niskas covered with many 
forms— Arhan bibkarsi sayakmi dkanrarhan niskam yajatam 
visvarupam ); above all, in the line quoted by Bollensen the 
word puruTupah (having multifarious forms) shows that the 
god Rudra was endowed with various forms according to the 
imagination of the hymnist Grtsamada, and there is "not the 
least justification for assuming that these were based on actual 
concrete figures. Similarly, the allusion to a probable image 
of Yaruna wearing a golden coat of mail with spies sitting 
around him, in R. V., I. 25, 13, is not at all convincing. 
Yaruna, the moral god, sung by the hymnist in various ways, 
is conceived as covered by a coat of mail and veiled in his 
radiance, thus being impervious to prying eyes, but himself 
looking into the secret virtues and vices of the mortals; the 
lnmnist s idea about his spies is a necessary corollary of this 
conception about him, for the god sends them to look into the 
actions of mankind and report to him all about them As 
regards R. V., Y. 52, 13, Max Muller has translated the 
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whole verse in this way, If he, after perceiving them, has 
approached them as gods with an offering, then may he for a 
gift remain united witli the brilliant (Maruts) who by their 
ornaments are glorious on their match. He further remarks, 
Ihis verse, as Roth says, is very obscure;...whatever the 
verse may mean, esnni devafi cannot mean the gods of the 
Maruts or prove the existence of idols, as Bollensen and even 
Muir imagined.” 1 This verse is undoubtedly difficult of 
correct interpretation ; it is extremely uncertain whether the 
particular extract from it at all means the images of the 
Maruts, and one cannot support a theory with the help of this 
enigmatic passage. The eleventh verse in the same hymn, 
however, may throw some light on it; there we are told that 
the Maruts might assume different forms according to their 
different functions (Hi citra rupfim dampt), such as protecting 
the world or collectively supporting it or sustaining from afar 
(the planets, stars and others). The dcvas in the passage in 
question may mean these various imaginary forms. In 
any case, if we read the whole hymn in which it occurs, 
ue cannot but hesitate to accept the interpretation 
put upon it by the above-mentioned scholars, gumbhatd in 
the passage in R. V., I. 21, 2, explained by Sayana as 
1 nfinavidhairalahMraih tobhitau frumta actually means 
L adorned with various praises,’ which arc figuratively taken 
by Sayana to mean ornaments. The words siirmyam 
susimmim in R. V VIH. 09, 12, cannot unquestionably 
refer to an image of Vanina in that particular context ; 
Ballantyne’s rendering of this passage is based on the similar 
description of a perforated iron image in later works, which 
was iieatcd and employed as a sort of punishment for wrong¬ 
doers who were compelled to embrace it. But that sense can 
hardly be applied here. No great importance can lie assigned 
to the descriptive epithets as susipra, kapardin, darSata and 
such others which merely emphasise the anthropomorphic 
conception of the deities to whom they ait' applied. The 
Rgvcdic verse. Cat ran irfigd etc. (IV. 58, 3), merely presents 


1 S.B.E., XXXII, pp. 313. 317 18. 
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to us in a metaphorical maimer the Yedic sacrifice. Yaska 
explains the imagery, thus, “ The four horns stand for the 
four \ edas, three legs for the three savanas, viz., the pratah-, 
the madhyandina- and the tfttya-savana, the two heads for the 
istis, viz., the prmjanlya and the vdayaniya, and the seven 
■hands tor sapta chundas or the mantras. Here sacrifice is 
likened to a bull bellowing, tied in three ways; this threefold 
binding is explained by Yaska as referring to its association 
with the mantras, brahmanas and the kalpasutras; the 
bellowing of the bull stands for the praising of the gods in 
sacrifices with Rh-mantras, offering oblations to them with 
Yajus ones, and praying to the gods with Sdrnan songs. The 
god Sacrifice is said to have entered into human beings for 
the purpose of making them offer sacrifices. 1 Such passages 
as J2. V., VI. 28, 0 and IV. 17, 4, which according to Vcnka- 
teswara contain distinct references to the fashioning of images, 
do not admit of the interpretations which have been put upon 
them, if they are read along with their contexts. What is 
the full meaning of the two verses in which the above occur? 
In the first, cows, probably the clouds alluded to in a 
metaphorical manner, are exhorted by the hvmnist, 
Bharadvaja, the son of Brhaspati, to nourish him and his 
people, to make lean, and thus ugly-looking, bodies beautiful, 
and to make his and his friends’ houses prosperous; the cows 
are described as emitting auspicious sounds, the gifts of which 
are so well sung in the sacrificial assemblies {Yfnjam gdvo 
medayatha krtem cidahlram titlcrnutha supratikam i 
Bhadram grham kmutha bhadravdeo brhadro vaya ucyate 
sabMsu). In the second, on the other hand, Varaadeva 

1 laska, Ainifrfa, XXII. I, 7— Catvari fahga itmeda ta etfi uktdstrayo asya 
pada iti svarani trlni dte Urge prdyaniyodayaniye saptahastdsah sapta 
tridhabaddhah tredhd bad&ho mardrabTShmanakalpaittmbho roravlti roravanamatya 
aavanakramena rghWiryajurbh tss&m a bhiryadenamTg bhiMa ms anti yajurbhiryajavti 

samabhisduvanti mahodeva ityesa hi mahan dero yadyajm martyo amvehtyesa hi 
manusyamptiati yajandya tasyoitard bhuyasc nirvaeanaya. Reference has already 
been made to a late sculpture corresponding partly to this description (the fi^re 
is hnman, its rnonnt being the bull) in the eastern Gopura of the Chidambaram 
temple. It is Visnu in one of bis minor manifestations; in the Brahmana literature 
(c/, Satapatha Brahmana , XIV. i # 1, 6), Visjju is identical with sacrifice, and here 
»e see the imagery is carried further and gWen a concrete shape. 
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2>si describes Dyaus who was the progenitor of Indra 
copiously praised, wielder of good thunderbolt and not fallen 
irom heaven, as being possessed of a valiant son by bringing 
forth whom Dyaus became a most skilful ‘ workman 
(Suvirastejanita manyata dyaurindrasya kart a svapastamo 
j/iut i la uri jajana svaryam suvajramanapacyutarrt sadaso na 
bhiima). Thus, there cannot be the least justification for our 
finding in any portion of these Rk verses a reference to the 
practice of image-making. Pruttka in the first passage should 
not be made much of, because the sense of a symbol or an 
image became attached to it in later texts ; as rigrdha primarily 
meant a body and secondarily also came to denote aii 
image, so was the case with this word. Very little also can 
be said in support of the above-named scholar’s method of 
finding a reference to thq practice of casting metal images 
m the particular passages quoted by him from the Rgveda 
The late hymn of the text (R. V. t X. 184, 1) is really a 
mantra uttered in the time of impregnation (garbhddMnd), 
and there are clear indications of the real meaning of 
the three verses constituting the hymn. As regards the 
particular passages in such Rk verses as VII. 56, 14, and VII. 
39, 10, if these are taken to allude to the temples of the 
Maruts, numerous others may be collected from the same 
text, which can be assumed to denote them. But the fact is 
that there is practically no support for the assumption that 
words like .gfhamedJmjam or grhamedhdsa even distantly 
allude to the temples or shrines of such Vedic gods as the 
Maruts. The characteristic terms, however, used in the 
grhyasvtras, as we shall presently sec. are devagrha, devdgdra, 
devakula , devayatana, etc., which denote the shrines of the 
gods; but, by the time the latest section of the Vedic. litera¬ 
ture was composed, images and temples had already been 
accepted by the higher sections of the Vedic Indo-Aryans. 
In the tfatapatha Brahmana, description is given of a structure 
of post and thatch with mat walls, which was discussed by 
Simpson as denoting a temple; but Coomaraswamy has 
rightly pointed out that “ this was a building for the perfor¬ 
mance of sacrifices, not a temple in the Inter sense.” This, 
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again, was a very simple shed of the primitive type and was 
called prdcmamm&a or pragiamsa (also described as MM) on 
account of the top beams which were bamboo ones extending 
from west to east; on a different mode of laying these again, 
the fire chapel was differently designated. In the udlclna- 
vamsa type of structure, also named vimata by Hiranyakesin 
(Srautasfitra, 3, 2 and 7, 1), the beams were laid from south 
to north. In more pompous types of sacrifices performed 
by kings, these types of buildings also served as fire chapels. 
In the Brahmana literature, again, “ many precise and 
elaborate details are given regarding the building of altars, 
generally fire-altars ” of various shapes; and it is noteworthy 
that the rules for the construction of these sacrificial altars, 
given in the Sidra Sutras, make use of dynamic symmetry, 
of which no trace can be recognised at a later period. 1 But 
nowhere in such literature is to be found any reference, 
however slight, to the mode of construction of temples or 
shrines, which must have found some place if the images 
end temples had played some part in the sacrificial religion 
of the early Vedic Indo-Aryans. The supposed allusion to 
the processions of the images of Indra in Rgveda, I. 10, 1 
and III. 53, 5-6, if carefully scrutinised, will be found to 
rest on no better data. 

It has been found necessary to discuss the views of 
Bollensen and Yenkateswara at some length in the above 
paragraphs, because their hypothesis was adumbrated with 
great skill and confidence as well as with the hypothetical 
support of elaborate textual data, their presentation of the 
case being by far the ablest one. Brindavan Ch. Bhatta- 
charyya, in the long introduction to Ins work on Indian 
Images, Part I, did also expound the view sponsored 
by the above scholars; hut the premises laid down by him 
in support of his conclusion were more or less the same as 
have been critically estimated and need not be discussed here 
in detail. The Kgvedic verse, X. 13ft, 3, does not prove 
the existence of the practice of image worship in early Vedic 


1 Coomaraswamv. History of Indian and Indonesian Art t p, 42. 
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religion ; but as lias been pointed out above that the verse, 
if it is read along with the succeeding ones and if the com¬ 
mentary of Sayaua is properly understood, does not at all 
justify us in finding in it an allusion to the making of images 
of the early Yedic gods and worshipping them. The mere use 
of the word p rati nut or pratika without the proper context will 
not be sufficient to demonstrate anything. Venkateswara, as 
has been pointed above, expressly remarks with reference to 
R, V V. 5*2, 15, “ that it shows that there was no idol 
worship.” In this connection, the interesting remark of 
Bloomfield requires to be noted at length : “The mind of 
the Yedic poet is the rationalistic mind of the ruminating 
philosopher, rather than the artistic mind which 
reproduces the finished product. It is engaged too 
much in reasoning about and constantly altering the wavering 
shapes of the gods, so that these remain to the end of Y T edic 
time too uncertain in outline, too fluid in substance for the 
modelling hand of the artist. On a pinch we could imagine 
a statue of the most material of the Yedic god Indra ; but it 
is hard to imagine a statue of the god Y T aruna. As a matter 
of fact there is no record of Yedic ikons, or Yedic temples. 
In all these senses there is no YTedic Pantheon.” 1 The long 
extract from Yaska’s Nirulda, already referred to above, 
dealing with the antliropomorphism of the Y r edic gods, 
should be noted again in this connection. R. P. Chanda 
rightly remarks, in regard to it, ” This discussion clearly 
shows that up to the time of Yaska which synchronises with 
the last phase of the Yedic period the Yedic gods had not 
been invested with the forms in which they appear in the 
Epics and the Pnranas.” 2 Non-existence of images and 
temples or the absence of the practice of image-worship among 
the higher section of the Yedic Indo-Aryans was not the 
characteristic only of this ancient people of the world. Many 
other nations of the ancient world can be shown to have been 
aniconists in practice. It is late in the religious history of 

1 Bloomfield, Religion of the Veda, p. 89. 

2 R, P. Chanda, No, 90, p. 2. The Gfhyasutras which refer to 

shrines of gods are collectively to he placed much later lhan Yaska, 
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China and Japan that any tangible traces of image-worship 
are to be found. Many of the nomadic tribes of the Semites 
did not practise it. “Among the Jews it appeared only in 
exceptional cases (e.g., the Golden Calf and the Brazen 
Serpent). Caesar and Tacitus assert that there were neither 
temples nor images among the Teutons. In Borne, according 
to A arro, the Romans lived 170 years without representing 
their gods by images. Even among the Greeks we find 
scarcely any traces of idolatry in the time of the Pelasgi.” 1 

When Bloomfield very guardedly wrote that one could 
imagine on a pinch a statue of Indra as he was the most 
material of the \ edic gods, he had in fiis mind the verses 
Ui. V., I\ . *2-1, 10 and A III. 1, 5) which had already been 
-noted. Macdonell thus observes in his Vedic Mythology 
(p. 155), “ Material objects are occasionally mentioned in the 
later A edic literature as symbols representing deities. 
Something of this kind (possibly an image) must be meant 
even in a passage of the Rgveda, in which the poet asks, 

‘ Who will buy this, etch” Again, in R. V., ATII. 1, 5, 
reference to some form of an idol is seen by him. The 
hymnist says, “0 thunderbolt-bearing Indra. * We do not 
sell you even at a large price; 0 Vajra-bearer, not even for 
thousands or ten thousands of riches; 0 possessor of many 
treasures, not even in exchange of untold wealth ’’ {Make 
cana tvamadrivah para Mhaya deyam t Na sahasraya 
myut&ya vajrivo na faMya iatamagha). Hopkins remarks 
about these two passages in his Religions of India (p. 150), 
thus, That images of the gods were supposed to be powerful 

may be inferred from the late verses (R. V, , TV. 24, 10)_ 

‘Who will buy my Indra, etc’., but allusions to idolatry are 
elsewhere extremely doubtful.” There can be no gainsaying 
the fact that in these two passages, very likely references to 
some sensible representations of Indra are made, for'these are 
actually offered for hire by the hymnist. But, even here, if 
we read these verses along with ‘the context, ’we feel grave 
doubt about accepting them as referring to actual images of 


1 Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, YoL VIL, p. 113 
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Indra. As Coomaraswamy remarks, “ Just as the Bodhi- 
tree and paduka atBharhut are called ‘ Buddha ’ (bhagavato), 
so here a symbol may have been referred to as ‘Indra’ ” 
(H.I.I.A., p, 42). But, here also the analogy is not complete. 
In the case of the various symbols anieonically representing 
the Master in the early Buddhist art of Central India, there 
cannot be the least hesitation in accepting them as regular 
objects of worship (puja) ; the use of the word ‘ bhagavat ’ 
in the Bbarkut labels, the attitude of the accessory human 
and animal figures clustering round the central symbol in 
the bas-reliefs, and the very nature of the monuments in which 
they appear leave no doubt as regards their character. These 
Indra fetishes, on the other hand, were they mere symbols 
or images, were certainly not so many objects of worship. 
Reference has already been made to Yenkateswara’s remark 
about accepting these as ‘permanent images of Indra’ used in 
Indra festival. But the very context in the former passage 
and the term 'vrtmni' used in it give in my opinion 
the clue regarding their character. These were in all 
probability meant for abhicara purposes, for inflicting harm 
and injury on the enemies of the hirer by performing some 
sacrificial rituals in which they were principally utilised ; if 
this interpretation of their original character is accepted,- 
there remains no ground for Yenkateswara’s supposition that 
vrtmni in the passage means 1 apparently images of Yrtra 
made for each occasion, whence the plural vrtmni to be slain 
by Indra.’ As Vrtra was the arch enemy of Indra, the plural 
of the word in this passage figuratively refers to the enemies 
of the hirer, who were to be harmed or slain through the 
agency of these Indra fetishes. This is fully borne out by 
Sayana in this manner; the commentator says, Tadanivt he 
kretaro yusmakam madhya evamapi samayah kriyate ) 
Yadayamindro vrtmni tvadiifan sat run jamghanat, etc., i.e., 
the hymnist says that this Indra of mine when it had killed 
your Yrtras, i.e., enemies', etc. Reference to abhicara 
, ritual, though implicit here, is explicit in many other 
Yedie, especially Brahmana, passages, and a substantial 
portion of the Atharvaveda is devoted to it. Thus, there 
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can be no question of placing the India fetishes on the same 
footing with the images of the cult gods of the subsequent 
period, though we &L..1 see afterwards that particular varieties 
of some of the latter were used also for abhiedra purposes (the 
rites associated with these acts unquestionably differed in the 
two periods). The above-mentioned sensible representations 
of Indra again remind us of various other objects which arc 
mentioned in the Brahmanas as symbolising several Yedic 
divinities, all these symbols being necessarily intimately 
connected with the rituals of sacrifice. Thus, “ the wheel 
is in various ritual performances employed as a symbol of the 
sun, as representing both its shape and its motion. It is thus 
used in the Vajapeya sacrifice, in the ceremony of laying the 
sacrificial fire, and at the solstitial festival. Gold or a fire¬ 
brand was employed as a symbol of the sun, when drawi ng 
water after sunset instead of before; and in piling the fire- 
altar, a disc of gold was placed on it to represent the sun.” 1 
But the clearest mention of a sensible representation is in 
association with the Agnicayana ceremony in sacrifice. This 
ceremony deals with the building of the fire-altar, indepen¬ 
dently of the ordinary Agnyddheya and Punarddheya 
ceremonies (the installation and the re-installation of the 
sacrificial fires). The Taittinya Smith it <1 (V. 2, 6-9) lays 
down that the objects named below are to be deposited in the 
foundation of the altar in this particular rite—a lotus leaf, 
a gold disc, a golden man ( hiranmaya purusa), two wooden 
ladles, a perforated brick, a brick of (lured grass, a living 
tortoise, the heads of dead animals including those of a horse 
and a bull, a mortar, a pan in the middle of which the head 
of the man is put, and the head of a snake. R. P. Chanda 
surmises that “ in such a company the golden man probably 
represents the human victim originally immolated and buried 
at the foundation of a sacred edifice.” It may be mentioned 

1 Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 155. With regard to the wheel and the 
golden disc symbolising the sun. Coomaraswamy'e remarks are worth quoting, 
“ The wheel which later on becomes the mark of a Cbakravartin, the discus of 
\isnu and the Buddhist Wheel of the Law. originally represented the sun. The 
disc of gold placed behind the fire-altar to represent the sun mav well be the origin 
of the later prabhamanilala or iiraScakru (nimbus)” (H.I.I.A., p. 41). 
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here in passim that in the foundation ceremonies of buildings 
in many parts of India, one rite consists of drawing in out¬ 
line with vermilion paint the figure of a man on a full-sized 
brick which is then placed in the lowermost depth of the 
foundation trench, it being understood that the particular 
brick w ith the outline drawing must not be disturbed in any 
way during the construction ; this figure is described in the 
ritual texts dealing with vastuyaga as vastupurusa to whom 
flowers., sandal paste, and five jewels ( paricaratna ) are offered. 

• The partially sacred character of the golden man, also, has 
rightly been emphasised by Chanda by referring to a 
Satapatha Brahmana passage (VII. 4, 1, 15) which identifies % 
it with Prajapati, Agni and even the sacrificer himself in 
turn. With regard to the mode of representation, the 
following extract from the same text (VII. 4, 1, 15) deserves 
careful notice, “ As to this they say ‘ Let him make no arms 
to this golden man, lest he should cause him to be redundant; 
for these two spoons are (in lieu of) his arms.’ Let him 
nevertheless make (him with arms).” 1 Coomaraswamy 
offers an apposite comparison of this crude figure, which must 
have been a plaque in human form, with the ‘‘little plaque 
supposed to represent PrthivI found in a burial mound, 
regarded as Vedic, at Lauriya Kandaugarh” (H.I.I.A., p. 4*2). 
This may also be compared with the tiny gold-leaf female 
figure which was found (among many other precious iand 
semi-precious objects in the inscribed relic casket at Piprawa, 
the relics, as the inscription informs us, being associated with 
Buddha. After a critical consideration of all these data, it 
can be confidently observed that, even when some references 
to symbols or sensible representations are found in the Vedic 
and Brahmanic texts, this does not necessarily mean that 
they were the images proper of the respective divinities. 


• 1 For the Taittiriya Samhita passage, cf. Keith, The Veda of the Black 
Yajus. Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 19, pp. 409-14. For the Satupatha Brahmana 
reference, cf. Eggeling, Sacred Books of the East , Vol. XLI, p. 376. R. 1\ Chanda 
first noticed the importance of these passages in his Memoir (No. 30), p. 2, and 
rightly observed that there was no room for images of gods in the Ycdic form of 
worship (yajila). 
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It has already been pointed out that the Yedic and 
Brahmanic texts mostly furnish us with material evidence 
concerning the beliefs and practices of the higher section of 
the Indo-Aryans. Thus, the view here presented to us is 
palpably one-sided, and our knowledge about the religious 
practices of the vast mass of the people and the original 
settlers of India is necessarily scanty. Eliot’s remark that 
"we cannot assume that ideas or usages not mentioned in 
the Rgveda did not exist at the time when it was composed ” 
(Hinduism and Buddhism, Yol. I., p. 53} is true to a great 
extent. The information supplied to us by data gleaned 
from it and the subsequent allied literature, is not merely 
negative, but also positive with regard to the customs of a 
certain section of the people; the practice of making images 
of their gods and worshipping them is not only not mentioned 
in them, but there is also positive evidence, as we have seen 
above, that in the type of religion sanctioned by them there 
could have been no place for it. But was it in vogue among the 
other vast section of the Indian people on whose customs and 
faith only occasional and fitful light is thrown by the above 
texts? We cannot be definitely sure in our answer to this 
question. But in the Rgveda, there arc one or two passages 
which seem to have a direct bearing on it. Certain classes 
of people are referred to in a deprecatory manner by the 
hvmnists in two of the Rk verses, one in R. V., YII. 21, 5, 
and the other in X. 99, 3. In the first verse Indra is prayed 
tc in order that the Raksasas may not harm the hymnist and 
he may kill the ferocious animals; the god is also besought 
not to let the SiSnadevas approach the sacrifice (Na ydtava 
Indra jujuvurno na vandana gavistha vedyubhih i Sa 
tordhadaryo visitnasya jantonm sisnadeva api gurrtam 
nah); in the second one, Indra is described as having slain 
tlie Sisnadevas, when he won the treasure of the hundred-gated 
fort (Anarvd yacchatadurasya vedo ghnailchtinadevffi abhi 
varpasa bhut). These Sisnadevas, as they are mentioned 
along with the Raksasas (ydtava) in the first, and as they are 
looked down upon and deprecated, have been taken by many 
European and Indian scholars to denote the original settlers 
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of India, the word meaning, according to them, those that 
have the phallus for their deity (siSjkt derail yesdm te). It 
must be said, however, that Sayana offered quite a different 
explanation of the term. He took it to mean those people 
that were addicted to sensual pleasures. The exact words used 
by Sayana in his commentary are— Xisnma divyanti kndanti 
iti sihi a derail ■ A bmhmacaryd ityarthah —which means 
that Sisnadevas are those who play with their organs of 
generation, i.e., those that have fallen from the vow of a 
Brahmacarl. He Quotes Yaska in his support in this manner 
Tathii c(i I ask ah i So ntsahntSvn yo vimnasya jantorvis- 
amasya ma fisnadera abrahmacaryah ' tfiSnam snathateh r 
A pi (jurrtam nah satyam va yajfiam vd i ( Niruicta , IV., 19). 
While commenting on the second passage (X. 99, 3), he uses 
the same explanation (Sifaiadevan abrahmacarydn): but, 
incidental reference may be made to bis commentary on 
R.V., X. 27, 19, where the word Msna occurs. The last part of 
the above Rk is— sadyah sisnd prattiimno nainyan ; 8 a van a 
comments on it thus— Sadyastaddnlrneva si/hul siindni i 
mnam snathateriti nirvacamt snathitrui tddayitrni rdksasd- 
divrnddni pramindnah prakarsena himsan etc. Here in this 
word he finds an allusion to Raksasas, presumably the original 
settlers of India deprecatingly mentioned. It is just possible 
that fi§na in this passage and tftinadeva in the two other 
passages quoted above denoted tlie same people. Tf this view 
is accepted, we find here an incidental reference to a parti¬ 
cular religious practice of a certain section of the Indian 
population of the remote times. It can very well be pre¬ 
sumed that this consisted of making sensible representations 
of the human phallus, which was conceived as symbolising 
principally the potent force at the root of creation, and wor¬ 
shipping them. The numerous phalli which have been 
discovered in the Indus Valley and which have been inter¬ 
preted as the cult-objects of a people who were culturally 
different from the early Yedic Indo-Aryans go a great length 
in supporting the above conclusion. This peculiar custom 
of using the phalli for cult-purposes was not liked by the 
latter. Even when phallieism came to he inseparably 
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associated with the worship of Budra-Siva, the orthodox 
Indo-Aryans who upheld the original Vedic tradition were at 
first tardy in its recognition. Hopkins remarks with regard 
to the above Vedic passages, “ Phallic worship may be 
alluded to in that of the ‘tail gods,’ as Garbe thinks, but is 
deprecated.” He is quite correct in this cautious acceptance 
of a hypothesis put forward by various other scholars; but 
the other part of his remark, viz,, “ One verse, however, 
which seems to have crept in by mistake is apparently due 
tc phallic influence ( R.V. , VIII. 1, 34), though such a cult 
was not openly acknowledged till Siva worship began, and 
is no part of Brahmanism,” is open to criticism (Religions of 
India, p. 251), In the Rk. verse to which he refers, there 
is not the least allusion to anything in support of phallicism ; 
it merely refers to the joy which was expressed by SaSvatl, 
the wife of Asanga, in seeing her husband restored to full 
sexual powers as a result of the austerities practised by her. 
She merely describes her husband’s organ in the verse, in¬ 
cidentally referring to her own feelings: ‘Anvasya sthuram 
dad rfa pnrast&danatfha ururamrammmfiyah 1 Xus rati narya- 
bhieaksydha su 5 hadra marya bhojanam ribharsi.' 

Another epithet, which is also deprecatingly used by the 
hymnists, in the Rgmda to denote certain classes of beings 
is Muradeva . It occurs as many as three times, viz., in 
VII. 104, *24, X. 87, 2 and X. 87, 14; in the first of these 
verses Indra is entreated to kill the Muradevas, while in the 
last two, Agni, the killer of the Baksasas (Raksohd), is asked 
to do the same. It will he necessary to quote portions of 
these with Havana’s commentary on them in order to esti¬ 
mate the importance of this term. R.V., VII. 104, 24 
reads — Indra jahi pumamsam yatudhanamnta striyarn 
mdyaya .4a4adandm > Vigrivdso mUradem rdantu nut fa 
d rSa nt sn ryarmt eramutant. It has been commented on 
by Sayana in this manner : He indra pumamsam pumrft- 
padharinam yatudhanam raksasani jahi \ mu ray a i Utapi ca 
mdyaya raUcanayd sdfadanam himsantlm striyam rdksasim 
ca join ) A pi ca mu ra deed mdranakndd rftksasa rigrlvdso 
vicchinnagnvdh santa rdantu, etc. In the two others 
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ntftradevdn is once explained as mudhadevan mdrakavya- 
pardn rdksasdn, and at the other place as simply mdra- 
vyfiparan mksasan. So, this term has been consistently 
explained by Sayana as Raksasas who are destructive; but 
presumably on the basis of his commentary on the second 
of the verses referred to above, Wilson translated it as 
* those who believe in vain gods.’ A. C. Das, however, 
observed on this, “It seems to me that the word ‘vain’ is not 
the correct rendering of mfira, which may mean * sense¬ 
less ’ like stocks and stones. The word, therefore, may 
refer to persons who believed in and worshipped * images ’ 
which were lifeless and senseless objects.” Das is cautious 
in this statement; but shortly after, he offers definite opinion 
“ that there were images of gods in Rgvedic times, though 
their worship was condemned by some of the advanced Aryan 
tribes.’ 1 2 We cannot be certain, however, on the basis of the 
data before us that the word in question definitely meant 
‘image-worshippers’, and we cannot endorse the view upheld 
by Das in this connection that the Vedic gods were iconically 
represented.* But, if the first part of Das’s view is 
accepted, then we find here a probable reference to a section 
of the original settlers of India who followed this particular 
custom. The term mura in muradeva may also mean ‘root’; 
in that case the compound word may mean ‘worshippers of 
root gods.’ But this does not give us a very satisfactory 
explanation of the term. 


1 A. C. Das, Rig vedic Culture , p, 145. A, P. Banerjee Bastrl notes the 
importance of the term in his article on 1 Tconism in India ' in LH.Q* t Vol. XII, 
1936. j>p. 335-41. He suggests that Muradeva r like the term may denote an 

ethnic entity; that the Maury as in the MakahMsya passage [already noted by me) 
does not refer to the royal Mauryas, but to a tribe of tong standing (cf. the Pali 
Moriya); that murft is derived from mUra worshipped by the earliest pre-Vedic 
people T the Milradevas, with whom may be affiliated the Yak$as and the Maury as. 

2 A. CL Das, op. cit*, p. 146. He cites R.F., VIII. 69 T 15-16, as referring 
to the mounting of an image of Indra on a golden chariot; according to him T the 
epithets erhftafco na kumarakah (like a small-limbed boy) applied to Indra can only 
hare reference to the small image of the god placed on the car; the word dampate 
(householder) also in the same hymn, applied to Tndra, probably refers, in his 
opinion, to the household image of the God worshipped by the IlsL But all this 
is based on data of a very uncertain character. 

9-1854 B 
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The character of the early Yedic religion, in which, 
as we have seen, there was no place for image-worship, 
gradually changed, and it will be necessary to consider whether 
this could find a place in its later phases. The age of the 
Rgveda was succeeded by that of the Brahmanas or sacri¬ 
ficial treatises which were really practical guide books for 
the correct performance of various types of sacrifices. The 
Yajurveda and the Sdinaveda form a sort of connecting link 
between these two periods; in the latter period the 
ceremonious yajfia came to be increasingly complicated and 
was left more and more in the hands of the initiated, who had 
to complete a difficult course of studies in order to take any 
important part in it. It has • already been pointed out 
that this elaborate ritual literature nowhere makes any 
mention of the image proper of the gods and the utmost 
that can be said about it is that it refers to some 
symbols of a few deities (mostly sun) utilised in times of 
particular sacrifices. The speculative section among the 
Indo-Aryans, however, did not long remain satisfied 
with the mere performance of these sacrifices, and they tried 
to assign special mystical significance to them. This was 
mostly the work of the Vanaprasthas, i.e., those sages that 
had gone into the forest after completing their lives as house¬ 
holders, and the results of their speculations w'ere incorporated 
in the Aranyakas, the name assigned to this kind of 
literature being significant. As this body of literature, or 
rather the earlier and more authoritative part of it (we should 
always be careful to exclude the khilas or supplements, 
for therein we find some materials concerning the later 

sectarian gods), is closely associated with the sacrifices,_ 

it unfolds before us their meaning (arthavada ),—there is ’no 
chance of our ever finding in it any allusion to divine 
images and their worship. These works set a high value, 
however, on the performance of ascetic practices as acts of 
practical piety and religion, salvation being attainable by 
this austere asceticism. The natural sequel of these 
speculative efforts and ascetic practices was the age 
ol the early authoritative Upanisads where the pursuit of 
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higher knowledge—the true knowledge about the Brahman, 
Atman and the Universe—was the chief desideratum. The 
teaching incorporated in these works was usually regarded 
as something secret or esoteric. Deus sen has correctly 
shown that the word Upanisad means * sitting down at the 
feet of a teacher to receive secret instruction: hence a 
secret conversation or doctrine'; this element of secrecy 
is further emphasised by the fact that the word is used 
in the Upanisadic literature with three distinct meanings, 
such as, (1) Secret word (as 'satyasya satyam ‘ tadvanam ’ 
or ‘ tajjalan ’—these words variously describing the Brah¬ 
man), (2) Secret text (in the Taittiriyaka school a section 
often ends with the words,—* iti upanisad ’), and (3) Secret 
import (‘ secret allegorical meaning of some ritual conception 
or practice’— e.g., Qhdndogya Upanisad, 1. 1. 10 :—‘for 
that which is executed with knowledge, with faith, with the 
Upanisad, i.e., the secret import of udgitha as om, that is 
more effective’). In such esoteric literature where the true 
nature of the Brahman and Atman is being deeply cogitated, 
it wi 11 be futile to seek for references to concrete representa¬ 
tions of deities; the Vedic gods no doubt make their 
occasional appearances there, but they do so as mere 
accessories either to illustrate some parable or to stand as a 
symbol for Brahman-Atman (as Indra in the Kausitaki 
Upanisad). The anthropomorphism which was present to a 
certain extent in their conception had no need to be empha¬ 
sised in their present environment, and as for Brahman, it 
would be sheer folly to even think of him in terms of other 
concrete objects, much less to sensibly represent him ( Na 
sandr&e tisthati rupamasya, na caksusa pasyati { kascanainam; 
na tasya pratima asti yasya nama mahadyasah). At best, 
various symbols, all abstract principles such as pranuh (vital 
breaths), prajna (intellect), ananda (bliss) or ananta 
(eternity), etc., were utilised by the thinkers in their 
attempts to realise the true nature of the Brahman; even 
such terms with intimate associations with sacrifice as uktha 
and the udgitha, and the sacrificial horse were thus used in 
the Upauisads of the respective schools of the Rgreda, 
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Sdmaveda and the Yajnrvcda. 1 The fundamentally specula¬ 
tive character of this literature, confined mostly to the domain 
of the intellectual, was certainly not .conducive to the origin 
and growth of icon ism. 

But, the word of caution previously sounded is worth 
reiterating. The peculiar mystico-philosophical beliefs 
which are expressed in this class of literature only confine 
themselves to undoubtedly a smaller section of the people, 
obviously the higher intellectuals. Scholars are often prone 
to generalise and assume that what can be said about these 
few is applicable to all the Indians of a particular period. 
G riimvedel makes this observation about the general artistic 
activities of the Indians of the period to which the Vedas 
and L panisads belong : “ Though a religio-mystical element 

may serve as a scanty foil for fully perfected or decadent 
artistic efforts, the philosophical-scientific tendency, especially 
with the practical side which it had in ancient India, is an 
altogether barren soil for art,.”* W e have practically no 
means of ascertaining from this class of literature the 
religious practices of the other larger section, though we shall 
see afterwards that the religious texts of the later heterodox 
sects like Buddhism and Jainism throw a flood of light on 
this subject. But, in the latest section of the Vedic literature, 
the Khilas (supplements) to the earlier authoritative 
Bra lima nas and Aranyakas, and the Grlivasutras, we have 
dear and unmistakable evidence about the recognition of the 
images of the gods and their shrines by the orthodox Vedic 
Brahmans (Snatakas and Grhasthas). The Sadvimsa 
Brahmana is a comparatively late addition to the Ttindya or 
Paficammda Mahabrahmana, one of the oldest Bralunanas 
In that part of the former which is known as 4 Adbhuta 
Brahmana , really a Vedanga text dealing with miracles and 
omens, we find reference to the performance of various rites 


Such was the august position to which this literature was raised and 
such was he respect which was paid to it that even after the evolution of the 
various euH-deit.es. treaties were composed in imitation of it. whose main interest 
and purpose was to glorify one or other of the various cult-deities 
3 Grfmwedel, Buddhist Art, p. 12. 
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for removing the evil effects of certain omens such as the 
trembling of the temples, the laughing, weeping, dancing, 
splitting, perspiring, opening and closing of the eyes of 
the divine images. 1 This passage certainly presupposes the 
partial recognition of the practice of image-worship. In the 
Sutra literature, the Grhyasutras (not the Srautasutras which 
are conversant about the rituals connected with sacrifice) 
which deal with the rites to be performed by the householders, 
we find this recognition more thorough. The Pdraskara 
Grhyasutra (III. 14, 8) tells us that the student (sndtaka), 
when going in his chariot towards the images of gods 
(daivatani), should descend from the chariot before he has 
reached them; if towards Brahmans, just before reach¬ 
ing them; if towards cows, when amid them; if 
towards fathers, when he has reached them. The daivatas, 
Brahmans, cows and fathers are mentioned in such a 
manner that the first one appears to be the most honoured 
among them. References also are to be found in this kind 
of literature to the shrines of the gods, and the terms used to 
denote them are ‘ devagrha ’, ‘ devayafana', 4 devakula’ (its 
Prakrta form is ‘deul‘). But even here it is doubtful 
whether those images and shrines were in any way associated 
with the well-known members of the Yedic hierarchy like 
Indra, Agni, Mitra, Varuna, Usas, Aditi and others. ' The 
connection in which those gods are mentioned in the above 
tests does not mean that their images are referred to, and 
many are the new entrants such as Isana, Ksetrapati, MldhusI, 
Jay ant a, >5i'i, Dhanapati, Bhadrakall and others, most of 
whom, it is presumable, had their icons and shrines. The 
whole of the Apastamba Grhyasutra, VII. 20, deals with the 
carrying about of the images of the bucolic deities like 
Isana, Midhogl -and Jayanta by the householder and placing 
them in huts built for them and offering to them boiled rice 


1 Sadvim^a Brahman®, X. 5. Dcvdyatanam hampante dtiirapratima hmanti 
rndanii nrtijmti sphvtanti svidijardi untnilanti, Brimlaban Chandra Bhattacharyya 
rites tills as rrn evidence in support cf his theory (ftat image-worship was practised 
by the early Yedic Indo-Aryans; cf. Indian Images t Pert I, p. %xix. 
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from tlie sthalipaka. More about this change of outlook in 
religion among the Yedic initiates will be discussed in the 
next chapter. 1 


» ApatlamU Grkyavdru, Vir. 10, 13; Hiranyahciin Gr. S 11 a fl 24* 

Sfh a Tt° M, 14 ’ etC - MraSkara Gr ~ S - I- 16. 33 furmshes S 

Skhak M 1. T P i‘ nS Sncl * 86 Sa ^ a ' Marka . u P»vT™. Saundikeya, 
llukhala, Mal.mluea, Aumnsa, Hantrmukba, Sarsapanma. Kun.gra and'mnr 

others who are prop, fated with offering* of mustard seeds m i xe d with rice-chaff 


CHAPTER IH 

The Origin and Development of Image-worship in India 

It lias been said in the preceding chapter that 

the later sections of the Vedic literature distinctly indicate 
remarkable changes being introduced in the religious 
outlook of the Indo-Aryans. It is true that they 

did not relinquish the practices which were performed with 
so much zest by their forefathers, but there cannot be the 
least doubt that all these were having more re-orientation 
due to. various factors that were in operation from the very 
beginning of the period when they first set their feet on 
Indian soil. The most important among these was undoubt- 
cdly the close contact which they had to come in with the 
previous inhabitants of India. However much they could revile 
the children of the Indian soil whom they were driving from 
the more covetable lands into the hills and jungles, -with such 
deprecatory epithets as dasas, anasas (noseless ones), yatus 
or ydtitdhanas, raksasas, dihiadevas, muradevas, etc., it 
cannot be denied that some of these latter people possessed a 
sort of material culture w 7 hich was much superior to that of 
their victors. It is a pity that we have not before us any literary 
record of what these people were like, what they believed 
and practised, what they thought of their conquerors, 
presented from their point of view; but the remains that have 
been unearthed in course of systematic excavations in the 
Indus Valley have brought to light immense evidence regard¬ 
ing the high and developed state of material civilisation with 
which their forefathers were endowed. The commingling 
of cultures of the immigrants and the former inhabitants was 
greatly responsible for the gradual introduction of various 
elements which are either not traceable, or traceable only in 
faint outlines, in the earlier literary works of the Indo-Aryans. 
The Rgveda , or the other Vedas and the early Brahmanas, had 
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practically nothing to say on such topics as the law of Karma, 
the transmigration of souls and their necessary concomitant, 
the somewhat pessimistic view of life; but these were 
gradually being more and more discussed in the different 
Upanisads. The wholesale pessimism of the Buddhists 
might not have been the characteristic of the latter, but there 
is little doubt that the genius of the Upanisads wholly 
differs from that of the Rgveda, however many ties may 
bind the two periods. Again, the pantheism of the 
former can very well be contrasted with the belief in the 
multifarious nature-gods of the Aryans as portrayed in the 
latter. Ail these new elements can be presumed to have 
grown in the Indian soil, in the inception of which the earlier 
settlers in India did not play a mean part. Keith has very 
cautiously presented the problem in this way: “The 
Upanisads, as in some degree all earlier thought in India, 
represent the outcome of the reflections of a people whose 
blood was mixed. We may, if we desire, call the Upanisads 
the product of Aryo-Dravidian thought; but if we do so, wc 
must remember that the effect of the intermixture must be 
regarded in the light of chemical fusion, in which both 
elements are transformed.’’ 1 

The one important element, however, which has got 
special bearing on our subject and the name of which is to 
be found in at least one of the major Upanisads, is Bhakti, 
primarily the loving adoration of some persons by others, 
but secondarily the deep affectionate and mystic devotion 
for some personal deity who is the object of worship (in the 
developed sense of the term, i.e., puja). Tf we briefly trace 
the history of the gradual emergence of Bhakti in the religious 
lives of the Indo-Aryans, we cannot but endorse the view just 
quoted. Among the several constituent factors which make 
up this element in its secondary aspect, the most important 
ones are ‘ belief in one personal god as spiritual being, the 
faith that his power is sufficient to secure that at the last 
the good will conquer, and lastly a conception of the nexus 


* Keith, Religion and Fhilotophy of the Veda and Upnnmds, YoL TI r p. 497, 
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tliat binds together God and his worshippers as mainly 
moral. 1 In the later stratum of the Rgveda, we find the 
struggling appearance of one supreme entity into which all 
■ the separately conceived Yedie divinities are merged. 3 Some 
faint traces of the belief in one moral god who looks after - 
tiie consciences and works of men are certainly present in 
some of the Rgvedic characterisations of Yaruna to whom 
prayers for forgiveness are offered by the hymoists/ Keith 
lias observed, “ The thought of India started from a religion 
which had in Yaruna a god of decidedly moral character and 
the simple worship of that deity with its consciousness of sin 
and trust in the divine forgiveness is doubtless one of the first 
roots of Bhakti. ' But this kind of worship dedicated to such 
a god was arrested in its growth, and the prominence given to 
the other gods like Indra, Agni, Soma, and others, intimately 
associated with sacrifice, adversely affected it. Even then in’ 
one of the late hymns of the Rgveda (X. 125), the goddess 
A ;lc is made to say, “ I give wealth unto him who gives 
sacrifice;...! am that through which one eats, breathes, sees 
and hears;..,him that I love, 1 make strong, to be a priest, 
a seer, a sage." Eliot remarks about this passage, “ This 
reads like an ancient preliminary study for the BhagavadgUa. 
hike Krsna, the deity claims to be in all and like him to 
reward her votaries.’' 5 In the TTpanisads, on the other hand, 
the mental attitude of the thinkers to the one supreme entity, 
viz., Brahman-Atinan, gets a character which is, in no very 
uncertain manner, reminiscent of Bhakti. The growth and 
development of monotheism, a direct result of the pantheistic 
conception of the earlier (Jpanisads, was the certain back¬ 
ground on which Bhakti was to develop among the intellectual 

1 N. MafnicOl, Indian Theism, p. 7, _ 

2 ('j ., R r V ♦, I, 164. 46; huh am Mi tram Varunamagnimahutitiha dwtjah 
s*t sn}ifinja fjarutmiiTi I Ekam sadviprfi bahudha mdantyogtlirn tjamam mat arid? a na- 
mfihuh ! 

^ R* V I. 25, 1 anil 2. ami similar other yeraes. 

4 J.R.A.S., p. 8S4, 

5 Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Yol. TI, p. 181, He says further, ‘It 

M true that the *Come imto me 1 Mranam rraja) is not distinctly 

expressed* but if ia surely struggling lor expression/' 

10-1854 B 
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section of the composite population of India. The impersona 1- 
personal Brahman was no doubt ill-suited to play the role 
of the one god of devotion and the strictly monistic character 
of some of the earlier Upanisadie passages was logically . 
inimical to the ideas of loving faith; still there are many 
passages in some of them, which are significant, We are 
told in one of them that ' Atman cannot he gained by the 
instruction, nor hy understanding nor by much learning ■, he 
whom Atman chooses, hy him the Atman can be gained : to 
him the Atman reveals its own essence (or person). Here, 
even though the idea ol faith or love is not distinctly present, 
yet the positive assertion that Atman selects its own and it 
cannot be gained by proficiency in the Yedic lore and other 
tilings does forcibly remind us of the free grace of the personal 
god. 1 This again seems to he clear in the Kafk&kd passage 
(II, 20) which speaks of the ability of a person to see the glory 
of the Atman if he is graced by the creator, if the word in this 
verse is taken to meau 1 3 * * * by the grace of the creator dhfituh 
praMM and not ' through the tranquillity of the senses ’ 
(dhatu-prasadat) as Sankara explains it. The tivetasvatara 
Upanisad (III. 20) which contains much that is theistic in 
nature contains the same passage with an alteration which, 
though slight, is material.* It is in this Upanisad among 
the major ones, that we find for the first time the mention of 
the word Bhakti which occurs in the last verse of the work. 8 
From this time ornvard references to it become clearer and 
clearer, and Pauini in the several sutras of his Astadhyaifi 
lays down rules for various word-format ions in which the 

i Tndra says to Prafeardana who lmd asked him for a boon, “ Know me only: 
that ie what I deem moat beneficial to man, that he should know me, ... He who 
meditates on me as life and immortality gains his full life in this world and in 
heaven immortality. 1 ‘ Eliot remarks about this passage, ‘Though the relation of 
the devotee to the deity here is purely intellectual and not emotional/ still the 
idea, that intellectual devotion directed to a particular deity will be rewarded, is 
clearly present' : Eliot, op- tit,, p- 181, But he forgets that Indra here symbolises 

the highest principle discussed in the early Upankads- 

3 The last carana of this verse, tiz,, dhatu-pms&dwmahimfinamatinanah, 

is changed into dfmtuh prasMdnmahhmnamUam. 

a Up. f VI, 33—Posyfl devf parti bhakimjafM dnr taihd gurau t 

Tnsynitr kaihila hyartfmh prafrarfante mahdfiMPtah || 
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etymological sense of the word Bhakti, viz., 'resorting to 
and then loving the thing resorted to with faith and devotion 
is the central idea. 1 

The Upanisadie Brahman-Atman, when conceived in the 
personal aspect, especially in the theistic Upanisads, is usually 
called not Deva (god), but Isa, XSana, Isvara, and latterly 
Parame^vara. But even then, 3veta&vatara found it neces¬ 
sary to refer to some divine personal entity like Rudra (also 
mentioned under other names such as Eka deva, Mahan deva, 
MaheSvara, Mayf and once even Siva: 1 jnatvd Hvam 

sarvabhutesu tjmUutm ’), who was the recipient of the homage 
of his devotees. In this work which has not cut itself asunder 
from the general body of the scheme of the early Upanisads 
(‘beneath the characters of theism are discerned, half 
obliterated, those of pantheism and under the latter, again, 
those of idealism,’ — Deussen), we are told that the knowledge 
alone of this one god will break up the fetters of death, and 
nothing will be gained by him bv the learning of the Rk 
verses, who docs not know him (Yastunna veda kimrea kari - 
syati). But evidently such a mental attitude of the thinkers, 
though no doubt it bespeaks a great deal of progress towards 
the development of cult religions and sectarianism, was not 
at all truly sectarian in character. Its natural corollary, 
however, was the growth of the latter in which the element ot 
Bhakti was the main guiding principle. The gods, 
round whom these cults developed, were not recruited from the 
orthodox Vedic Pantheon, but from quite a different source. 
India, Prajapati, Mitra, Vanina, Yama, Agni and others 
could never effectively serve in the role of cult-deities, though 
some attempts were possibly made by those of the Vedic way 
of thinking to foist one or other of them as rivals to the 
more important cult-gods. Hut these, il they were ever 
seriously' made, were destined to failure, and in the developed 
sectarianism of the Epic and Puranic periods we find several 
of the more important Vedic deities such as Indra, Vanina, 
Agni, Vavu, Yama and one of the less important ones like 


i IV, 95 a. 
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Nirrti relegated to the comparatively insignificant position 
of the guardians of quarters (Dikpalas), where the highest 
purpose they could serve was of a mere accessory character. 
Some of the Vedic gods, again, like Yisnu, Rudra and Surya 
came to he merged in the composite cult-deities at a 
subsequent period, and this merger was so complete and so 
important for the cults themselves that some of the latter 
came to be designated, optionally at first, but more constantly 
at a later period, by the names of the Yedic counterparts of 
their cult-pictures (cf. the part played by Yisnu in the 
Bhagavata or Pancaratra cult which came to be described 
as Vaisnava at a later date). But the originals of these 
gods weie actual human heroes like Vasudeva Krsna, 
the son of DevakT (cf. Krsna Devaklputra of the 
Chandogya Upanisad, III. 17), Sakyanmni Gotama and 
Mahavira, or mythological beings like Siva (Rudra-Siva), 
the \aksas Manibhadra, Piirnabhadra and others, and 
the goddess Uma-Durga-Parvatl-Vindhyavasini. 1 Pan’ini in 
his sutra, Vasndevarjiimbhijam run (IV. 3. <>K) most probably 
refers to two sectaries who were the exclusive worshippers 
of the apotheosised human heroes Vasudeva and Arjuna, 
of whom the former was the more honoured and more 
important. Patanjali’s • commentary on this sutra fully 
endorses the view; but what is also very interesting is that 
Patanjali refers to a sect called the divabh&gavatas or 
devotees of giva, the Holy One, who carried in their hands 
an iron lance as an emblem of Siva whom they worshipped.* 
The early Buddhist .works on many occasions refer to the 
various kinds of worship that prevailed in India, especially in 
Central and Eastern India, at a time when Buddha preached 
his doctrine. R. G. Blmndarkar quotes a very interesting 
passage from the Niddesa, which furnishes us with a curious 
record of the various religious systems and superstitions that 
prevailed at the period : ‘The deity of the lay followers of 


Elaborate use was made of the descriptions of the Vedic counterparts of 
the syncre ic gods, thus fully substantiating the hypothesis already referred to 
regarding the composite culture of the post-Vedic period. 

* Ma)iabha$\ia, under Pacini, V. 2. 76. 
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the Ajivakas is the Ajivakas, of those of the Nighanthas is the 
Nighanthas, of those of the -Intilas is the Jatilas, of those of the 
Paribbajakas is the Paribbajakas, of those of the Avaruddbakas 
is the Avaruddhakas, aud the deity of those who' are devoted to 
au elephant, a horse, a cow, a dog, a crow, Yasudeva, Baladeva, 
Punnabhadda, Maiiibhadda, Aggi, Nagas, Supannas, 
Yakkhas, Astiras, Gandhabbas, Maharajas, Canda, Suriya, 
Inda, Brahma, Deva, DisSa is the elephant, the horse, the 
cow, the dog, the crow, Yasudeva, Baladeva, Punnabhadda, 
Maiiibhadda, etc., respectively. 1 It will be wrong to suppose 
that this curious assortment of worshippers of particular 
objects indicates all of them as separate sectaries; what is 
worth noting, however, is that here is an authentic presenta¬ 
tion of a medley in which the sects of Yasudeva, the Ajivakas 
and the Nirgranthas are mixed up with the believers not only 
in the Yedie gods like Indra, Agni, Candra, Surya and others, 
or with those putting their faith in the efficacy of austerities 
and asceticism ( cf . the Paribbajakas and the Jatilas), but 
also with the superstitious animists. The last group, how¬ 
ever • much they might be deprecated by the cultured 
intellectuals of the day, played no mean a part in moulding the 
beliefs and practices of their more advanced contemporaries. 
Megssthenes, as quoted by Arrian, mentions that Herakles 
was the special object of worship of the Sourasenoi, an Indian 
tribe in whose land were the great cities of Met bora and 
Kleisobora (Mathura and Krsnapura), and through which 
flowed the river lobares (Yamuna); this is a confirmation 
from a foreign source regarding the existence of at least one 
sectary among the several named above in the fourth century 
B.C. in the Yamuna region 2 3 \Ve shall see later on that 
archaeological data from the 2nd century B.C. onwards 
substantially corroborate the above facts. 

1 11. G\ Bhaudarkar. Vaisnavism, Sairism and Minor Religious Systems, 

p. 3* 

3 McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, 
p K 201- E, G. Bhandarkar was the first to identify the tribe of Lhe Sourasenoi 
with the Sltratas, ami Herakles with VSsudevn, The Greek writers appositely 
designated Yasudeva Kfspa as Herakles, for both these deities were very probably 
apofcheosised human beings. 
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A somewhat elaborate discussion about the origin and 
growth of the idea of Bhakti has been found necessary 
because the solution of the whole problem of the origin of 
image-worship itself principally depends on it. Some sensible 
objects were found to be indispensable by the various 
sectaries who required them as so many visible symbols for 
the various personal gods to whom they rendered their 
exclusive homage. The symbols and images in their case 
analogically did the same ■ sort of service as was done by 
hire (Agni) in "Yedie ritualism, hire was specially sacred 
to the Vedic priests, because it was the carrier of the 
sacrificers’ oblations to their respective gods ; in the case of a 
sectary, the image or icon or any such visible symbol of his 
deity was the handy medium through which he could 
transfer his one-souled devotion (ekatniifci bhakti) to his 
god. That was the primary purpose for which they were 
usually intended, though there is textual evidence regarding 
their being used secondarily for such purposes as abhicara , 
etc. { cf. the abhicarika murtis as described in the 
\ atkJia flash <j an id) . The rendering of one’s homage was 

done by various acts of pujd in which images were absolutely 
necessary; these were abkigamana or going to the temple 
of the deity w-ith the speech, the body and the mind centred 
on him, upadam or collecting the materials of worship such 
as flowers, incense, sandal paste, offerings (naivedya), etc., 
ijya or the very act of worshipping the Sri Yigr'aha (the 
auspicious body of the lord), svddhydya or the muttering of 
the mantra usual to particular cult-divinities, and lastly, yoga 
or meditation. 1 The last constituent of the act of puja 
has got special bearing on the history of the evolution ol 
the icons. One author tolls us that tlie image-maker should 
fashion images in such a manner that they would conduce 
to the success of the dhyana-yoga* Many images are 

1 Some or the Mantras special to particular deities are (1) the twelve syllabled 
Bhiiyavata mantra : Om name, bhagavaU VSnudevaya, (2) the five-syllabled Saivn 
oner Namah Svaya and (3) the seven-syllabled Salrti mantra : Paramesvari svaha 

2 gukramlisara, Cb* TV-, Section 4, 147 : 

Dhyan&yogatya tunnsiddhyai prutintnlaksaiiam smftam 3 

PratimMrako mar tty o yathadhydnarato bhavet g 
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known where the deity himself is shown in the pose of a 
Yogi immersed in deep meditation (c/. the images of Jina, 
Buddha, Yogasana Visnu, Yogadaksinamtirti of Siva and 
others). A notice of a very interesting passage in the 
Mahabharata which refers to Narada’s visit fo the Badarika- 
srama to see Nara and Narayana will not be out of place 
liere. Narad a finds the latter engaged in the act of worship¬ 
ping; bewildered at this (because Narayana was himself an 
object of worship), Narada asks him almut the latter’s 
object of devotion. Then the Lord tells him that he 
is worshipping his original Prakrti, the source of all 
that is and that is to be. 1 * Here we have a textual 
evidence in support of deities themselves being conceived in 
the dhyana-yoga, and their images depicted in this very pose 
had the practical utility of aiding the devotee to concentrate 
the mind on his god. The importance of such images as 
well as their connection with those that were discovered 
in the Indus Valley has been elaborately discussed by R. P. 
Chanda in some of his writings. 3 The true significance 
and purpose of the image proper of the god must lie under¬ 
stood in this light, and this is fully emphasised bv the 
passages appearing in such late works as Rfimapurvatapaniya 
and Jabfiladarsana Upanisads and Mahfniirrmut Tantra, even 
though some of them deprecate the practice of the persons wlin 


1 Mahabharata, Vahgavasl Edition, Santi Pam, Nsrayaiuya Parvii- 
dhy&ya f rh. 334, verses, This passage is a curious amalgam of the 

Sankhya and the Yoga. The entity who is the object of Nara T s and Narayanans 
devotion is described thus : Yattat suksmamavijiieyauiatyakiamacalam dhruvam 1 
IndTitjairindriydrtiwiica sarvabhutaixca varjitam II Sa hyantaratmd bhfddndm 
ksstrajHaiceU kathyate i Trigunavyalirikta vai puru$aSceti hajpitah II Tasmdda- 
vyaktamntpannam tugunam dzijasattuma i Avyaktd vyaktabhavastihd yd m 
prakrtnavyayd || yonimavayorviddhi yo'sau sadasadatmakah i Ibabhi/dw 

pdjyatc so'hi daive pit rye ca kalpate II This original Prakrti, we are told further 
on T was none other than Hari. 

3 This is ably recounted in one of his latest works, Medieval Indian 

Sculptures in the British Museum T Ch. T, pp. 6-10. He suggests that the ‘ sudden 
rise of the cult of the images of the Yogi in north-western India (Gandhara and 
Mathura) is onbir a revival of an old cult of the image of the Yogi once prevalent 
m that region/ . 
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offer their bhakti to their gods through these media. 1 But 
these works are mainly written from the point of view of those 
\vho thinly believed in worshipping the highest principle with¬ 
out the aid of any media (nirdhampasana) , and the attitude of 
some of them was strictly non-dualist (tiiranwtrhani paiyanti). 

14 wlIt be profitable to compare this view-point about the 
usefulness oh the images with that presented in the works of 
the Bhagavatas or the Pancaratras. We have already men¬ 
tioned the significance of such words as vigraha, bera, tann, 
rupa, etc. ; these are mostly utilised in such literature replete 
with sentiments of deep loving faith for the lord Vasudevn 
and his principal aspects. The manner of describing 
euphemistically the images after due consecration as the 
very bodies or forms of the god is fully emphasised therein 
by the prescription that the cult-picture of the deity was one 
ot Jus five-fold forms; they are Para, the highest form, Vyuha, 
t le emanatory forms, Vtbhara, the inearnatory forms, Antar- 
yamin, the lord as immanent in the universe and as the inner 
controller of the individual, and lastly the Aral the duly 
consecrated images. This concept of the image is based or, 
its unique sublimation to the very position of the godhead, the 
object of deep loving adoration to the devotee. The process 
presupposes a mental preparation, a studied effort on the part 
ot the worshipper, which culminates in the attainment of that 
^ rame m ‘ m 1 * 71 which an object fashioned by human hands 
Ml reaches such an august level. ■ A concept similar to the above 
r * s essentially one of the characteristic features of most of the 
religious cults of India in which the Bhakti element was the 
main guiding, principle. The Alvars or the Nayanmars in 
the south, the Vaisnava or the Saiva saints of the north 


* Cinmaya»ySdvmya«ya niskahtyMaririnali 1 UpSsakSndm karyirthm 
itahmana rQpakalpato (Bamapurvatopaniya Upanisad) ■ ShamStmavi patmnt, 
praitmiu wo yoginah i AjOSnSip bhivanartlwya praiima parikalpila (JsbalaterSana 
bpamtadf, Evam gvnnnusarma rupani vivid!,aw col Kalpituni hMrthaya bhakta 
vamaljiamedhaidm (MahSnirva^a Tantra). The last-named work thus derides the 
efforts of those who want to attain salvation through this method : • Manaxs kalmtS 

rajyena rdjano mSn / KSt . 

(aih& “ , ^^hdadhah^mdt.murtavVvaTabmmayah t KHSyantasiapasa junam 
tnnd mohsatrt na yanii te f| 1 
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and the Acaryas of many of the sectarian religious systems 
of the early and mediaeval periods throughout India were 
highly cultured people, but in their approach to the 
deity the divine image played a very important part. 
So, T. A. G. Rao’s observation, “ the Hindu gfistras 
prescribe image worship to weak unevolved persons 
in particular ”, will have to he modified. It is true that 
tile root idea of image-worship can be traced to animism, 
hut so also can the idea of the immanence of the godhead 
he traced, yet in its rationalised and developed form there is 
very little place for crudity or savagery. It has therefore been 
truly remarked that " in dealing with savage ideas of the in¬ 
animate, it must be kept in mind that non-living things are 
worshipped or feared not in any symbolical sense, which is 
altogether foreign to the hirer intelligence, hut as the supposed 
home of a spirit, or as in some, sense a vehicle of power.'" 
This symbolism is further expressed and emphasised by the 
usual practices of endowing the mediaeval Indian images with 
many hands, which has been dubbed as a monstrosity by 
some scholars. Different explanations have been suggested 
by different scholars with regard to this feature. Macdonell, 
for example, suggested that it was the direct outcome of the 
monographers’ necessity to distinguish the image of one 
deity from the other, when the earlier mode of doing so by 
the placing of mounts below them was found inadequate due 
to the gradual increase of the pantheon. He wanted to 
substantiate his view by referring to one universal feature of 
the multi-armed images: their natural hands were in¬ 
variably to be found in such ‘act ion-poses as ahhaya, vara da, 
etc., whereas the added hands carried different implements 
which were, according to him, nothing but diffeientiating 
marks." Rut this statement is difficult to accept. The 
alternative suggestion, that the hands and the ayudhas 

1 Edward Clodd, Animitm, p. 78. Italics are mine. 

2 J.R.A.S., 1910, pp. 127-8. Refer to A. M. Eocart's article on 
■Many-armed Gods' in Ada Orient alia, Vol. VTI, 1929, pp. 91 ff. Hoeart 
remarks. 1 2 Evidently theological considerations were paramount in deciding the 
number of arms, and this is far more in accord with what we know of the Indian 
mind than Prof, Macdonell’s theory. 

11-185* B. 
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or implements in them portray attempts to symbolise, however 
ineffectively, the multifarious activities of the god, is more 
acceptable. T. A. G. Kao says, ‘The images of the Hindu gods 
and goddesses are representations of the various conceptions 
of divine attributes. Sculpturally it may be said, the 
number of hands in an image represents the number of 
attributes belonging to the deity, and their nature is denoted 
by the ayudha held in the hand or by the pose maintained 
by it/ 1 

A well-executed image, if it follows the rules of propor¬ 
tions laid down in the Silpasastras and is pleasing to the 
eye, invites the deity to reside in it and is particularly 
auspicious to its worshipper. 2 But deities were not always 
iconically represented ; over and above their concrete re¬ 
presentations in anthropomorphic and, rarely, theriomorphie 
forms, they could also be figured in an aniconic manner. The 
latter mode is undoubtedly reminiscent of an earlier practice. 
In India, iconism and aniconism existed side by side from 
a very early period, and this feature is also present even in 
modern times. Buddha could he represented by means of 
such symbols as the Bodhi tree with Vajrasana beneath it, 
his foot prints, the stupa, etc., which were directly associated 
with him; in the Amaravati and Niigarjunikonda sculptures 
of the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D., we find him being depicted 
iconically and aniconically at the same time, though in the 
earlier Buddhist art of Central India he used to be represented 
only in the latter manner. Similarly, Brailmanical cult 
.deities could as well lie worshipped in the Salagramas, the 
Bana-lihgas and the Yantras, as in images ; but here, how¬ 
ever, their association with the symbols was not so direct. 
Attempts were not wanting to account for this connection by 


1 T. A. G. Rao. op. eil., Yol. T, Part 1 , Introduction, p. 27. The weapons 
or attributes, in the case of some at !east of the Brahman i™ I images, huve also 
their liases in the anthropomorphic descriptions or Iheir Vedic counterparts. 

2 Abhirupgacca bimbtinSm Asm* snnnMynmrcchati (Ilayatirsa "-flfflUfjfrn) 
Suliraniliwa, IV. Sec. 4 : 152-3 Yatortmayovaih pun,a ptm,jod« tummohari ■ 
A nyathayurdhanahara nityam ilMhavivarddhim || 
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the fabrication of mythological stories. 1 2 The Salagramas, 
Bana-lingas and Yantras are primarily associated with the 
Vaisnava, Saiva and Sakta cults respectively. Then, there 
are various sacred stones scattered over different parts of 
India, which are taken to stand for one or other of the cult 
divinities. It has been shown that rude stone monuments 
consisting of menhirs, dolmens, cairns, and cromlechs dis¬ 
tributed over parts of Europe, Western Asia and India are 
essentially sepulchral in character.* The Indian phalli, 
esjK*cially their early specimens, portray this feature to a 
very great extent. Many instances are known, in India 
of ancient and modern times, of stones being regarded as 
aniconic representations of the cult-deities. The well- 
known Sakta tradition about the severed limbs of Sat! fall¬ 
ing in different parts of India and about the latter being 
regarded as so many plthasthdnas, particularly sacred to the 
Sakti-worshippers, should be noted in this connection. In 
modern times, the most important objects of worship in many 
of these shrines are usually stone blocks covered over with 
red cloth, which are described as this or that limb of the 
goddess. It is interesting to observe here that Hiuen 
Thsang records in his Si-yu-ki some useful details about a 
great mountain in ancient Gandhara, ‘ which bad a likeness 
(or image) of Mahesvara’s spouse Blumft-devT of dark-blue 
stone. According to local accounts this was a natural image 
of the goddess; it was a great resort of devotees from 
all parts of India. At the foot of the mountain was 
a temple of Mahesvara-deva in which the ash-smearing 
Tirthikas performed much worship.’ Watters remarks, 

* The image or likeness of BhHna-devI here mentioned was 
apparently a dark-blue rock in the mountain supposed to 
have resemblance to that Goddess.’ 3 Watters’ observation 


1 Cf , T. A. G, Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, Part I T Introduction, pp. ft JL Ran 
gives ns an elaborate account of these jhi iconic symbols. 

2 Grant Allen, The Evolution of the Idea of God t pp. Gft flf, 

a Watters, 1 On Yuan Ghwang,' Vol. I, pp. 22L-22. The Bbimfi- 
deyl shrine is evidently identical with the Bhlmlsthaim beyond Pafieanada 
mentioned in the Mahdbhamta, Yanaparva, Oh. S$ T verses 84-85, and probably 
also with Bblsapa of the Mahdmdyim text. According to the Mahabharala, there 
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about the resemblance is immaterial; but, what is of import¬ 
ance here is that we find in it an authentic reference to a 
svayambhuniurti of the goddess in the 7th century A.D. 
Now, these objects of worship are principally aniconic stones, 
and numerous textual references to the self-wrought phalli 
(Svayambhu lihgas) have been quoted by Gopinath Kao in 
his work (section on Lihgas). It seems that sometimes 
these aniconic objects were held in more veneration than the 
images fashioned by human hands, for the list supplied by 
Kao proves that claims were put forward on behalf of man¬ 
made Siva-1 itigas to be regarded as Srayambhu (hies. Then 
there arc sacred trees and other objects which were also held in 
high respect on account of their association with certain 
spiritual entities, and in the subsequent religious history of 
India, these were specially associated with one or other of 
the cult divinities. Reference may be made to the high 
esteem in which the bad and tulasi trees were held by the 
devotees of Siva and Visnu respectively, and also to the 
sthaU-vrksas associated with particular shrines ; numismatic 
data, as I shall show afterwards, seem to prove that more or 
less similar was the case in much earlier times. The asso¬ 
ciation of the Asvattha (Ficus religiosa) with Sakyamuni 
Buddha and that of the various other trees like Pundarika, 
Sirisa, Patali, Nyagrodha and others with his predecessors 
were not the special feature of the Buddhist creed alone; 
these Bod hi trees were the direct descendants of the Gaitya 
Vrksas (rukkhacetiyani ) of more primitive times. The trees 
and branches appearing so frequently in the numerous seals 
discovered in the Indus Valley had most probably some cult 
significance of this character. 

It is time now to discuss some of the literary data with 
regard to the prevalence of images in the post-Vedic period. 

was a Yonitlriha, there, a dip into whose kiintla was regarded as highly auspicious in 
character. These details are important for the religious history of India; the 
Yonipltha is now at Kamakhya, near Gauhati, Assam, and the particular Bhsirava 
of the Devi is Umananda on a reek in the midst of the Brahmaputra near by. 
In the 7th century A.D. there was a similar shrine in the heart of Gaurthsra 
with the adjacent slirinc of the Bhairava fgiva). For detailed discussions about 
these, cf. my article in Indian Historical Quarterly, Vot. XTV 103$ 1 pp 751.3 
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Incidental reference has already been made to one or two 
among-them in the first few pages of the second chapter of 
this work. But, a collected presentation of some of those 
as well as several other data will be necessary for the better 
understanding of the topic under discussion here. Panini’s 
sutra, jivikdrthe cCtpamje (V. 3. 99) as explained by the 
later commentators is interesting ; it gives us positive 
information about the concrete representations of deities 
in the 5th century B.C. 1 But from this cryptic siitra, we 
can have no idea about the kind of deities whose pratikrtis 
were made means of livelihood by a certain class of people. 
It can justifiably be presumed, however, that these were 
not the orthodox Yedic gods, but were popular objects of 
worship like the Yaksa-s and the Nagas; they could also 
be even of Vasudeva, Arjuna and the Maharajas (Kubera, 
Dhrtarastra, Vidudhaka and Virupaksa, the guardian deities 
of the Northern, Eastern, Southern and Western quarters 
respectively—this is A. K. Coomaraswamy’s interpretation, 
and it seems to be the correct one), because Panini 
under IV. 3. 95 (yesdm bhaktir yap) lays down rules 
for the formation of words denoting the bhaktas or the 
worshippers of Vasudeva, Arjuna and the Maharajas 
(IV. 3. 98: VdsttdevdrjuuabhyaTfi vim and IV. 3. 99; 
MahCrrftjalthan) . But Patafijali is much more informative 
on tins matter in his comment on Panini’s siitra 
(V. 3. 99). Ilis blrnsya reads :— apanya ityucyate tatredam 
na sidhyati i Sivah Skandah Visdkha iti 1 kim kdranam l 
Maitryairhira n yarthibhirarcfih prakalpitdh I bhavet tasu na 
syat 1 ydstvetdh sampratipujdrthdstasu bhavisyati. This 
passage is highly important, because it throws a flood of 
light on our problem. He mentions a few of the gods, 
viz., Siva, Skanda, Vi Sakha whose images were being made 
for worship at his time (sampratipujdrtJid); again, his 
assertion that the Mauryas devised the expedient of re¬ 
plenishing their royal coffer by the selling of images 


1 Cf. H. C* R&ycb&udhnri’fe discussion about Panini's date in Ins Materials 
for the Study 0 / the Early History 0 / the Vei^narfa Sect , Second Edition, pp. 24-30* 
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shows that images were in great demand among their sub¬ 
jects; lastly, it i« significant that none of tiie three gods men¬ 
tioned above can be described as Yedic in character. Such 
texts as the Arthasastra and the Manusamhita also supply 
us some valuable data about the subject. Kautilya, in his 
chapter on Durgtinweia (Buildings within the Fort) says, 
In the centre of the city, the apartments of gods, 
such as Aparajita, Apratihata, Jayanta, Vaijayanta, Siva, 
Aaisravana, Asvina, and the abode of Goddess Madira shall 
be situated. In the corners, the guardian deities of the 
ground shall be appropriately set up.' 1 2 These are evident 
allusions to the shrines of the above-named gods, and it is 
presumable that the images of the latter were enshrined in 
them ; an analysis of the names shows that only one among 
them (or possibly two, if Vaijayanta be taken to be a 
synonym ol Bulra), viz., Asvi (the twin gods Asvins) is 
distinctively Yedic in character. VaiSravana is the same 
as Kubera, the lord of the Yaksas, Jayanta is most probably 
the same as mentioned in the Apastamha Grhyasutra (YU. 
20. 3, Jayanta in this passage should not have been translated 
as 1 the conqueror ’ as it has been done by Max Muller in the 
S. B. E. series) already noted in the second chapter; the 
image of Siva is referred to in the Mahabhasya, here, and 
probably also in the Apastamha Grhyasutra noted above 
(liana’s image is mentioned there and iSnna is the name 
of one of the aspects of f5iva); the goddess Madira may 
he the same as Multilist mentioned in the latter work 
in the same context and translated by Max Muller as * the 
bountiful one.’ 3 Kautilya also refers to the figures of the 


1 ArthaSSstra, translation by R. Shamasastiy, and Edition, p. 55) Tie 
translator notes that ' the worship of the A Si-ins and Vs Havana seems to have 
been prevalent at the time of this work.’ The original test reads 
prattiatajayatUotaijayaniakosthakm SwavaUraranaM inmadiragrham at pura- 
madhut karatjc1 .1 KosthaHhyesu yathoddetam vartvdetHttah ethapayei H 

2 In the dp. Gr. S„ these three deities, viz,, TSana’ Micjhusi and Jayanta 
are mentioned together; TTnradatta explained them as images of the three gods. 
Hiranydketin, Gr. Sutra (II. 3. 8), in connection with the Sulagava sacrifice meant for 

Hndra for averting cattle diseases, furnishes us with the interesting fact that the 
cow (the eonsortl of the spit-ox (i.e,, the ox to he symbolically sacrificed) and her 
calf are euphemistically described as Midhusi and Jayanta respectively; the 
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“goddesses and altars which were to be carved on wooden 
door frames of the royal underground chamber ” ( Vasagrham 
bhti n i ig rhum v a dsa n nakdsthaem tya devoid v idhd nadvdram, 
etc. : Kautilya on Nimntapranidhih) ; these figures had most 
probably protective utility and acted as sorts of charms, 
and were not meant for worship. In the chapter on 
A pa sarpapra n idhih Kautilya refers to the images and flags 
of the gods (devadhvajupratimdbhirvu) in the guise of which 
weapons will be supplied by the spies outside to the spies 
inside the enemy’s fort; in the same section we are told 
about the procession of gods ( i.e the images of them— dai- 
vainpretakaryotsavasamdjesu), etc., which would he taken 
advantage of by the spies in harming the enemy. Very 
great importance is assigned to the images of the gods 
in Manusmrti and there are various passages in the work 
which lay down that daivatam (images of gods) are 
to be circumambulated (IV, 39), that one should not 
voluntarily step over the shadow of the gods (IV, 130), 
that at the pa-mans one should go to the images for protec¬ 
tion (IV, 153), and that he who destroys a bridge, the flag 
of a temple (really the votive column in front of it), 
a pole (really a pillar) or images (samkramodhvajayastindm 
pratimdmm ea bhedakah) shall repair the whole (damages) 
and pay 500 (panas) as fine (IX, 285). Mann gives us 
another interesting information that though images were 
highly venerated by the people in general, temple-priests, 
whose duty was to minister to these icons, were greatly 
deprecated, and they were placed in the same class with the 
Brahmans who earned their livelihood by medical practice, 
selling of meat and trading (Cihitsahfin devalakan nuitpsa- 
vikrayinastatha I Vipanena ca jmmto varjydh syurhavya- 
kai'yayoh ; TIT, 152). The same social stigma attaches 
to the temple-priests in modern times also; it can be 
explained by the suggestion that it was so because 


sacrificer then prays to the three gods. viz., Haim, MTdhusi and Jnvanfa, to touch 
the three beasts. If Multilist and Mudira be identical, then both of them are to 
ho regarded m the consorts of Siva; one of the names or Siva is Midhuaa and 
Madiriv is one of the synonyms of Durga-Ambika. 
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these people prostituted their bhakti by making it a 
means of their livelihood. This is supported by a verse in 
the Ndrada PaUcaratra (Bharadoaja Samhita, TV, 29) which 
says that one should never make the images of gods the means 
of their livelihood (na copy arc opajiv i k(i h ). The whole verse 
reads :— Na ca mantropapva syannacapyarc.opajwikah 1 
Naniveditabhogasca na ca nindyanivedakah. The two 
texts, viz., ArthaMstra and Manusmrti, thus furnish 
us with some important data regarding the prevalence of 
image-worship in India of the 1st and 2nd centuries A.D., 
if not of an earlier period. The Mahdbhdrata, in like 
manner, refers often to the images of the gods, especially 
in connection with various Tlrthas (sacred places). There 
was an image of Visnu named Salagrama in the Pundarlka 
tlrtha {Sulagmma iti khijdto Visnuradbhutakdrmakah ; ITT, 
84, 124 ); in the Jyesthila tlrtha were the images of VisvesS- 
vara and his consort ( Tatra Vi4ve$varam drstvd devyd saha 
mahddyutim 1 Mitrdvarunayorlokdnapnoti purusarsabha ; 

, III, 84, 135); these, however, might have been aniconic— 
the former, a Salagrama, and the latter, the phallic emblem 
of Siva, in which Siva and lima are symbolically repre¬ 
sented. Reference to the image of Randlsvara is to be 
found in XIII, 25, 21 (NandUvarasya murtim tu drstvd 
mucyeta kilvisaih); in the Matahgasrama near Dharma- 
prastha was an image of Dhanna, touching whom one 
would attain spiritual rewards, equivalent to those of an 
a&ramedh a-sacrifice (Dharmam tat mb h isarnsprsya vdfimcdha- 
mavdpnuydt; III, 84, 102); an image of Brahma is probab¬ 
ly referred to in ITT, 84. 11)3-4 (Tato gaccheta rajendra 
Brahmasthanaimniittamam 1 Tatrdbhiyamya rajendra 
Brahmdnam purusarsahha 1 Hdjasuydi f vamedhabhyam phalam 
vindati mdnavah). Numerous such instances can lie 
quoted from other sections also of the epic literature, but 
what is of special significance, in this connection, is that 
the results to lie attained by a pious person visiting these 
tlrthas or worshipping the images therein are often estimat¬ 
ed in lei ms of the fruits attainable by the performance of 
such Yedic sacrifices as Agnistorna, Jyotistoma, Asvaraedha, 


w 
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Rajasuya, etc. A careful search among the early literature 
of the Buddhists and Jainas,—sectaries heterodox from the 
point of view of a Vedic initiate, throws much light on the 
form of worship prevalent in this period—in which 
both iconic as well us an iconic symbols played a great 
part. 

It is interesting to note that Quintus Curtins records that 
an image of ‘ Hercules ’ was carried in front of the army of 
Borns as he advanced against Alexander. Coomaraswainy 
thinks that this may have been an image of Siva or of a 
Yaksa. 1 Tbe Greek author Stobaeus, flourishing circa 
500 A.D., quotes a passage from Bardasanes who reports 
the visit of an Indian to Syria in the time of Antoninus of 
Emesa (218-222 A.D.). It contains a striking reference to 
an image of Arddhanarlgvara (the androgynous composite, 1 
image of Siva and Durga; Fergusson, H.I.E.A., p. 54). 
Hiuen Thsang frequently refers to Brahmanical shrines and 
sometimes also to the images worshipped there by the 
sectaries in his >Si-yu-kL 

It has been shown above bow some of the post-Yedic 
literature of India furnish us with valuable data regarding 
the prevalence of concrete representations of gods as the 
objects of worship in India during a few centuries before 
and after the Christian era. It may be argued that all 
of these passages do not definitely prove that actual images 
were being worshipped, and some of them may only refer to the 
aniconic symbols that might have served the same purpose as 
well. Archaeological data will now help us to throw fresh light, 
on this question, and a careful study of these, divisible into 
three groups, viz., epigraphic, monumental and numismatic, 
will show that in India of the pre-Christian and early post- 
Christian period, worship was being conducted by (lie 
various sectaries among her people through media, both 
iconic and aniconic in character. In some cases the data 

1 A. K* Coom a ms wamy, op. rit* f p. 42, fn. 5, Bui * Hercules ' in this 
passage may aTso have ineAnt Krsna; we have seen above that Heracles 1 name is 
mentioned in connection with the Banrasenae and Mathura by Megasthenea. 
Dkmysios is the Greek counterpart of Siva, 

12-1854 E. 
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supply us with direct evidence while in others with indirect. 
Before a reference is made to a few inscriptions associated 
with one particular sect, it will be of interest to refer to 
the interpretation of one or two passages of Asoka’s edicts, 
which have been taken by some scholars as alluding to the 
representations of divine figures. In the first part of the 
Fourth Rock Edict of ASoka occurs a passage which has 
been translated by Hultzsch as follows :—‘ showing the 
people representations of aerial chariots, representations oi 
elephants, masses of fire and other divine figures * ( V'munia- 
darsana ca ha$tida(r)s(ina ca agikhamdhani ca ail (ini ca divydni 
riipani dasayitjm janam). He suggests that the figures ol 
elephants stood for the celestial elephants, the usual vehicles 
of the four Maharajas or Lokapalas, mentioned above; 
agikhaifidhani, according to him, may be taken in the sense 
of radiant beings of another world, and dtaydni rvpdn i 
(identical in sense with (leva in the Rupnath edict, E) 
means the gods in effigy (i.c., the images of the gods). It 
may be observed in this connection that the same sense is 
indicated by the word dam a to , used in the Grhtjasutras and 
some Smrti w r orks, as is done by the words divydni mpdni 
and (leva found in Anoka’s edicts. By exhibition of these 
objects in large gatherings of his subjects (these samdjas 
were considered meritorious by Afeka), Asoka desired to 
remind them of the gods whose abodes they would be able 
to reach by the zealous practice of dhamma, 1 These divine 
images and other representations had merely edificatory 
value and were not objects of regular worship in shrines. 

Several pre-Christian epigraphic records, however,-like 
the Gbosundi and the Besnagar ones, refer to Bhagavata 
shrines. The former, discovered on the wall of a bSdh 
(deep masonry well) in the village of Gbosundi, originally 
hailed from Nagan, 4 miles to the south-west nf it, in (lie old 
T daypur State m Rajputana j Nagarl has been correctlv 
identified with ancient Madhyamika on tlie basis of 
numismatic evidence. Further discoveries of two other 


1 Hattiscli, CII, Yah T, Girnur Bock Edict, p, 7. fn, 7 
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copies of the same record (the last made in 1934-35 by the 
Government Epigraphist) have enabled D. B. Bhandarkar 
to present to us a complete reading of tlie three-line inscrip¬ 
tion which runs thus 

(1) Karitoyam rtijm Bhagavatena Gajayanena Partisan 
pit trend Sa — 

(2) rvatatena Aimmedha-yajina bhagam(d)hhyfnn 
Sam karsana- Ytisudcvabhyam 

(3) anihattibhytim sarvehtarabhyam pujaMlaprakaro Na- 
rayanavtitika. It lias been translated by him as follows:— 

(This) enclosing wall round the stone ( object ) of worship, 
called Naravana-vatika (Compound) for the divinities Sam- 
karsana-Yasudeva who are unconquered and are lords of all 
(has been caused to be made) by (the king) Sarvatata, a 
Gajayana and son of (a lady) of the Paraiara-gotra, who is 
a devotee of Bhagavat (Visnu) and has performed an 
ASvamedha sacrifice.’ 1 Here is an undoubted reference 
to a shrine of the two gods round which a stone enclosure 
was built in the 1st century B.C. (that is the date assigned 
by Bhandarkar to the records, though previous opinion was 
to place them somewhat earlier); but wc are not certain 
about the nature of the objects which were enshrined there. 
J. C. Ghosh suggested that these were two Mlagrtima 
stones (pfijti-sila) corresponding to the varieties of Samkar- 
sana and Vasudeva as laid down in the Agnipurtina. 
Bhandarkar is justified in criticising this view and in his 
interpretation of puja-ttilti-praktira; but his own suggestion 
that the objects enshrined were ' the footprints of the two 
brother gods carved in stone on the basis of his discovery 
in the western part of the wall at Hathibada (Nagari) of the 
inscription Sri- Visnu -pada b hyam in characters of the 7th 
century A.D., is also not convincing. In course of his 
excavations at Nagari, lie found in the western half of the 
Hathibada enclosure the remains of a brick platform which 
ran from easi to west; he says there is no evidence of any 
superstructure on it, which fact also led him to arrive at the 


1 Epigraphia Indie a, YoT. XXII, p. 204. 
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above conclusion. The superstructure may have been a 
wooden one, as Lie himself suggests, or even made of brick, 
all traces of which may have disappeared in course of time. 
A. shrine was thus most presumably on the spot, and it is 
extremely probable that the objects of worship there were the 
two images of the gods. We shall presently see that there 
are other archaeological data which conclusively prove the 
existence of figure sculptures of the gods in this period. 
The above inscription also incidentally shows the composite 
character of the religious practice of the higher section of 
the Indians; king Sarvatata, belonging to the Bhagavata 
creed and erecting the enclosure round the shrine of his 
chosen gods, had already performed the Vedic Asvamedha 
sacrifice (cf. the practice of the imperial Guptas). The well- 
known Khambaba pillar inscription at Besnagar of the 2nd 
century B.C. records the erection of a Garuda-dhvaja in 
honour of demdeva Viisudeva by 1 Bhagavata Heliodora 
(I-Teliodorus), son of Diya (Dion) and an inhabitant of 
Taxila, who came as an ambassador from the Greek king 
Antialkidas to king Kaslputra Bhagabhadra of VidiSa.’ It 
can very well be presumed that this Garuda column was 
erected in front of the shrine of Vasudeva who was, to this 
Greek convert to Bhagavatism, the God of the gods, the 
chosen one; the name Garuda also shows that, by this time, 
the association of the sectarian god Vasudeva with the 
Vedic Visnu (cf. my previous observations about Sun 
conceived as the bird Garutman and Visnu as one of the 
Adilyas) had already been established. That there were 
other shrines of Vasudeva at Besnagar is proved by a 
fragmentary inscription on the shaft of another octa¬ 
gonal Garuda column found in a narrow street of Bhilsa, 
evidently hailing from Besnagar; it records that ‘this Garuda 
column of the excellent temple of the Bhagavat was erected 
by Gautamiputra..., a Bhagavata, in the 12th year 
after the installation of Maharaja Bhagavata ’ (Gotamijnitena 
bhagavatena... Bhagavata jmsadottamasa Garndadhvaja 
kanto dmdatavasabhisite ... .Bhagavatc ma ...). So, there can¬ 
not be any doubt with regard to the existence of the shrines 
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of Bhagavat before which these votive columns were erected 
(tills was also a common custom in the mediaeval period and 
is still pursued). In these excellent temples (uttama 
prasada ) must have been enshrined objects of worship 
which were most presumably images. A few of the seven 
Briihml inscriptions from Mathura and its vicinity, edited 
by H. Liiders in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXIV, 
have special bearing on the subject at issue (some of these 
inscriptions were previously edited, but Liiders suggested 
improved readings for them). The Mora Well Inscription of 
the time of Mahaksatrapa Rajuvula’s son Swami (Mahaksa- 
trapa Sodasa) records the establishment of the images of the 
worshipful paficavlras of the Vrsnis in the stone shrine...; 
these images are called ' five objects of adoration made of 
stone radiant, as it were, with highest beauty...’ The part 
of the original, translated here, reads—‘(i) Mahdksatrapasa 
Rajuruhsa put rasa svami...(ii) bhagavatam vrsnlnmn pam- 
cavtranam prathmh iailadevagri. .. (in) arcdde&m sailarn 

pamea jvaluta iva pammavapusd .Here, we 

find the use of the words pratimd and area used to denote 
the stone images of the five Vrsni heroes, who were tenta¬ 
tively identified by Liiders with the help of Alsdorf with the 
* five great heroes (Baladevapdmokkha panca mahdvlrd ) of 
the Jain canonical list, viz., Baladeva, Akriira, Anadhrsti, 
Sarana and Viduratha.’ Liiders even suggested that the 
images of three male persons actually found at Mora, prob¬ 
ably of a considerably earlier date than the Kuslian 
period, were three of the five statues whose installation is 
recorded in the inscription. 1 But it has been conclusively 
proved by the present writer that the five Vrsni heroes men¬ 
tioned thus in the inscription as well as in many Jaina 


1 Epigraphia Indica , YoL XXIY, pp, 194 ff. Beading the second line as 
Bhagavato Vri^htirh pamcavtrandm pratimah, E. F. Chanda understood 1 the line 
as referring not only to the images of the five Pandavas but also to an image 
of the blessed or divine Vrsni, i.e., of Krishna-V5 suite va, who belonged to the 
Vrsni branch of the Yadava tribe/ The inscribed stone slab was, according 
to him, * one of the pavement slabs of a big temple In which the images of Krishna 
and the five P&ndava brothers were enshrined. 1 R. P. Chanda, Archaeology and 
VaUhnaca Tradition , No. 5, pp. 1GG-67, 
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works ns Baladeva ptlmold'ha pancamaJulrlra really stand for 
Samkarsann, Vasudeva, Pradymnna, Samba and Aniruddha, 
all well-known and closely connected members of the Vrsni 
dynasty. It was the images of these Vrsni-vlras that were 
enshrined in a stone temple (iailadevagrha) by a lady named 
Tosa, probably of Saka extraction. A Voyupurana passage 
describes them as vianusyaprakrii devas ( deities originally 
human by nature i.e., 4 deified human beings ’), and 
names them in the correct dynastic order (Chapter 97, 
verses 1-4). It may be said incidentally that these deified 
Vrsni-vfras, or exactly four of them—Vasudeva, Samkar- 
siiiia, Tradyumna and Aniruddha, were endowed with special 
sanctity and regarded ns four primary Vyubas of the highest 
god Para \ asudeva in the tenet of the developed Pancaratra 
cult (for a detailed discussion about all this, of. 
J.I.S.O.A., Vol. X, pp. 65-8. 

The second inscription is of a very fragmentary 
character: it was also edited by Taiders in this series, and it 
belongs to the time of Kanishka. It contains in the third 
line the only legible words Tnsfnjv patima, interpreted by 
him as an image of Tosa, perhaps the same as Tosa of the 
other record just referred to (line three of which reads—v/os- 
Tosayah Milam m madgrham a tul a mudadhasa m miliar a). He 
tentatively suggested that this image of Tosa, about a century 
later than tiie first inscription, was erected by some one of 
her descendants at her shrine (c/. line 3 of the 1st inscription 
just quoted) as an act of posthumous honour, about a 
hundred years after her death.' If Liiders’ interpretation 
of the inscribed statue is accepted, then we have here a 
further epigraphic as well as monumental evidence regard- 
ing tiie election of secular statues which were objects of 
honoui , reference has - already been made by me to the Mat 
statue of the Knshan king Vima Ivadphises in a previous 
chapter. Inscriptions Nos. V and VI, edited by Liiders 
further strengthen the view that the custom of erecting 


Ibid., pp. 900-02. He offered this explanation, for there was 
nothing to show that the siatue was meant for a goddess or a Yak si 

woman* 


absobtely 
or a Naga 
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portrait statues was much in vogue among the foreign chiefs 
of Mathura during the Kuslian period; the former incised on 
tiie pedestal of an image from Ganeshra refers to the image 

of the great general I'lftna (MaMiiimdandyakasya . 

Ulanasya patima) while the latter alludes to ...rnasya.pratima. 

The last inscription in this list, found incised on a 
door-jamh from Mathura and at first edited by R. P. Chanda 
in the M.A.S.I., No. 5, pp. 168-73 and plates XXV-XXVI, 
also fragmentary in character, records the gift of a toram, 
vedikd (railing) and a third object (restored by Chanda as 
catuhMlam; Luders, however, suggests devakulam or Milam) 
in the Mahastiiana (a large temple or sanctuary, Luders) of 
Bbagavat Vasudeva, during the time of Mahaksatrapa 
Sodasa. Luders suggested the possibility of this inscribed 
door-jamh originally belonging to the Bhagavata sanctuary 
referred to in the Mora well inscription; if we assume 
with him that the temple mentioned in the Mathura door- 
jamh record was enlarged or embellished during the reign of 
Sodasa by a person, a Hindu high official in the service of 
the Mahaksatrapa (the treasurer of Sodasa mentioned in the 
inscription No. 82 in Liiders’ list of Brahml inscriptions 
was a Brahman), then it further increases the age of the 
Vasudeva shrine in the locality. The Mora well record also, 
as we have seen above, refers to the Vasudeva shrine there 
having been, adorned with the images of the Pahcaviras of 
the Yrsnis. It will be needless to collect further epigraphic 
data at this stage to prove convincingly the existence of 
shrines, erected by various sectaries, not only Brahmanical 
but also Buddhist and Jain, in the centuries just preceding 
the Christian era and succeeding it, and it is not presump¬ 
tuous to contend that many, if not all, had divine 
images enshrined in them. Thus, here we find a remark¬ 
able corroboration from this branch of archaeology about the 
nature of the far-reaching changes which were being intro¬ 
duced in the religious practice of the Indians. 

Several objects of the pre-Christian and early post- 
Christian periods furnish us with valuable data regarding 
our subject. Mention may be made here first of the broken 
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figure of probably a -Jaina Tirthamkara found in course of 
excavations at a place called Lohanipur near Patna (Bihar). 
It is shown in the nude, and it bears a very high polish; on 
this and other grounds, it has been dated in the Maurya 
period by many scholars (J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XXIII, pp. 130-2 
and pis.). From the so-called Vedie SmaMna mound at 
Lauriya Nandangarh, excavated by T. Bloch long ago, was 
found among other objects a very small gold-leaf with the 
figure of a female carved on it. Bloch described it as a repre¬ 
sentation of the Vedie Earth goddess (Prthivi) to whose care 
were assigned the remains of the dead by his relations. He 
ascribed a great antiquity to these remains; but recent- 
criticism as well as excavations conducted by the archaeological 
department at the locality has disproved certain conclusions of 
the earlier archaeologist. I have already referred to the 
interpretation of the gold plaque by Coomaraswamy, and if 
we accept his suggestion, then it seems to have been some 
sort of a cult object. Reference may also be made here to 
the unique gold plaque in the collection of R. K. -Talan of 
Patna; K. P. Jayaswal recognised in the two figures standing 
side by side, one male and the other female, the two cult 
deities Hara and ParvatT. He was of opinion that it ought 
to be dated in the Maurya period. 1 Several of the animal 
figures carved on the capitals of the Asokan columns have 
been taken by some scholars to stand for gods in animal 
form ; a suggestion has been made that the figures of the 
elephant, bull, lion and horse appearing on the abacus of 
the Samatli lion capital represent the cult gods in therio- 
morphic forms. 2 It is not- certain whether tins suggestion 
is correct; if it is so, then they are not objects of worship in 

1 jJ.S*Q.A. t \ oh TT* p. 1, pi. I, But justifiable doubts have been expressed 
by competent scholars with regard to the genuineness of this metal plaque, 

- According to T. Bloch these four figures symbolise the divinities Indra, 
Siva, Durga and Sfirya whose vabanae Ehese animals arc. indicating their sub¬ 
ordination to the Buddha and his Law; Z.D.M.G^ LXTT, 1908, pp, 653-6* 
B. Majiimdar thinks that they represent the four principal events of Buddha's life*; 
A Guide to Sanmih f p. RL Bell round these animals carved on some moonstones 
in Ceylon and on certain pillars at Anuradhapura; Arehtieoloffieol Survey of 
Ceylon , 1696, p. 16. 
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their present setting, their role having been changed from 
that of the worshipped to the one of worshippers. It has 
been shown what use was made by A6oka of the divine 
figures ( divyani rupani ) in inculcating the law of dhamma 
among his subjects; the devas in animal forms are parti¬ 
cularly associated with the wheel which symbolises the 
wheel of Law (Dharmacakra). But certain other well- 
known figures, the free-standing statues, some of them 
belonging to the Maurya or the Sunga period as their 
technique and the polish attaching to them show, were 
undoubtedly venerated by a large section of the Indian 
people. The inscriptions in the back of the two Patna 
statues, exhibited in the Indian Museum, are difficult of 
correct decipherment; the attempts by Javaswa! to read the 
names of two Saisunaga kings as Udayl and Nandivardhana 
were not upheld by many scholars, and few now accept his 
interpretation of these two, and of another inscribed figure 
from Parkham. The inscription on the last statue is also 
fragmentary and very difficult of correct reading; but the 
character of the three as well as some other uninseribed ones 
like the Besnagar and Didarganj female figures and the 
head and torso of a colossal sculpture, all fully in the round, 
lias been disclosed by the clear inscription on the pedestal 
of another similar statue of a slightly later date (1st century 
B.C.), which was discovered by M. B. Garde at Pawaya, in 
Gwalior State, Central India. There cannot be any doubt- 
til at all the above-mentioned figures, both male and female, 
belong to the same category, and if we can find a clue to the 
identity of one among them, the others will also be identified 
with its help. The part of the inscription on the Pawaya 
sculpture, which is the required clue, reads: ‘Gausthya 
Ma nib hadrabha kta garbhasnkhitdh, Bhagarato Man ibhad- 
rasya pratirm pratisthapayamU' (the image of Bhagavan 
Manibhadra is being established by the guild of the worship¬ 
pers of Manibhadra). Certain Buddhist and .Taina texts 
clearly lay down that Manibhadra was the name of a Yaksa ; 
Samyutta Nikaya (I. 10, 4), for example, refers to the 
Manimala Caitya in Magadba as the haunt of the Yaksa 

13—1854 B. 
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Manibhadra; and ‘ the Sftryn Prajfiapti, an ancient Jaina 
text, tells us that a Manibhadra Caitya stood to the north¬ 
east of the city named Mithila, the ancient capital of 
Tirhut. ' In the MahamUyuri list of the Yaksas, giving 
us the names of the tutelary divinities of particular cities 
and places ot India, Purnahhadra and Manibhadra, two 
brother \aksas, are described as the local objects of worship 
in Brahmavati.* Manibhadra in the above inscription is 
distinctly described as Bhagaeat which shows that be was an 
object of worship; it has already been shown that an 
early Buddhist text, viz., the Niddesa commentary, refers 
to the worshippers of Purnahhadra and Manibhadra as of 
other deities. The name Kunika is unanimously read by 
scholars on the so-called statue of Manasa Devi at Mathura, 
which is described in the inscription as Yaksi Layava, 
whose image was made for the sons of Sa, by Naka, pupil of 
Kunika . 3 The last-named Mathura image is probably to be 
dated in the Maurya or in the early SuiYga period. Coomara- 
swamy refers to another Yaksa figure found at Peoriya, 
also of the same age, in his Origin of the Buddha Image, 
Boston Museum Fine Arts Bulletin, 19*27, pi. 4 , fig. 47 . The 
fact, however, that some of these A aksa statues (one of the 


,. P * No. 30, p. 7. He further informs ns * In the 

\tdi<* literature, (lie term Yaksa does not occur ns (he name of n class of 
superhuman beings and Kubera VaiSrnvnnu (the king of the Yaksas according 
to the Buddhist and poat-Vedic Brahmatiic literature) is tlie king of the Baksas.’ 
But Coomaraswamy says that the word occurs several times in the Rqcrda 
Atharvaveda, the Brahma,ms and the Vpanisads ; in these early allnsions. a dual 
attitude is recognisable—one of fear and dislike, the other of respect The firs, 
reflected merely an Aryan dislike and distrust of aboriginal deities, while the 
second, from the association of the idea of the tree of life, presents in certain Vedir 

passages the Yaksas who are primarily vegetation spirits, as guardians of the 
vegetative source of life; Yaksa*, Pt. H f pp> j.g 8 * be 

Journal Asiatiquc, 1915, Mahanmyuri, edited with introduction and no'cs 

2 P * 38 ' Ma ? ,bha(lro Brahmovatymfi PurnabhadraJca bhratarau 

The location of Brahmavat, ,s unknown. Ldvi suggests that the city might have 
b c en in the region of Varnu and Gandhara * e 

■5 - t a*-“r* 

to again in Chapter V of this book. 1 be referred 
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male ones from Patna in the Indian Museum and the 
Didarganj YaksinI) hold chauris (fly-whisks) in one of their 
hands has led E. P. Chanda to conclude that all of them 
1 were evidently intended for decorative purposes ' and ‘were 
originally attached to Caitya trees or stupas' (M.A.S.I. 
No. 30, p. 37). He wants to substantiate his view with a 
reference to the * disposition of the images of the Yaksas, 
Nagas and Devatas on the railing of the stupa of Bharhut 
and on the old railing round the Bodlii tree at Bodh-Gaya.’ 
But this conclusion can hardly be accepted; to think of 
these huge stone figures in the round as mere accessories, 
when we find Manibhadra' being described as Bhagavat and 
when we see that these divinities, ardently worshipped by 
their bhaktas, are given the role of accessories only in the 
Buddhist monuments, where they themselves are the wor¬ 
shippers of the Master, is unjustified. The Deoriya figure 
wears a turban and is sheltered by an umbrella; Coomara- 
swamy does not exclude the possibility of its being a royal 
statue. But so striking an affinity exists among these 
sculptures that there can be very little doubt about their 
being all regarded as Yaksas, who were the cult deities of a 
large section of the Indians. The vak-tail (camara) is not per¬ 
haps a distinctive mark of secondary rank in these early statues; 
it became so in much later reliefs connected with the cults 
recognised by the orthodox section, where it is placed in the 
hands of some of the accessory figures of the central cult 
image. Among the various auspicious signs mentioned in 
the Jaina Kalpusutra, yak-tail is one, and it is sometimes 
regarded as an attribute of a Cakravartin. The Manibhadra 
statue also seems to have held a yak-tail in its right hand, 
while the water or nectar vessel in its left hand is a common 
attribute placed in the hands of many cult deities like Siva 
and the future Buddha Maitreya. Coomaraswamy has 
amassed a wealth of textual evidence in support of their 
intimate association with the element of hhakti and pUjd in 
Indian religion. 1 Tie has also collected a number of texts 


i A. K, Coomaraswamy, Yaksas, Fart I, pp. 24-28. 
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containing references to the shrines and temples of the 
laksas, the former sometimes meaning no more than a 
sacred tree or a tree with ail altar while the latter referring 
to structural buildings with images enshrined in them. He 
rightly observes that the existence of image (and Yaksa 
images are some of the oldest known images in India) in every 
case implies the existence of temples and cult; as regards 
the Mambliadra figure he remarks that ‘this must have been 
housed in some kind of structure.’* 


i i an d laksinis that are represented and 

a jelled with identificatory inscriptions by the artists of 
Bhaihut are Supavasa, \ irudhaka, Gahgita, Suciloma, 
Kup.ra (Kubera) Ajakalaka, Sudasana and Cada; the 
. BV . as . t,iat cau be ^cognised there with the help of the 

k D okV we 8 cln fi CuJa 1 koJjfi ^udrakokfi) and Maha- 

l ( I’ can also definitely identify with the artists’ aid 
lit -Viga king Elapatra (Erakaputra) in his two forms tin 

*’ »•"*“* r 18t ' cond, - v - » »™*» 

oods attached to the back of his head. B. M. Bama has 
collected mythological stories from the Pali Buddhist liters, 
ure referring to the many occasions when one or other of 
he alxne had come in contact with the Buddha and received 

Z n v S ‘"fu ,?** pther earl >- Buddhist monuments like 
■ andii ami Bodh Gaya, we find many of these figures 

though they cannot be clearly distinguished in the absent 

Gandhi^ ^ th6ir ^ T,le Hdlenistie artists of 

Gandhara, m the approved Buddhist tradition, do not fail 

to portray elaborately the same class of figures in the numer¬ 
ous reliefs that decorated the various sections of the stums 
and mharas. The frequency with which they appear in 

11 Tr T? mmientS ’ th ° Ugil Iiere i]1 a secondary position, does 
not fail to impress one about the hold which they had on the 

religious lives of the people. Several Naga figures smke 
cods and hood attached to the back of their human bodies 
are in the collection of the Mathura Museum. The inscribed 


’ Coomaraswarny, op. tit., p. 18. 

3 B. M. Barua,- Bharhut. Vol. H, pp. 57-74. 
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life-size statue from Chhargaon (C. 13 in the Museum) of 
the time of Huvishka (40th year), standing in a spirited 
attitude with Ins right hand raised above the head, shows 
that this object of worship was installed ‘at their own tank 
by two friends Senahasti aud Bhonuka for the propitiation 
of the worshipful Naga (Priyyatti Bhagava Nago).' The 
Sculpture No. C. 28 in the same Museum, representing a 
corpulent male and a female figure seated to front side by 
side, has an inscription in Brahml characters of the Kushan 
period, which reads Priyati Siddha (h) (May the Siddha be 
pleased ). 1 2 Relief No. C. 8 and Sculpture No. C. 12 there, 
legarded as similar to the above by \ogel and iconographi- 
cally akin to Kubera and his consort (in No. C, 12 the 
female is shown with a child on her left knee), may properly 
be described as Siddhas, a class of worshipful beings, the 
denizens of the antanksa region, belonging to the category 
o. the (i cindhai\as, \ idyadharas, Ivinnaras, etc., also repre¬ 
sented in early and later art. All the various images just 
mentioned are mostly those of the gods that are described in 
the early Jaina literature as vyantara devatas, i.e ., ‘inter¬ 
mediate gods (are they also intermediaries in a sense 
between the mortals and the new formed higher sectarian 
gods, the objects of their worship ?). 3 The images of the early 
Yedic divinities are few and far between—in early Buddhist 
art Sakra and Brahma are no doubt introduced as acces¬ 
sories, but their independent figures as objects of worship 
(bhayacat) are not likely to be found; iconic representations 
of the new-formed sectarian gods like Vasudeva and Siva 
are also rare in the early period. 

The above-mentioned data collected from a somewhat 
summary study of the extant early Indian monuments lend 
support to the view that the higher section of the Tndo- 

1 J. P. H. Vogel, Mathura Museum Catalogue, pp. 88-89, for the Chhargaon 
Naga, and p, 92 for the Siddha Image* 

2 For some details regarding Hie Vidyldhara motif in early Indian art, refer 

to my article on ‘ Vidyadhara ' in J.LS.O.A., Yol IV, No. 1, pp, 52ff. Liidera 

has published a long article on 4 Vidyadharas in Indian Art and Mythology * in 
Z.DMM., 11)38. The article is full of interesting information. 
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Aryans, at the time we are speaking of they have become 
to all intents and purposes Indians—adopted the practice 
ot making images and worshipping them after their culture 
contact with the lower orders of the people and the earlier 
settlers of India. The evidence of the early Buddhist 
monuments like Bharhut and Sanchi fully proves that when 
the higher cult god Buddha was not being represented in an 
iconic form, these folk gods and goddesses were beino iconi- 
caliy represented. It will ho shown in the next chapter with 
the aid of numismatic data that the deities belonging to the 
orthodox Brahmanicai cults, like Siva and Vasudeva- 
\ i?nu, seem to have already come to be ironically repre¬ 
sented m the 1st and 2nd centuries B. C., if not earlier. 
Ihe iconic representations of these cult objects, however 
were probably the direct outcome of the gradual incorpora¬ 
tion of most or all of the lower divinities in the ever- 
expanding Brahmanic pantheon and their association with 
and absorption into different cults. The Kaliya-damana 
episode m the mythology of the Vasudeva cult should 
e profitably compared in this connection. The other 
stones connected with this cult, such as the killing 
of the ass demon Dbemika, the bull demon Arista 
the horse demon Kesin, and the destruction of the 
tmn Arjuna trees occurring in the post-Christian Bhagavata 
literature and illustrated in art as early as the 4 th century 
A 1 . (if not earlier), perhaps portray the mythologists’ 
attempts to refer to the subjugation of some of the lower 
cults by tlie higher one which was soon to be accepted as 
authoritative by the orthodox Vedfc section of the people 
Coomaraswamy has collected plastic evidence to show how 
the iconography of the lower gods influenced the iconic types 
of the higher cult deities; his remark in this connection is 
worth quoting: ‘In early Indian art, so far as cult images 
are concerned, one monographic type stands out predomi¬ 
nant, that is the standing figure with the right band raised 
theleft on the hip. . . Of this type are the early images 
of Aaksas and Yaksis, whether independent or attendant. 

1 d * lb also th,s ^ whlch provided the model for the cult 
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images of other deities, such as Siva or Buddha, when the 
necessities of Bhakti determined the appearance of all deities 
in visible forms.’ 1 We have already seen the etiology of the 
^ogi motif in some of the cult-images; here, we get a clue 
to the origin of the other mode. Vogel has also rightly 
observed that ‘modern idols of Baladeva manufactured here are 
exact copies of the ancient Naga figures.’' It may be added 
that in ancient and mediaeval times also, images of Baladeva 
(Samkarsana, the elder brother of Yasudeva) were directly 
copied from the hybrid Naga figures and this monographic 
association has led to the creation of the confused myth that 
he was an incarnation of the world-snake Ananta Naga or 
Sesa Naga. 

Tt will not be out of place here to put in a few words 
about a practice which is intimately associated with that 
of worshipping images in shrines. This is the custom of 
the erection of the dhvajas or votive columns in honour of 
various sectarian deities like Vasudeva-Yisnu, Samkarsana, 
Pradyumna, Kubera, Ska ml a Mahasena and others, before 
their temples. These dhmjas remind ns not only of the 
memorial columns, one of whose early prototypes was the 
wooden sthuna of the Yedic burial mounds, but also of the 
Yupastambhas which were erected by kings and noble men 
of yore in commemoration of their performance of the 
various Yedic sacrifices/ The Gamdadhmja that was 

1 A. K. Coornaraswaniy, YakqaSi Part I, p, 29. 

2 J, Ph. Vogel, op. ciL, p. 89. 

* For Yedic xihfttm cf * X. 18, 13* For the tbpastambhas, refer to 

Mahabhitrata, III, 198, V. 10; I, 94 f V* 28-20 ; tttighurumsa. VI, 38; Uapm 
stoni? vftpa with a Brfilmu inscription of the time of Yashiaka, the successor of 
Kr-nishka, in the year 24 of the Keshan era, J. Ph. Vogel, op. cit., p, 189; three 
stone Yu pas discovered at Badva in the old Kot&h State (Rajput anal of the Krta 
year 995, EJ. r XXIII, pp. 42 ff. and pis; the Bijaygadh sacrificial poet (tfupa) 
with an inscription of the Krta year 428, Fleet, C.U., III. p. 253. Reference 
may also he made to the Asokan columns; they are realty gfiaanastambhas (cf. 
the word Sa&mastambha used in the MotupalJi pillar inscription of Ganapatideva, 
XIT, pp, 195-97), but are described as ^ T in the edicts; it is 

interesting to note that Asaka indirectly refers to the existing custom of erecting 
free standing stone pillars m India, cf. Rupnath Rook edict t lines 4-5. The 
erection of hidra dhrajafi, usually wooden ones, specially associated with royalty, 
is frequently referred to in the epic and puranic literature; the Brhatsamhitu 
devotes a big chapter to Indradhvaja {DviyedFs Edition, Ch, 42). 
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discovered at Besnagar lias already been referred to. But it will 
be of interest to note here that two other capitals of columns 
found here, whose shafts have unfortunately not been 
discovered, are shaped as a tala (fan palm), and 
as a makara (crocodile), and there can be no doubt 
that these, when they were whole, served as the votive 
columns dedicated to the two vyUkas, viz., Samkarsana and 
IVadyumna (the former is Taladhvaja and the latter Makara- 
keiana) of the Bhagavata or the Paflcaratra cult. 1 1). Tt, 
Bhandarkar’s suggestion that the makara , itself the pinnacle 
of the capital, was originally surmounted by a crowning 
piece, another Craruda capital discovered at Besnagar, is u 
p)iori unlikely. The two small holes behind the eyes of 
the makara, which led Bhandarkar to make that suggestion, 
ucie probably meant tor the insertion of painted banners or 
flags. The discovery of the separate tala, garuda and 
makara capitals proves the probability of either the first three 
of the four vynhas, viz., Vftsudeva, Samkarsana and 
I-radyunma having been enshrined in the locality, or, it may 
indicate the existence of shrines dedicated to the three of the 
five worshipful Yrsni-viras. It is likely that the Besnagar site 
contained also shrines of Samba and Aniniddha. Samba’s 
c laracteristic dhvaja is not mentioned in the Paflcaratra 
texts but Aniniddha's dhvaja is described in them as 
madhvaja (rsya is a white antelope). The capital of a 
stone column shaped like a cluster of palmyra leaves to be 
dated approbate])- in the 1st century B.C., discovered 
b} Garde at Pawaya m Gwalior State, curiously enough 
substantiates the old practice of erecting UMlwajm in 
lontnn o! Samkarsana.’ Reference ought to be made in 

1,18 of a stone column™ t “e 

orm of a banyan tree represented as a Kalpa-vrksa 
ce ding abundance enclosed by a plaited rail and rising 
horn a square railed base’, which was discovered' bf 
Cunningham at Besnagar. Bags and i ■ ' 

wdh coins are shown beneath the branches of theVcT^a 
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conch-shell and a lotus flower ‘ similarly exuding coins 
found on the other side of the tree, have correctly been 
identified by Coomaraswamy with the two of the ‘ nidhis ' 
of Kubera, viz., tfahkha and Padnia. This banyan capital 
which is usually dated in the 3rd century B. C. might have 
been originally placed on the top of a column standing in 
front ol a shrine of Kubera-Vaisravana, whose special 
cognisance was a bag or a vase full of coins. 1 Another 
explanation of this sculpture may be offered here. It might 
have been placed in front of a shrine of the goddess Sri 
(Lak?im) who was the presiding deity of the * science ’ 
described in the Mdrknndeynjmmna as Padminl-Vulyii. 
The Besnagar YaksinI found within 00 yards of the banyan 
capital may really stand for the goddess Sri (for details refer 
to ray article in J.I.S.O.A., Yol. TX, pp. 141-46). 

Not very long ago were discovered some interesting stone 
objects at Lala Bhagat, a small village in the Dehrapur 
Tehsil of the Kanpur district, F.P.; these consisted of a red 
sandstone cock carved in the round and a broken red sandstone 


* Coornaraswaniy. I Of*. Pt. IT. p. 73. pi. 1. Tbe original is in the 
Indian Museum. Calcutta; I have counted the number of objects con,in- it, a 
downpour as it. were from the so-called Kalpadmma and have found in all the-e 
are S each conch-shcli. a lotus, two vases all exuding coins and four mo-e 

or less similar bag* or purses, their necks tied round by strings, the idea bein- 
that they also contain treasures, Coomaraswamy enumerates 9 treasures .-*f 
Kubera, «#., Padma, Mahapadma, Sahkha, Makar a, Kacchapa. Mukunda Nanda 
. antl Kharta which flre rea,1 J' water-symbols according to him. But the list 
■s not the same in all the texts; the above list does partially agree with the one 
quoted in the Sabdaka’padru,,,* from H&ratal i, the names of the last three hein- 
put in as Kunda, Mia and Varcea. Kunda seems to be a mistake for) Vanda and 
Varcea or Kharva are evidently later additions; f or the same lexicon 
quotes from Bhfcrata-* Markandeyapurdne tu varcea iti hitvd oxfarera uktah ■— 
Padmtn, noma yd vidyd LakfmitasySdhidevald 1 Tadddhardica nidhayastdn me 
nigadalah .f r n n a Tatra Padmamahdpadmau fathd makarakacekapau I Mukuji- 
aamlaiwandaSca tankha.icaivastamo nidhilP S<tlyd,„rd,lh,jdm bhavantyatc mdbkik 
mha Movantyarm 1 Etc hyastau sam&khym mdhayaslata krostvke || 

There is thus no uniformity about the number and we can suc-est that the 
e.ght objects descending from the banyan capital symbo'ise the a^anidhis associated 
pnmanly with Sri LaksfamI and secondarily with Kubera. Medical repu¬ 
tations of Jambhala. the Buddhist counterpart of Kubera show the god seated on 
a conch beneath which is a row of eight coin jars, on the upturned one of which 
exuding corns, the god's right Teg rests; one of his hands bolds a mon-oose 
voimttmgjewels; tbe purse is the usual cognisance of the Brahmanical Kubera 
Die number of coir, jars beneath the seat of Jambhala should be noted in this 
connection* 

M —1864 U. 
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pillar, square below and octagonal above. 1 The latter bears 
among other figures the figure of Gaja-Laksml flanked by a 
pilaster emerging from a pot resting on the head of a Yaksa 
and crowned by a cock; the stone cock must have originally 
served as the capital ol a column, perhaps the very column 
whose carved shaft was found some distance from it, as it 
still bears a tenon projecting from its bottom. The cock as 
well as the peacock is the special emblem of Karttikeya 
and is especially associated with various aspects of the 
deity; thus on the coins of the Ivushan emperor Huvisbka, 
Mahasena and Skanda, two of the different aspects of- the 
same god, are shown holding in their hands standards 
surmounted by a bird which is presumably a cock or a 
peacock. Skanda Karttikeya is described * in the texts as 
Barhiketn (Skandah Kumararupah hktidharo barhiketusca 
Brhatsamhitd cb. 57), and so there can be no doubt that 
these Lala Bhagat finds are connected with the cult of Kartti- 
keya whose slirine existed somewhere near their provenance 
in the -nd century A.D. On one class of the Yaudheya coins 
Skanda appears accompanied by a peacock, and on the peacock 
type coins of Kumaragupta I, he rides on the bird (cf PI IX 
hg. 8). Some mediaeval sculptures of this god are known' 
Where a cock is placed in his hand. The Vimudharmottara 
enjoins that kukkuta and ghanta should be placed in his 

_ and wmjanti pataka and iakti in his left' 
The Mahabkamta associates cock with him (Tvam kndase 
kuklmtena yathesta ndmvidha kdmampi, TU 

tifo ’nilf ' f 0ne °^ er fact worth noticing about 

the pillar fragment is that the prominence given to the 

figure of Surya among the carvings on its side sun ports 

suggestion of some writers that Karttikeya had i i 

connection; Skanda is sometimes regarded a! ‘J 

attendant divinities of the Snn god i " “ 

i* - to be sates 

editor of the Report corrects the mistake The'ins- r™" MSl Vats: 11 '« 
pillar .reads :—K,i»,Ara rare in , * , ‘ascription on the f ace 0 f the 

2 Gardner. B. M. C.aT^eT ** ^ A.D. 

xxvnr, 32; cf. aJso Pi. DE> figs/e and /" Pil - 138 ■ 149 . r'- xxvn, i B , an a 
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texts where he is both named as Danda and Skanda (cf. 
T. A. G. Bao, op. cit Yol. I, Part II, pp. 303-04, where 
he <|notes from VisvakaTind-silpa and Bhavisyapumna). 1 

The numismatic and glyptic data are so very interesting 
and important especially for determining the early types of 
Brahmanical deities and they have been so little systemati¬ 
cally treated that I have reserved two separate chapters for 
discussing them. 


* These points were raised and discussed by me in fuller details i„ an 
aMide on ■ Indian Votive and Memorial Columns published in J.l.S.O A . 
CooNiaraswamy Volume (Vol. V), pp. 13-20. 


CHAPTER IV 


Bhaumakical Divinities and their Emblems on 
Early Indian Coins 

The way in which the ancient Indian coins and seals 
can be utilised for the study of Indian iconography has 
already been indicated in the,first chapter. The value 
of the earliest Indian coins in this respect has also 
been briefly assayed. 5 The one substantial fact which is 
supplied to us by them, if we accept the view sponsored by 
several scholars that many of the symbols are religious in 
character, is that they fully corroborate the conclusion already 
arrived at with the help of textual and monumental evidence 
with regard to the earlier aniconie tradition of a large section 
of the Indians. Even when iconism had come to be accepted 
by the majority of the Indian people, they continued the 
earlier practice. Some of the animals appearing on them 


1 For a somewhat detailed discussion about the significance of some of 
the symbols appearing on them, refer to Coomaraswamv HU 4 pp 
D B Spooner at firs, suggested that many of the symbols were particularly 

Buddhist ^ character, the so-called solar symbol stood for Dharmaeakra, the 
tree, for Bodhi tree etc.. A.S.LA.B.. 190.3 OB, pp. 151 ff. Kut later he discarded 
Ins view m favour of another, hk., that many of them were Zoroaatrian in nature- 
Urns, the solar symbol stood for Mitlira, the tree for haoma tree etc ! Rj It' 
U‘t.3. pp. 411-13. D. R. Bhandarkar supposed that many of’ tims’e fJt 
flamed as the vanoiis ways of representing the seven jewels (sap, a rillvdn{ 
such as hast ,, «*«». nOm, man,, sin, g r ha,u,li and pariniyala , the insignia 

f. an Indian Cskrawtui empowered to strike coins, A $ I \ R i< )13 l4 o 13 
Durga Prasad tried to explain the significance of these symbols'with the’ Lin of 
some late texts and suggested that most of these were TSnWc in character' he 
described ihc circular cluster of dots as vindumandala, a variant of the so-called 
Tax.la symbol as sadnm cakra, etc.. 1A.S.B.. 1934. Numismatic Supplement No 
XL\ , pp. 10-55. J. Allan in his publication— Catalogue of Coins of Ancient India. 
m the BnUth Museum—has justifiably refrained from putting forth B „ u 

-I gen. "«o a. ie. B H™, p ;;;zj irot'iirr 

jTl “ “I*”' >’■ K- Bhaltacharyya i„M, Hm+Z £ 

Arebaeobgtcal Survey of India, No. 62), on ji hoard of * f , . 

f 101,1 Purne ®- llas vef y carL ' fll,l y noted the multifarious symbols 

appearing on them; he has also not attempted to explain any 0 f them 
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may stand for theriom orphic representations of deities while 
others appearing on mountain symbols, three-, five- or six- 
archcd ones, may also have some cult significance ; the wheel, 
lotus and rayed disc may well be accepted as depicting the 
Sim god; the tree within railing may stand for rrksa caityas 
or sthalavrlcsas; we find even a human figure holding a staff 
awl a vase in his two hands, depicted almost in the same 
manner as on the coins of Ujjayim where we can justifiably u/ 
identify it as Siva; the three-arched mountain symbol with 
a crescent above it may typify the an iconic representation of 
the same god (he is sometimes described as tri&rhga par rata, 
cf. Coomaraswamy, 0. Zr, 1927-28, p. 179) with the lunar 
crescent on his crest, 8a$ahka§ehhara (PI. I, figs. 1-4); some 
other symbols again as the second from the top on the left 
column of page 300 of Allan’s Catalogue may be taken to 
depict schematically a garuda- or a makara-dhvaja. But all 
these suggestions are, by their very nature, conjectural in 
character, and no certainty .can be arrived at in the present 
state of our knowledge. It seems, however, there is a great 
resemblance between some of them and others appearing on 
the pictograpbic seals of the Indus Valley, and if we can ever 
recognise the exact significance of the latter, then more light 
may be thrown on the former. But this uncertainty and 
hesitation disappear to a very great extent when we take up 
the study of the local and tribal coins. Some at least of the 
figures appearing on them can be explained with much 
greater confidence, and when this is done it will appear that 
these are associated with particular religious practices or 
cults. Thus, the bull standing before a symbol (PI. IT, fig. 2) 
differently represented (Allan, op. cit., p. 307, Col. II, Nos. 

3-6) on the earliest coins of the Arjunayanas'and the Yaudhe- 
yas (collectively to be dated in the 2nd-3rd century B.C. or a 
little later) may very well represent the bull before the yupa, 
i.e., sacrificial post. Allan has offered two suggestions for the 
symbol—a lihga or a yupa , the latter of which is acceptable. 

He has noticed this symbol on the reverse of one round 
copper coin of Yisnumitra, collected by Prinsep from 
Kanauj; he correctly remarks, ‘ The reverse has a horse 


no 


devkIjOI’ment or hjndu iconoc;kathy 


apparently before a sacrificial post (yftpa) and may comme¬ 
morate an ah'amedha sacrifice.’ 1 One can compare the 
representation of this Yedic yupa with figures appearing on 
some other early coins ill the tribal series, which were 
certainly based on plastic types and which were also cult 
objects. Stone yupas belonging to the third century A.D. 
have been discovered at Badva, old Ketah State, Rajputana; 
their shape supports my suggestion to a great extent (for some 
symbols appearing on punch-marked, local, tribal and other 
coins of ancient India, refer to Plates I and II). 

Oue of the earliest devices, frequently found on tribal 
coins, is Gaja-L/aksml, i.e., Laksnil standing (rarely seated), 
being bathed by two elephants (Foucher recognises in it the 
nativity scene of the Buddha). It appears on an uninscribed 
coin from KausambI (3rd century B.C.), coins of Visakha- 
deva, Sivadatta and probably also of Vayudeva of Ayodhya 
(1st century B.C.) and uninscribed coins of Ujjayinl (2nd- 
3rd century B.C.); nay, such was the popularity of this 
device that many alien rulers of northern India like 
Azilises, Rajuvula and ^odasa adopted it on their coins 
(II. XI, fig. I). Relief carvings illustrating this motif 


> J. Allan. Op. eft., pp. xeiv, U7. pi. XIX, 18, An elaborate form of 
the same symbol appears on the Aivamedha type coins of the Gupta emperors. 
Samudragopta and Emnaragiipta I. I have referred to this svmbol, thou eh it 
does not represent an icon, for showing how Vedic ceremonial 'religious practice 
.s be:ng portrayed by a few at least of these tribal coins. In mv paper on ' Devices 
on Some Tribal Coins published in Vol. XVI, W ft., I have adduced 

grounds for explaining the * Bull before page ' symbol as associated with the Siilagaw 
saenhee mentioned in the Griiyasutras. The performance of this sacrifice resuked 
m the acquisition of wealth and prosperity, 

. */* Al 'll"'. T f'L rP , l! 1 ' 4 ’ 14Bl 1K7 ’ 1904 - 356 and corresponding 

plates; K. B. Whitehead, Punjab Museum Catalogue, Vol. L, p. 135 , pj xill 

fig 333. The reverse device of some eopper coins of Maues and Azes \P.M C' 
f °“ I. pp.KKt-lOl, 1-22: B.M.C. , pp. 70-71. 89) has been described as a ' female 
figure stand,ng to front between trees 1 ; Whitehead savs that it n!av be a Bae 
chante among vines, while Gardner asks whether it may be a Maenad standing 
between two vines Coomaraswamy in his article on Early Indian Iconography 
{Eastern Art , Vol. p. 178) refers to three varieties of Luksmf, the third one 

described by h.m being Padmavilsini or Kamalalaya type, in which sh e is surrounded 
by flowering stems and growing leaves, and very often she holds one of the 
ewermg sterna m each hand. The above coin device of Maues and Azes (cf PI 
\1TI. fig. 4, may be a Hellemsed version of the third variety of Eaksml. Coomara- 
swamy illustrates the motif as represented in the early Indian art of Central 
Judin, aod the similarity is very striking, a 
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are found on the early monuments of Central India; here is a 
close approximation of the numismatic and sculptural repre¬ 
sentations. The motif, as it typifies the Indian idea of 
prosperity, frequently appears on coins and sculptures of 
later date and is still used by the Hindus. Goddess 
Laksmi again, without the attendant elephants, either seated 
on a full-blossomed lotus or standing with a lotus flower in 
her hand, or standing on a lotus with the flower in 
her hand, very often appears on the coins of ITjjayinT, on 
those of the Hindu kings like Brahmamitra, Drdhamitra, 
Suryamitra, Yisnnmitra, Pnrusadatta, Uttamadatta, 
her hand, very often appears on the coins of Ujjayinl, on 
the coins of the Satraps of Mathura like Sivadatta, 
Hagamasa, Rajuvula and Sodasa, on the coins of the 
itajanya Janapada and on the coins of Bhadraghosa 
of Paiicala. 1 The so-called 1 dancing girl wearing long 
hanging ear-rings and oriental trousers on the coins of the 
Indo-Greek kings Pantaleon and Agathokles, dubbed as ‘ a 
strictly Hindu type ’ by Gardner, lias been recognised by 
Coomaraswamy. in his artie’e on ‘ Early Indian Icono¬ 
graphy ’ as Sri-Laksmi, with a great deal of justification. 
I myself hesitatingly suggested that the female figure on the 
above, coin with a very long equine head may stand for 
[ Yaksini ASvamukhI (PI. IX, fig. 7). 2 The city deity of 
Puskalavati on the unique Indo-Scythian gold coin described 
by Gardner ( B.M..C ., p. 162) may be identified either as 
Laksmi with a lotus in her hand, as suggested by Coomara¬ 
swamy in the above article (PI. IX, fig. 9), or as Durga 
Ekanamsa. It may be argued that the numismatic and sculp¬ 
tural representations of Laksmi do not prove much with regard 

1 J - of»- PI). 210-12, 252. 270-71, 279-80, 283. etc., and 

corresponding plates. The figure of the goddess on the Mathura coins was some¬ 
times wrongly identified as that of Ivrsna, Cambridge History of Indio, Vol. T. 
p 526. For a detailed study of the early iconography of Sri-Laksmi on the basis 
of textual, monumental and numismatic data, refer to A. K. Coomaraswamy ’s 
article on * Eirrly Indian Iconography in Eastern Art, Vol. I, pp. 175ff. The coins 
which are noticed above can collectively be dated from the 2nd century B.C. to 
the 1st century A.D. Some of these figures, however, may also stand for Durgi- 
Gaurl, as will be shown later on. 

* UI.Q., Vol. XIV, 1938, p. 302. 
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to the iconic representations ot' deities associated with different 
Brahmanical cults like those of Siva and Vasudeva-Visnu, 
because, LaksmT, as the Indian goddess of wealth and pros¬ 
perity, was respected by the Indians in general. But here also 
early Indian coins do not fail us. The appearance of the cult- 
gods on them may not be as frequent as that of this particular 
goddess, but their figures are undoubtedly met with. The 
reason for their comparative infrequency is obvious; LaksmT 
could very appositely be used by the issuers of coins (units of 
wealth), to whatever creed they might belong; but such could 
not usually be the case with the sectarian gods or goddesses. 

With regard to the representation of Buddha and Siva 
on the coins, the following observation of Coomarswamy is 
worth noticing, Tn Buddhist art, we find at Bharhut and 
Sanehi the tree, wheel, etc., on or behind an altar, clearly 
designated in the inscriptions as Buddha (Bhagavato) and 
worshipped as such. . . Later on the figure of a human 
teacher takes its place upon the throne, the old symbols being 
retained as specific designations. . . In the same way with 
Hindu types: thus we find at first the humped bull alone, 
then a tvo-armed, and finally a four-armed figure accompany¬ 
ing the bull, once the representative of the deity, now his 
vehicle, while other symbols are held in the hands as 
attributes.’* 'As regards Buddha, uo certain representation 
of him appears on coins before the time of Kanishka. On 
account of the hammer-like object placed in Ins raised right 
hand, the seated figure on some coins of Kadapbes cannot be 
definitely recognised as Buddha; the seated figures on copper 
coins of Maues and on others from IljjayanT are of uncertain 
character He/. Coomaraswamy, The Origin of the Buddha 
Image). In the case of Siva, it is true, there cannot be much 
doubt in identifying the bull appearing on many indigenous 
coins as well as on those of the alien rulers of India as represent¬ 
ing him theriomorphically. Thus, the humped bull, represent¬ 
ed on the reverse side of the unique gold coin of an uncertain 

1 A. K- CooraaraRwamy, IIJ.I.A ,, p, 45. 

2 The seated figure on the coins of Kadaphes may stand for Siva; the 
head seems to bear on it a hrobylott (jafamvkuta), btit fhe object in the raised 
right hand is not distinct. 
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Indo-Scythic king, bearing legends in Greek and Kharosthl 
script, Tauras and Usabhe (VrsabhA), may stand for Siva 
(PI. IX, fig. 8); this reminds us of the same device appearing 
on the coins of the White Hun ruler Mihirakula with the 
legend jayctu vrsah in the script of the period. 1 But, it has 
been already shown that the bull before a particular symbol on 
some coins may also have represented the sacrificial bull. . 

Before I pass on to the anthropomorphic figures of Siva 
on early indigenous and foreign coins, I shall refer to a symbol 
which appears on an uninscribed cast coin (provenance 
unknown). It seems to be a somewhat realistic representation 
of the Ungam. If the. interpretation of this symbol is correct, 
then we have here an emblem intimately connected with 
Siva-worship. In fact, Allan has definitely described it as 
*fiiigam on square pedestalthe tree in railing on left of the 
same coin may stand for the sthala-vrksa in association with 
the particular Saiva emblem. Allan thus describes its obverse : 

*Building(?) on 1.; tree in centre; on r. female figure to 1.’ 
There can be no doubt about the interrelation of many of 
these symbols appearing on such types of coins, and on the 
basis of Allan’s description as supported by his plates, one is 
tempted to find in the obverse and reverse devices of this 
coin, the cult object, the sacred tree associated with it, the 
shrine (?) as well as the votary all together (PI. I, figs. 
14-15). Though Allan has not named another symbol 
appearing on the obverse of two square copper coins probably 
to be attributed to Taxila, its very appearance seems to con¬ 
nect with the other one just described, the pedestal here being 
somewhat summarily represented (PI. I, fig. 9). But ling am s 
with or without elaborate pedestals are known to have existed 
in ancient times (for example, the Gudimallam Linga, one 
of the earliest such, rises abruptly from the floor of the shrine); 
in fact, in the early specimens the latter mode was usually 
followed. Now, the reverse of these coins has a hill with 
trees growing from its two sides and an honorific parasol like 

i p. Gardner, British Museum Catalogue of Coins of the Greek and Scythic 
Kings of Bactria anil India, p. 162. pi. XXIX, 16; V. A, Smith. Catalogue of 
Coins in the Indian Museum, Veil. T, p. 236, pi. XXV, S. 

15—1854 B, 
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emblem on the top. Here again, these symbols, taken 
together, seem unmistakably to point to their cult connection. 
A Sivalinga on a pedestal placed between two different trees 
in side railings is also represented on the obverse of var. c of 
Class I coins hailing from UjjayinT. 1 As for the association of 
the tree with the phallic emblem of Siva, reference may be 
made to the terracotta seal in the collection of Dbir Singh 
Nahar, having on it a Sivalinga with subdued realism, 
described as PddapeJvara in Gupta characters. Even now 
many of the important Sivalingas worshipped in India have 
their particular trees; the celebrated Ap-liiiga of Jambukes- 
vara near Srirangam and the tradition associated with it 
should be noted here. Numerous textual references can be 
cited to show Siva s connection with hills and mountains; 
notice should be taken here, however, of the extremely 
realistic phallic emblems of Siva shown above or beside a hill 
exactly in the manner in which the latter symbol is depicted 
on the Taxi la coins, and inscribed in Brahml characters of 
the Gupta Period, on some terracotta seals from Bhita 
(A. S. LA. H., 1911-12, p. 49, Nos. 15 and 16. PI. XI, fig. 
H). The three coins noted above can with some confidence 
be dated in the 2nd-3rd century B.C., if not earlier. 
Coomaraswamy remarked, with regard to the symbols on 
punch-marked coins, before the publication of Allan’s 
Catalogue, that the marks which we might expect, but which 
are not found, include the lihgam, etc.’ (H. I. I. A., p. 45). 
If the above suggestion is accepted and there is every reason 
to accept it, we find here perhaps the earliest representation 
of phalli on some local or tribal coins of the historical period 
(for the phallic emblems of Siva on an Fjjayini coin see PI T 
fig. 10). 

.A few other symbols appearing on the indigenous as 
well as the foreign coins of India must also be interpreted 
as so many Same emblems. The reverse side of the coins of 
the Pancala king Rudragupta bears a device which lias been 
described by Allan as ‘railing with three pillars above; 


1 ' J - Allan, op. cit ,, p. 85, No. % XI, 3; p. 
KXX\\ 5 and p. 343, No. 19, FI, XXXVI, 15. 


333, Nrw. 154 and 154a, FI. 
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uncertain objects at top of each.’ Two of these coins are 
illustrated on Plate XXVII (Nos. I and 2) of his book; the 
reverse of No. 2, I think, discloses the identity of this device. 
The central object is a trident (trisulu) placed inside a railing 
and the side ones are pillars similar to the two shown on either 
side of Agni standing over a basement on the coins of Pancala 
Agnimitra. The association of the issuer’s name Rudragupta 
with the well-known attribute of Rudra-Siva will have to be 
noted here. In fact, Allan in his Introduction (p. cxviii- 
cxix) puts forth the same suggestion ; he writes, Rudra¬ 
gupta has on his reverse a trident between two pillars 
PI. XXVII, *2), the emblem of Rudra-Siva. On other coins 
(e.g., Pi. XXVII, 1) the object appears to be a star or a kind 
of double trident with prongs below as well as above. If we 
compare the central object with the device on the reverse of 
a coin doubtfully attributed to Taxila we find that both of 
them are identical. The latter has been described by Allan 
as ‘Tree in centre; standing figure on either side (op. ctf., 
p. *237, No. *2, PI. XLY, 1); but there are only three prongs 
and these are placed on the top of the long staft issuing out of 
r. basement. The two figures on either side of this enshrined 
trisCila emblem may simply represent the votaries before the 
object of their devotion. The central object on the obverse 
of the next coin reproduced in Allan s Plate XLA may show 
a tree as several branches issue out of the central stem ; 
whatever may be its significance, it is also an object of 
worship. But this time it is so possibly to other gods, one 
of them being in his animal form ; cf. Allan’s description of 
the whole device—'Tree in railing in centre ; on left, figure 
on elephant to right; on right, lion right with a solar symbol 
above; at top the hill with crescent, the taurine, swastika 
and an uncertain object’ (p. 237). It can be suggested that 
some sacred tree associated probably with Siva is being shown 
here as an object of veneration. Cunningham describes the 
reverse of a coin of the Pancala Dhruvamitra as ‘Trident on 
basement of Buddhist railing ’ and remarks, ' Dhruva is the 
north Polar Star, but as it is also a name of Siva, I conclude 
that the trident refers to him’ (C., C.A.I., p. 81, PI. VII, 
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fig. 3). Allan, however, writes about the same device, 'The 
object in question, which stands on a platform in the position 
usually occupied by the deity between two pillars with cross¬ 
bars at top, is, however, not a trident. On No. 53 (PI. 
XX1 n, 5) it looks like a battle-axe, but on No. 55 (PI. 
XXVII, 6) and others the shaft is clearly bent. It must be 
a symbol of Dhruva, the pole-star ’ (p. cxviii). I am not sure 
about the nature of the device from the respective plates, but 
even if it be a battle-axe at all, then that would also connect 
the symbol with Siva one of whose epithets is dhruva ; it 
b^ing a special emblem of the polar star, however, should not 
also be discounted, especially with regard to the coin No. 55. 
In any case, I shall presently show how the combined trident- 
battle-axe was sometimes used by itself as the obverse or 
reverse device on coins. Mention may be made in this 
connection of a symbol appearing on some of the uninscribed 
cast coins described by Allan in pages 87-91 of his book 
(I 5 !- I? fig’ o). When observed along with the above devices, 
it seems to represent a trident with broad flattened prongs, 
issuing out of a railing which contains also two parasol-like 
objects on its two sides (a comparison with the side parasols 
of railings enclosing Bodhi-tree and other Buddhist symbols, 
as represented in Bodh Gaya and Amaravati reliefs, is suggest¬ 
ed). The combined trident and battle-axe placed before a 
tree inside an enclosure on the reverse side of the coins of 
the Audumbara chief Dharaghosa should be noted here (Allan 
op. cit, p. 124, PI. XIV, 14). This combined symbol with 
I undoubted Saiva association appears on the obverse of Wema 
1/ Kadphises' coins, where the king, a Mahe4vara by faith puts 
offerings m honour of his deity on the sacrificial ‘fire (White 
head, P.M.C Vol. I, PI. XVII, 36). The same symbol is 
present on the coins of Vasudeva and Vasu ; when Samudra- 
gupta issued some of his gold coins in evident imitation of 
the late Rushan money, he had to replace the trident-battle- 
axe standard of the prototypes of his coins with the Garuda 
emblem sacred to Vismi, as he was a Pamma-bhagavata (a 
devout Bhagavata or a Vaisnava). The replacement of the 
hill symbol with crescent above, possibly a Saiva emblem 
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with Yasudeva-Yisnu’s Garada, by Chandragupta IT in his 
silver issues, struck in imitation of the silver coins of the 
Western Satraps after he had overthrown them, may also be 
explained in the same manner. 

Siva appears for the first time in an anthropomorphic 
form on the coins hailing from rjjayini and its environs. The 
single standing figure on many of these coins can be definitely 
identified with him. Cunningham was not sure about its 
identification ; but the attributes in the hands, viz., a staff 
(not a sun standard, as he described it, for the solar symbol 
does not seem to be joined to the staff) in the right and v^se 
in the left clearly disclose its identity (PI. I, fig.7). Any 
doubt whatsoever is set at rest by the testimony of another 
variety of the same series of coins which shows a bull slightly 
prancing up and looking at the deity (cf. the Matsijapurdna 
passage which enjoins that Yisakha, the mount of Siva, should 
be in the attitude of looking at the god, devavihsanatatparah ; 
PI. I, fig. 13). Moreover, the three-headed standing figure 
on the obverse of a third variety of the tFjjayim coins, carrying 
the identical attributes, further strengthens my hypothesis 
(PI. T, fig. 8). Cunningham, no doubt, identified the latter 
as Mahakala, but his statement that ‘this coin may be 
accepted as a single evidence of Brahmanism at Ujjain’ is 
unjustifiable. Allan is in doubt about the identity of this 
figure ; he proposes that this figure and its variants may stand 
for both the deities, viz., Siva Mahakala and Skanda Kartti- 
keya (in the body of the Catalogue, however, he invariably 
describes them as Karttikeya or simply as deity). The three 
heads of the figure on some rjjayini coins have been taken by 
him to represent partially the six heads of the latter divinity. 
But we have six-headed figures of Karttikeya in indigenous 
coins and three-headed Siva figures are known from Kushan 
coins.' On the obverse of the Audumbara chief Dharaghosa’s 
silver coins, we find the figure of Yispamitra (YiSvamitra) 

1 Cunningham* C. A. I., pp + 97-8, ph x, figs. 1-6; Allan, op. tit, Introduc 
tion. pp, cxliii, 245-52, The object in the right hand of the figure is invariably 
described bv Allan as a spear, but it is nothing but a staff or a standard; the spear 
in the right hand of ihe definitely recognisable Karttikeya on several varieties of 
the Yaudheya coins can rightly be distinguished from the staff above. 
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as described by the Kharosthl legend across the figure, but 
on the reverse there occur two symbols which are intimately 
associated with Siva, viz., combined trident-battle-axe on a 
pedestal and a tree within railing. What is further of 
interest in the case of the copper coins of the Audumbara 
chiefs, Sivadasa, Rudradasa and Dlmraghosa, is that they 
almost invariably bear on their reverse sides the representa¬ 
tions of structural shrines (‘domed pavilions,’ Coomaraswamy, 
and 4 two-storied domed stupa Allan) with the trident- 
battle-axe standards almost invariably placed before them 
(FI. I, figs. 16-17). The latter unmistakably prove that the 
structures are not stupas, but Saiva shrines which must have 
contained images or phallic emblems of Siva. The coins can 
be dated in the 1st-2nd century B.C. On some copper 
coins of the second century A.D. issued by an anonymous 
ruler of most probably the Kuninda tribe, we find the 
standing figure of Siva, holding in his right hand a trident- 
battle-axe, his left hand, from which hangs some thing 
(tiger skin?), resting on hip; his head is adorned with jattis 
arranged in the jatabhfira manner, as we find them arranged 
on that of Siva carved on the shaft of the Siva-lihga at 
Gudimallain ; on some specimens, however, he seems to be 
standing under an umbrella (PI. I, fig. 2D. The legend 
on these coins reads ‘Bhagavata Chatreivara mahatmanah,' 
i.e., 4 of the holy or worshipful one, the noble-souled lord of 
the Chatra ' (one of the Indian insignia of sovereignty). 1 

Among the coins of the early foreign rulers of India, 
Siva has been recognised on certain billon coins of Gondo- 
phares. He stands facing with his left leg slightly advanced 
and head bent a little towards the left, clasping a long trident 
in his right hand and a palm-branch in his left which rests 

1 For the Audumbara and Kuninda coins, refer to Allan, op . dt. y pp a 123-25 
and plates, pp, 16768 and plates. Does this class of Kuninda coins show 
that the tribal state of the Kunindas at one time was dedicated to the Lord Siva 
i;i the 2nd century A.D. t and the coins were issued in his name in the capacity 
of its sovereign niter (the title Chairedara is significant)? We can cite & modern 
analogy; the real ruler of the old Travaneore State was Lord Padmanabha and the 
ruling chief acted as liis substitute. In mediaeval times, the kingdom of Mewar 
was also sometimes dedicated to the Lord EklingajL its patron deity. 
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in the approved Indian iconographic manner on the liip 
(katihasta). Faint traces of jata are to be found on his head. 
E. J. Rapson described another variety of the deity with his 
rightdiand extended and a trident in his left hand (J.R.A.S., 
1903, pp. 285-6). Figure 9 in PI. XXII of Gardner’s 
Catalogue shows this second variety of Siva on Gondophares 
coins. The standing posture of the god in this type is exactly 
similar to that of Siva (undoubtedly so) on some gold coins 
of Wema Kadphises, where the deity is depicted without his 
mount, though there is a little difference in the placing of 
attributes in the hands (PI. I, fig. 19). Thus, the object 
held in the right hand of the latter figure is not simply trident 
but trident-battle-axe combined (as in the Kuninda coin noted 
above), and the object hanging down from the left arm is the 
skin garment, the palm branch being absent. But the 
close similarity of the slightly bent pose of the body, just 
suggestive of dvibhaiiga, is a very important consideration, 
and the possibility of its being the Greek deity Poseidon, 
because that god too has a trident as his attribute and the 
paim-branch is a Greek insignia, can be discounted. In the 
other variety noticed by Rapson the pahu-branch is absent. 
The epithet devavrata applied to Gondophares on most of his 
coins may be significant; it is likely that (leva here does not 
simply mean ‘god* but means the god Siva as in several 
passages of Hiuen-Tsang’s Si-yu-ki ( cf. his statement, 
‘Outside the west gate of the city of Puskalavatl was a Deva- 
temple and a marvel-working image of the Deva Watters, 
On Yuan Chwang, I, p. 214). Considering all these facts 
one will be fully justified in rejecting Tara’s statement that 
Siva 'does not appear in person on coins till those of the 
Rushans.’’ On a round copper seal discovered at Sirkap in 
the year 1914-15, Siva appears with trident in left hand and 

1 W. M. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India , p. 409, For the 
roins of Gondophares and Wema Kadphises, cf. Whitehead, op , p, 151, 

PI, XV, Fig. 43 and p. 183, PL XML Fig, 33. For Siva with his mount on 
Wema's coins, cf. PL IX, fig. 14, It is carious that even in the second edition 
of his book Tarn tLd neither refer to the anthropomorphic figures of Siva on much 
earlier coins of njjayim, nor to the human forms of the god present on the coins 
of Gondophares fpapaon) and of Manes as shown by myself. 
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club in right; it is biscriptural, bearing the legend 
‘Sivaraksitasa' in Brahmi and Kharosthl characters of the 
first century A.D., or a little earlier. The standing pose of the 
figure is slightly dissimilar to that of the same god on the .coins 
of Gondophares and Wema Kadphises just discussed ; the left 
leg is placed in the same manner but the right one with the 
bent knee is stretched forward. But the club on the right 
hand is specially noteworthy, because it greatly resembles 
the knotted club in the hands of Hera kies appearing on some 
Indo-Greek coins. The treatment of the whole figure is 
undoubtedly Hellenistic, though the subject itself and part of 
the motif are purely Indian ( cf. the loin cloth and the turban 
on the head ; PI. XI, fig. 5).' 

Siva appears earlier on the obverse of some square 
copper coins of Mattes. Tbe device on a British Museum 
coin of Mattes has been described by Gardner as 
‘ male figure 1., chlamys flying behind; holds club and 
trident’ ( B.M.C., p. 71, PI. XVII, 3); but White- 
head describes a Punjab Museum specimen of the same 
variety of Maues’ coin as ‘male deity striding to 1. with 
flowing draperies, holding club in r, hand and long spear or 
sceptre in 1.’ ( P.M.C. , Vol. I, p. 101, PI. X, 25). A 

comparison of the plates in the two catalogues will show that 
both the specimens belong to the same variety of Maues’ 
square copper coins, and Gardner’s description, though short, 
is more correct. In fact, the peculiar knotted club in the 
right hand and the trident held over the left shoulder in the 
left and the characteristic stride leave no doubt that tbe god 
is identical with the one on the seal of Sivaraksita, where the 
very name ‘one protected by Siva’ shows that the god is Siva. 
Thus, this is an undoubted representation of Siva on a coin 
of Maues, and we can now say that Siva makes his 
appearance on some coins of alien rulers of India much 

1 Sten Konow, C * /, Vo!. H, p. 102. PI. XX, 11* The name of the 
owner of the seal, Sivaraksita, is interesting; it means one protected by Siva, 
i*e. t Siva was his patron deity* On this analogy, the name Terambipaln, 
referred to in the end of the first Chapter, may mean 1 one protected by Terambi. 1 
Terambi or Tcramba may he the feminine form of Tryamba or Tryambaka, a 
name of Siva* * 
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earlier than on those of Gondophares (PL IX, fig. 18). 
Attention may be drawn in this connection to the obverse of 
Maues’ coin (No. 13 in Cunningham’s Coins of the Lndo- 
Scythians and Kushans, p. 30, PL II, Pig. 13) which has 
been described by Cunningham as ‘Male figure to front, with 
elephant goad over 1. shoulder’; elephant goad as an attribute 
of Siva appears on the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka, and 
it is probable that this figure here also represents Siva. 
Those figures on Maues’ coins which carry only a trident in 
their hands and sometimes trample on a dwarfish figure 
are to be identified as Poseidon; he appears thus 
on certain coins of Antimachus Theos. But the composition 
reminds us of the Indian one in which Siva tramples on 
Apasmara-Purusa. The bronze seal No. 12, unearthed at 
Sirkap, Taxila, is described by Marshall in A.S.I.A.R., 
1914-15, p. 35, PL XXIV, 50, as Herakles trampling down 
a bull-shaped dragon; the KharosthI legend in it was tenta¬ 
tively read by him as Tidusa Vibhumitrasai ?). Konow 
definitely reads it as Badusa ViApamitrasa and translates it 
as ‘Of the young Brahman Vigvamitra’ (C.I.I., Vol. II, 
p. 102). This figure most probably represents Siva as Visva- 
mitra, the name of the person in this seal being after the 
, name of the god reproduced. The bull below the left leg of 
the principal figure is significant. The epithet badu and the 
name Vispamitra (Visvamitra) of the owner of the seal are 
significant. The name is one of "the various appellations of 
Siva (cf. the name of the god on some silver coins of Dhara- 
ghosha, the Audumbara Chief noted above), and one of his 
aspects is described as Yatuka Bbairava (PL XI, fig. 4). 

The most noteworthy representations of Siva, however, 
especially from the monographic point of view, are those that 
appear on the Kushan money, the coins of Wema Kadphises, 
Kanishka, Huvishka and Yasudeva. It is not merely the 
feature of the multiplication of Siva’s hands and heads that 
is interesting, but the varying nature of the attributes 
placed, in the hands of Siva is also of great monographic 
interest. In the earliest of the Siva figures in this series, 
viz., those on the coins of Wema Kadphises, the god is 
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invariably two-armed, the right hand, almost without 
exception, holds a trident or a trident-battle-axe, while the 
left one hanging downwards carries a water-vessel, with the 
skin upper-garment slung round the forearm ; the last feat me 
strongly reminds us of a similar feature in the figuie o 
Yisvaniitra on Dharaghosa’s silver coins noticed above, and 
of the device of standing Herakles appearing on the coins of 
some Indo-Greek rulers like Demetrius ( cf . also the figure 
of Herakles on some coins of Huvishka (PI. I, fig- 18). The 
treatment of the joto differs in individual specimens, two 
inodes being discernible, one where the matted locks are 
gathered together ending in a knob just on the centre of the 
head, while in the other mode, beneath it is shown a convex¬ 
shaped object which may be the hair treated in a fashion 
similar to that on the head of Siva in the Chatresvara coin of 
the Kunindas. On one copper coin of Wema Kadphises, 
again, reproduced in Cunningham’s Coins of the Indo- 
Scythians and Ku&hans (Plate XV, Pig. 11), the deity seems 
to be polycephalous; Cunningham has, however, described 
the figure simply as Siva. In the coins of Kanishka and 
Huvishka the iconography of Siva acquires a new orientation, 
and both the two-armed and the four-armed figures are found 
with a variety of attributes reminiscent of the varied 
iconography of later days. Siva here almost invariably 
appears without his mount, and when he is two-armed, he 
carries a trident in the right hand and a gourd in the left 
(Whitehead suggests the possibility of the latter being a 
human head, but that is unlikely). On some copper coins 
of Kanishka in the Indian Museum, Siva grasps a spear or a 
staff with right hand while his left hand rests on a club. 
On several types of gold and copper coins of Kanishka the 
god is four-armed and is shown wearing a garland or neck¬ 
lace, but different sets of attributes appear on different 
specimens; on one set of Kanishka’s and Huvishka's coins 
Siva holds in the upper right hand vajra (small hand- 
drum according to Cunningham and Whitehead; but the 
object closely resembles the thunderbolt which is held by 
Vajrapaiyi, the constant attendant of Buddha in Gandhara 
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art), in lower right, a water-vessel with mouth downwards 
(an unusual way of holding it), in upper left hand a tndeut 
and in lower left an antelope (PI. IX, tig. 15). On some 
specimens of this series we find elephant-goad along with 
the water-vessel in the lower right hand ; this mode of crowd¬ 
ing two attributes in one hand is uncommon m the repre¬ 
sentations of the Indian deities. Again, four-armed 
giva on some copper coins of Kanishka holds noose in lower 
right hand, while the lower left is sometimes empty, but at 
other times resting on hip or hanging down, it holds a water- 
vessel, the other attributes being similar to the above. 
Some gold coins of Huvishka show three-faced and four¬ 
armed Siva, holding water-vessel, thunderbolt, trident and 
chib respectively in the four hands from the lower right 
upwards (PI. IX, fig. 16); on other gold coins of the same 
king Siva appears as one-faced with more or less the same 
attributes, an antelope being placed in the lower left hand ; 
but such is the imperfect state of preservation of many of 
his copper coins, that the attributes held by the hands ot 
Siva are seldom fully discernible. 


Huvishka’s gold coin described by Gardner in p. 148 of 
his book (PI. XXVIII, 16) has a type of Siva figure on the 
reverse, which is of outstanding interest from monographic 
as well as cult point of view. His description is as follows, 
‘Siva facing, three headed, nimbate ; clad only m waist band, 
i thy phallic; has four arms and hands m which are goa> 
wheel, trident, and thunderbolt ’ (PI. IX hg ; ' • 
vajra and cakra are recognisable m the front left, b^kje! 
and back right hands respectively ; the goat or antelope in 
the front right is not so very distinct. There are urn ou > - 
edlv three-heads encircled by a luilo (this is sometimes absent 
round the heads of different deities); whether the laces 
are all human is not quite clear. The caknt m one ot the 
hands and the urdhralimja, the latter so common in 
sculptural representations of Siva from the late Iuishan 
period onwards appearing here for the firs time (no 
other early coin representations of Siva in his human form 
bears it), are noteworthy characteristics. The device seems 
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to show the beginning of the interesting composite icon of 
Hari-Hara of subsequent days; it may also he of the same 
nature as that of the Gandh&ra sculpture of Trimurti. 1 But 
the suggestion that it stands for a composite icon, which is 
also the nature of the Gandhara Trimurti, is fully borne out 
by the evidence of a unique nicolo seal noticed by Cunning¬ 
ham long ago. Cunningham, however, could not understand 
its character, and his description of it was not accurate. 
He described the device in this manner :—‘a Kush an chief 
(identified by him as Huvislika on account of the similarity 
of his headdress and garment with those of the Kushan King) 
standing in a respectful pose with folded hands before the 
four-armed god Yisnu ; the god carries in his four hands a 
wheel (shown exactly like a cart-wheel), a mace, a ring-like 
object and a globular thing ; there is an inscription in illegible 
characters by the side of the god.’ Cunningham identified 
the four-armed figure as Yisnu on account of the emblems of 
cakra and gada. The inscription which could not be read 
by him has, however, been deciphered by R. Ghirsman. 
According to the latter it is written in Tocharian script (an 
adaptation of Greek of a very cursive character), and it 
contains in the Tocharian language the names of Mihira 
(the Iranian form of the Sun god), Yisnu, and Siva. He 
also differed from Cunningham regarding the identity of the 
foreign devotee who, in his opinion, stands for some unknown 
Hephtalite Huna chief. The dress and features of the 
worshipping figure led him to suggest it, and the seal device 
would thus be two or three centuries later than the time of 
Huvishka. But the seal device is of unique interest from 
the cult point of view, for it seems to emphasise a further 
development in the process of cult amalgam, which probably 
began in tlie time of Huvislika. It may be observed inci- 

1 11)13-14, pp, 276 fF.. pi. LiXXlIa. Natesa Aiyar describes 

tkt*, Gandhara relief as a three-beaded and six-armed Trimurti, the head to the 
proper right being that of Vi?mi and the one to the proper left being that of 
Brahma; the central head is that o£ Siva recumbent- on hh bulb Buis from the 
plate, the animal mount appears to be an elephant; the composite character of the 
image is emphasised hy such features as cakra (of Visnu), tajra and the third 
eye (both of Siva and Indra) and the elephant mount (of Iodra), 
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dentally that it was these Kushan rulers (Kanishka and 
Huvishka specially) who showed a great deal of eclecticism 
in their religious views, and it is in the fitness of things that 
we find during their period the beginning of the process of 
cult amalgam. The iconography of the composite figure of 
the god is also very interesting, for in the emblems held by 
the god those of Visnu and Siva can be clearly recognised; 
the wheel is the emblem par excellence of the former, and the 
mace is curiously reminiscent of the club held by Siva in 
the seal of Sivaraksita already mentioned. In the two other 
indistinct objects held by this composite figure may be found 
the distinctive emblem of the Iranian Mihira (Indian Surya ; 
PL XI, fig. 2). Such a composite cult icon would also remind 
us of similar figures of a much later date, one of the most 
representative of which is the Pula Deo (Khajuraho) temple 

icon of Brahma-Yisnu-Siva-Surya.' 

One unique copper coin of Huvishka in the collection ol 
the Indian Museum lias the figure of ‘an archer standing 
right, holding a bow as long as himself, with string inwards; 
legend right in peculiar characters, which look like old 
Brahml for Gunesa —Smith (PI. X, fig. 8). Only one other 
specimen of such a coin was known when Smith published his 
Catalogue, and these two coiusarc of outstanding interest from 
both the numismatic and the monographic point of • 
These are the two exceptional pieces where Brahmi script is 
used to describe the deity in the imperial Kushan series, and 
the device here has nothing to do with the elephant-headed and 
pot-bellied deity hearing that name. Here Siva is most 
presumably indicated by the word which is also mentioned 
in the sixth canto of the RamSifana as one of the attributive 
epithets of Siva (Ganeh lokauambhusca lokapalo mahdbhu- 
jah ! Mahabhdgo maMsfill maMdamstrl mahetvarah). 
If the identification of this device is accepted, then we have 
here a unique representation of Siva of early times where a 
bow is his principal attribute (cf. the Rgvedic description of 

i For Cunningham's views about tbe nicolo seal device, refer to Numismutic 
Chronicle, 1893. pp. 126-7, FI, X, Fig. *2; for Ghirsmans views, of. Lee Chtomlcs 
Hephtalitcs by R. Gbiraman, pp. 55-8. Fig. 05 and PI. AH, 1- 
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Rudra already noted in the second chapter — Arhan vibharsi 
sayakani dhanvarhan niskam, etc.). Our survey of the 
iconographic types of Siva represented on Huvishka’s coins 
will be incomplete, if we fail to take note of the unique 
quarter stater of the same ruler, in the collection of the 
Punjab Museum, which lias two figures, one male and the 
other female, standing facing each other, with a Kushan 
monogram between them, the former being described as 
Oeso (Bhavesa) and the latter as Nana. Now there can be 
very little doubt that here Nana is identified by the die-cutter 
with l nia, the consort of Siva, whose figure also is to be found 
on a unique coin of the same Kushan ruler, where the god¬ 
dess was correctly described as OMMO (Uma) by the die- 
cutter; this coin was noticed by E. .T. Rapson in 
J.B.A.S., 1897, p. 324. Cunningham had two gold 
coins in his collection, one a stater and the other a 
quarter stater, which were later acquired by the British 
Museum. The latter is similar to the one in the Punjab 
Museum ( P . M. C., Vol. I, p. 197, PI. XVIII, fig. 135) just 
described, but the former is the same in which Rapson 
recognised the figure of TJma. Cunningham wrongly des¬ 
cribed both the pieces in the same manner; Siva is no doubt 
identical in both, but on the stater piece the goddess holds 
a different object in her right hand fin the other, Nana holds 
her peculiar sceptre tipped with a horse’s head) and the 
inscription by her side can be clearly read as OMMO (Uma). 
[Rapson remarked : not only is the inscription quite distinct, 
but the symbol which the female deity holds in her hand, it 
may perhaps be a flower, is quite different from the well- 
known symbol of Nanaia ; and we may, therefore, unhesita¬ 
tingly add Uma to the list of Indian deities represented on 
Kushan coins’ (J.R.A.S., 1897, p. 324). Rapson was fully 
correct in the above remark and we can produce fresh evidence 
in its support. The reverse of a stater piece of Huvishka 
reproduced in PI. XVIII (No. 136) of the Punjab Museum 
Catalogue, Vol. I (p. 197) is described by Whitehead ns 
Figure of goddess with the cornucopia as on No. 130, with 
name to 1, which is quite blundered and illegible.’ But 
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if the legend is compared with the other where Rapson reads 
OMMO (the coin is reproduced by Cunningham in Numis¬ 
matic Chronicle, (Ser. Ill, Vol. XII, PI. XIII) and Goins of 
the Indo-Scythians and Kushans (PI. XXIII, fig. I), it can 
he read in the same manner. It begins from top left corner 
and runs sideways; the first two letters are quite clear, 
but the third letter (the second M) shows two short additional 
strokes attached to it, and the last letter, an 0, due to 
exigencies of space runs into the top corner of the second M. 
The whole legend reads OMMO (PI. XI, fig. 7). The 
goddess Tina here holds a cornucopia like Demeter, Tyche 
and Ardochso; but in tiie coins of Huvisbka, we find some 
such transpositions, Arnbika (Uma) holding cornucopia 
after the Ardochso figures on late Kush an coins can be seen 
also on the Chandragupta-KumaradevI coins in the Imperial 
Gupta series. 

We do not get so many varieties of Siva figures on the 
gold and copper coins of the last great Kushan emperor 
Vasudeva, where the god accompanied by his mount, is 
usually depicted as two-armed and having one face or three 
faces. A unique gold coin described by Cunningham bears 
Siva with three heads and four arms, standing to front; 
water vessel, noose, trident and tiger-skin are placed in the 
four hands from the lower right onwards; his mount has got 
a bell attached to its neck (C.I.K., Pt. Ill, p. 74, PI. XXIV, 
fig. 9). When he is depicted two-armed, he almost invari¬ 
ably holds a noose { pasa ) in the right hand and a trident in the 
left. As regards the treatment of the head, one curious 
feature of these coins is worth noticing; sometimes the 
residue of the hair after being used to form a top-knot on the 
centre of the head, descending down the sides of the face, 
is treated in such a manner as to give a spurious appearance 
of the deity being three-headed. But on the other 
specimens, the additional faces, one on either side of the 
central face, can undoubtedly be recognised. On the basis 
of the noose in the hand of Siva on some Kushan coins, 
Cunningham describes 'Siva as Yams ; but the association of 
Siva or Rudra-Siva with noose is also comparatively old, 
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and in the later developed theological doctrines of the Saiva 
system, paSa (fetters) is very intimately connected with the 
god. He is the binder of the individual souls, as he is also 
the loosener of them. Thus, the Sveta scat ara Upanisad, 
where Kudra-Siva is the god extolled, says Tat kftranavj 
sahkhyayogadhigamyain jnvitva devam mucyate sari apa&aih 
(VI. 13); the A tharm.iiras Upanisad, which is a sectarian 
Upanisad extolling the glories of Siva, describes in detail a 
rite called the PaSupata, known also as PahipaMinmoksana . 
The god Siva, as he appears one-headed and two-armed on 
the coins of Vasudeva, Served as the prototype of the devices 
of some of the later Kushan coins and those of the 
Kushano-Sassanian rulers and of many Hindu princes of 
India, like the kings of Kashmir. 1 

It is curious that though we get some inscriptions 
referring to the Bhagavata shrines of the pre-Christian and 
early post-Christian period, as previously noted, very few 
representations of the cult god Vasudeva-\isnu are 
found on the coins of the same period. On the other hand, 
though the nu m ismatic portrayal of the other cult deity 
Siva is so very elaborate, very few epigraphic reference to 
Saiva shrines of the contemporaneous periods are forthcom¬ 
ing ; still, there can be no doubt that there were such shrines as 
fully proved by some of the Audumbara coins noted above. 
One can refer here in passim to the Kharosthi inscription 
of the 1st century A.D. discovered at Panjtar below the 
Mahaban range, where a Saiva shrine is most probably 
mentioned; the inscription bears the date 122. If 
Cunningham’s eyecopy of it is accurate, there can be no 
question about the correctness of Konow’s reading of a part of 
the 2nd line as moike urumujaputre karavide Mvathale, 
which has been translated by him as ‘ was made an auspicious 
ground by Moika, the Urumuja scion.’ In the introductory 

1 The description of many of the comdypcs selected above are based on a 
close observation of specimens in the collections of the Tndian Museum, Calcutta, 
and the Punjab Museum, Lahore. The reader is referred to the relevant 
sections of the catalogues of the respective museums. Some descriptions are also 
based on Cunningham's plates appearing in his Coins a / the Indo-Seythian* and 
Kmhans (PL XV, II, PL XXIV, 6, 7 f 8, 9), 
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section to his edition of this inscription, he remarks, “ What 
a sivathala is, I cannot say. The word may mean ‘ a Siva 
sanctuary * or simply * an auspicious ground,’ and the latter 
meaning is probably the more likely one.” But the alter- 
native meaning, which he has himself suggested but 
discarded, seems to me to be more acceptable. The words 
sthala and sthana are very frequently used in epic 
literature (c/. the word Brahmasthana in the passage, Tato 
gaccheta rojendra Buthiiiuslhatiomouuttamam, M ahabharatn 
III, 84, 103) and the inscriptions ( cf. the word maMsthana 
in the Mathura inscription discussed before) in the sense of 
* a sanctuary,’ * a shrine.’ The evidence of contemporary 
coins, as we have seen above, as well as the observations of 
foreign writers like Hesychius and Stobaeus fully prove 
that Siva was the great object of worship among the people 
of north-western India. Siva in his animal (bull) form was 
known to the Greeks as the god of Gandhaia, Hesychius 
writes, ‘ Gandaros o' Taurokrates par Indois.’ Now as 
regards Vasudeva-Visnu, we could expect to find his figures 
on the coins which were discovered from Besnagar and 
Mathura, because both these localities, as we have shown, 
contained shrines of the god. - But on the earliest monetary 
issues of Besnagar we do not find any such figure which can 
be described to represent him; the die-struck coins issued 
by the early Hindu kings and the Safca satraps of Mathura 
bear a standing figure with right band upraised and left 
hand on hip which w r as described as Vasudeva-Krsna by 
some numismatists due to the close association of this place 
with the Krsna tradition. But now this view has rightly 
been rejected, and Sri-Baksml has been recognised in the 
particular device. On one interesting coin, however, in the 
so-called Paficala Mitra series, we find the figure of 
Vasudeva-Visnu. The coin was issued by Visnumitra, and 
in evident allusion to his name this particular god was 
figured; the close correlation between the name of the 
issuer and the deity represented on the reverse is one of the 
interesting characteristics of most of these coins to be dated 
in the 1st century B.C. The figure is described by 

17—1954 B. 
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Cunningham simply as four-armed; but Allan thinks that he 
is really two-armed, ‘ his robes hanging down giving an 
effect which led Cunningham to describe it as above.’ 
According to him the four arms would come down from the 
shoulders and not from the elbows. 1 It is possible that he 
is represented as grasping on the left a pole surmounted 
by a discus and another on the right surmounted by a 
trident.’ The size of some of these copper coins is so small 
and their preservation is so indifferent that it is impossible 
to bo sure about the iconographic features of the deity 
figured on them. But the artistic convention of separating 
the arms from the elbow downwards is well-known in India 
and many early mediaeval specimens are known where this 
is adopted by the image-maker. AI ldrisi’s description of 
the Sfirya image enshrined in the sun-temple at Multan is 
to be noted in this connection ; he says that ‘ its arms, 
below the elbow, seem to be four in number' (Elliot’s 
History of India, Vol. I, p. 82). As‘regards the attributes, 
the only certain one is the cakra in the upper left hand of the 
god, but it is held bv the rim and not placed on the top of 
a pole.* 

This is the only Visnu' figure on one of the early 
Indian coins of the 1st century B.C. or thereabouts, 
known to me. MX C. Sircar, presumably on the basis of 
V. A. Smith’s reading of the legend on a copper coin of 
Huvishka in the collection of the Indian Museum, has sug¬ 
gested that Visnu appears on some coins of the Kush an ruler 
(Age of Imperial Unity, p. 439). The reverse device of this 
coin has been reproduced here in Plate X, fig. 10; the 
emblems in the hands of the four-armed deity are not distinct 
at all, but they seem to have more affinity with those of Siva 
(a trident or a staff, a thunderbolt, an antelope, etc.) than 
with those of Visnu. ‘Smith reads the legend, it is true, as 
oosno in cursive Greek, and this reading would suggest that 
the god shown here should he Visnu; but the reading of the 

1 p °r Visnumitra’s coins, refer to Cunningham (C..4J.. p. 84, PI. VTI. 
Tig. 21; J. Allan, op. cit., pp, exix, 209, PI. XXIX, 6-9), 
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legend is not- without doubt, and the figure may stand for 
Siva. Some coins of Huvishka bear blundering legends. 
Some emblems particularly associated with the VSsudeva 
cult, can, however, be recognised in several of the devices 
on the indigenous coins of India of a very early period, 
We have already suggested the possibility of finding the 
ijaruda or makara emblems in the symbols of a few 
of the early punch-marked coins of India. Several double¬ 
die square copper coins of Taxila bear on their obverse a 
symbol which has been described by Allan as a pillar in a 
railing surmounted by a fish-like object (PI. II, fig. 4). A 
few round copper coins of uncertain origin bearing frag¬ 
mentary legends (reading extremely uncertain) have on the 
reverse a symbol described by Allan as ‘ a bushy tree in 
railingbut a consideration of the figures 1-6 of PI. XLYII 
of Allan's book enables us to offer a plausible suggestion that 
these are really columns surmounted by fan-palm capitals 
(PI. II, fig. 3). A comparison with representations of 
ordinary palm trees which appear on some coins of Ayodhya 
lends support to this view. Reference has already been 
made to the fan-palm capitals discovered at Besnagar and 
Pawaya, the former in the old Bhopal and] the latter in the old 
Gwalior State. Thus, it is probable that these symbols are 
really based on the votive columns connected with Bhaga- 
vatism, viz., the garudU, tnlna (.makara) and t-fila capitals asso¬ 
ciated with Vasudeva-Yisnu, Pradyumna and Samkarsana 
respectively. The elaborate wheel appearing on the reverse 
of the unique silver coin of the Yrsni Rajanya gana has been 
described by Cunningham and Allan as a dhu niutcakru ; but 
its appearance on a coin of \ rsni rajanya, with which clan 
according to consistent Epic and Puranic tradition the name 
of Yasudeva-Krsna is associated, makes it- highly probable 
that the cakra stands for the Sudarsanaciikra of ^asndeva- 
Visnu, one of the best revered symbols among the early 
Pancaratrins and the Vaisnavas (PI. II, fig. 7). The basic 
idea underlying the wheel in its association with \ asudeva is 
solar, and the wheel as a symbol par excellence of the god 
is undoubtedly one of the tangible signs of his connection 
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with the Ycdic Yisnu, an aspect of the Sun. If this sugges¬ 
tion is accepted, we are to seek for the interpretation of the 
composite pillar capital made up of the foreparts of a lion 
and an elephant appearing on the obverse of the same coin 
from the early PaficarStra mythological literature (PI. II, 
fig. 10). 1 The wheel surrounded by a circle of dots appearing 
on the obverse of the Kauluta chief Ylrayasas (c. 1st century 
A. D.), as reproduced by Cunningham along with the coins 
of the Audumbaras, may also admit of this interpretation 
(Allan, op. cit., p. 158). It has no doubt been described as 
‘ a probable dharmacakra ’ by Allan in the Introduction to his 
book (p. c.), but it can also be explained in the above manner. 
These symbols could well be utilised by all sects for their 
religious purpose and were never the monopoly of any 
particular one for all times and all places. A variant of the 
same cakra, but much less elaborate than the other two noted 
above, appears on the reverse of the copper coins of Acyuta, 
one of the kings uprooted by Samudragupta. It is of the 
same type as that held by the hand of the composite deity on 
the nicolo seal wrongly attributed to Huvishka by Cunning¬ 
ham. It should be remembered that Acyuta is one of the 
twenty-four names of Para Yasudeva, the wielder of Sudarfana, 
and the Indians from early times had special predilection for 
adopting the names of the gods of their choice. 

In the previous paragraphs, I have discussed the nature 
of the data supplied by coins about the iconic and aniconic 
religious practices of two of the major Brahmanical cults of 
ancient India. It is time now to consider what materials 
they supply us regarding the usage of the other sectaries, 
the worshippers of other principal Brahmanical gods and 
goddesses. Durga Prasad’s attempts to read Tantrieism, 

i For the symbol on the double-die Taxi la coin, refer to Allan, op. c it, 
p. 229; for the Ayodhya coins, refer to ibid., pi. XVII, figs. 10-12; for the Vrsiji 
coin refer to Cunningham, op. cit., p. 70, pi. TV, fig. 15, and Allan, op. cit'., 
p. 281, pi. XVI, 5. Cunningham reproduced end described the nnique Yrsni coin 
along with the two Audumbara coins, one silver and the other copper; he does 
not say anything about its provenance; but Allan says, it presumably hails from 
the northern Punjab. Allan remarks about its obverse— 1 The obverse is a pillar 
surmounted by an animal, half lion and half elephant, above which is a 
nandipada/ p. etv, 
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especially associated with the Sakti worship, in the symbols 
of the ancient punch-marked coins are open to criticism, and 
his conclusions cannot be accepted with confidence. In the 
die-struck and cast coins, however, appear several female 
figures some of which can be shown to stand for different 
goddesses. Variants of LaksmI (Gaja-LaksmI, Sri), the 
goddess of wealth and prosperity, have already been recog¬ 
nised on some of them. Allan observes, on the leverse o 
Bhadraghosa’s coins (Pancala Mitra series) is a female, deity 
standing on a lotus, whom we may identify as Bhadra in 
allusion to the name of Bhadraghosa .... he is diffident 
however, about identifying her with any of the goddesses 
hearing this epithet. She is probably none other than 
LaksmI, or she may also represent the goddess Durga who is 
associated in one of her aspects with Krsna and Baladeva as 
EkanatnSa or Subhadra ; in the Skandapurana Krsna is made 
to say, 'in the white fortnight of the month of Asadha, in the 
second day which is in the Pusya naksatra, after^ placing 
Bhadra with Rama and myself on the chariot . . ■’ U sa¬ 
ri hasya site pakse dvitlyd pusyasamyuta 1 Tasyam rathe 
sam&rnpya Ramam mam Bhadraya saha || as quoted in the 
Sabdakalpadruma under Bhadra). The BrhaUamhita 
writes : Ekduaitisft kurya devl Baladeva-Krsnayormadhyc 1 
Kutisamsthitawmakara sarojamitarena codvahatl (ch. 57, 
verse 37). 1 Thus, the lotus in the hand alone would not 

always justify us in identifying the figure as LaksmI unless 
some other distinctive marks are present; the lotus on which 
a few of these goddesses are made to stand is not also the 
characteristic of LaksmI alone, for the lotus pedestal is one 
of the commonest pedestals on which the images of cult 
divinities are placed in Gupta and post-Gupta art. The coins 
simply give earlier evidence; they also ^emphasise another 
common pedestal used in earlier times, viz., railing pedestal 
which has been invariably and in most cases quite unjusti- 


i For the association of Ekanatpsa Subhadra with the Sakti (Durga) in 
one of her aspects, refer to J. C. Ghosh's paper on EksnamfSa in J.R.A.S.B.. 
1936, pp. 41-46 and FI. 7. For Bbadraghosa's coins, refer to Allan, op. cit ., 
pp, cxvii, 197 s and plates. 
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fiably described by Cunningham as ‘Buddhist basement- 
railing’ in his account of early Indian coins. On the basis 
of these observations, one will be justified to hold that 
some of these female figures on coins with lotus in their right 
bands and their left hands resting on hip are variants of the 
goddess Durga. Their association with particular animals, 
however, will help us to differentiate between these two classes 
oi goddesses. Now, on the coins of the Kunindas, we almost 
invariably find a stag (at first incorrectly identified by 
i heobold as a buffalo) along with a goddess standing on lotus 
and holding a lotus flower in her right hand. S. V. Ven- 
katesvara, in his article on Yedic Iconography discussed by 
me in the second chapter of this book, writes, ‘In the latest 
(Khila) Aedic texts we have the goddess Sri represented as a 
golden antelope adorned with garlands of silver and gold.’ ' 
This form of the goddess is based on a passage in the Sn-Sukta 
(R, V., Poona Edition, Khila, II. 6), and it is possible that 
we find in this ‘ coin device ’ both the human and 
animal forms of the goddess. The MaJutmmjun (verse 82) 
refers to the Yaksa Ustrapada who was the special 
object of worship in the land of the Kunindas (Ustrapada 
Kunindem). I strapada means a being, either human or 
animal, with the feet of a camel, and not a camel; if we 
recognise the Yaksa Ustrapada in the animal represented on 
the Kuninda coins, then the attendant female figure alone mav 
stand for LaksmI. The obverse of the coin type No. 
30 of Axes in the Punjab Museum Catalogue, Vol. I, p 120 
has been described by Whitehead as ‘Goddess LaksmI ’standing 
to front with flower in raised right hand.’ Gardner writes 
about the same device, ‘ a female deitv facing,” dad in hima- 
tion; holds in raised right hand, flower; stands on lotus* 
beside her, lion? JLaksmi?).” The forepart of the lion 

i Gardner, op.cit., p. 83. PI. XTX. 5. Gardner says, * It is probBble (hat 
the goddess who appears on the coins of Azes as standing on a lotus and 
holding a Bower is either Parvatl, the dread wife of Siva, or LaksmI, the goddess 
ni fortune; the supposed lion, which seems to lie under her left elbow may l e 
after all only a lump of oxide * fp. lix). But the possibility of recognising the 
monnt of the goddess ts still there and in any way she is thoroughly an Indian 
goddess, be she Laksim or Parvatl. Coomaraswamy recognises in her LaksmI, 
in his article on * Early Indian Iconography * noticed above. 
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is recognisable from his plate and this makes it highly 
probable that we find here a representation of Durga- 
simli availing the consort of Siva (PI. IX, fig. 5). It is true 
that the lotus at her feet and the same flower in her raised 
right hand would indicate the possibility of her being 
Laksmi; but its nature may be more or less similar to that 
of the reverse device of the Chamlragupta-Kumaradevi coins, 
and the lion-slayer type coins of Cliandrag'upta II, in the 
imperial Gupta series of gold coins. The goddess seated on 
a lion, holding a lotus flower or cornucopia in her left hand and 
a fillet in her right hand and with her feet sometimes resting on 
lotus led Allan to describe her as Laksmi or Ambika (CGCBM, 
Ixxii-lxxiii, lxxxiii). The Brhatsamhitd passage has already 
been quoted in my support; many texts like the Agamas give 
us more or less identical descriptions of two-armed Durga- 
Gaurl images (Daksine cotpalam haste vdmahastam pralam- 
bitam...). It is true that the Syrian or Elamite goddess 
Nanaia is occasionally represented on some Kushan coins and 
seals as riding on a lion (PI. I, fig. 24); but the mode of her 
presentation is quite different from the device under dis¬ 
cussion. 1 i The goddess in the Azes coin, however, is purely 
Indian ; her graceful tribhahga pose, the katihasta feature 
and the raised right hand holding lotus are all Indian charac¬ 
teristics. The magnificent 1 humped bull on the reverse 
(PI. IX, fig. 6), evidently Siva in his animal form, also 
supports the identification of the goddess as Durga. 
That Siva was the god par excellence in the Gandhara 
region has already been noted ; it is no wonder that 
his consort Ambika should also be well recognised as an 
object of worship in the same locality. Hiuen Tsang’s 
reference to the shrine of Bhlmadevl, the spouse of Igvara 
Deva (Siva) in Gandhara, as supported by the reference to 
Bhimasthana in the Mahdbharata, previously mentioned, 
should be noted again in this connection. -On some of the 
gold and copper coins of Huvisbka also, appears a goddess 
who is described as Nana; we have already seen that OESO 

* Cunningham, Coins of fhc Indo-Sajlhiamt anti Kushanfi, p. 63 T PI. XXII, 
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(BhaveSa or Siva) is depicted in company with Nana on some 
of his gold coins ( GCIK , pp. 65-66, PI. XXIII, *2, and 
Whitehead PMC, YoL I, p. 197, PI. XVIII, 185). On the 
other coin of Huvishka noticed above in connection with Siva 
device, Siva is accompanied by another goddess who is des¬ 
cribed as Uma ( OMMO ). It'has already been shown that 
we can correctly recognise the goddess Uma by her name on 
the gold coin of Huvishka in the Punjab Museum (PMC., PI. 
xvm, fig. 136); here, however, the goddess holds a cornu¬ 
copia instead of a lotus. It should always be borne in mind 
that we do not get from others the help which is rendered to 
us by the Kushan die-cutters in naming the deity used as a 
device in particular dies. But that there lie hid some more 
Indian divinities among the medley of coin devices appearing 
on the Indo-Scythian and other coins is highly probable. 
The Sakas were ruling over part of northernmost India and 
it is natural to expect that they would show on their coins 
some of the Indian cult divinities, the objects of worship 
among their subjects for whose use these coins were issued. 
Several unidentified goddesses appear on the reverse sides of cer¬ 
tain copper and silver coins of the Indo-Scythian rulers, Manes 
and Azes. Gardner remarks, ‘ When we reach the issues of 
king Maues (Pis. XVI, XVII), we find a wealth of most 
remarkable and original barbaro-Hellenic figures; a figure 
resembling Tyche (XVI, 3), holding in one hand a patera, in 
the other a wheel, who seems to be the original of the still 
more outlandish figure of Azes’ coins (XVIII, 10, 11). . . 

The so-called Tyche may after all be an Indian goddess, 
because the many-spoked wheel which' is held by her left hand 
distinctly reminds us of the one placed in the hand of the 
ithyphallie figure of Siva on a coin of Huvishka, as also of 
the other in the hand of the composite divinity in the Heph- 
talite seal (PI. IX, fig. 2). Comparison may be made 
between this goddess on Maues ’ bronze coins with the sculp¬ 
ture of a goddess discovered in the Mohmand country repro¬ 
duced by V. A. Smith in his History of Fine Arts in India and 

1 V . Gardner, British Museum Catalogue of the Coins of the Grech and 
Scythia Kings of Bactria and India , p # IviiL 
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Ceylon (1st Ed., fig* 78); the latter is, however, four-armed, 
holding in her hands among other objects, a cakfd and a g&dd, 
and is most probably a Hellenistic representation of Vaisnavl, 
the Sakti of Vismi. The goddess standing on a lotus, facing and 
holding an uncertain object in her raised right hand (a tree 
branch with three leaves attached to it?), with the left one 
resting on her hip, on the coins of Paficala Phalgunlmitra 
may depict the aster ism Phalguni whose name is borne by 
the' striker (Allan, op* cii., pp. 194-5, and plates)* If it be 
a representation of Phalguni at all, its iconography is in no 
way similar to that of Purva-Phalguni or Uttara-Phalgum 
as it appears in the late compilation of Hemadri* Purva- 
Phalgnnl is described by him as elephant-faced, red-colouied, 
two-armed with parrot in her hands and seated upon a wheel 
(Purvd hasti-muhhd sphasthd ^ukahastadvaydrwm), while 
Uttara-Phalguni is tiger-faced, riding on a cow, white in 
colour, her four hands holding sun, moon, rosary and 
khatvdnga (Vydghrdndnottavd gosthd hibhravarnn catnr - 
bhujd 1 Dvyaksint mtrakhatvangadMrim parikirttite; 
aksinl here means sun and moon)* 

Surya appears frequently as an object of worship on the 
early tribal coins of India* Blit the mode of his representa¬ 
tion is not anthropomorphic* The commonest symbol to be 
found on the early punch-marked coins of India, designated 
by scholars as solar, is the wheel and its numerous variants 
(PL II, fig* G). Foucher finds in them so many forms of the 
Dharmacakra symbol; but the previous suggestion that most 
of them stand for the sun is more acceptable. We have already 
seen that spoked wheel and its variants appearing on some 
tribal coins may stand for the Sudarsana of \isnu, and 
Vedic Vismi was an aspect of the Sun god with whom 
Vasudeva was identified* On some of the earliest coins in 
the punch-marked series and on the Eran money (dated as 
early as the 3rd century B* C.), we very frequently find the 
figure of the lotus; in the latter the eight-petal led lotus is 

i For some detailed observations of mine on the Indian elements in the 
coin devices of early foreign rulers of this country, the reader is referred to LH.Q *, 
VoL XlV t pp. 293 ff* 

1S-1S54 B. 
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clearly recognisable (Allan, op. cit., p. 143). Now, the lotus 
was intimately connected with the sun from very ancient 
times; it played a conspicuous part in the mythology of 
Brahmanism, and its association with the sun is fully borne 
out by the evidence of the Puranas which enjoin the execution 
in sculpture of a twelve-petal led lotus, on different petals of 
which figures of the different aspects of the sun god are to be 
placed with the god Bhaskara on the central pericarp 
(karnik&). 1 The lotus symbolising the sun and the creative 
lorce (Siirya is Savitr— sfiTvasya prusavitr, the producer of all) 
came to hold a unique place in Indian art of all ages and all 
religious creeds; the author of the Visnudharmottara realised 
the importance of this motif in monographic art and gave full 
and detailed instructions for its mode of representation 
fBook III, Chi 45, Yv. 1-8). In the sculptures of divinities, 
lotus is the commonest symbol found in their hands. Some 
ol the lotuses, at least those on early coins, may be taken to 
represent the sun. In this connection, reference may be 
made to the so-called Taurine symbol very frequently found 
on these as well as on later coins of India. It was suggested 
by me long ago that it might symbolise the sun and the moon 
represented together, the disc symbolising the former, the 
latter being symbolised by the crescent attached to it. 2 A 
few round cast copper coins of Kada (probably a tribal name) 
of the 3rd century B.C. bear on one of their sides a large 
rayed circle which has been correctly described by Allan as 
bun (Allan, CAI, p, 145). But the clearest and the most 
significant way of representing the Sun god as a rayed disc 
enshrined as an object of worship is to be found among the 
devices of certain tribal coins which can be dated from ‘ 200 

1 Hemadri in Ills CaUmargacintamani, VrataMwnda. Pt. IT. nn mh.m 



I, 18 article on 1 Tlie Punch-marked coins : A Survival of the 

J. RA.8., 1935, p. 314. 
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B.C. to the end of the first century B.C.’ (Allan). These 
are the coins of Suryamitra and Bhanumitra in the' series 
described by Cunningham as T’ancaja Mitra’; in the former, 
the god is represented ‘ as a ball from which rays radiate; 
below it is the symbol, and the whole is placed on a platform, 
as usual between two pillars with cross-bars, ’ while in the 
latter he is also shown as ‘ a radiate globe placed immediately 
on a railed platform between two pillars’ (Allan, GAI, 
pp. cxviii-exix, 193, 195, 197). The relationship between 
the name of the issuer as well as the deity reproduced 
on these coins has already been emphasised ; now, what is 
most interesting is that we find here an unmistakable 
evidence of the Bralimanic symbol for the sun used in 
sacrificial rites as a regular object of worship (PL H, fig. 8). 
The iutapatha Brahmana tells us that in piling the fire altar, 
a disc of gold was placed on it to represent the sun ( 3.B., 
VII, 4. 1. 10); in Suryamitra’s coins, the symbol upon 
which the rayed disc of the god is placed is very likely the 
summary representation of the fire altar, which is conspicuous 
by its absence in the coins of Bhanumitra. Now, there can 
be very little doubt that at the time when these coins were 
being issued, the Yedic sacrificial system had been much 
mixed up with far-reaching religious changes, and thus 
It happens that the sun-symbol appears in the role of an 
area or an image on these coins. As regards the anthropo¬ 
morphic representation of this god on coins, we do not find 
any such on the early indigenous coins of India ; but figures 
of the sun in human form are met with on certain coins issued 
by the alien rulers of India like the Tndo-Greeks and Kushans, 
These figures of the Sun god, however, arc associated with 
non-Indian cults of the ancient Greeks and Zoroastrians, and 
known by such names as Helios, Mihira, etc. A few of 
them should be noticed here, for they furnish us with instances 
of some parallel forms on the one hand, and cases of distant 
alien prototypes of some variety of Indian Surya figures on 
the other. The figure of Helios riding on a four-horsed 
chariot appearing as the reverse-device on the coins of the 
ephemeral Bactrian Greek King Plato, probably a sub-king 
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of tlie line of Eukratides, has its parallel in the figure of the 
Indian Sun god driving in a chariot drawn by four horses as 
carved on one of the railing pillars at Bodli Gaya. There 
is some faint resemblance between these two Indian and 
non-Indian representations of the god, but it can, on no 
account, be suggested that the coin device of Plato could 
ever have served as the model of the Bodh Gaya relief. But 
the figure of the Sun god depicted on the obverse side of a 
bronze coin of Philoxenus deserves special notice here. It 
has been described by Gardner in this manner, ‘ Sun god, 
facing, radiate, clad in chiton, himation and boots ; holds 
in 1. hand long sceptre ; r. extended.’ A comparison of this 
figure with that of Helios or Mihira on the coins of Kanishka 
and Huvishka will fully prove that such a type of representa¬ 
tion of the god like the former must have served as the 
prototype of the latter. The North-Indian sun icons of the 
Gupta or earlier periods, again, were close adaptations of 
such alien forms of the deity, as the peculiar type of sun cult 
prevalent in parts of northern, eastern and western India 
was a modified form of the east Iranian sun cult of ancient 
times. 1 

Another deity who can be recognised without doubt on 
some of the tribal coins of ancient India as well as on the 
coins of the Kushan emperor Huvishka is Skanda Karttikeya. 
Though he has not found a place in the stereotyped list -of 
the five principal gods of the five chief cults { riz Saiva, Vais- 
nava, Saura, Sakta and Ganapatya) as formulated in later 
texts (Pailcopasam, the worship of Ganesddi Pancaderatd), 
numismatic evidence distinctly proves that his images or 
emblems were certainly highly venerated by a good many 
people of ancient India. He was worshipped by some 
Indian kings and tribes, such as Kumaragupta I of the Gupta 
dynasty and the Yaudheyas, who had special reason to court 


> For Plafo’s coin c/. P. Gardner, op. eft., PI. VI, Fig. 11, Bodh Gava 
rehef, Coomaraswam.v, PI. XVII, Fig. 61; for Philoxenns 1 coin device' If 

S“*^ V T P ' P1 „ X ™’ E ’"' antl Hdios or on Kushan coins, ibid. 

PI XXII. F»gs. a, 10; Pi. XXVIII, Figs. a .4. etc.; for the present 

s&r™ 01 the North - iadiaD imase - the cou ' * 
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his favour. Some other kings also seem to have paid 
homage to him. On the reverse of a circular copper coin ot 
Devamitra, a local king of Ayodhya of an early date (c. 1st 
century A.D.) we find a symbol which has been described 
by V. A. Smith as 1 Cock on top of post ' (PI. II, fig- 5 ) i 011 
some coins of Vijayamitra of the same series also we find 
the same device (Nos. 31 & 32 in the series). It can 
justifiably be presumed that it was based on a cock-crested 
column special to Karttikeya. This suggestion is further 
supported by the carved pillar shaft and the cock capital 
found at Lala Bhagat, noticed in the preceding chapter. 1 
I have already shown that the standing figure carrying staff 
and vase on certain Ujjayinl coins cannot be called Karttikeya 
but should be described as Siva. But the former god 
appears in human form sometimes in a polycephalous 
manner (six-headed) on one unique silver and certain copper 
coins of tlie Yaudheyas, belonging to the second century 
A.D. The obverse of one class of these coins bears the six¬ 
headed but two-armed Karttikeya (Sadananaj, holding a 
long spear (sakti, the emblem special to Karttikeya) in his 
right hand, the left hand resting on hip; the reverse bears 
the goddess, presumably LaksmI, with an aureole round her 
head, and not a six-headed goddess as Cunningham describes. 
The legend on the silver coin has been reconstructed by Allan 
as Yaudheya-bhagavata-svamino Brahmanya (sa or syd) and 
on the copper coins as BMgavata-svamino Brahmanya- 
devasya (or sa) Kumdrasya (or sa) (Allan, CAL p. cxlix, cl) 
Allan renders the two legends into English in this manner : 
1 Of Brahmanya (a name of Karttikeya), the divine lord of 
the Yaudheyas’ and ‘of Kumara, the divine lord Brahmanya- 


. V A Smith, GOtM, Vol. I, P - 161, Nos. 2!), 31, 32. Sometimes the 
cock is placed 1 on ground in front of post '. os on No. 29 of Vijayamitra. Allan 
does not tell us anything about the pillar, but in his Plate XVII. fig- 22. a com 
of Vijayamitra is reproduced with the device of the * eock on pillar J m the body 
of the Catalogue, be invariably describes the bird as a cock, but ,n h,s introduction 
IP. lxxxix) he writes about it as ' a bird, usually called a cock but probably a 
hamsa ’ I have seen the above coins of Devamitra and Vijayamitra m the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and I have no doubt that Smith's description ,s correct. 
Considered along with the Lala Bhagat finds, the above suggestion should be 
accepted. 
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deva. In both the cases the genitive case-ending of the 
name of the divinity and of the attributive epithet svdmi 
fthe reading Bhagavato in place of BMgavata would better 
fit in with the general sense of the coin legend) shows that 
the coins were issued in the name of the deity. This is very 
interesting, because it shows that the Yaudheyas had dedi¬ 
cated their state to the god of their choice who was regarded 
by them not only as their spiritual but also as their 
temporal ruler. 1 

Sir John Marshall’s description of a very well-executed 
terracotta seal with inscriptions in characters of the 3rd or 
4th century A.I)., found by him in course of excavations at 
Bhita, and his illuminating remarks on them deserve atten¬ 
tion in this connection. It is the seal of a ruling chief; it 
has in its field a pile of balls (evidently a mountain) with a 
post on its either side, a waved line (river?) below and sun 
and crescent (moon) above; the legend around the margin is 
‘ &ri Vindhyavedhamahamjasya Maheham-MaJiasemtisrsta- 
rdjyasyn Vrsadhvajasya Gaiitamvpidrasya, ’ Marshall tran¬ 
slates it as follows: “Of the illustrious Maharaja 
Gautamiputra Yrsadhvaja, the penetrator of the Vindhvas, 
who had made over his kingdom to the great Lord 
Karttikeya.” The appellation Mahehara-Mahdsenatisrsta- 
rdjyasya is significant. He remarks, * It seems to indicate 
that in ancient times there may have existed a pious custom 
according to which rulers on the occasion of their accession 
entrusted their kingdom to their istadevata and considered 
themselves as their mere agents.’ He also cites the analogical 
case of Travancore rulers who call themselves Padmanabha- 
dasa, they being mere agents of the Lord Padmanabha. I 
may observe here that I had suggested my interpretation of the 
particular Kuninda and Yaudheya coin legends, before I read 
Marshall’s remarks on this particular seal. 

1 V. A. Smith suggested that these coins were issued by a chief calling 
himself SvarnT Brahmanya Yaudheya. A proper interpretation of the le-end as 
well as that of the Chatreivare coin of the Kunindas previously noted bads to 
one condusion-that suggested by me. The topic of the existence of a type of 
theocracy based on such numismatic data has been elaborately dealt with bv me 
in J.N*8,L 9 Vol. XIII, pp. 160-63. 
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Eohitaka, the country of the Yaudheyas, the ayudhajivl 
Ksatriyas, also known as Mattamayurakas, was the specially 
favoured residence of the god as we know from the ’Maha- 
bhdrata passage (II. 32, 4-5 ):—Tata bahudhanam ramyam 
gavadhyam dhanadhanyavat I Karttikeyasya dayitam Rohlta- 
kamupadravat 1 Tatra yuddham mahaccasU surairmatta- 
mayurakaih. Eohitaka (modern Rohtak w'here B. Sahni 
discovered a large number of Yaudheya coin moulds) ‘ being 
specially favoured by Karttikeya ’ means that he was the 
tutelary god of the region, where there must have been many 
shrines dedicated to him, the cult image enshrined in them 
being used as a coin device. 1 The MahamSyurl also informs 
us that Kumara Karttikeya was the world-famed tutelary 
deity of Eohitaka (ver. 21, Rohitake lulrttikeyah Kumuro 
lokavUrutah). As regards the name Svami Brahmanya or 
Svami Brahmanvadeva Kumara, reference may be made to 
the Bilsad stone pillar inscription of Kmnaragupta I (date 
96 G.E. =415-16 A.D.), which records some additions by 
one Dhruva&irman to the temple of Svami Mahasena already 
existing in the locality. 2 The monographic type of Karttikeya 
differs on the other class of the Yaudheya coins (class 6 of 
Allan) of a quite late date (3rd-4th century A.D.), which 
show undoubted Iuish an influence ; the one-faced War-god 
stands facing, his right hand holding a spear and the left 
resting on hip, with his rah ana on the left (the peacock is 
not usually shown on the other type—a few specimens of 


1 Iii the Jar&sandhavadha pfirvadhyava of the ilfflhdfcfcarattf (II« 21, 9), 
Krsija, while recounting to Bhlma and Arjnna the characteristic excellence of 
Hujagrba, says that in Baj&grha was the residence of Svastika and Manmaga 
(SvastiJiasy-alaijarfcMTa Maninagasya cottamuh). This means that there were shrines 
of Svastika and Manmaga at Eajagrha; excavation* in the locality known even 
now as 1 Manly a r Math + at Bajgir by the Indian Archaeological department have 
brought to Mght much interesting evidence of the once flourishing snake-cult at 
that place {$}. M, Eh,, III, 84,, IDT). 

- Fleet, CII, HI, pp. 44-5; the name Brahmanvadeva h also ascribed here 
to the g o-d ; — ■ bhQgavataslraitokyateiasxambhdraxamtatfidbkutamurtter.*, 
Brahmanyadevasya * . . Sfrimii MahaJienasyiiytit(tnG f etc*, etc, Bilsad is in the Etah 
district of U. P. and is about 140 miles to the south-east of Eohitaka or Ehotak. 
The Vakataka Maharaja Eudrasena I is frequently described in the Vakataka 
copper-plate inscriptions as ufi/anfa i,e M a great 

devotee of Svaim Mfthabhairava, evidently a terrific form of Siva, 
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which, however, show the god with one face radiate, cf. 
Allan, p. 272, Pi. XXIX, 22). Among the Indian Museum 
coins bearing the device of six-headed Brahmanyadeva, I 
could recognise the bird mount only on one specimen. 
Another elaborate monographic type occurs on the reverse of 
the 1 peacock type ’ gold coins of Kumaragupta I. It shows 
the god Karttikeya nimbate riding on the peacock (Paravanl) 
holding spear in left hand over shoulder, his right hand being 
in the varada pose ; his figure is placed on an elaborate 
paUcaratha pedestal, commonly found in Indian art of the 
late Gupta and subsequent periods. There can be very little 
doubt that here we find a replica of the image of the favourite 
deity of Kumaragupta I—probably the very image enshrined 
in a temple built by the Gupta King in the royal capital. The 
monographic importance of the type cannot be too sufficiently 
stressed. Smith’s description of it as ‘goddess (Kumarldevi?)’ 
was corrected by Allan as ‘ Karttikeya nimbate ’; but a part 
of Allan’s description will have to be modified. He w r rites 
that the god sprinkles incense on altar on r. with right hand 
and the peacock stands on a kind of platform. The altar 
appears to be nothing but two of the re-entrants of the right 
side of the pedestal (plthikd) on which the god rvith his 
mount is shown and the right hand thus does not sprinkle 
incense but is really shown in the monographic pose of 
varada , i.e., that of conferring a boon (PI. X, fig. 5).‘ 

Huvishka was the only foreign ruler who had this god 
reproduced under various names, such as Skanda, Kumara, 
VhSakha, and Mahasena, on the reverse side of some of his 
coins. The iconography of Skanda-Visakha as delineated in 
them requires careful study. Mahasena, another form 
of Skanda, is shown nimbate, clad in an undergarment 
covered over by a long flowing cloak (like the samghati 
usually found in the Buddha figures—not chlamys as Gardner 

1 Smith, op. cit., pp. 11314, PI, XVI. 3; Allan, CCGDBM, pp. 84 fF. 
and plates. Kumaragupta was certainly in urgent need of the graces of the War- 
god Karttikeya, for the last period of his rule was troubled by the ruthless 
invasions of the Hupas and the Pusyamitras, and his special predilection for 
this martial god is also manifest in the name of one of his sons, viz. t Skanda, 
if not of himself. 
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suggests) holding a standard surmounted by a bird (rude 
peacock— cf. Barhiketu as one of the epithets of Karttikeya— 
Skandah KumSrarupah iaktidharo barhiketu4ca, Brhat- 
samhita, Ch. 57, v. 41) and his left hand rests on the hilt of the 
sword which is tied to his waist-girdle (PI. X, fig. 9). Next 
we find Skanda-Kumara and Visakba standing face to face 
similarly dressed, the former holding in his right hand a 
standard surmounted by a bird (it is not clear in the reproduc¬ 
tion ; what seems a bird might be a combination of the letter 
M of KOMARO and part of the hair or turban of the god) while 
the latter or both of them hold a long spear (PI. X, fig. 6). 
On the coin, ViSakha is shown clasping the right hand of 
Skanda-Kumara who touches the former with his loft hand 
(Gardner, op. tit., PI. XXVIII, fig. 22). Lastly, we 
find a shrine consisting of an ornamented double platform 
with a linear representation of a superstructure having 
inside it three figures on the pedestal; the whole device has 
been described by Gardner as “Niche on basis, within which, 
Skanda and Visakba standing as above; between them 
MaliSsena, horned (?), facing, nimbate, clad in chlamys; 
sword at waist ” (PI. X, fig. 7). 1 Gardner’s description 
of the three figures in the last-mentioned coin device may be 
correct, but the figure on the right does not seem to have any 
halo carved round the head, while the other two distinctly 
bear the traces of halo round their heads. But this point 
need not be stressed far, because, as I have previously 
observed, sometimes the aureole is missing from the heads 
of divinities on Kushan coins. The types of the three 
divinities enshrined, however, differ so widely from their 
representations on the other coins of Huvishka noted above, 
that they cannot but engage our attention. In any case, 
we have no grounds for supporting D. R. Bhandarkar in his 
assumption that on certain coins of Huvishka there are four 
figures corresponding to four different gods, viz., Skanda, 
Kumara, Vi&ikha and Mahasena ( Carmichael Lectures, 


» Gardner, op. cit., p. 133. PI. XXVII, fig. 16; p. 140, PI. XXVTTI, Ega. 23 
and 23; p. 150, PI. XXVIII, fig. 24. 

13-1854 B. 
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1921, pp. 22-23). If these coins prove anything, they prove 
that there were three gods—or rather three aspects of the 
same god— viz., Skanda-Kumara, Yisakha and Mahasena. 
The Mahublulrata lays down Skanda’s several forms as 
brothers or sons, viz., Sakha, Yisakha, Naigameya, among 
his other names are Knmara and Mahasena; tlie very 
involved mythology which is presented to us by it about the 
origin of Skanda shows that various god-concepts of an 
allied character were merged in the composition of Sknnda- 
Karttikeya. Huvishka’s coins inform us that the three (or 
two) gods had not lost their separate personal entity even 
then, though their iconography shows that they were to all 
intents and purposes the same god, Patanjali s mention 
of Skanda and Yisakha has been noticed on a previous 
occasion; these coin types bear out in a characteristic 
manner what is incidentally observed by him. The 
Mahfimayun passage previously quoted shows that by the 
time the text was written (which must have been within a 
century and a half of Huvishka’s time) Ivarttikeya and 
Kumara denoted the same deity having his famous shrine at 
Rohitaka. 

Among the other members of the Brahman ic pantheon, 
whose effigies can be recognised among the early coin 
devices, mention may be made of Indra and Agni. Both of 
them appear on the reverse sides of the coins of Indramitra 
and Agnimitra respectively in the Pancala series. Jayagupta’s 
coins in the same series may also show the god Indra on 
their reverse. On Indramitra’s coins, Indra is crudely 
represented in two different ways ; first, as standing, 
facing, on a pedestal, and holding an uncertain object in his 
right hand (cf. Allan's PI. XXIX, figs. 1 and 2; a club seems 
to hang down from the left), and secondly, he is shown 
inside a domed shrine (‘ archway *—Allan), where other 
details arc absolutely lacking (these are very small coins and 
very much corroded). Jayagupta’s coins show the latter 
device on their reverse, marked by the same indistinctness. 
The reverse of Agnimitra’s coins shows a deity standing 
facing on a railed platform between two pillars; five flames 
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represent his Iiair; liis right hand is raised and the left rests 
on hip in the approved early Indian iconographic manner 
Ikutihasta) ; some object sword or a club?) seems to pro¬ 
ject downwards from his hip. Most numismatists identify 
him as Agni; but Mme. Bazin Foueher finds in him the 
representation of Adi Naga, the presiding deity of 
Ahicchatra, the capital city of Pancala. She lays stress on 
the identity of the reverse device of Bliumimitra s coins 
with the same of Agnimitra and describes the two as above. 
The deity on the former stands facing on a platform between 
two pillars, each with three cross-bars at the top. 
Cunningham described the figure as standing on Buddhist 
railing ; head with five rays’ and remarked, 1 The figure is 
probably that of Bimini, or the earth personified (CAI, 
p S3). Allan observes about it, ‘His attitude is 
similar to that of Agni, but his hair is represented by five 
snakes (nagas). He holds a snake in his hands. One 
would expect a personification of the Earth goddess Bhumi 
but as the figure is male, it is probably the king of the 
Nagas .representing the earth’ {(70.47, F. cxviii). A careful 
inspection of the plates appearing in Cunningham s (FI. 1 IT, 
figs. 12-16) and Allan’s books (PI. XXVIII, figs. 5-14) shows 
that the two devices are almost identical, and whichever 
may be the designation of the one is the same as that of the 
other; but on some coins of Agnimitra (fig. 11 in Allan s 
plate) the deity is made to stand on a lotus, and shoots of 
flames or nagas cannot be distinguished in the coin repre¬ 
sentations. B. Burns, however, says, ‘The five lines are 
not identical on the two coins, those of Agnimitra ending m 
sharper points than those of Bliumimitra. If these two 
figures are Nagas, the difference is not important; while if 
one is of Agni, the iconograplvical explanation of that of 
Bhumi is difficult, and I know no other representation of 
the Earth.’ 1 Thus, the whole question is still an open one, 
and unless better preserved coins are available, no certainty 

i Mme Bazin Foncher’s article appeared in Strides <1'Orientalism?, Mtwee 
Gniinet, Vol. J, P- l 45 - For R - rel " arfts ‘l uote,i aliove, cf. A.B.I.A.A., 

15533, p. 24. 
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can be arrived at. The devices, tree within railing and the 
undulating line, may, in some cases, represent the 
residences of the different Yaksas ( Vrksacaityas ) and Nagas, 
though there can be no doubt that in many more they stood 
for the sthalavrksas and rivers. 

Indra appears in the garb of Zeus on the coins of 
Eukratides, Antialkidas and a few other Indo-Greek rulers, 
and on those of Maues. On the liaviUye nagctra devoid coins 
of Eukratides, the god (usually described in the coin catalogues 
as Zeus) is shown seated left on throne, holding wreath 
in the right hand and palm branch in the left; the fore¬ 
part of an elephant, rarely the whole animal, appears on the 
right and a conical object in the left field. 1 The same device 
appears on the reverse of several hemidracbmae of Antialkidas, 
where the object in the left field is, however, not distinct. 
Rapson definitely described the conical object as a mountain, 
and, to explain this type, he drew our attention to the state¬ 
ment of Hiuen Tsang regarding the elephant having been the 
presiding genius of the Pi-lo-sho-lo mountain to the south¬ 
west of Kapisa. The Chinese traveller refers to a suburban 
city of Kapisa, viz., Si-pi-to-fa-la-tzu which is the Chinese 
transliteration of Svetavatalaya according to Watters. Now, 

$vetavatalaya (the residence of Svetavat, a name of Indra) 
and Indrapura are presumably one and the same, and the 
Mahamayuri tells us that Indra was the tutelary deity of the 
latter. Indrapura is probably to be located in the north-west 
on account of its association with Varnu, another locality in 
the same region. So, it is highly probable, if not certain, that 
we find on the above device representations of Indra in' his 
theriomorphic as well as anthropomorphic forms, the latter 
being evidently identified with Zeus, the exact Greek counter- 
pait of the Indian king of the gods (decant ja). On the 
reverse of an interesting silver coin of Antialkidas in the collec 
turn of the British Museum appears the same deity standing or 


/ Whitehead has doubted this identification; he thinks that the enthroned 

i Se fl :lr !° r 1WW ° r T > che; CM, Z 

fw Zeus Indra \j V SI*"von B ? epts Ea P scm ‘ s suggestion that it stands 

* Zeus ' IndTa 1950, Presidential Address, pp 7 , 8 ). 
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advancing to left with a long sceptre in his left hand and the 
right hand hanging down, and the elephant, with its trunk 
at the salute, Nike on its head and a bell round its neck, also 
striding to the left. Whitehead who noticed, this coin device 
in his * Notes on Indo-Greek Numismatics ’ in Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1923 (pp. 3*25-6, PI. XV, tig. 4) remarks, ' Appa¬ 
rently this quaint design shows the elephant-deity and his ele¬ 
phant indulging in a victorious march past.’ Plate X, tig. T 
si tows an exactly similar device which appears on the reverse 
of a silver coin in the collection of the Fitz-William Museum, 
Cambridge. Figure *2 in the same plate shows Zeus-Indra 
seated on throne holding Nike in his extended right hand ; the 
forepart of the elephant- with its trunk at the salute is facing 
the enthroned deity. The juxtaposition of the animal and 
the deity appears to suggest that in this representation 
of Gyeek Zeus, the king of the Olympic gods, we also find the 
Indian Indra, the Devaraja {‘the king of the gods’). Thus, we 
see in the devices the simultaneous theriomorphic and anthro¬ 
pomorphic representations of Indra ; just same is the mode of 
representing Siva on some Fjjayim coins and Kushan coins (the 
deity and his animal mount). On some square copper coins 
of Maues, however, we find a new orientation in the repre¬ 
sentation of Indra; on the obverse of the coins, numbered 
12-13, in the British Museum (Gardner, op. cit., p. 70, PI. 
XVI, fig. 9), the enthroned deity appears with a long sceptre 
in his left hand, while his right hand is placed on the shoulder 
of a human figure. Gardner described the latter as a ‘small 
winged female figure’. But the wings and the female charac¬ 
ter of the figure are not at all clear from the plate; what he 
described as wings appear to be the prongs of the vajra. The 
figure, however, as has rightly been suggested by Gardner, 

' seems to be an embodiment of the thunderbolt ’ (PL X, 
fig. 3). This reminds us of the Indian practice of occasionally 
representing the attributes in the hands of divinities as personi¬ 
fied beings (ayvdhapnrusas). The iconography of Indra in 
the Hellenistic presentations of the god on the coins noted 
above partially tallies with the description of his image given 
in the Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira (Su k la scat urc i $& n a 
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dvipo Mahendrasya vajrapdnitvam I T iryaglaHatasamstham 
trtiyamapi locumm cihnam —ch. 57, v. 42).* 

The Yaksas.and Yaksinis, so frequently represented in 
the pre-Christian and early post-Christian art of northern 
India, do not fail to make their appearance on early indigenous 
coins, though comparatively rarely. The Ujjayini coins, 
again, furnish us with an important clue in this connection. 
Allan reproduces three coins in his Catalogue (PI. XXXVI, 
figs. 1-3), the obverse sides of which bear, according to him, 
two draped female figures standing facing side by side, the 
one on the left holding an uncertain object in her raised right 
hand; a river with fishes is shown below' (ibid., p. 257). 
With regard to another fragmentary coin included by him in 
the same series, he remarks in his Introduction, ‘ Variety c 
(of the class 4 of the Ujjayini coins, the two-figure coins belong 
to Var. 1) of the same class) is a broken coin, but seems to 
have had three figures on it; the type was probably the same 
as the three figures found on certain punch-marked silver 
coins (p. 37, 1).’ He further says that he has grouped 
together as class 4 ‘four varieties with deities on the obverse’ 
(of the remaining two varieties, one has the abhiseka-haksmi 
or Gaja-LaksmT, the other has a standing figure and three 
other symbols). Now, two years before the publication of 
Allan's Catalogue , I published one square coin from AvantT 
or Ujjayini, which is identical with the variety b of class 4 of 
Allan, just noticed.- Then it was unique of its kind, and I 
remarked that it ‘ differs from all the known varieties of the 
Ujjayini coins, in so far as its obverse side bears two human 
figures, a male and a female one. The dress and attitude of 
the figures remind us of a Yaksa and YaksinT from Bhilsa 
(Nos. 190A and 191A in the archaeological collection of the 
Gwalior Museum) who are dressed similarly and repre- 


-—.. Ionian ritswncat yumerly (Vol, XIV 1038 

nrtrf flceomiw) nw! n « c ..... -t xi * ' 



end the accompanying plate, figs, 14), 


pp. 293-308, 
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rented in the same attitude.' I am certain about my 
description, because the male figure bears on its neck the 
graiveyaka ornament which is so frequently worn by the 
Yaksas found at Mathura, Gwalior and other places. It is 
thus highly probable that on this variety of coins hailing 
from Ujjayini and of a date as early as the 2nd century B.C., 
it not earlier, we find a comparatively early representation 
ol the Yaksa and Yaksinl couple. 1 As regards the Naga 
devices on coins, I may draw the attention of scholars to the 
cast coins (Nos. 21 and 22) reproduced in Plate II of Cunning¬ 
ham’s Coins of Ancient India. The author remarks about 
them, “Nos. 21 and 22 are cast coins, on which a snake is 
the prominent figure. The legend, in Asoka characters, 
reads Kadasa, which may, perhaps, have some reference to 
the descendants of the serpents called Kadru “ (p. 62). Allan 
distinguishes as many as five varieties of the same coin and 
describes one of the devices on them as ‘undulating line 
presumably representing a snake ; hut from one observation 
of his with regard to Yar. d of the same series, viz., ‘one side 
is completely filled by an elephant and the other has the usual 
snake, taurine and legend,’ it is certain that he accepts 
Cunningham’s suggestion (Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of 
Ancient India, pp. xcii-xciii). Nagas depicted as human beings 
with snakelioods attached to the back of their heads, a type 
often found in early and late Indian art, have been recognised 
by Mme. Bazin Foucher in the reverse devices of the two 
Paiicala kings, Agnimitra and Bhumimitra. But I have 
already shown above that her suggestion has not been 
universally accepted. 

In tlie foregoing survey of the devices on the early indi¬ 
genous and foreign coins of India, a few points are to be noted. 
Some of the symbols appearing on the early punch-marked 
and cast coins seem undoubtedly based on the religious prac¬ 
tices of their issuers. On the local and tribal cast and die- 
struck coins that are Indian in character, we find the 

1 Tliia njjayinl coin was published hy me in F.H.Q ., YfX X, 1934* pp. 723-25 
* I »*t plate. 
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continuation of devices already met with in the earlier series, 
with this difference that now their nature is more clearly 
understandable than in their previous presentation. It should 
also be borne in mind that the same device was equally 
available to the various sectaries ot those days to illustrate 
their own religious faith, and a cakra, which in one place 
might definitely represent Buddhist dharmacakra, could 
in another setting stand for the Sudarsana emblem of Visnu, 
which, as we have shown, is a symbol of the Sun god. 
Coomaraswamy rightly remarks, ‘The vocabulary of these sym¬ 
bols was equally available to all sects, Brahmans, Buddhists 
and Jains, each employing them in senses of their own’ (.HI IA , 
p. 44). Cunningham was oblivious about it, and he invariably 
described the railing, so frequently to be found on these coins, 
as ‘Buddhist basement railing’, the tree as ‘Bodhi tree’, the 
pillar as ‘Buddhist pillar’, and so on. In these early cast 
and die-struck coins, however, we light upon the representa¬ 
tions of regular icons, which were objects of worship, and 
various gods and goddesses make their appearance with some¬ 
what elaborate monographic features. In the case of the oft- 
reproduced deity on the coins, viz., Siva, his various types 
show that varieties of Saiva icons were being made on which 
these coin devices were based. Again, such observations of 
previous scholars, that ‘the appearance of the figure of Siva 
and not a Lihga as an object of worship on the Kushan coins 
clearly shows that up to the time of the Kushan king Vasudeva, 
Siva worship had not come to be identified with Lihga wor¬ 
ship' will have to be set aside. D. R. Bhandarkar observes 
further in his Carmichael Lectures (pp. 19-21) that Siva 
was certainly being worshipped in his anthropomorphic form 
up till the 7th century A.D., for ‘Siva recumbent on his mount’ 
figures on the reverse of Sasahka’s gold coins. But on the 
basis of evidence of much earlier coins and seals, we know 
for certain that Siva was also being worshipped in his phallic 
form. That phallicism was a part of Siva worship in the time 
of Huvishka is fully proved by the ithyphallic (urdhvalinqa) 
feature of the unique figure of the composite god on one of the 
gold coins of this Kushan emperor already noted. Much 
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earlier evidence in the shape of the uninscribed cast coin (pro¬ 
venance unknown) and the die-struck coins from Ujjayini and 
Taxila has been produced. The Ujjayini coins are specially 
interesting from this point of view, because some of them 
portray Siva in human form, while others show his phallic 
form, proving that Siva was being worshipped there in both 
these forms simultaneously. Another point worth noticing 
is that though Siva used to be represented mostly in his bull 
form in the Gnndbara region ( cf ., Hesychius’ statement quoted 
above), still by the time the Kushans Itad begun their rule, 
the bull was regarded as his mount, and his human form was 
predominant. This is proved by the many extant coins of the 
Saiva Kushan emperor, Wema Kadphises. In the coins of 
Ivanishka and Huvishka, it was not even thought necessary 
to associate his theriomorphic form with the anthropomorphic 
one. But in Vasudeva’s time, the older practice was resumed, 
and thenceforward Siva, in several aspects of his representa¬ 
tion, was never to be dissociated from his mount. In the 
shrines which had invariably the Linga enshrined in the main 
sanctum, the bull Nandin was always given a prominent place 
in front of it, in order that he may always look at his lord in 
the symbolic form (cf., my observations about Siva and bull 
on an Ujjayini coin). It should not also be forgotten that, by 
the time of Huvishka, the movement for cult amalgam and 
for combining the iconography of two or more different cult 
divinities had already begun, which was to culminate in later 
times in the Smarta cult of Pancopasam. While assigning 
attributes to the deity, the Kushan die-cutters were drawing 
also upon earlier indigenous modes, for, as we have seen, the 
staff and water-vessel which are the characteristic emblems of 
Siva in the Ujjayini coins are also used by them. The three 
heads of Siva are figured too after the earlier mode, and most 
of the features are based on indigenous mythological details. 
The plastic form of this deity, as well as of the other 
deities appearing on the Kushan money, is no doubt Hellenis¬ 
tic, hut the subject was purely Indian. The indigenous Siva 
in human form was unquestionably earlier in appearance, for 
all scholars assign the Ujjayini coins to the third-second 

20-1854 B. 
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centuries R.C., which was at least a century earlier than 
Siva’s first appearance on the money of one of the foreign 
rulers of India, viz.. Manes. I recognised Siva for the first 
time in two coin devices, hitherto unidentified, of this Indo- 
Scythic ruler. The staff and water-vessel carrying human 
figure can be traced to some of the punch-marked coins des¬ 
cribed by Allan (op, eit., Introduction, xxxvi ; see PI. I, 
fig. 4).' \ asudeva \ isriu, though some of his emblems, such 

as cakra, etc., are sometimes reproduced, figures somewhat 
rarely on the early indigenous coins; but it must be observed 
that even in the Gupta period, of which extant Yisnu images 
are known, none of the coins of the devout Bhagavnta kings 
bear on them any effigy of Visnu. The Paramabhagavatas, 
however, invariably used the Garuda emblem on most of 
their coins, thus showing their cult affiliation. Of the other 
gods, Brahmanya-Kumara was frequently reproduced on 
certain coins. The name Brahmanya was evidently the base 
of Subrahmanya, in which name this god is generally wor¬ 
shipped in the south. The god had several monographic types, 
as the coins show, which also prove that much of the mytho¬ 
logy about him was already in existence in the 2nd century 
A.D. As regards several other constituents of the Brahmanic 
pantheon, the Paficala Mitra coins supply us with some useful 
data. It has rightly been observed that ‘the reverses are of 
special interest to the student of Hindu iconography, as we 
have nothing similar elsewhere of so early a data’ (Allan). 
It is regrettable that their usefulness has to a certain extent 
been minimised by the smallness of the size of some and 
the imperfect state of preservation of others. The goddess 
Dnrga-Parvatl is not clearly recognisable in any of the early 


■ Allan describes a symbol on some punch-marked coins closely relate,1 to 
those which contain the above, as 1 a rudely made human figure with the dumb-bell 
symbols on cither side,' and thinks that hotb probably represent the same deity 
named Karttikeya. But I have shown that Siva is the god that is Seared 
on the other type. As regards the rudely made human figure, it might have "been 
based on the golden man m the Agnicayana ceremony; the HotapLa Brahmam 
expressly refers to one mode of making him. ‘Let him make no amis to this 

-"vr*.- 

and the dilmli-helMikh symbols (spoons?) are on either side; se” P].'sc. ' 0 "'’ 
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indigenous coins, though some of the female figures appearing 
oil their reverse, and usually identified as Laksmi, may 
represent her. On some coins of Azes I, she may be recog¬ 
nised if we are certain about the identity of the forepart of 
her lion mount beside her. But, without doubt, she figures 
on a few coins of Huvishka; Rapson was the first to identify 
her correctly. In one of the two figures, a female carrying a 
lotus flower in her hand, and standing by the side of a male 
figure (Siva), on the reverse side of a gold coin of Huvishka in 
the British Museum collection, the die-cutter definitely puts 
down her name in four Greek letters by her side, which were 
correctly read by Rapson as OMMO (T ma). T read the name 
by the side of a female figure appearing singly on the reverse 
of a gold coin of the same Kushan emperor in the collection 
of the Lahore Museum. But this time she is made to hold 
a cornucopia, after the manner of an Ardochso, a Demeter 
or a Tyche (as represented on the money of the Tndo-Greek 
and the Indo-Scythic rulers), showing clearly how these 
Indian deities were being presented in their Hellenistic garb. 
The reverses of some of the coins of Huvishka, thus like 
those of the Pa no ill a Mitra coins, are of special interest to the 
students of Brahmanical iconography. 

A line or two about the character ol the art manifest 
in the treatment of the various figures on the coins noticed 
ibove will not be out of place here. In this way one can with 
some justification appraise indirectly the standard ol art 
reached by the artist in different localities and different periods. 
But a word of caution is necessary here. The early punch- 
marked coins, which were current throughout India from c. 
6th or 7th century B.C. to as late as the 1st or 2nd century 
A.D., do little justice to the standard of plastic art, how¬ 
ever imperfect, that might have been reached by the indi¬ 
genous artists before the Maurya period and afterwards. 
Sir John Marshall, after comparing the monetary technique 
of the Indians as manifest in the above coins with the same 
of another Indian ruler (?) Saubhuti (Gr. form ‘Sophytes’) 
by name, who was a contemporary of Alexander and who 
adopted Greek style in his money, observes, The rudimen- 
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tary character of Indian art at this period is well exemplified 
by the current indigenous coins known commonly as ‘ punch- 
marked, which are singularly crude and ugly, neither their 
form, which is unsymroetrieal, nor the symbols which are 
stamped almost indiscriminately upon their surface, having 
any pretensions to artistic merit” (A Guide to Taxila, 2nd 
Edition, p. 24).' This observation is true up to a certain 
point. Long after the practice of issuing this class of coins 
was discontinued, coins were being issued in different 
localities ot India, almost down to modern times, that arc 
singularly reminiscent of the former. Mention may only 
be made here of the crude copper pieces, usually known as 
dhinigla which were being manufactured by the goldsmiths of 
Lmarda, under the orders of the old Udaypur State, to supply 
the State coffers with small token money (W. W. Webb, 
The Currencies of Rajputana, pp. 13-14). If we are to judge 
the standard of the art of the locality from that manifest in 
this type of money, then we shall give very little credit to 
it. It is a fact that the Indians, especially in their 
punch-marked coins, did not achieve any success in the 
matter of monetary technique. But they were not so 
unsuccessful in their cast coins, and the devices which they 
executed in the negative moulds sometimes show faint traces 
of modelling. The elephant, bull and other animal devices on 
the early rectangular cast coins, and the figure of Sri-LaksmI 
on the uninscribed coin of Kausambi, and of Siva and the 
Yaksa couple on Ujjayim coins, none of which can be dated 
later than the 2nd century B.C., some being much earlier, 
bear out my statement. There is no justification for 
tracing any foreign influence on the aforesaid types of coins, 
and the modelling of these animal or human figures follows 
the indigenous style adopted in contemporary sculptures 
of these motifs. It must be borne in mind that all these 
coins are made of molten copper and are mostly in a very 


1 Wbitehead, however, hats raised 
nationality of Sophytes; according to him, 
ia the Oxus region in the last quarter of 
1943 t pp. 60-72 and plates). 


reasonable doubts about the Indian 
this ruler was an eastern satrap ruling 
the fourth century B.C. { Num , Citron., 
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imperfect state of preservation, many of their details being 
obliterated owing to their long circulation millennia ago. 
The figure of Siva-Yispamitra (YiSvamitra) on the bi- 
scriptual silver coins of the Audumbara chief Dharaghosa, 
however, show foreign influence, as the over-emphasis of 
muscles in the body indicates; these silver pieces appear to 
have been based on the money of the Indo-Greek rulers like 
Euthydemus II and Apollodotus. The device, however, is taken 
from Indian mythology. The bi-scriptual silver pieces of 
tlie Kuninclas also, though their devices are all indigenous, 
are reminiscent of the Greek monetary technique. The 
figures of Siva on the Indo-Scythian, Indo-Parthian and 
Kushan coins, and the very remarkable figure of the composite 
god on a nicolo seal, wrongly attributed by Cunningham to 
Huvishka, are undoubtedly Hellenistic in character, and 
there can be very little doubt that they were based on similar 
plastic forms of the divinities current in the extreme north 
of India. The deities appearing on the coins of the Imperial 
Gupta rulers illustrate in a very characteristic manner the 
peculiar features of the Gupta style of sculpture. 


CHAPTER V 

Deities and their Emblems on Early Indian Seals 


Like the numismatic remains of ancient India, her 
glyptic ones also throw a flood of light on the mode of 
representing her divinities in different periods. The innu¬ 
merable varieties of seals and similar objects that have been 
unearthed in various parts of Northern India and that can 
be dated from the third or fourth millenium B.C. to the late 
Gupta period and afterwards contain numerous figures, many 
of which have been assumed with a great deal of justification 
to stand for various divinities in their anthropomorphic, 
theriomorphic and sometimes therio-anthropomorphic forms. 
On many seals of the Kushan and the Gupta periods, most 
ol these gods and goddesses as also their emblems can be 
definitely recognised as belonging to one or other of the 
different religious creeds that w-ere current in the period 
when they were manufactured. I have already drawn the 
attention of my readers, in the previous chapter, to the 
Siikiip bionze seal of sivaraksita, that gave me the necessary 
clue lor the identification of Siva in certain coin-devices ol 
Maues. Mention has also been made by me there of a few 
other metal and terracotta seals of the Kushan and the Gupta 
periods, which supply us with characteristic representations 
of such Hindu gods as. Yisnu and Siva, as well as a few of 
their emblems. I shall presently draw the attention of my 
readers to a good many seals of the Gupta period (a few 
amongst them going back to the Kushan age), that were 
unearthed at such old sites of India as Bhita, Basarh, 
Rajghat, etc. But before I begin a systematic study of some 
of these seals and seal-matrices, from the monographic point 
of view, it will be necessary for me to refer briefly to the many 
hundreds of sealings that were discovered in the course of 
excavations at the pre-historic Indus Valley sites of Mohenjo- 
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daro and Harappa. Whatever might have been the parti¬ 
cular purpose that was served by them, there is little doubt 
that the figures which very frequently appear on their surface 
had some connection with the religion that was practised by 
these pre-historic Indians. The very interesting seal 
unearthed at Mohenjo-dnro, which bears a three-faced horned 
figure ‘seated on a low Indian throne in a typical attitude of 
Yoga, with legs bent double beneath him, heel to heel, and 
toes turned downwards', has previously been noticed by me. 
This particular sitting posture clearly corresponds to the 
Yogic asana known as hurmasana, where the heels are placed 
under the gluteals in a manner exactly similar to the mode 
described above. It will be of interest here to give a fuller 
account of the device, so carefully studied by Sir John 
Marshall. The two arms of the figure, which are covered 
with bangles, are outstretched, and his hands, with thumbs 
to front, rest on his knees; on his neck and breast is placed 
a series of necklaces or torques in a manner similar to that 
of the graiveyaka ornament placed on the neck and breast of 
the Yaksa figures of the Suriga and the post-Sunga period; 
the lower limbs seem to be bare and the figure appears to be 
ithyphallic; his head is crowned by a pair of horns meeting 
in a tall head-dress. To either side of the god are four 
animals, an elephant and a tiger on his proper right, a rhino¬ 
ceros and a buffalo on his ieft. Beneath the throne are two 
deer standing with heads regardant and horns turned to the 
centre. Just below the trunk of the elephant on the top 
left corner and above the tiger is the crude outline of a human 
figure (PI. VII, fig. 1). Marshall is justifiably sure about 
the divine character of the figure, and from its peculiarly 
distinctive attributes, such as three faces, the Yogic asana, 
its association with animals, as many as five or six in number, 
its deer-throne and its horns, lie concludes that the figure is a 
prototype of the historic Siva-Pasupati. 1 The seal just 

1 Marshall, Vol T, pp. 524, pi XII, 17. We miss, in the assembly 

of animals by I be side of the god, Siva's bull Nandi. Marshall has very rightly 
referred to the association of deer with the historic Siva. As regards the horns, 
there is no need to assume that they * took the form of the trii&la or trident in later 
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noticed at length is the same as No. 420 in 
Mackay’s list of seals discovered by him at Mohenjo-daro. 
Two other seals (Nos. 222 and 235) in the same list, contain 
different representations of apparently the same deity, 
though many of the details of Mackay’s No. 420 arc 
omitted. The figure on seal No. 235 bears only one 
face, and the head, adorned with a pig-tail hanging down 
on one side, is shown in profile. The head-dresses of the 
figures in these two seals (Nos. 222 and 235) are very simliar, 
‘ but surmounted by a plant motif with three branches in the 
one case and only a single branch on the other.’ Mackay 
remarks about this head-dress, ‘The larger figure on seal 
420 lacks this spray of foliage, but has instead the fan-shaped 
ornament commonly associated with the pottery female 
figurines.’ 1 

Marshall refers to two seals found at Mohenjo-daro, 
which contain figures of a god seated in yoga posture, on 
whose either side kneels a half-human halt-animal form of a 


dsys, and in that guise continued to be a special attribute of fiiva *; for the horns 
as such were also associated with Siva, as is evident not only from the epic passage 
which reads : Svargdduttuhgamamalam v isanam yatra tiulinah 1 Svamdtniavihitom 
d[stvd marttyah sirapuram vrajei ( Mahobhdrata, Vanaparva , ch. 88, v. 8), hut 
also from the fact that the horn as an instrument of music is very often placed in 
one of the hands of the popular representations of Siva in Bengal. Hopkins thinks 
that the horn in the epic passage just quoted may refer to the crest of the image 
o’ Siva ( Epic Mythology , p. IS). 

Saletore attempted to identify the figure as Agni, in New Review , 55, X, 1939; 
hut his grounds of objection to Marshall’s view were refuted by Moraes in a 
subsequent issue of the same journal. In one of the issues of J.R.A.S.B ., 
the problem of the identity of the figure has been thoroughly discussed from the 
ethnological point of view by A. Aiyappan whd lias fully endorsed Marshall’s identi¬ 
fication (Letters, Vol. V, pp. 401-06). 

1 Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro , Vol. I, p. 335; Vol. II, 
PI. LXXXVn/ figs. 222 and 235, and PI. XCIV, fig. 420. Mackay is not sure 
whether there are horns on the head of the figures on seals Nos. 420 and 222; 
with regard to the latter, he says, ‘ The horns, if indeed they are horns, are 
definitely separate from the head; they are, moreover, represented as fastened to 
the base of the twig.' What has been described as a probable urdhvalihga feaMire 
of the figure on No. 420 is absent on the figures on the two other seals, where 
they appear to be wearing a very short piece of loin-cloth comparable, according 
to Mackay, with lyahgot ( kauplnc?), so frequently worn by yogis and sannyasis of 
India. 

A. Aiyappan has made some useful suggestions with regard to the 
horned head-dress in J.R.A.S.B., Letters, Vol. V, pp. 401 6. 
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Naga with hands uplifted in prayer (M.I.C., Yol. III, CXYI, 
29 and CXVIII, 11). It is not quite clear, however, from 
these two seal devices whether the snake-body is attached 
to the back of the kneeling human votaries of the god; in 
the early Kushan and subsequent representations of the 
Nagas at Mathura and other sites, the whole serpent-bodv 
and sometimes only its one or many hoods (five or seven) are 
invariably attached behind the human body (the latter mode 
is also adopted in the Suiiga art of Central India). But on 
these seals, the technique of showing the Nagas might have 
been somewhat similar to the one follou r ed by the Bharhut 
artist in his presentation of the scene of Elapatra Nagaraja s 
visit to the Buddha ; at first Elapatra is shown in his serpent 
form, then he is given the human shape with the snake 
hoods attached behind his head. On these Indus-valley 
seals, the snakes appear on the far sides while the kneeling 
human figurines, without any snake hood, on tlie near sides 
of the god. 

Several other composite figures of a more complex form 
are also found on these seals; human-faced goat or ram, part 
bull, and part elephant with human countenance,—all these 
are figured on seals Nos. 378, 380 and 381 (M.I.C., Vol. I, 
p. 66). These curious composite forms, so clearly reminiscent 
of tiie Pramathas or Ganas, the attendants of 8iva, of sub¬ 
sequent clays, are apparently also represented in the stone 
images in the round, illustrated in \ol. Ill, PI. C, 

7 and 9. Marshall remarks, ‘ Such stone images can hardly 
have been other than cult objects intended for worship; on the 
other hand, the seals, like most of the seals found at Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa were almost certainly amulets which 
were used by ■ the • votaries of this eurious syncretic 
form of deity ’ (Ibid., A ol. I, pp. 66-7). Mackay s 
excavations at Mahenjo-daro brought to light a few more 
seals with the composite animal figures. The beast on his 
seals numbering 24 and 494 represents a combination of 
the usual unis-like animal with two other heads, those of an 
antelope and a short-horned bull. A possible explanation 
suggested by him about this unusual device is that ‘its owner 

91—1854 B, 
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may have sought the protection or assistance of three separate 
deities represented by the heads of these three animals.’ 1 The 
same archaeologist also records the discovery of four seals 
numbering 411, 450, 521 and 636, from the lower levels, 
having the curious human-faced composite animal similar to 
that on Marshall’s seals numbering 378, 380 and 381, 
already noticed by me. In this figure, there is a fusion of 
as many as three, or possibly four, animals,—forelegs of an 
ox-like animal, the striped hind-quarters and feet of a tiger, 
short curved horns of a bull or an antelope and the lolling 
trunk of an elephant and its pair of tusks. Mackay observes 
that this composite figure perhaps represented a deity that 
was worshipped at Mohenjo-daro ; he is also inclined to think 
that ‘it was perhaps also portrayed in statue form, as the 
representation of it on the seals shows it to be wearing 
garlands with which it is likely that its images were 
adorned.’ These c.himaera-like creatures distinctly remind 
us of the human-faced winged bulls and griffins of the early 
Buddhist art of Central India, whose prototypes have been 
sought by Griinwedel and others in the similar creatures of 
imagination portrayed in the early art of Western Asia. I 
may, however, draw the attention of my readers to one very 
significant observation of Mackay, in this connection: 
‘Composite animals are, of course, well-known in ancient 
art in other parts of the world; they are supposed to have been 
invented, if we may thus term it, in Sumer and Elam, 
whence came the later “beast art’’ of Europe. It is not 
outside the bounds of possibility that the conception of a 
composite animal originated in India and spread from there 
gradually to the west by the land route.’ 2 Reference may be 
made here to the terracotta sealing (No. 2409), a three-sided 
tapering prism, unearthed from mound F at Harappa. 
Each of its three faces contains a standing mythical figure, 

1 Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro, Vol. I, p. 333. 

* Mackay, op. eit., Vo!. I, n. 333; Vol. II, Pl 8 . LXXXm, XCIV, XCV, 
XC\ I, XCVIII. ' These composite animals appear only on the seals of the earlier 
occupations,’ as is evident from the fact that the latter are found only in the lower 
level, but the fact of their not being found in the upper strata should not he stressed 
too far. For such composite animals, see PL VIII, Figs. 1-3. 
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but the one on the left face is very interesting, it being 
human above the waist and bovine below. The figures 
on the right and middle faces also seem to be human above and 
animal below (Vats, Excavations at Harappa , Vol. I, p* 44; 
PI. VIII t Fig. 1). I have already mentioned the name of the 
Ganas and the Pram albas, while referring to the human- 
faced animal forms. The Garudas, .Gandharvas, Kinnaras, 
Kumbhandas and others of the epic and 1 > uranic literature and 
ancient and mediaeval Indian art of the historic period should 
also be considered in this connection. The base of some of the 
above is undoubtedly Veche in character (Garuda-Garutman, 
sun conceived as a bird in the Rgvcda) ; but who can doubt 
that these creatures of imagination owed much for their 
origin and evolution to the dim memories of the remote past 
in the minds of the Indians of the age of the Mahahhurata 
and of the Puranas? 

Some of these seals also contain elaborate representations 
of scenes which seem to illustrate mythological stories 
current among the pie-historic people of this region. These 
seal devices can very well be compared with the monographic 
presentation of various myths associated with different reli¬ 
gious creeds of India in the subsequent period. A reference 
to a few such seal devices will not be out of place here, Vats 
describes a triangular prism sealing of terracotta with a 
blurred legendary scene on each side. One face of this seal 
shows a god in a standing posture; his right arm is profusely 
decorated, but the left one is indistinct. Its second face 
shows a fall stalwart man engaged in fighting a bison which 
has been firmly caught by the horns. ats observes, The 
scene may he a representation of Ea-bani fighting a bison in 
a jungle/ The third face shows to left a human figure, most 
presumably a deity, seated in a typical attitude of 1 oga with 
another figure to right seated on its haunches/ The 
same author fully describes an oblong terracotta sealing 
which contains legendary scenes on both its faces; the 

* ifoca ration# at Harappa. Vol. I, p, l®* YoL II, PL XCIII, 310, Ihe 
tentative explanation of the scene depicted on the first face may he correct; but 
the scene depicted on the third face is undoubtedly Indian in nature. 
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order of depiction on each face probably runs from 
left to right. It is so very interesting for the purpose 
of our present study that I cannot but fully note his 
description of the devices on both the sides. The obverse 
shows first of all a man attacking a tiger from a machan 
(scaffolding) erected on an acacia tree. The deity is next 
shown seated on a low Indian throne in the well-known 
\ogic posture ; from behind his head-dress there is a long 
tassel-like appendage to right, which reminds us of a 
similar object on the head of a similar figure on some 
Mohenjo-daro seals described bv Mackay (cf. Nos. 222 and 
23o already noted by me). Of the animals to his right, 
the one in the enclosure may be a goat, that below the 
projection, a hare or kid, and that above it, an indistinct 
animal with a long body. The reverse side of it shows from 
left to right a humpless bull standing by a trident-headed 
post, with his head bent down a little, then a standing 
figure, possibly a god, in front of a two-storied structure, 
followed by three pictograms at the right end. The 
structure seems to be of wood and is of unusual interest. 
It ‘ looks like a combined side elevation and perspective 
of a double-storied room preceded by a porch—both of open 
work in front, but seemingly the two-storied room is 
closed by lattice-work on the rear side and crowned at the 
corners by somewhat conical finials.’ It is not certain 
what the bifurcated object apparently hanging down from 
a projection in front of the terrace stands for ; just below 
it, however, is placed a domical something over the porch 
Vats remarks, “ The structure is probably of a sacred 
character, and in view of the trident post and bull, which 
are peculiarly associated with Siva whose prototype has 
been found at Mohenjo-daro, the possibility of the standing 
figure being ultimately identified as another form of the 
same god may not be ruled out.” 1 The scene of what 
appears to be a tiger-lnint is comparatively familiar in 


> M S. Vats. op. cit., pp. 120-30, PI. XCm. 303. Both these terracotta 
seals were discovered in Mound F, belonging to Stratum No. III. 
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Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. Marshall suggests that ‘ such 
seals may have been used as protective amulets against 
tigers or other jungle animals ’ ( M.I.G ., Vol. I, p. 71). 
This explanation holds good as regards the obverse device, 
but the reverse one partially reminds me of the reverse 
device of certain UjjnyinI'coins, which I have reproduced 
in PI. I, fig. 15; the animals are no doubt absent, but here 
too is some sort of a structure with conical projections (?), 
as well as a trident-headed post which, however, is 
held by the right hand of the standing figure on the 
right side (in the previous chapter, I have suggested the 
possibility of this figure representing the votary; it may 
as well be the cult deity in his human form). As regards 
‘ the domical object over the porch ’ on the Harappa seal, 
it might be the same as the realistic phallus which appears 
on the obverse of the same types of coins ( cf. PI. I, fig. 14). 
It may be noted in passim, that the figure standing by the 
humpless bull on the Harappa seal seems to hold a long 
staff in his left hand and a water-vessel-1 ike object in 
his right one, just reminiscent of similar figures on certain 
punch-marked coins, which I have tentatively identified 
as Siva in the previous chapter (cf. PI. T, fig. 4). The 
devices on the two seals. Nos. '279 and 510 of Mackay s 
book, are of great interest for our study. The former depicts 
a buffalo with its head so represented as to show both the 
rugged horns, below which is placed an apparently peti¬ 
tioned feeding-trough ; in the extreme left corner is shown 
a man with his foot upon the buffalo s nose, grasping a 
horn with one hand *and with the other about to thiust a 
spear with a barbed point into the animal s back, there 
was a pictogram on the top right, only one letter being 
preserved, the others being broken off. The same scene 
also appears on two other sealings unearthed at Mohenjo- 
daro. Mackay remarks, with a great deal of diffidence, 
that this scene 1 may represent a belief not unlike the 
legend of Dundubhi, the buffalo demon, whom Siva and 
other gods attacked with tridents; though their weapons 
proved powerless against the animal, they eventually killed 
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it by means of incantations.’ 1 Tbe parallelism noticed 
by Mackay is no doubt very interesting ; I remember one 
passage of the Durga-saptahiti, which, while describing 
the fight between the goddess Durga and the evil incarnate 
in the shape of the buifalo-demon, says, ‘ sarudha tam 
maluisurani pademkramya kanthe ca sulenainamatadayat,' 
i.e., ‘(the goddess jumped) to climb upon the great 
demon, attacked him with her leg and struck at his 
neck with her suin' (it may be a trident or a barbed spear). 
The Puranic description of this fight may also be a 
close parallel, but the human figure in Mohenjo-daro 
seals seems to be a male one and the different forms of 
plastic representations of Durga as Mahisamarddinl have 
very little similarity to the scene on the Indus seals just 
described. Mackay’s seal No. 510 shows a buffalo which 
seems to have attacked a number of people who are lying 
on the ground in every conceivable position. Without 
excluding the possibility of its depicting ‘an episode that 
actually occurred to some of the inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro,’ 
Mackay observes, ‘we may perhaps see in this scene a god, 
or the emblem of a god, attacking his enemies, a parallel 
to the well-known scene on the slate palettes of the First 
Dynasty of Egypt, where the king himself in his character 
of a “ Strong Bull ” gores a prostrate enemy.’ 1 

It is time now to refer to a few more early Indus Valley 
seals and incidentally to other objects of a somewhat similar 
nature, that seem to prove the existence of the Mother- 
goddess cult among the people of Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa. Marshall has observed that though there is no 
direct proof about the existence of Saktism in this region, 
yet there is enough indirect evidence in the shape of 

■ Mackay, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 336; Vol. II, PI. LXXXVIII, fig. 279, Pla. 
XCI, ia. XCII, lit. He quotes, as his authority for the Dundubhi legend, Opperfs 
Oriental (evidently a misprint for Original) Inhabitant * of India, pp. 473 . 74 . I n 
the 9th chapter of the Avantlk^tramahatmyam of the Xvantya-Khandam of the 
Skandapurana, we find the story of the buffalo-demon named Halahala being killed 

by the Ganas of Siva as well as the other gods assembled in the Rudrakset°ra near 
AvuntL T 

* Mackay, op. cit., Vol. I. pp. 336 7; Vol. II, plate XCVI, fig. 510. 
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phalli, baetylic stones and ring-stones. The same author 
drew the attention of scholars to numbers of female 
figurines of terracotta, etc., that were discovered not only 
in this part of India but also in Baluchistan, though 
the ones discovered in the latter place differ from those of 
the Indus Valley in that they are not full-length images. 1 
The great majority of these female figurines appear as ‘a 
standing and almost nude female, wearing a band or girdle 
about her loins, with elaborate head-dress and collar, and 
occasionally with ornamental cheek cones and a long 
necklace.’ Mackay remarks (op. tit., Vol. I, p. 265), ‘In fact, 
what are generally regarded as images of an Earth or 
Mother-god dess are practically always nude, save for 
quantities of jewellery, a wide girdle and their remarkable 
head-dresses.’ Now, an oblong terracotta seal with scenes 
depicted on both sides, that was unearthed at Harappa, 
most probably contains a representation of the same goddess 
with some additional traits. The right side of the obverse 
face is occupied by a nude female figure shown upside 
down with legs wide apart, and ‘with a plant issuing from 
her womb; her arms are shown in the same position in 
which those of the prototype of Siva-Paiupati are shown ; 
at her left side are shown a pair of tigers standing facing 
each other (these are regarded by Marshall as two genii, 
animal ministrants of the deity). The left part of the reverse 
side of this seal contains two human figures, one male and 
the other female ; the latter seated, with her hair dishevelled, 
raises her hands in supplication to the male who stands in 
front of her in a threatening attitude with a shield-like tiling 
and a sickle-shaped object in his left and right hands respec¬ 
tively. Marshall suggests that tbe * scene is intended to 
portray a human sacrifice connected with the Earth Goddess 
depicted on the other side, with whom we must also associate 
the two genii.’ This striking and unique representation of 

1 Marsliall f Vd. L p* 48 ff. Marshall refers to the wide belt of 

tbe ancient world from the Indus to the Kile, in which these figurines have been 
found ; he is sure that they are ' effigies of the great Mother Goddess or of one or 
other of her local manifestations/ 
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the goddess with a plant issuing from her womb is compared 
by Marshall with a terracotta relief of the early Gupta age 
from Bhita on which the goddess is shown with her legs in 
much the same position, but with a lotus issuing from her 
neck instead of from her womb. 1 One of the most interesting 
seals bearing the representation of a goddess, this time a 
tree-goddess or spirit, was discovered at Mohenjo-daro. The 
tree, an asrattlin as recognisable from its leaves shown on the 
top right corner, is represented by its two branches only 
springing from a circle on the ground ; between the two 
branches stands the nude deity having long hair, a pair of 
horns with probably a spring of foliage in between, or 
trUula horns, and armletS; in front of the tree appears a 
half-kneeling worshipper, also with long hair, armlets and 
horns (between -a pair of these horns a leaf-spray or plume is 
recognisable), behind whom stands a goat with human 
face; in the register below are seven ministrants or votaries, 
each dressed in short kilt and wearing long pig tails with a 
spray of leaves or a feather in the hair; beyond the foot of 
the tree on the right is a square partitioned receptacle very' 
similar in conception to the pottery dishes found in Mohenjo- 
daro (PI. VII, Fig. 2). Marshall is of opinion that the whole 
scene represents the epiphany of the tree-goddess, taking the 
composite human-headed animal figure as a protecting local 
divinity of a minor type accompanying the. suppliant into 
the presence of the tree-goddess. 2 

Though the objects now to be noted by me do not 
really fall in with the category of sealings, still I feel a brief 

i Marshall, M. T. C., Vol. I. p. 52, pi. XTT, fig. 12. M. S. Vats, op. eit., 
\ol. I, p. 42, Vol. II, pi. XCITI, 304. Marshall, after comparing the two animal 
“ g en » ” on this scaling with those hailing from the Aegean area' and Mesopotamia, 
remarks : * That the conception of these animal genii arose independently in Greece, 
Mesopotamia and India is hardly conceivable, hut whether it originated in the East 
or West lias yet to be determined.’ 

* Marshall, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 63-5, pi. Xn, fig. 18. Mackay, op. cit., 
Vol. I, pp. 337-8; Vol. II, pi. XCIV, fig. 430, pi. XCIX, A. The goddess standing 
bet ween the branches of the tree is reminiscent of one of the variants of the goddess 
Laksmi, in which she is made to stand on the pericarp of a lotus flower, with lotus 
flowers and leaves on long stalks spreading on her either side; cf H. I I A d 1 
XIV, fig. 52. . P ' 
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reference to them will he of some use to us in our present 
study. A large number of ring-stones, ranging from half 
an inch to nearly four feet in diameter, have been found 
in the course of excavations at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa ; 
the larger ones are made of stone, while the smaller ones 
are of different materials such as stone, faience, shell, or 
imitation carnelian. * The most typical of them have their 
upper and lower surfaces undulating; in others, the lower 
surface is flat, and the top takes a quatrefoil form 
(Marshall). Two explanations were suggested by scholars 
with regard to the nature of these objects; according to 
some, the larger ones of them served as architectural 
members, while according to others they were stone money. 
But Marshall has raised very reasonable objections to both 
these suggestions, and his original interpretation that these are 
to he regarded as representations of yoni, the female organ 
of generation, as symbolising motherhood and fertility still 
appears to be the correct one. When they are compared to 
the numbers of phalli—they are so realistic that they 
cannot be explained in any other way ( cf. the realism 
manifest in the earliest stone phalli of the historic period dis¬ 
covered at Gudimallam, Mathura and other places)—that 
have been discovered in the same region, there remains 
very little doubt about the truth of Marshall’s explanation. 
But it must be borne in mind that in the Indus Valley 
both the phalli and the yoni stones appear to have served 
the purpose of cult objects separately, as seems to have 
also been the case with the early phalli and the yoni stones 
of subsequent days. In fact, the lihgam in arghya (or yoni) 
design is comparatively late in appearance and even then 
in the conventional Sivalingas the spout-like projection, 
from which the pujdbhaga of the Sivaliiiga rises upward 
and which is taken by the uninitiated as symbolising yoni, 
is really a ptanali or drain for the easy outflow of the volume 
of water usually poured on the top of the emblem by the 
numerous devotees of the god.* These phalli and the ring 

1 The elaborate pedestal, however* in the conventional SiraMgas of the snb- 
e eluent period were definitely regarded as illustrating the female principle as the 

32-1854 B, 
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stones thus appear to have separately symbolised the 
principles of virility and fecundity, both of which are highly 
esteemed by all men in all ages. Marshall has referred to his 
own discovery of several curious stone discs, three of which 
were unearthed from the Bhir Mound at Taxila, one from 
inside the structures uncovered near the foot of Hathial 
(Taxila), and one at Kosam. The Hathial one is described 
by Marshall, thus: ‘ It is of polished sandstone 3J" 

in diameter, adorned on the upper surface with con¬ 
centric bands of cross and cable patterns and with four 
nude female figures alternating with honey-suckle designs 
engraved in relief around the central hole ’ {A.S.I.A.R., 
1927-28, P. 66, PI. XX, Fig. 7). Tt will be of interest now to 
compare with the above Taxila discs a partially broken reddish 
steatite circular disc, about 2J" in diameter, found at 
Rajghat, which contains on the outer side of its top surface 
a very wellcarved decorative design. The decoration 
consists of a palm tree with a horse by its side, beyond 
which is a female figure holding a bird in her outstretched 
right baud (there is an indistinct object beneath her right 
hand and a taurine symbol near her left shoulder); then follow 
in successive orders—a long-eared and short-tailed animal, a 
crane, the goddess again with her hands this time stretched 
downwards, some object which is broken, a second palm-tree, 
a bird, a small circular disc, the goddess again with the 
circular disc near her left shoulder, then a winged mythical 
animal and lastly a crane with a crab-like object near its 
legs. The goddess is thrice repeated with the various 
accessory figures noted above in between her three re¬ 
presentations. But one thing to be noted here is that, 
unlike the laxila disc just described, the device appears 
here on the top surface instead of on the side of the central 
depression of the disc, and the hole is not there; the surface 
near the central hole of this one is filled with a beautiful 
scroll design. The carving is so very beautifully executed 


monographic texts of a comparatively late .late, as well BS nl# n V late Sanskrit works 
prove It most he note,!, however, that these elaborate pedestals are t.snally 
absent m the phallic emblems of an earlier date. 
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on this piece in the collection of the Bharat Kala Bhavan 
Museum, that it can justifiably be assigned to the same 
age to which the Taxila, Kosam and other discs belong. 
The same Museum has in its collection another fragment 
of a red steatite disc unearthed in course of excavations at 
Rajghat near Banaras, which is more similar to the laxila 
disc. This has a hole through the centre, around which 
as in the Taxila ones are engraved two nude female figures 
with their hands stretched downwards with probably a honey¬ 
suckle in between them; on the flat surface of the disc 
between cable designs are two monkey-like animals holding 
a creeper(?) with a lizard (or an alligator) in between them ; 
there is a partially defaced inscription in early Biahml 
script on its rim, which is illegible. Another partly broken 
similar disc hailing from Kosam, which was acquired 
by the aforesaid Museum at Banaras, contains a much 
damaged though partially legible inscription in A4okan 

Brahmi. The inscription reads,. ma m tha m ka 

blut da ma tha Jo qa tam sa a qa M?) na(ni ?) ka ye la m 

ca Je .; it is unfortunate that no sense can be made oi 

it. The ring-stone has two bands of decoration cut in 
relief on one face around the hole. On one band can be 
seen a row of alligators below a twisted rope, and on the 
second band which extends into the hole are carved the 
nude goddesses between three-pronged trees. 1 lie inscription 
noted above appears on the side of the disc. All the abo\e 
discs can justifiably be regarded as cult objects comparable 
with the pre-historic ring stones of the Indus A alley on the 
one hand and the cakras and the yantras of the Saktas, 
the Vimupattas of the Yaisnavas and the Uyagapatas of the 
■Tainas on the other.. But their ideological association with 
the former, viz., the cakras and the yantras of the latter- 
day Sakta cult, appears to be closer. 1 Marshall observes 

1 Rai Shall ib Krishnadas, the Curator of the Museum, kindly pave me 
permission to utilise the stone-disca in the collection of the Bharat Kala Bhavan 
for mv hook. 1 inav here refer to one cylindrical amulet-like object of red steatite 
about 1 i" in length and I* in breadth, found at Eajgh.it, which is somewhat, sumlar 
to a few cylindrical seals (nmnlels?) unearthed at Mobenjo-daio, There are three 
shallow incuse hands, two on either side and one in the middle, the latter dividing 
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about the Taxi la discs, * In these ring-stones, which are 
quite small and used perhaps as ex voto offerings, nude 
figures of a goddess of fertility are significantly engraved 
with consummate skill and care inside the central hole, 
thus indicating in a manner that can hardly be mistaken the 
connection between them and the female principle.’ 1 
The association of the mother-goddess of some of these 
discs with alligator or alligators is also of unique importance 
and interest from the point of view of the developed Sakti 
cult in India. In mediaeval Parvati images of Bengal, an 
alligator (or iguana, gndha) is almost invariably shown 
on the pedestal. God ha plays a prominent part in the 
mythology of the goddess Candl and Kiilaketu in the mediaeval 
mangalakavyas of Bengal. The animal is also found in 
many Lma-Mahesvara reliefs of southern India. One of the 
earliest reliefs in which a godha is shown stretched in two 
hands of the twelve-armed goddess Mahisamarddim is carved 
on the ‘Chandragupta cave’ facade at Udayagiri (Bhilsa, 
Madhya Bharat) can be difinitely dated in the first or second 
year of the fifth century A.D. These details fully prove 
that the moorings of the Sakti cult in India go back to many 
centuries before the Christian era. Mention may be made 
in this connection of the twenty-one stone-discs that were 
accidentally discovered from a deep drain in May, 1951, in 
Murtaziganj Mahalla of the Patna City (a section of ancient 
Patahputra). They are of soapstone, and the carvings on 
many of them are of a very high order; their date probably 
falls m the Sunga period. Five of them contain the figures 
of the nude mother or the fertility goddesses associated with 
various animals and birds like lion (some of them are winged) 
elephant, horse, antelope, stag, ram, goose, peacock ^and 


' y , T V l ' q SeC,,onfi: in one ° f ‘hem are found, in order 

a taunne, a long-eared and short-tailed animal, a two-humped camel and a T ion 

wbde the other section bears in succession a taurine a hors! the I-™ , 

short-tailed animal and an elephant. ’ ' 0Dg ' eared 815(3 

ri^tones^ffhis'ie h’Ju Sb ^ientlidT -T ^ ^ 

or another specimen 2 M-SSt ZSStTit? andt TT 
that they were copied bv the Buddhists tlionsh with tn- rir ' bj tfle fact 
figures of the goddess were eliminated.’' ™ ** ^ nude 
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parrot. In this strange medley of animals no alligator or 
iguana is seen, it is true, but the association of lion and other 
animals and that of the birds with the goddesses is very 
significant. Profuse plant and vegetation designs, like 
those of lotus flower, palmyra, date-palm, etc., cluster round 
the goddess or goddesses, and they may emphasise the vegeta¬ 
tion aspect of the deity so prominent in the Puranic con¬ 
cept and worship of the goddess Durga, the divine Mother. 
They must have been used as cult objects, and did not merely 
‘serve the purpose of decorating walls or doors’ as suggested 
by Shere, and they fall in line with the other stone discs and 
rings recovered from various sites of India, Indus Valley on¬ 
wards. A ring-stone similar to the Taxila ring-stone, but 
with a Mauryan Brahml inscription viiokha (Patna Museum 
Archaeological Exhibit No. 8814) was wrongly described by 
Jayaswal as a toy-wheel; it has, however, no animal, plant 
or human figures, but has some decorative and geometrical 
designs in several rows round the central hole. It should 
be noted incidentally that these cult objects of the historical 
period were recovered mostly from historical sites such as 
Taxila, Kosam (Kausambi), Mathura, Banaras (Rajghat) 
and Patna (for an objective description of the Patna stone 
discs and ring, cf. J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XXX\II (1951), 
pp. 178 tf. and plates; see also PI. XII, Pigs. 1-5). 

The pre-historic people of the Indus Valley appear to 
have been great believers in animism also, as is pro\ed by 
a good many seals discovered at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. 
The worship of trees or the tree-spirits is the characteristic 
manifestation of animistic belief. I have already referred 
to a seal which seems to unite in its device the w'orship of 
the female principle as well as that of the tree-spirit, 
where the epiphany of the female deity in the tree is 
portrayed in a half realistic, half conventional manner. 
Many seals in the Indus Valley sites show' the presence of 
two different forms of tree-worship among the people of 
the locality : * One in which the tree itself is worshipped 

in its natural form, the other in which the tree spirit is 
personified and endowed with human shape and human 
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attributes. On several sealings of the Indus region (M.I.C.. 
Yol. I, PI. XII, Figs. 1G, 20, 21, 25, 20), various sacred trees 
arc represented which the artists have attempted to differentiate 
one from another. A few of these trees appear to be like 
those enclosed by walls or railings commonly surrounding 
the base of the sacred trees ( vrksacaityas ) depicted in 
the later reliefs of the historic period. In the fourth chapter 
of this book, I have drawn the attention of my readers to one 
of the commonest devices on the early indigenous coins of 
India, which is tree within railing.’ These enclosed 
trees on the Indus seals can very well he compared with the 
above and can justifiably be taken as distant prototypes of 
the vrksacaityas and the sthalavrhsas represented by the 
latter. The terracotta seal (No. 2410) found at Harappa 
has as its obverse device ‘ a deity wearing a kilt or short 
tunic and a three-pointed head-dress (or trisula horns?), 
standing under an ornamental arch, which appears to be 
made of the bent bough of a pipal tree. The lower ends of 
this bough are rounded up to form loops, each enclosing a 
star. The head of the deity is turned a little towards the 
right anti on both arms he wears a number of armlets ’ 

(\ ats, ibul. , I ol. I, pp. 44-4). The device on one of the sides 
of a three-sided terracotta prism discovered at Mohenjo-daro, 
can be described thus: On the extreme right a horned 
figure with arms adorned with bracelets, standing between 
two pipal trees; on its left, a sacred goat decorated with 
garlands, recalling the scene explained by Marshall as the 
epiphany of the tree-goddess; beyond it a kneeling horned 
deity, apparently a goddess (cf. the long pig-tail), holding 
out her hands, a small offering table with something 
hke a bird on it being shown on the extreme left (Maekay 
ibid., Yol. I, p. 351; Yol. II, PI. LXXXII, Nos. 1-c and 
2-c). It is no doubt impossible for us at the present 
state of our knowledge to he sure about the exact signi¬ 
ficance of this scene, but we shall not be far wrong if we 
find in it also the representation of a mythology associated 
with a tree-spirit. The scene on an amulet noticed by 
Maekay (ibid., Yol. I, p . 355, PI. XC, 23-b) may he 
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referred to in this connection. Two men are shown, each 
carrying a tree, torn from the ground, with their roots 
clearly visible; perhaps, the men are about to transplant 
tlie trees for the abode of a spirit who is depicted in between 
the tree-carrying figures; the leafy nature of the arm ' of 
this spirit really represents the armlets of the divinity. 
Mackay has cited an interesting parallel to this scene in 
that of the Puranic story of the Yamalarjuna trees which 
were uprooted by the child Krsna, thereby releasing the 
two spirits confined in them. We find its monographic 
presentation in reliefs of the late Gupta period and afterwards, 
and it has been suggested by Mackay that it owed its origin 
to a-similar myth of a much earlier date. 1 2 

The above survey of a few representative seals of the 
Indus Valley has partially acquainted us with the nature 
of the beliefs and practices of the pre-historic people of 
India in that region. Several conclusions have been 
drawn about the monographic presentation of some of 
their gods and goddesses after a careful study of the devices 
appearing on the seals and amulets; the nature of these 
conclusions, however, is still a tentative one to a certain 
extent. As I have said in the second chapter, the un¬ 
ravelling of the mystery of the script and language of the 
seals, if it is ever unravelled at all, will shed more definite 
light on the problem.* Marshall makes the interesting 
remark about the representation of the Indus Valley divini¬ 
ties of the remote past that ' the people of Mohenjo-daro 
had not only reached the stage of anthropomorphising 
their deities, but were worshipping them in that form 
as well as in the aniconic’; for, the highly convention- 


1 The two Arjuna trees were really tlie two sons of the Yaksa king Kubern, 
viz., Manigriva and Nala-Kuhers, who were cursed liy Narada to be changed into 
trees. Krsna released them from this accursed existence by uprooting the trees. 
The scene t.n the Mohenjo-daro amulet is somewhat different from its puranic 
counterpart, inasmuch as, in the former, two persons instead of one are shown 
tv it J t the uprooted trees in their hands. 

2 In the second chapter of the first edition, I had hesitated to endorse fully rhe 
conclusions of Marshall, Mackay ami Chanda, But. I subsequently Tvent to Harappa 
and studied the seals and other antiquities on the spot. I could then accept, many of 
their findings. 
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alized type of the image of what he justifiably describes 
as the prototype of Siva-Pasupati, ‘its stylized details and 
the fact that the kindred image portrayed on the faience 
sealing is being worshipped by the Nagas clearly point to its 
being a copy of a cult idol.’ 1 The decoration (c/. the 
armlets, head-dress, etc.), the sitting posture, the mode of 
showing the hands, the horns on the head, etc., appear 

also in other figures, some of which may depict the 
different aspects of the same god. The nude goddess, 

either in association with a tree or not, with some of the 

above characteristics, is shown as an object of veneration. 
Many composite human and animal figures found on the 
seals and amulets very probably stand for divinities in 
their theriomorphic or therio-anthropomorphic forms, 

though many others are to be regarded as mere accessories. 
Most, if not all, of the above types of figures appear to 
have been based on actual icons of cult gods which were 
being worshipped by the people in those days. 

The most interesting fact to be noted in this connection 
is that the ideology which seems to underlie many of the 
above divinities corresponds very little to the concept of such 
Vedic deities as Indra, Mitra, Agni, Vanina and others. It 
is true we cannot describe the former as so many Hindu 
divinities and their representations as those of so many Hindu 
gods, yet it can be suggested that they contributed a great 
deal towards the formation of the concepts underlying some 
of the later Hindu deities. The apparent reproductions of 
mythical scenes on these prehistoric objects might also have 
contained the germs of different mythologies of the later 
period. It is not suggested, however, that the myths current 
about many of the Vedic gods and the anthropomorphic 
conceptions underlying them had nothing to do with the 
shaping and development of a good many of their epic and 
puranic counterparts. I have already written about the 
great part which the former had to play in formulating the 
various god-concepts of later times; this can also be fully 

1 MXC., Vat. I, p. 56. Italics are mine. 
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demonstrated in any work dealing with the images of the 
various Hindu gods and goddesses. But what I want to 
emphasise here is that the Yedic traits of the latter, especially 
in the ease of some of the cult divinities, were really super¬ 
imposed on their primitive pre-Vedic core. As the Vedic 
period was far nearer to the epic and puranic times and as 
copious literary data of the former age are available to us, 
we can trace out the analogies and influences with more 
certainty. Further researches and excavations in various old 
sites of India, let us hope, will supply us with more clues and 
links of the intervening period, that are now missing, which 
will enable us to connect the Indus Valley evidence with the 
epic and the puranic data with more definiteness. Even the 
changes in the Vedic beliefs and practices of a date later than 
that of the early Rgvedic hymns, as has been suggested by me 
in the previous sections of this book, were brought about by 
the rites and customs of these prehistoric people of India. 

Seals and seal matrices with devices of an iconographic 
character on their surface, which can be dated in the Maurya 
or the Suhga period, are very rare. The small stone discs 
with the figures of the Mother-Goddess (Earth Goddess?) 
carved around their central hole have already been mentioned 
by me in connection with the ring-stones discovered in the 
sites of the Indus Valley; but they cannot be described as so 
many seals. Numerous terracotta seals, however, with 
Hindu divinities and their emblems on them, have been 
unearthed in two of the old sites in Northern India, viz., 
Basarh and Bhita, which are of great archaeological interest; 
these mostly belong to the early and late Gupta period, a few 
being of a still earlier date. To these will have to be added 
the terracotta seals of the Kushan and Gupta periods found 
at Rajghat near Banaras (a few in this lot even go back to 
the Suriga date, though they do not bear any iconographic 
device); some of them bear representations of deities and 
their emblems. Many terracotta seals were also unearthed 
at Nalanda, some of which are of unique interest from icono¬ 
graphic point of view; they, however, mostly date from the 
late Gupta period and afterwards. Different purposes were 

23—1864 B. 
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served by these seals: some were attached with a string to 
letter tablets; others were royal, official or mercantile guild 
tokens meant for the use of their servants and followers; a 
few of them again were undoubtedly manufactured for the 
use of the heads of religious establishments and their retainers, 
and a vast number were also the sealings of private 
individuals. It has been suggested that as a large number 
of such seals (over 700) were discovered in one single spot at 
Basarh, it is likely that the seal matrices were manufactured 
there; so many impressions—sometimes double, triple, and 
multiple—on a single lump of clay denoted that the former 
were being tested in that way. The finished seals were 
usually made of clay, perhaps prepared according to one of 
the processes to be mentioned in connection with the manu¬ 
facture of terracotta images in the next chapter. Most of 
them were burnt after they had received the impressions 
from the particular seal matrices, some being very lightly 
burnt, while a few others were merely sun-burnt. Many of 
the above varieties of seals bear the figures of several 
Brahmanical gods and their emblems, the former being 
fewer in comparison with the latter. Sometimes, only the 
name of the cult-deity accompanied with some auspicious 
symbol is engraved, without any impression of his iconic 
figure or emblem, while at other times different emblems 
in varieties of combinations make their appearance. In 
many cases, there is a characteristic connection between the 
name of the issuer and the deity or his emblem or emblems 
reproduced on the seals, as we find on some coins of the 
Pancala series. One thing, however, is quite evident from 
our study of representative specimens from Bhita and 
Basarh, viz., that even when the Brahmanical cult-gods were 
being iconically represented, they were comparatively in¬ 
frequently used in the terracotta seals, where copious use 
was made of the varieties of their emblems. Again it is 
highly probable that an emblem which, in its association 
with others, would belong to one particular cult, may, when 
depicted singly, be connected with another. Thus the 
conch-shell with wheel and other emblems is undoubtedly 
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Vaisnava in character, but when appearing alone may some¬ 
times denote the sahkhanidhi of Kubera, a very appropriate 
symbol for merchant guilds and bankers. 

Siva and his emblems are found depicted on the seals in 
various ways. I have already referred to the representation 
of him in his linga form between two trees with the legend 
‘ padapehara ’ in the field in Gupta characters, which I 
found in the collection of Dhir Sing Nahar of Calcutta. A 
pointed oval seal was discovered by T. Bloch at Basarh, 
which bears on it a Sivalinga with a trident-battle-axe 
symbol (Bloch simply says trisfda, but the combined trisula- 
parasu is quite clear from his plate), the legend in exergue 
below being Amrdtakeivara, meaning the lord of Amrataka 
(PI. X, Fig. 9). Now Amrataka is the name of a mountain ; 
Bloch draws our attention to the eight Guhya Ungas men¬ 
tioned in the Matsyaptmna, viz., Hariscandra, Amratake- 
6vara, Jale^vara, Srlparvata, llahalaya, Krmicande^vara, 
Ivedara and Mahabhairava, which, according to him, were 
situated in Avimukta, i.e., Banaras (A.S.I.A.R., 1903-04, 
p. 110, No. 30, PI. XL, 2). Bloch remarks about it: ‘ The 
letter to which it was attached must have been sent by the 
custodians of the temple of Amratakesvara’ (Ibid., p. 104). 
The oval seal (No. 39) in the same series (ibid., p. Ill) simply 
bears the legend Kama Paiupateh. The square seal matrix 
(No. 574) discovered by D. B. Spooner at the same site 
(Basarh) in 1913-14, and reproduced by him in the Annual 
Report of the year (PI. XLIX) bears three symbols on the top 
section and the legend Baftjttlaka in early Gupta characters in 
the lower one, the sections being separated by two closely 
parallel horizontal lines. Of the three symbols, the middle one 
is a trUula with a short handle, that on the right-' resembling 
in shape the early BrahmT character for dhu ’ is nothing but 
a longish water-vessel as seen in the hands of Siva appearing 
on the coins of Kanishka and Hitvishka, and the other on 
the left ‘ looking like ra ’ is but a short staff as is placed in 
one of the hands of the same deity appearing on some of 
Huvishka’s coins. So, these are nothing but the three attri¬ 
butes usually held by Siva. A fragmentary sealing or seal 
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impression of the early Gupta period found by Spooner at 
Basarh (ibid., pp, 121, 150, PL L, No. 672) shows ‘a very 
roughly sketched bullock running to right with the crescent 
moon above ’ (the suggested reading Maradatta cannot be 
supported if one refers to the plate, and I can suggest no other 
reading as the plate is too indistinct); this is, of course, 
nothing but Siva with crescent moon (Sasaiikasekliara) in his 
theriomorphic form (Nandin). The unique seal impression 
(ibid., p. 12!), No. 84, PL XLVI) shows on the upper edge of 
its slightly concave surface a small conventional tankha in 
outline and a very good humped bull recumbent to left in the 
middle of the field ; the legend is Rudradevasya. The former 
may have no \ isnuite association here and may simply stand 
for the soiikhanidhi. The humped bull appears on several 
other seals from Spooner’s find at Basarh, the name of the 
owner, such as Rudraraksita, etc., in them (a good many of 
them are inscribed) showing its cult connection; on some there 
is a globular object placed between the horns of the animal, 
which shows, according to some scholars, Sassanian influence. 
But one very fine large temple seal in Spooner’s list (ibid., 
p. 142, No. 369, with one duplicate, PL XLVITI) requires 
notice here, for it bears five interesting emblems in a row on 
its top section; Spooner describes them as ‘ (1) a tall vase 
with radiating rays or flower-stalks; (2) something that looks 
like a tall and .slender tree, such as a poplar, not that I 
suppose it is a poplar in reality ; (3) the central figure, which 
has the outline of a stouter tree with spreading base; (4) a 
battle-axe to left surmounted by a trident; (5) a kahsa with 
rays or flower-stalks.' The legend in Gupta characters reads 
.1 ramikUoarasya (i.e., seal of the temple) of Aramiklsvara. 
Tlie seal is undoubtedly Saiva in character as the inscription 
on it shows, and of the five emblems, the trident-axe 
particularly belongs to this cult; the vase, represented twice, 
one on each end, in different forms, may stand for 
nuihgalaghata with twigs on both of them—the slender 
one on the left side may be a variant of an water-vessel 
winch is sometimes placed in the hands of Siva on Rushan 
coins; the central device may represent, though in a 
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schematic way, the somewhat realistic lihga on a wide base, 
while the one to its immediate proper right is nothing but 
a Sakti (spear) with a long Hat blade. There is, thus, not 
much difficulty in defining the five objects, as Spooner thinks ; 
an interesting detail which has been missed by him is that 
all these five emblems are placed on separate pedestals on 
‘ the ribbon-like horizontal band a little below the true 
centre,’ thus indicating their sacred character. The fine 
seal No. 764 (ibid., p. 152, PI. L) contains a device which 
has been described by Spooner as follows a tall female 
figure standing facing, with the upper part of the body bent 
considerably to the proper left, left hand on hip; right 
extended toward the right as in the varadamudra. The figure 
is seemingly nude, but there are draperies floating to left and 
right from the level of the waist, and some garland or drapery 
pendent in front, as though suspended from a girdle around 
the waist;.the most curious feature of all is the head¬ 

dress which she wears, like a single high horn with streamei 
floating to the (proper) left.’ I had to quote the above descrip¬ 
tion at some length for the correct understanding of the 
iconography of the figure; the seal is very imperfectly 
reproduced in the plate, a reference to which will enable us 
to add some features unnoticed by Spooner and tentatively 
explain their nature. The left breast ol the figure is 
abnormally large in proportion to the right one, which holds 
a staff-like object in its right hand ; the curious head-dress 
like a single high horn ’ is nothing but the longish 
coil of jat/i shown on the heads of Siva figures, and 
it should be noted, it is deliberately placed on one,— i.e., the 
right side of the head; lastly, there seem to be traces of the 
urdhvalihga feature on the front part of the waist. On the 
basis of these observations of mine, there can be no hesitation 
about the identity of the figure; it really represents the 
Ardhanarisvaia aspect of Siva, in which the left half is 
that of Uma, and the right that of the god himself. The 
staff in the right hand, the longish coil of jata placed on the 
right side of the head, the prominence given to the left breast 
(the right breast is much smaller than the left one and belongs 
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to it male figure) and the probable urdhvalinga feature—all 
these support my suggestion. The legend could not be fully 
read by Spooner and its hazy reproduction does not help us 
to improve the reading which is... tipuraksasasthidattah. It 
may be observed here that this is one of the earliest representa¬ 
tions of the ArdhanarlSvara aspect of Siva in art; I have 
already drawn the attention of my readers to Bardaeanes’ 
mention ot it. Y. S. Agrawala draws our attention to a 
miniature relief depicting the same theme, which belongs to 
the Kushan period ; it was in the collection of the late Pandit 
Kadbakrishna of Mathura (J.I.S.O.A., 1937, p. 124, PI. 
XLIY, 2). The concave impress of a seal (No. 422, ibid., 
p. 143, PI. XLYIII) has a battle-axe, with a long handle laid 
lengthwise of the seal, as its device. The long legend in 
very small characters is not legible, but seems to end in 
(lattasya. The battle-axe is a Saiva emblem and it is very 
frequently tound in Siva images of later period (c/, 
ParatumrgawrabhiMfaistam); the Siva figure of the Gudi- 
mallam liru/a, one of the earliest sculptures of Siva, carries 
in one of its two hands a battle-axe. 

Of the interesting religious seals unearthed by Sir John 
Marshall at Bhita, a good many show undoubted Saiva 
features; not only are various Saiva emblems like the lihga, 
the trident-axe, the nandipada and the bull (the bull in some 
instances has a sphere of disc between horns as appearing 
on Satavahana coins) clearly recognisable on them, as wed 
as on the seals of the officials, localities and private indivi¬ 
duals, but there appear also human representations of Siva, 
though rarely. Some of the religious seals bear the different 
appellations of Siva such as Kalesvara, Kalanjara-bhattaraka, 
Bhadresvara, Mahesvara (?) and Nandi—the last being the 
name of his mount. One of the oval seals in Marshall’s list 
(A.S.I.A.R., 1911-12, pp. 47, 49, PI. XVITT, No. 14) has a 
trident-axe flanked by a diagram of dots, really a hill symbol, 
and an unidentified emblem on its left; the legend in eastern 
Gupta characters is Kalesra rah priyat/lm (‘May Kalesvara be 
pleased ’). Marshall observes that Kaleitvara is the name of 
a Sivaliriga according to Skandapurana, and this tablet 
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would seem to have been presented as an offering at some 
shrine of Siva at Bhita. The seal next in the list is also 
6aiva in nature; it bears a realistic Sivalihga with an 
umbrella on one side and a trident oil the other. The ling a 
is placed on a hill in the form of a well-arranged pile of round 
balls, below which is a waved line probably standing for a 
river ; the legend in northern Gupta characters is Kulafijara- 
bhattarakasya, i.e., ‘ of the lord of Kalanjara. Kalanjara, 
according to Cunningham, is the name of a hill in Bundel- 
khand, the favourite resort of Saiva tapasvins from very 
early times (A.S.R., XXI, p. *20 ff). The manner in which 
the Mahabharata refers twice to the Saiva shrines at 
Kalanjara in its Tlrthayatra Parvadbyaya of the "Vanaparvan 
definitely proves their importance. 1 This seal was evidently 
issued from a Saiva shrine on the Kalanjara hill, though no 
remains of a temple exist on the hill at present. The seal 
No. 16 bears also a Sivalinga of an extremely realistic nature, 
placed on a pedestal with the representation of a hill on one 
side and a trident-axe on the other, having a legend 
K(a)la(fi)jara in north-eastern Gupta characters (11. XT, 
Fig. 9). But the next seal—that numbered 17—is of unique 
iconographic interest; it hears a two-armed male figure seated 
in la lit a Sana pose on a padapltha with uncertain objects in 
his hands. There appear to be foliage(?) or flames over 
head and shoulders; the legend in northern characters of the 
4tli or 5th century A.D. is BhadreivaTa (PI. XI, Fig. TO). 
Marshall says that 1 this is the name of the Sivalinga of 
Kalpagrama (not- identified up to date) according to the 
Vamanapurana (Ch. 46). The male figure may, therefore, 


i Ch 85 Verses 56-57 : Alta Kalanjaram name parvata^ lokavtintam. 1 
Taira degrade gaaah^aphalam labhat II Yah Mtarpayet Mr. S >ran 

Kalniljare n„m 1 Srargaloke mahtyeta nan nM-yalra sarpiayah || Thus the waved 
line below the bill, evidently the Kalanjara hill, is the mer or devahrada near* 
where a dip is specially recommended; cf. also Chapter 8-, verse V~Hi„vmduh 
kathilo giratt Kaianjatc nrpa. In the MaUyapnnna we find mention of 
KSliujaravana as one of the places very much sacred on account o. Siva s presenc 
KaUiljatatanailcaha Sankukarnam MH-atam 1 Elan, ca patnlnn, sannidhyaddht 
nam l priya it-CI, 181. V. 27. The Great Epic places^ hUl acme wherenear 
Prayagft and CiimMla. The KaMjaravana of the MaUyapunna u evulentlv 
the same as Kalaiijara of the Epic and of the seals. 
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be Siva in the Bhadresvara aspect.’ The figure is unmistak¬ 
ably Siva and this shows the simultaneous phallic and human 
inode of representing the divinity. If the reading of the 
legend on seal No. 23 as Bhagavato Ma(h)e4varasya is correct, 
Marshall says that it is problematic (ibid., p. 50, PI, XVIII), 
then the two-armed male figure standing facing with right 
hand outstretched and left hand on hip, with folds of drapery 
falling on both sides, may also represent Siva. The three 
Bhita seals numbering 26-28, described by Marshall in 
A.S.I.A.R., 1911-12 (p, 51 and PI. XVIII), require notice in 
this connection. The first bears on it a bull standing to left 
with a crescent under its neck ; a woman stands in front, with 
her right hand outstretched and left hand on hip; a 
post or a thunderbolt appears behind the bull ; bow 
with arrow and pile of balls ( i.e ., the symbol for mountain), 
similar to those in Kolhapur series of the Andhra 
coins, are shown in exergue. Similar figures are present 
on the second (No. 27) though in a transposed manner 
and on the third (28), tiie latter being much worn. The legend 
on No. 26 is Maharaja Gautamiput.rasya Sri Sivameghasya in 
characters of the 2nd-3rd century A.I)., while the legend in 
similar characters on No. 27 is (Ra)jna Vfisasu (VaMsthi) 
ptttmsya An Bhimasena ( $ya ). Marshall remarks about the 
first that ‘the bull and crescent point to the king’s leaning 
towards Saivism the bow and arrow as well as the mountain 
are also characteristic emblems of Siva. The female figure on 
the seals very probably stands for Durga, the consort of Siva, 
her standing posture and the hand-pose closely coinciding with 
the same on seal No. 23, where we may find the god himself 
in human form. 1 The Bhita seal No. 44, of an official, 
showing bull standing facing, with round object between 
horns, is interesting, because in it the main device is flanked 
by a wheel in side elevation and ‘ an uncertain symbol ’ 
(Marshall); their sacred character is fully emphasised by the 

1 The king Sivameghn of the Bhita seal seems to be identical with the one 
mentioned in inscription No. II from Kosain, edited by D. R. Salmi in Epigraphia 
Indiea, Vol. -W ill, pp. 159-60, and noticed also by Sten Konow in Ibid., Vol. XXITT, 
pp. 245-8. For the coins of Sivamegha, reference should be made to Motichandra’s 
article on ‘A Hoatd of Kausambi coins from Fatehpur,’ J.N.S.I., II, pp. 95-106. 
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fact that all three are placed on pedestals. The early Gupta 
legend in northern characters is Dandamyaka-Sri Sahkara- 
dattasya; the name of the official is no doubt Saiva, and so 
the animal form of Siva in the centre of his seal is quite 
appropriate; but to this sectary, Visnu is also an object of 
adoration, for his two emblems (we shall see presently that 
‘ the uncertain symbol ’ is a Vaisnava one) are allotted 
honoured, though subordinate, positions in his seal. The 
devices of particularly Saiva connection that are to be found 
on the other seals of officials or of private individuals at Bhita 
are bull, trident, trident-axe, nandipdda, etc. 

The unique seals of the late Gupta and the early mediaeval 
period that were discovered at Naianda contain some figures 
of Brahmanical deities and their emblems, interesting both 
from the artistic and the monographic point of view. It will be 
possible to notice at some length only some of them in this 
connection. Naianda was principally associated with 
Buddhism, and it is interesting to find so many Brahmanical 
Hindu deities and their emblems on these seals. But such 
devices appear mostly on the sealings of royal personages, 
private officials and village organisations (grama or gr&mika 
janapada), the Mahavihara seals mostly bearing Buddhist 
emblems. It proves that the rulers of the land as well as a 
good many of their subjects living around the famous 
Buddhist monastery and seat of learning were followers of 
the Brahmanical creeds. Sometimes seals with Brahmanical 
deities on them were tested on lumps of clay bearing 
impressions of monastic seals, Hindu and Buddhist devices 
thus appearing side by side. A four-armed goddess seated 
on a lotus seat on the back of a lion, described in the seal 
legend as Srlinad-Dcvesvan is shown on a sealing (S.I., 305) 
which bears on another side the name and emblems of 
the Naianda monastery. She is most probably Durga Simha- 
vahinl; she appears thus on another monastic sealing 
(S. 9, 75), three of her hands holding a mace (gada), a sword 
(khadga) and a lotus stalk, the animal below her looking 
like a buffalo. Buffalo is the usual mount of Yama, the god 
of death, as well as that of Aarahl, one of the Sapta- 

•24—18.54 B. 
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Matrkas, but here the goddess does not look like her.- Another 
buffalo-riding four-armed Devi appears on a sealing 
(S.I., 547) with a sword and a wheel ( cakra ) in her upper 
right and left hands, and a trident (trUula) in her lower 
right, the object in the lower left being indistinct. She also 
does not look like Varahl, and the emblems held bv her hands 
are indicative of cult amalgam. A fragmentary seal 
(S.I., 915) has a six-armed goddess riding on a bull, and she 
may stand for Maheswan, a 6akti of Siva and one of the 
Matrkas, the number of hands being unusual, A round burnt 
red clay sealing (S. 9, 11. 92) contains a seated goddess with a 
noose (pata), a trident, a lotus bud and a water-vessel 
(kam-andalu) respectively in her four hands from the lower right 
onwards ; the two-line legend is Brahmanl-gmmdjanapadasya 
(the legend and at least two of her attributes may partially 
associate her with BrahmanT, another of the Matrkas). An 
eight-armed goddess seated on a lion, presumably the goddess 
Durga, appears on an 1 elongated oval ’ sealing of a grama- 
janapada (S. 9, R. 19); a wheel, a bow and a trident can be 
recognised among her emblems. Devices on two seals (S. 9, 
R, 55 and S. 9, R. 144) with the respective legends Kali- 
grdmakiya-janapada and Sri Nolandd-pratibaddha-Bhu tikd- 

tgrdma . ).. . janapadasya are very interesting from the 

iconographic point of view. They appear to be four-armed 
goddesses riding on alligators or iguanas ; the association of 
these animals (godhd) has already been noticed by me in some 
ring-stones of the Maurya period. The device on a seal 
(S- 9, R. IA.) shows the eight-armed goddess Durga 
Siihhavahinl with a sword, a lotus, a bell (ghantd), a 
snake (?), a noose, etc., in. her hands, two of them being 
shown in the ‘ assurance ’ (. abhaya ) and boon-conferring 
( imrada ) poses. But the most interesting device appears on 
f seal (S. 9, R. IA) in the form of a skeleton goddess holding 
in four hands a skull cup ( kapala), a sword (?), a scythe 
(Jcartf ) and a trident from the lower right onwards; she is 
seated facing right on a dead body (pretasanS), this feature 
being unnoticed by Hi ran an da Sastri. He identifies her as 
MahakalT, but her sunken belly (possibly with a scorpion 
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mark on it not distinguishable from the reproduction), flesh¬ 
less and haggard look (ninmmsa), her sitting posture and 
attributes leave little doubt that she stands for Camunda, one 
of the most terrific forms of the goddess Durga (PI. X, 
Fig. 11). The aforesaid devices fully prove that Nalanda and 
its environs were flourishing seats of 8akti worship in the. late 
Gupta and early mediaeval periods, when many of the mono¬ 
graphic varieties of the goddess served as objects of worship 
to the local people. 

The other Brahmanical creeds were also followed in the 
region. A sealing of the Udumbaraka village (legend 
Udumbaraka-gmmasya, S.I., 789) contains a seated Gane^a 
with four hands holding a rosary (aksamala), a hatchet 
(parasu), an elephant goad ( aiikuh ) and a dish of sweets ■ 
(modakabhdnda ) from the lower right onwards; the elephant 
head witli the trunk applied to the pot of sweetmeat is quite 
distinct. The lump of clay having two seal impressions 
(S.I., 645 and 811) has on one of them the two-armed figure 
of Siva seated on a fiat stool between a tree on the 
right and a trident on the left, snakes being shown round 
his head and the trident; the left side of this clay-lump bears 
the dharma-cakra device used on the seals of the Gaturddi- 
ianjya bhiksusamgha (‘ the congregation of the monks from 
four quarters ’) at Nalanda. The device on the seal (8.la., 
442) of the Kalapinaka-grama consists of a four-armed Siva 
with a canopy of snake-hoods, flanked by a tree and a lighted 
lamp on a stand on either side, holding a trident and other 
objects in bis hands. The name of the village Kalapinaka, 
should be noted in this connection ; Siva is Kala or Maha- 
kala (the ‘ Time Eternal ’) on the one hand and PinakI 
(‘ wielder of the pmaka bow' on the other) (PL X, Fig. 12). 
The two-armed figure of probably the same deity holding a 
water-pot and an indistinct object in his hands, also adorned 
with a canopy of snake-hoods, served as the seal device of 
Purika-gramajanapada (S.I., 374). The figure of a Siva-lifiga 
with a crescent on its top and flanked by a female attendant on 
either side was used as the device, of the ndhikarana ('court of 
justice ’) in the district of the Sona-doab ($onantaralavi$aye 
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adkikaramsya; S.I., 790). There are other divinities and 
emblems on the seal impressions, and it is not possible to refer 
to each and everyone of them in detail. It is interesting to 
note, however, that figures of Visnu are conspicuous by their 
absence on these sealings, though figures of Gaja-Laksml and 
Garuda can be recognised among the devices. 1 

It will be of interest here to refer to a few terracotta 
seals of the Gupta and pre-Gupta periods which 
have been discovered at Eajghat near Banaras, and which 
contain the representations of some Saiva emblems. 2 A 
large Gupta seal impression has a bull to left with a combined 
trident-axe in front; the legend below reads— Avimuktehara- 
bhattaraka. A fragmentary circular seal with the legend 
Rdjno Abhayasya in the 1st and 2nd century A.D. Brabml 
script bears a bull to the left with the three-arched symbol 
(a hill) in front; there appear also traces of a cakra, a sankha 
and a spear. This shows a combination of Vaisnava and 
Saiva emblems. A sealing with the legend Phalgunimitrasya 
in 1st century B.C. Brahmi script bears a bull standing to 
left facing a standard (trident?). A circular sea! with 
indistinct legend in Gupta characters bears a Sivalinga 
flanked by a combined trident-axe on left and a double-faced 
thunderbolt on right. A lenticular sealing with the legend 
Yogeivara in Gupta script lias a serpent device with a trident 
on one side and a rosary on the other. The circular sealing 
bearing the legend in early Gupta script, An decadevasrami 
(nah ), is of unique interest, for it undoubtedly shows one 
mode of representing Siva in human form, the devadevasvaim 
of the inscription. The god stands facing, on an elaborate 
pedestal, with outstretched arms holding a wreath (ora noose?) 
in the right and a flask tn the lett hand, a serpent being shown 
to his left. One can compare this variety of Siva figure with 

1 Hirananda Sastri, Nalanda and Its Bpigraphfc Material , Mj No. 66, 
PP 37 ff. There arc some inaccuracies in Faster s descriptions, which have been 
corrected here. 

3 These seals have not all been published and T am much indebted for the 
notice of mine to the courtesy and kindness of Sri Krishna das, the Curator of the 
Banaras Bharat Kalabhavan, and his assistant Sri Vijaykrishna; I studied the seals 
on the spot and cheeked th* reading of the legends and the description given in the 
museum records. 
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the BhadreSvara one on the Bhita seal noticed above. The 
device on another seal with legend 3n-Avi(mu)kte4vara in 
Gupta script can be usefully compared with the large Gupta 
seal noticed first in this series (one with the legend 
.4 vhnuktescara-bhattaraka ). Here also, the bull is seated to 
left, but it is flanked by a trident to the left and a tridnndi to 
the right. A circular seal of black clay shows an ahkusa 
(elephant-goad) on a pedestal with the legend Sauridharmmah 
in Gupta characters below. A circular seal has the device of 
a bull seated to left on pedestal; the legend below in the 
Brahml script of the Suiiga period reads Gopasenasa. 
Another circular black clay seal impression shows a bull 
standing to left with a yupa standard in front and a cakra 
standard behind; the legend below is Nagarjumsa in early 
Kushan Brahml script. An oval seal with bull seated to left 
has the owner’s name as Candesvaradasa in Gupta characters; 
it means ‘ the slave or devotee of CandeSvara \ CandeSvara 
is one of the names of Siva and is also the name of one of 
the principal Sivaganas (cf, the CandeSanugrakamurti of 


Siva). . 

As regards Visnu and his emblems in the various 

terracotta seals, a seal from Basarh, numbered 31 described 
by T. Bloch in A.S.I.A.R., 1903-04 (pp. 110-1, PI. XL. 3), 
is highly interesting. Bloch describes it as follows: 

‘ Ornamental trisfda in the centre, to right staff consisting 
of seven dots, dankha and solar disc; to left symbol for moon 
and ornamental wheel; horizontal line below which the two- 
lined legend is (1) Sii-Visiiupadaswm-Na- (2) ntyuina) , 
meaning ‘ Narayana, the lord of the illustrious Visnupada. 
Bloch further remarks, 1 This looks as if the seal came 
from the authorities of a temple of Visnupada, perhaps the 
famous shrine at Gaya. If I am right, the seal would prove 
the existence of this temple in the 4th century A.D. (ibid., 
p. 104). The seal being thus without doubt a A aisnava one, 
the central position given to a fkiva emblem is queer ; but the 
symbol is certainly not ornamental trisula, but an oina e 
variant of the much simpler one which is sometimes described 
as 1 naga ’ symbol, (cf., figs. 11 and 12 in PI. II). The Bhita 
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seal No. 36, as described by Marshall ( A.S.LA.R. , 1911-12, 
p. 53, PI. XIN), has symbols of wheel and conch with a 
variant oi the above symbol, named 1 uncertain symbol ’ by 
bun, between the two; Marshall rightly remarked that the 
other two symbols being Vaisnava, the intervening one must 
also be a Vaisnava one, but he was unable to identify it. All 
these different symbols are originally derived from the so- 
called Naga symbol just mentioned, in which D. R. 
Bhandarkar recognised the kaustubha muni, the jewel par 
excellence, which adorns the breast of Visuu ( kaustubhainuni- 
bhusitoraskah ; Brhatmnhita, Ch. 57, v. 31) ; he saw the sign 
on the breast of the Visnu figure sculptured in the verandah of 
the cave at Udayagiri, bearing the date-82 (Gupta era) as also 
on the breast of the Garuda which crowned the Besnagar 
column ( A.S.I.A.R. , 1913-14, p. 211). A. K. Coomaraswamy, 
on the other hand, would identify it as the drivatsa mark, one 
of the eight auspicious signs (astamaiigaU) in Jain literature 
and art, which is also a Vaisnava symbol (Ost-Asiatische 
Zeitschrift, 1927-28, pp. 183-4). Varahamihira describes 
the image of Visnu as tnvatsahkitavaksa and so Coomara- 
swamy's suggestion is not less likely. In any case, there is 
no doubt about the Vaisnava character of the symbol and its 
variants m its present association and we have seen how one 
lorrn of it appears on the Bhita seal of Sankaradatta. Now 
the symbol on the Visnupada temple seal described by Bloch 
as 1 a staff consisting of seven dots ’ (PI. I, 
nothing but the Indian variant of the peculiar club shown in 
t ie hands of Siva on Maues' coin, the biscriptual copper seal 
of Sivaraksita, and in one of the hands of the four-armed 
composite god on the nicolo sea! wrongly attributed by 
Cunningham to Huvishka already described in Chapter IV 
This peculiar kind of club (r/ada) is placed on the back right 
liaml of one four-armed Visnu image of late Kushan or 
stjll later period, that wag discovered at Taxila (A SI IP 
1935-3G, n. XI.), it is .iso similar to the handle of a trideni 
placed m the front left hand of a late mediseval image of the 
Tsana aspect of Siva, belonging to the eastern school of Indian 
sculpture. Thus, though in the early representations, 
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numismatic as well as sculptural, the emblem in question is 
associated with Siva as well as Visnu, yet there is no doubt 
about its closer association with the latter in later times, 
though in a changed manner; in its Vismiite association it is 
to be described as a variant of (jada, while in its Wivaite one, 
as a form of danda. Now the remaining symbols on the 
seal in question, sankha on one side and cakra on the other, are 
undoubtedly Yaisnava emblems, the sun and the moon being 
shown as adjuncts on the top; and in a temple seal of Sri 
Visnupada-Svami Narayana all these are quite appropriate. 1 
The seals numbering 3*2 and 34 described by Bloch 
(A.S.i.A.R., 1903-04, p. Ill, PI. XLI) bear ornamental 
wheel on altar with two darikhas one on either side; the 
former bears the legend in two lines below the horizontal 
line with its ends turned up, Jayaty-ananto bhagavdn 
s-Ambah, translated by him as 1 Victorious is the lord 
Ananta (Siva) with Amba (Durga).’ But the emblems 
being Yaisnava, Ananta and Amba here refer to Vasudeva- 
Visnu (c/. Bhagavadgitd, YT, 16 —Arjnna describes the 
Lord— Padydmi team sarmto' nantarupam, Ndntam na 
madhyam na punastaoadim ; temples of god Ananta Vasudeva 
are known from mediaeval times onward) and his consort 
LaksmI (standing for Amba which also means mother). 
The seal No. 37 has the srieatsa (wrongly described as shield 
by Bloch) on an altar flanked by two sahkhas, with a two-line 
inseri ption, Jitam bhaga vato'mt n tasya mniide (sva)fira ra ~ 
svamina(h), the reading of which is doubtful; Bloch translates 
it thus, ‘ Victorious is the Lord Ananta (Siva), the chosen 
husband of Nandesvarl (Durga)’. The same remark as has 
been made with regard to Bloch’s interpretation of the 
legend on No. 3*2 is applicable here ; Nandesvarl is no doubt 
another synonym of Durga, but it could also mean LaksmT, 
the consort of Visnu (in the lexicons Nanda is given as 


1 Coom ara 5 w array's description of this seat reproduced by him as fig* 16 on 
Tafei 97, of O.Z., 1927-28 requires modification* after what has been written above. 
He has not noticed the fankha, and the left symbol should be property named 
yada and the right one is not fan as has been so hesitatingly suggested by him. 
His suggestion that the central emblem is is correct* 
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another name of the god)—the character of the emblems 
supporting the above suggestion. Spooner’s excavations in 
the Basarh site in 1913-14 brought up among others a few 
seals which are unique from the standpoint of Visnuite 
iconography. The seal No. 54, without legend bears on its oval 
area a finely executed figure of a hoar recumbent to the left ; 
the boar represents the Varaha avatara of Yisnu. But the 
oval seal No. 191 is one of the most interesting in the series, 
for it shows the figure of Nrsimha, his man-lion incarnation, 
seated facing in the lalitSsana pose on a high pedestal; his 
right arm is raised, while the left rests on hip ; the legend, 
however, is extremely faint, and no certain reading of it can 
be offered. Spooner rightly remarks that 1 it provides us 
with our oldest datable representation of the deity Nrsimha 
in India ’: the sealing is certainly of Gupta date. This 
device is very important, for it definitely shows that as early 
as the period when it was manufactured, this particular 
incarnatory form of Yisnu had acquired the form of the 
regular cult-picture usually placed in the main sanctum of a 
temple; it is distinct from the elaborate reliefs illustrative of 
the mythology underlying this incarnation, which were 
usually prominently placed in the subsidiary shrines in a 
Yaisnava temple. 

Of the many religions seals that were unearthed by 
Marshall at Bhita, only one bears the name of Vasudeva ; 
the much worn, nearly ova! seal No. 21 in the series contains 
the legend in northern Gupta characters —(Namo Bhagava) 
te Vasude(vdya). Marshall says that the sealing is interest¬ 
ing, for it shows that Bhita possessed a temple of Vasudeva 
in the Gupta period. The male figure on the seal No. 22, 
standing facing with its right hand outstretched below which 
is the variant of the snvatsa mark (Marshall describes the 
latter as a mark identical with the one figuring on a lead coin 
of Pulumayi, reproduced by Eapson in C.C.A . W.K.T.B., 
PI- V, 105) and its left hand on hip with a conch-shell near 
left foot, is undoubtedly of Visnu. The sacred character 
of the figure and the symbols is fully proved by the fact that 
all the three are placed on pedestals; the legend, however, 
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is defaced. Among the seals of officials and private indivi¬ 
duals are to be found emblems which are Vaisnava in 
character, the names of the former in many cases showing 
Vaisnava features. Thus, the srivatsa mark on seal No. 86 
is accompanied with a legend, tentatively read as Vasudevasya, 
the wheel mark on No. 88, with Padmambha, etc. Marshall 
remarks about the latter: ‘ The device of wheel may have 
been selected in allusion to the fact that Padmanabha is also 
an epithet of Visnu, who wields the wheel ’ (A.S./.A.i?.. 
1911-12, pp. 50, 58; Pis. NVIII, XX). 

The number of seals found at Rajghat bearing Vaisnava 
emblems is small. One circular seal of black clay with 
the legend ( De ?)vardtasvamin(i ?) in Gupta script 
bears a cakm flanked on either side by a Mnkha. Another 
such seal has the same Vaisnava emblems, the Gupta 
legend reading Dharmanaddha. An oval seal bears the 
legend Buddhasyti in the Brahml script of the Kushan 
period in the middle, flanked on either side by standards 
with a cakra and a fish-tailed lion as capitals. The 
owner’s name (Buddha) in association with the above 
emblems is interesting. 

LaksmT very appropriately occurs several times in the 
sealings dug up at Basarli and Bhita. T have shown how 
frequently the type was utilised in Indian art of the pre- x 
Christian and early post-Christian period. With regard 
to the identity of a particular variety of this figure in early 
Buddhist monuments, there has been some difference of 
opinion among scholars. Marshall, in his latest monumental 
work on Sanchi (p. 96, f. n. 1), reconciles this difference; 
he says, ‘ Some of the Maya figures on the balustrades 
and gateways are identical with the familiar type of SrT- 
LaksmT, standing or seated on lotus, which the Buddhists 
evidently appropriated, along with so many other formulae 
and motifs, from the current art of the period, since it 
can hardly be doubted that the Sri-LaksmI type goes back 
to a more remote age than Buddhism. Now, there can 
be very little doubt about the character of this 
particular motif and its variants in the Gupta seals of 
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Bliita and Basarh; in the Gupta coins, she is figured in 
different ways, one of which being an exact Indian counter¬ 
part of the foreign Ardochso motif. The terracotta figurine 
of the Maury a-Sunga period (No. 550 in Spooner’s list, 
A.S.I.A.H., 1913-14, p. 116, PI. XLIV) very probably 
presents us with a variety of the same goddess, in which 
she is distinguished by a pair of wings of a very unusual 
type, a scanty costume of the usual archaic type and orna¬ 
ments like a huge pair of ear-rings, heavy bracelets and 
torque. Some very finely executed seals from Basarh 
of the Gupta period that were noticed by T. Bloch in his 
notes on Excavations at Basarh (A.S.I.A.R., 1903-04, 
pp. 107ff., Pis. XL and XLI) bear on them the Gaja- 
LaksmI figure and a few of its variants. The seal of the 
Kiimaraimtyddhikarana (ibid, p. 107, No. 3; 3 specimens 
were found) shows Laksml standing in the midst of a group of 
trees with elephants pouring water over her and two dwarfish 
attendants holding objects like nioney-bags. Seal No. 4 
of which as many as 28 specimens w'ere found lias the same 
goddess (ibid, PI. XL, 10), but here the attendants are 
absent; No. 5, of which 9 specimens were discovered, shows 
the Gaja-LaksmI type, the left hand holding the stalk of 
a six-petalled flower and the two dwarfish attendants pouring 
. out small objects from round pots; No. 6, of which 12 
specimens are known, shows Gaja-LaksmI as above, but 
here the elephants stand on flowers, attended by a kneeling 
male on each side with a knob on his head and with a 
money-bag in front of each from which he throws down 
small round objects which are coins (PI. XI, Pig. 1; the 
shape of the money-bag is exactly similar to that of the 
several bags shown under the so-called Kolpadruma capital 
found at Besnagar and noticed by me in detail in 
Chapiter III). Many such figures more or less similar to 
one another were found by Bloch and it will not be necessary 
to define each of the types in detail, Bloch’s suggestion 
about the attending figures of Laksml in these seals that 
they were figures of Kubera, throwing down coins or 
pouring them' out of round pots, is not wholly correct; for 
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they are not really KuberaSj but his Yaks as who are 
the custodians of riches. The combination of LaksmI, the 
goddess of wealth and prosperity, and the Yaksas connected 
with riches is certainly not inappropriate, the idea being 
that these custodians dole out riches to those who are 
specially favoured by this goddess. Bloch remarks, The 
combination of LaksmI and Kubera, however, is not known 
to me to occur anywhere else in Indian art, and my theory 
should, therefore, only be regarded as hypothetical. I may, 
however, refer here to the Markandeyapumna passage, 
already quoted by me while explaining the Besnagar 
Capital in Chapter HI ; in connection with the enu¬ 
meration of eight nidhis , the Purdna says, Padminl 
numa yd vidya LaksmlstasyadhidevaUi i Tadadharasca nidha- 
yastdn me nigadatah irnti.’ Thus, the eight nidhis which are 
particularly associated with Kubera are the adhdras of 
Padminl vidya, whose presiding deity is the goddess LaksmI. 
The unique seal No. 93, dug up at Basarh by Spooner 
(A.S.I.A.R., 1913-14, pp. 129-30, PI. XLVI), bears the 
figure of a goddess, nimbate, facing, with her left hand on 
hip and right hand raised, standing on a high pedestal placed 
in the central part of what looks like a barge cohering the 
entire area of the sealing. The presence of a small 
naturalistic tahkha to the left in the exergue above {the 
small standing animal cannot at all be clearly distinguished 
from Spooner’s plate) discloses her probable identity. If we 
are justified in describing her as LaksmI, then her 
appearance in a barge, though unusual, is quite appropriate, 
for does not the goddess of wealth and prosperity reside in 
trade and commerce (cf. the oft-quoted saying— Vdnijye 
vasate Lakstmh), and did not many of the owners of these 
seals belong to the order of the gresthi-sarthawha-kuUka- 
nigama? Spooner remarks about the seal, There are no 
duplicates of this most peculiar and interesting seal, and 
there is no trace of any legend by which its origin and 
meaning could be learned. I should judge it to be the seal 
of some temple, and of a temple to some goddess of the 
waters.’ But he is far too conjectural in his next observa- 
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lion, In the light of our Persian fire-altars and our winged 
terracottas at this site, is the cult of Anahita not perhaps 
suggested?' In the magnificent large official seal No. 200 
(ibid, p. 134, PI. XLVII), however, there can be no doubt 
about the identity of ‘the central figure of Laksmi standing 
on a low pedestal, facing, with the two customary elephants 
above pouring water over her from jars held in their trunks.’ 
There is a sahkha to her proper left while the uncertain 
object in the opposite side may be a variant of the snvatsa 
mark. The legend read by Spooner as ‘ Vefflinamakunde 
kumaramatyddhikaranasya' is interesting; Spooner is sur¬ 
prised at this form of the legend and cannot be sure whether 
the kunda here means a sacred spring as usual or not. But 
it might refer to the matkatahrada or the monkey-tank at 
lai&lll, *0111011, according to Hiuen Tsang, commemorated the 
miracle of Buddha’s life associated with the locality. The 
long narrow ova] sealing No. 208 (ibid, p. 134) bears a 
female figure with right hand outstretched and the left on 
hip, seeming to clasp a lotus stalk; the nimbus and the 
legend are defaced, and it may represent the Indian goddess 
of fortune. The impression of an oval seal. No. 312 (ibid, 
p. 140, PI. XLVII), bears the device of a standing female 
figure, facing, with her right hand extended and the left 
clasping a tall lotus which rises above her shoulder; the one 
numbered 446 is a duplicate of this, and there is every reason 
to believe that in both Laksmi is represented. 

A brief reference to the seals that were unearthed by 
Marshall at Bhita will show that figures of the goddess Sri 
more or less similar to the above types, are found on them’ 
The seal No. 32 (A.S.I.A.R., 1911-12, p. 52, PI. XVIII) 
hears Gaja-Laksmi, the elephants dousing her being placed on 
otuses; the right hand of the goddess is raised above elbow, 
wmle the left rests on a bird (?) which may be Garuda' 
according to Marshall. But the latter may also be identi¬ 
fied as a chatm held downwards, its handle looking like the 
neck of a bird ; a « kra is placed to the immediate right 
The name \«orak».ta among the long legend in eastern 
Gupta characters as well as the cakra shows the Visnuite 
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association of this seal. The seal No. 35 in the same series 
shows Gaja-Laksmi on lotus with a dwarfish figure seated 
on lotus with folded hands, on each side of the goddess; we 
have just discussed similar types at Basarli. The seal or 
token No. 4 -2 (ibid., p. 54, PI. XIX) shows on its upper part 
the same goddess standing on a full-blown lotus, her both 
hands being raised above the elbows, her right hand holding 
saiikha, while her left, probably Garuda or the chauri; 
vases are shown on either side containing water or flowers, 
according to Marshall, but the little dots explained 
thus by Marshall may stand for coins or treasure. 
Coomaraswamy has discussed at great length the sym¬ 
bolism underlying the concept of Sri-Laksmi, and the 
attending elephants in his article on ‘ Early Indian Ico¬ 
nography ’ (Eastern Art, Yol. I, pp. 175-189), wherein he 
has utilised these seal representations along with various 
other data concerning the subject. The circular seal No. 18, 
found at Bhita (ibid., p. 50, PI. XVUI), contains a vase 
(bhadraghata) on pedestal; below it is written in northern 
characters of the Gupta period, Sarasvati. The goddess of 
learning is thus represented here by means of the ghata 
emblem. It has been suggested that the female figure stand¬ 
ing by the side of a bull on the seals of Sivamegha and 
Biilmasena found at Bhita may stand for Durga; the oval 
seal No. 75 (ibid., p. 57, PI. XX) with legend that could not 
be read may also bear the same goddess in the person of the 
female figure which stands facing by the side of the bull 
recumbent to left, her left hand being placed on hip, while 
the right one is outstretched towards the erect trident-axe. 
Marshall compares it with the goddess standing by the stag 
on Kuninda coins. The lion standing facing on many seals 
hailing from Bhita and Basarh could have been explained 
as representing the Sakti cult, lion being the mount of 
Durga; but one cannot be sure as most of the particular 
names associated with them are ascribed to Visnu, who 
also has some very intimate mythological connection with a 
lion (cf. the Narasimha aspect of Visnu, and Hari, another 
name of Visnu, meaning also a lion). 
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Several Rajghat seals bear on them a few very interest¬ 
ing figures of goddesses. A circular sealing with a two-line 
legend, 1' aranasyadhi(sthu)nddhikaranasya in Gupta script, 
shows a goddess standing facing on lotus; to her proper right 
is a radiate disc on an elaborate pedestal and to her proper 
left, an indistinct object; from her hands held downwards, 
treasures appear to trickle down. Another oval seal of sun-burnt 
clay bears a two-armed goddess standing facing, on a long 
pedestal, holding a wreath in the left hand and a four-pronged 
object in the right; her hair is braided; a snake with its 
face downwards is shown on her right ; the legend below 
in Gupta script is Durggah (does the deiri stand for Durga, 
the consort of Siva?). A round seal with pot and foliage on 
a pedestal and Gupta legend Sri surasvata reminds us of the 
Bhita seal No. IS noted in the previous paragraph. Another 
oval sealing of the early Ktisban period shows a goddess 
standing facing with hands akimbo ; the legend on her proper 
right is Saghamita (a) ; she may, however, belong to the 
Buddhist creed. 

A few other Brahmanical deities and their emblems can 
be recognised in the medley of seals and seal impressions 
found at Basarh, Bhita and Eajgbat. The very fine temple 
seal No. 607 discovered by Spooner at Basarh (A.S.I.A.R., 
1913-14, pp. 118-120, 140, PI. XLIX) contains a perfect 
example of a fire-altar with probably the solar disc placed 
above it; the legend in Gupta characters is Bhagavata 
Adityasya. I recognised on the coins of Pancala Bhanumit-ra 
the same deity, viz., sun placed on an altar ; hut here there 
may be some justification for Spooner’s suggestion that the 
altar is a Persian fire-altar. The association of sun and 
fire in this instance may be directly due to the fire- and sun- 
worshipping Iranian Magi who must have influenced the 
local north-Tndian sun-worship in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Rapson, while writing on a similar device on 
a seal with Indian legend found at Sunet (J.R.A.S., 1901, 
p. 98), suggested that it might be due to the Sassanian 
influence; the fire-altar occurs on much earlier Kushan 
coins, on those of Wema Kadphises and others. Thus, this 
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will not prove Spooner’s contention that ‘this particular 
form of the fire-altar in Indian Archaeology, without atten¬ 
dant figures, is not due to any modification of Sassanian 
coinage through Kushan influence, hut rather to the survival, 
in India itself, of the older, more original Persian tradition 
in such matters, which antedates the Sassanians themselves 
by many centuries.’ A part of his other suggestion, that 
this particular seal with the legend noted above ‘must be the 
seal of some temple, presumably in Eastern India, to the 
divinity of the Blessed Sun as worshipped in the cultus of the 
Persians domiciled in India,’ is more acceptable : but in place 
of the Persians domiciled in India, we are to understand 
eastern Iranians who migrated to India in large numbers 
with their cultus in the early post-Christian period. Bloch 
illustrated a seal found by him at Basarh (A.S.l .A.R., 1903- 
04, PI. XL, No. 9) with the significant legend Ravidasa (h), 
the slave of the sun ’. Marshal] found a seal at Bhita 
( A.S.I.A.R ., 1911-12, p. 58, No. 98), which bears the same 
device with the legend Adityasya; he rightly says that ‘this 
emblem occurs on the coins of the Rushans, Guptas, Indo- 
Sassanians as also on a Gupta seal from Sunet’,—the last one 
was described by Rapson whose remark about it has just been 
quoted. All these fairly prove that by the 4th and 5th 
centuries A.D., the eastern Iranian fire-sun cultus was 
thoroughly acclimatised in northern and eastern India and 
the north-Indian sun icons of the Gupta period and after¬ 
wards show unmistakable evidence of it. 

Among other cult-deities whose emblems or names ean 
he found on those interesting terracotta objects, mention may 
he made of Skanda and Dhanada. An oval seal bearing a 
peacock standing to left with uplifted tail and the legend Sri 
SkandaMrasya was found by Marsha.il at Bhita (op. cit., 
p. 58, No. 83). The oblong seal, No. 11, discovered by Spooner 
at Basarh bears a ‘ fan-tail peacock ’ facing, the emblem 
peculiar to the eastern mintage of Gupta silver coins, issued 
by Kumaragupta I and some other successors of his; the 
name of the banker, issuing it, is Yyaghrabala ( A.S.I.A.R ., 
1913-14, p. 125, PI. XLVII, No. 271; several impressions 
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of this seal were found at Basarh). An ivory seal matrix 
found at Rajghat shows a fan-tail peacock with legend 
Suragupta in Gupta Script; the name and the emblem 
associate it with Karttikeya. Another oval seal of the Gupta 
period, from the same place, shows two soldiers standing, 
holding spear in their right hands and with their left hands 
akimbo; the legend on the right reads— MahdM( a mistake 
for $u?)rasya. This seal device reminds us of the figures of 
Skanda-Ivomaro and Bizago on some coins of Huvishka 
already noted and the standing Dioscuri on the coins of such 
Jndo-Greek kings as Diomedes, Archebius and others. Seal 
No. 72*2 unearthed at Basarh (Spooner, ibid., p. 151, PI. L) 
‘is exceptional, in that the device, a small naturalistic sankha, 
occurs below the legend, which is in very raised aksaras and 
reads (3n-)Dhanadakasya. ’ Now, Dhanada is a name of 
Kubera and the conch-shell here may justly stand for the 
{■ankJianidhi of that god after whom the issuer of the seal 
was named. Some other unrecognisable figures, most 
probably of divinities, and unassignable emblems arc found 
on th&e seals. One or two can be noticed here. A very 
interesting seal was discovered by Bloch at Basarh, which 
has for its device a man seated in Indian fashion, his raised 
left hand holding probably a branch of a tree and the long 
slender object placed in his right hand stretched over the 
knee is unrecognisable ; the legend in Gupta characters is 
Udana-kupe parisadah (A.8.I.A.R. , 1903-04, p. 109, PL 
XL, 12). The device, man with tail (?) holding down a bull 
by its horns, with uncertain legend on a seal that was also 
unearthed at Basarh by the same scholars is unidentifiable ; 
Bloch says that ‘it looks like an adoption of some classical 
design’ (ibid., p. 106, PL XLI, 17). The identity of the 
female figure standing between two trees appearing on an 
indifferently preserved seal found there cannot be ascertained 
(ibid., p. 119, PI. XLII, 50). A human figure, standing 
facing, right hand holding a staff and left hand hanging 
down (it distantly resembles the Siva figures on the UjjayinI 
coins, though the water-vessel is not present and the style is 
different), with an uncertain object to his right and defaced 
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legend in exergue, appears on the seal impression ( b ) on No. 
109, discovered by Marshall at Bhita; he suggests that it is 
a ‘representation of some sort of a gratmdevata of the village’. 
The impression (a) on the same lump of clay (No. 109) bears 
a vase on pedestal and legend in early Gupta characters— 
Vicchigmma, the ancient name of Bhita (4 .S.I.A.R., 
1911-12, p. 59, PI. XXI). ‘The fish on side on an oblong 
seal of Bilvedasa’ dug up in the same place may be an auspi¬ 
cious symbol of general application, as many other symbols, 
not definitely assignable to any of the cults, can be assumed 
to be. But when there is such uncertainty in the determi¬ 
nation of the iconography of the device appearing on the seal, 
we shall not be justified in arriving at any far-reaching con¬ 
clusions on the basis of this very feature alone. Spooner’s 
conclusions based on this (cf. his lengthy dissertation on seal 
impression No. 572 A, A.S.I.A.R., 1913-14, pp. 146-47, as 
also on pp. 120 and 129-30—the character of the last two has 
been determined in a different way) were easily challenged 
by others who could not see eye to eye with him. 

The rapid survey of the terracotta seals from the cult 
point of view has enabled us to collect some fresh data which 
are eminently useful for the study of Brahmanical Hindu 
iconography. Bloch observed in connection with his exca¬ 
vations at Basarh, ‘The evidence of the emblems on the seals, 
so far as they have any connection with religious worship, 
together with the names occurring in the inscriptions and the 
seals bearing benedictory formulas, rather lead me to conclude 
that most of the persons to whom the seals belonged w'ere 
followers of the Brahmanical creed or Jainas, not Buddhists’ 
(A.S.I.A.R., 1903-04, p. 105). Bloch was not aware 
ol the identity of the Mvatsa mark which he described as 
(in ornamental trisfda, though he rightly remarked that he 
names it thus ‘without pretending to have found the true 
name of the symbol’; now the very same mark, though it 
may be connected with the Jaina cult, cannot be assigned 
this character, when associated with such symbols as orna¬ 
mental w'heel, knotted club (gada) and conch-shell which 
when taken together will have to be regarded as Vaisnava 
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ones. The two human feet which so frequently appear on 
the sealings discovered by him and less so on those dug up 
by Marshall and Spooner can no doubt be explained as Buddha- 
pada or Jina-pada; but in consideration of the symbols on 
many other seals they can much better be interpreted as 
Visnu-pada. Similarly, the kalasa on so many seals in 
association with the particular legends and other emblems 
may mostly be the Brahmanical auspicious sign. Moreover, 
the appearance of several Sivalihgas more or less realistic in 
character, the different varieties of the goddess of fortune, 
the representation^ of t'ma and ArddhanarnWara, the earliest 
figure of Narasimha as a cult deity, etc. on these seals and 
seal impressions greatly enhance our knowledge of Hindu 
iconography. 


CHAPTER VI 


Icono-plastic Art in India—Factors contributing 
to its Development 

The data which have been gathered together and presented 
by me in the three preceding chapters prove that the construc¬ 
tion of images and other objects associated with the worship 
of the deity with deep loving faith was fairly well prevalent 
in India during the few centuries preceding the Christian era 
and those immediately succeeding it. From the multi¬ 
plicity of evidence in support of the above hypothesis it would 
be natural for us to expect a large number of very early images 
belonging to the various sectaries, both orthodox and hetero¬ 
dox from the Brahmanical standpoint, from various parts of 
India. True it is that several free-standing Yaksa statues 
or relievo-figures principally associated with early Buddhist 
funerary monuments have been discovered, which can go 
back to two or possibly three centuries before the Christian 
era; it is also true that many Buddhist, and several Jain 
and Brahmanical images and sculptures have been discovered 
in stray groups from distant parts of India like Gandhara, 
Mathura and Amaravati that belong to two or three centuries 
after its commencement. But when we consider the vastness 
of the Indian continent and think of the religious needs of 
the majority of her untold millions of people, we cannot but 
be struck with the fact that the actual discovery of the extant 
images going back to these earlier times is quite incommen¬ 
surate with our expectations. The reasons for this extreme 
paucity have been briefly mentioned by me in passim in the 
last part of the introductory chapter of this book. The icono¬ 
clastic zeal of the image-haters of alien faith, the ever-active 
spoliation of ancient religious structures for building materials 
by the utilitarian vandals of mediaeval and modern times and 
the natural causes of decay and destruction were no doubt 
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responsible to a great extent for this comparative infrequency 
of early finds of images. The ancient practice of making 
images in such perishable materials as wood and clay is also 
one of the main reasons which explain the above fact. In 
the Vedic times, in the fashioning of the ritual implements 
that were necessary for the correct performance of particular 
sacrifices, w r ood was the principal material that was used, 
and the altars of various shapes and kinds were made of clay 
and bricks. In referring to the materials out of which the 
god Visvakarma could have created the universe the one that 
comes foremost to the mind of the Yedic seer is wood. The 
hymnist asks, ‘Which was the forest and what was the tree 
out of whose wood the heaven and earth were carved?’ 
(R.V., X, 81, 4 —Kim svidvanam ka u sa vrksa asa yato 
dyavaprthm nistataksuh). It is natural that wood should 
be easily thought of in the construction of structures and 
other objects, for it is not only one of the easily procurable 
materials but also is an important one among such, being 
the easiest to work upon. Tt is no wonder then that we find 
so many passages in early Indian iconograpliic texts expatia¬ 
ting on the selection of wood to be used in the construction 
of images. Some of these are taken notice of here; attention 
of the reader, however, needs to be drawn in passim to the 
extreme care and consideration, which is enjoined by the 
writers of these texts on the image-makers - in the cutting of 
the particular trees whose wood should he employed by them 
for the shaping of the arm of the god. 

Some writers on Indian iconography and iconometry 
have noted the importance of chapter 57 on Pratimalaksanam 
of Varahamihira’s Brhdtsamhita (Sudhakar Dvivedi’s edition) 
and have utilised its contents to some extent; but practically no 
notice has' as yet been taken by them of the next chapter. 
viz., Vanasampravetedhyaya and its bearing on the art of 
image-making’in ancient India. The latter lays down details 
regarding the ceremony of securing wood from the forest trees, 
and bringing it home for the purpose of making images of 
gods and goddesses. We are first told that the image-maker 
should enter into the forest on an auspicious day selected by 
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the astrologer and be careful about the omens which he might 
see on his way to it. Then a list of trees which are to be 
avoided in the search for proper wood is given ; trees which 
grow in cremation ground, by the side of roads, near temples, 
or on ant-hills, in gardens and hermitages, caitya or sthala 
vrksas, those growing by the confluences of rivers, or which 
are planted by human hands, extremely bent ones, trees 
growing very close to other trees or overgrown with creepers, 
trees struck by lightning or broken by storms, falling by 
themselves or damaged by elephants, dried or burnt trees, or 
those on which bees make their hives, are not to be 
selected by the sculptor. Next are given the names of those 
the wood of which is to be used for making images ; deodar, 
candana, 4ami, madhuka for images to be set up by Brahmans ; 
arista, aivattha, khadira, bilva for those to be made for the 
Ivsatriyas; jlvaka, khadira, sindhuka and syandana are 
auspicious for images (to be enshrined) by the Vai6yas; 
tinduka, hehra, sarja, arjuna, amra and sala are (proper) 
for the Sudras. 1 2 Before the selected tree is to be felled by 
axe certain rites are to be performed bv the sculptor. First 
he is to mark off on its trunk the various sections of the 
Lingam or image to be made out of it in order that the top, 
bottom and the sides of the object to be fashioned may corres¬ 
pond to those of the trunk of the tree. ^Next he will 
propitiate the tree with various offerings and worship the 
gods, manes, Raksusas, Nagas, Asuras, Ganas, and 


1 Suro(lSni-cttnJatW-^»Jrtj madhvltataTatol) Mibhii dnjal'tnam i 

KsatrasiiurixtasvaltJHt-tihaiiira biha nvrddhikarah [I 

Vaiiyamii t jwaka-khadiTa-iiinihuTca-syandandica iubhaphaladah ' 
Tinduka-keiara-farjariun&mrai&laiea hUranam |] 

(Verses 5-6). 

The same list is given by Kasyapa in his work; Utpala quotes three couplets 
from it in hia commentary, 

2 lihgam va ptotima rd drmnamt sUi&pyd yathaddam yasmat 1 

Tasmdrdhnayilavyd dtio dnimasgordhvamalhaFddhah [| (Verse 7). 

Kaiyapa says :— 

Vrlcsavat pratima karya pragblidt)&dyupaUk$iia i 
Paiidli padrxu karttaryHh fircnmfirdJtee tu Hrayct || 
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Vinayakas at night and utter the following mantra, touching 
the tree with his hands :— 

Oh, thou tree, salutation to thee, thou art selected for 
fbeing fashioned into) the icon of tiiis particular 
deity ; please accept this offering according to rules. 
Hay all the spirits which reside in this tree transfer 
their habitation elsewhere after accepting the offer¬ 
ings made according to rules; may they pardon me 
today (for disturbing them); salutation to 
them. 1 


Lastly, in. the morning, after sprinkling water on the tree 
and smearing the blade of his axe with honey and clarified 
butter, he should cut round the trunk rightwards, beginning 
from the north-east corner. In the last verse of the chapter 
the author states that further details about the felling of the 
tree, omitted by him in this chapter, have been described in 
his chapters on Indradhvaja and Yastuvidya, and the same 
should apply in this case also. The information which we 
gathei fiom a study of this chapter is also supplied to us in 
various other texts like the sections on architecture and 
sculpture of the Puranas like Bhavisya, Visnudharmottara, 
Matsya and others and such works as Mdnasdra, etc. Of 
these the chapter of Bhavisyapurana on Pratimdvidhi 
(Gli, 131) in the Prathama Brahma Parva which begins just 
after the chapter on PrOsadalaksanavarnanam gives details 
more or less similar to those noted above. Narada, while 
explaining to Samba rules for the construction of images of 
gods in general and Surya in particular, mentions that seven 
kinds of images tending to the welfare of the devotees are 
known, viz., those made of gold, silver, copper, earth or clay 
stone, wood and the ones that are drawn (on canvas and 


1 Arearthamarmibasya tvtim devasya parikalpitah I 
]\amaslc vrksa pujeyam vidhivat sampragfhyatam jl 
Yam* bhmni vatarUi tarn balim SThUva vidhivat pramklam I 
Anyatra vasam parikalpayantn ksamantu tdmjadya namo’stu 

The same mantra is to Iw found in thf. Bhatiis ^ ^ erse3 

. - e ^navi^yapurBna chanter on Prnti * 

a few 0ther passa e es comm °" ^ both can ho found in the two. 
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other objects ); of these Narada selects those made of wood 
as deserving special notice. 1 This shows that wood was the 
most frequently used material for image-making from 
very early times. In the Visnudharmottara a whole 
chapter entitled Devalaydrtha ddrupanksanam (Bk. Ill, 
Ch. 89) is devoted to the details of procuring wood for 
temple-building and image-making activities, and rules 
similar to the above for marking off the different sections of 
the images and building posts on the trunk of the tree are 
incorporated. 1 The next two chapters deal with fHldpariksa, 
and Istakdpanksd, in the former of which rites enjoined are 
somewhat similar to those mentioned in connection with 
Ddrupanksd. The Mdnasdm, a work giving details of 
architectural construction its foremost consideration, deals 
at great length with the topic of Ddrusamgrahana in lines 
251-347 in the chapter on Stambhalaksanam (P. K. 
Acharya's Edition, Ch. XY, pp. 103 ff.). These particulars 
are of the same nature as those gleaned from the other texts, 
but here they apply chiefly to the construction of wooden 
columns. A formidable list of sakunas is given in lines 
260-94; in lines 295-304 are mentioned rules about sacrifices 
to the various kinds of evil spirits, the eight Dikpalas begin¬ 
ning with Indra and ending with I&ina, to eight Eaksasas 
like Mukhya, Mrga, Aditi, Udita, Vitatha, Antarlksa, Bkrsa 


1 Alha ic jampravaktyami pratim&mdhivistaram I 
Sarve§&meva dex&namadityasya ciiesalah ]| 

/Ircu saptavidhS proktd bhaktdndm dubhatrddhaye ! 

Kdncani pajatt ttimri pdrfhim Aailaja smrtdh li 
Vdrksl cdlekhyakdccti muHuthd?idnl sapta vai \ 

Varksividhariam tc vita varnayixydmyaScxatah [| 

Bhavisy&purana, Bk, l t Cb. 131, Verses 1-3, 
- Agratn mtJ Jam prayatnena frarfaui/flm tasya cihndni — 

Agravi devasya murdh-dnam padam mulam tu kdrayet I 
A rcdkjta vipafyastd tjrijagvd maranatiAid ff 
Agramulam viparydsam stambiidndm ca mvarjayei 1 
Agramtitampary&se krtc vesmaksayam vrajet |] 

Purvdgrd cottardgrd ad drama yo)yd gfhesu ca i 

Tasmdt sarvaprayatnena ctfmafstam karayed (irumarn ] 

Agtc rnUlc ca dhafmajfm&tatah xamyak prarc^ayet f! 
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and Pusan, and lastly to the "Vanaspati. 1 2 * * The whole of 
the chapter 257 entitled Vdstuvidydnuklrtanam of the 
Matsyapurdna deals with the Ddrvdharanavidhi in a 
succinct way; the next few chapters (258-263) expatiate on 
details of iconometry and iconography, incidentally referring 
to different kinds of materials used for image-making. Thus, 
■while recording the characteristic signs of the pedestals 
(pithikd) , the author remarks that stone, earthen, wooden 
and mixed pedestals are to be assigned to images which are 
made of stone, earth, wood and mixed materials, respectively.* 
In the next chapter on Lihgalaksanam, the author expressly 
mentions in the last verse that ‘ Lingas should be made of 
(such materials) as precious metals, crystals, earth and wood 
in the manner laid down in the previous lines.’ 5 

It will be of interest to refer in this connection to the 
different classifications of images on the basis of materials 
out of which they were made, mentioned in a few other 
texts. Gopala Bliatta, purporting to quote from the Matsya- 
purdna and HayaMrsa Pancamtm, supplies us with two such 
groupings in his Haribhaktivilasa. The first is that images 
can be divided into four broad divisions, viz., citrajd those 
that are painted on canvas, wall or pd.tra, i.e., a jar or a 
pot), lepajd (made of clay), pdkajd (made of molten metal, 
i.e.,‘cast images) and hstrotMrnd (carved by metal instru¬ 
ments) - . The second list includes seven different varieties, 
viz., mrnmayi, ddrughatita, lohajd, mtnajd, Mlajd, yandhajd 
and hamumi. It will he seen that with the exception of the 

1 A few other details are recorded here; one sudi refers to three sex groups 
among the trees. The last lines m this section are : 

VrkfiQsya mulam mfde ca agre eagram tathaira ca f 

isparfamukham jilatvd tadurdhvam parMiagatah It 

The first of them can he freely translated thus : • The bpse (of the column) is 
(to be marked! 01) (be Tower part of the trunk o' the tree, while the capital 
(of the column) is (to be marked) on ita upper part. 1 The second line does not 
make any Bense; Acharya's translation of it as ‘the part other than these { i.e 
the middle part) is known to be that which touches (i.e.,. makes) the body, i.e. the 
shaft of the column f is unwarranted. 

2 Saile iaitamayim dadyat partitive parlfiitbp lath a 1 

Daruje darujam kitryanmUre miir&m tathaiva ca |j 

2 Eeam Tatnamayam kuryst. sphJtfikam parthitam tatha 1 

£at>fia»i tldrumayahrapi yadea rnattani rotate |J 
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last two in the second list (or one, viz., kausuirii, because 
yandhajd may come under lepajd in the first list), which are 
evidently ksanika images, all the others in it can very well 
come under the first one. The Sukranitisdra refers to eight 
kinds of materials thus :—Pratima saikati paisti lekhya 
lepya ca mrnmayl I Vtirksi pdsdna-dhdtutthd sthird jneyd 
yathottam (IV, 4, 72). In this list several new 

materials occur, such as sikatd (sand) and pista (substance 
ground and then mixed with water into a dough) ; the latter 
evidently refers here to such a material as rice powder mixed 
with water (in colloquial Bengali it is called pituli) and not 
to the compound which is called stucco. Each succeeding 
material in this list is more durable than the preceding one, 
and the metal images are described as the most permanent 
(sthird) among them. The Sam am hganasutrad ha rd , a late 
anthology by king Bhojadeva, also refers in these lines to the 
seven kinds of images :—Pratimdnamatha brumo laksanam 
dravyamcva ca 1 Suvarna-ru pya-tdm rd.im a-d& rulckhydni 

saktitalj |j Gitram ceti vinirdistam dravyamaroasu saptadhd 
(Gaekwar Oriental Series, Vol. II, Ch. I, v. 1). This list 
is practically the same as that in the Bhavisyapurana, 
noticed above, with this difference only that it omits reference 
to clay images while mentioning pictorial representations 
twice under the heads lekhya and citra. That clay was 
undoubtedly one of the most commonly used media for making 
images (as it is so used now in Bengal for the making of ksanika 
or impermanent ones) is fully- borne out by a very interesting 
passage quoted by Gopala Bliatta. from HayaMrsa Pahcardtra 
which lays down rules about preparing clay for this purpose. 
It can be freely translated thus :—‘Members of all castes, 
from the highest downwards, should collect earth from river 
banks, cultivated fields or sacred places; then equal portions 
of powdered stone, karkard (sand) and iron should be mixed 
with it and the whole mixture should be pressed with some 
astringents; extracts of khadira, arjjuna, sarjja, sri, venta 
(?) and kuhkuma, kautaja and dyasa wood, and curds, milk 
and clarified butter should be repeatedly stirred up with the 
above; the whole compound should then be left over for a 
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month till it is ready to be shaped into images.” This mode 
of the preparation of clay, however, shows that the material 
thus prepared was used for making images far more durable 
than ordinary clay ones, some of its constituents being 
powdeied iron and stone. This compound is much similar to 
the material known as stucco which was so copiously used by 
tne Hellenistic artists of Gandhara from the third to the fifth 
century A.I). ; if we are to understand that limestone is meant 
by. the word pasdna, then the similarity becomes greater. 
This seems to be the substance which was so frequently used 
in making many figure sculptures on the towering gopuras 
of many of the south Indian temples. We are further 
infoimed in the same text that a central wooden frame or 
core designated here as pmtimaiula of a length of 120 or 125 
angulas (dasatala or uttamada^atMa measurement) and made 
of khadim or yajniya (yajnadumbum) wood is to be set up on 
the ratnanyasa (ratnavedi or altar on which the ima^e is 
placed), whereon the different limbs of the image are to 
be modelled according to the proportions laid down in the 
text/ Reference lias already been made to the Matsya- 
pumna passage where there is mention of mixed materials 
osed for image-making; evidently the compound just noted 
falls under tins category. The text is of unique importance ; 
Jt not only gives the formula for the preparation of the stucco- 
lke substance , bllt also sh ows how wood, clay and such other 


1 MitUkAtaniapHnetfa gpmyussarr.avarninatf 1 
NadtUre'thav-a kyetre punyaMwnc'thaca punah || 

Pa san a-ka rk a ra-lnh aett r nd ni samabhagatah 1 
Mrthkawm prayojyatha kaydyena praputayet It 
KhadtrCHarjjunenitha sarjhM^ntakunkumaih 1 
Kauiajairayiuaih ^tekairdadhikpraghytadibhih || 

■Uotiya mrllikam taUtail, sthSne sllulpya pnmh 
Masam parynsttam k t Ua pratim,p parikalpayet J ' 

3 Sthapayet pratimdMatp, ratnanyiaasya 18th vil^a, 

Subtle* mdhvdmam yajiiiybnim prakatpayet II 

IZ&Zr*?** pvncaviiatihl 

Pratt nut ngulamancna krtva samuthdpayed bndhah II 

This wooden core (pratimasula'i in m „j . . H ar ibhaktivilusa, IS. 

a. kit,himo in Bengali lauguagaj Ibe .road a f 3 aaga! i 8 deaeribed 

”“ 1 - Ai ...a. at b.„b» Z Li 2.1°! 
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perishable materials were mixed up for making images of a 
comparatively durable nature. 

The above extracts fully prove bow in ancient and 
mediaeval India, wood, as well as clay, was one of the 
commonest media for making images. Text? like the 
Bhavisyapumna and the chapter 58 of the Brhatsamhita 
which lay special stress on wood as the material for 
image-making are of comparatively early date, because 
they take stock of earlier traditional practice. Some of the later 
texts like Agnipurana, though mentioning it among other 
materials, chiefly expatiate upon the use of stone. Scholars, 
after a careful study of the early extant architectural remains 
tliroughout India, came to the conclusion long ago that much 
oi the form and technique of their construction was influenced 
by their earlier and commoner prototypes of wooden structures. 
It can verv well be presumed that some of the characteristic 
features of the several extant early Indian sculptures in the 
round and many relief carvings show their intimate connection 
with wooden sculptures which were common in ancient 
times. From this it does not necessarily follow that the 
indigenous artists of India first learnt to use stone for 
architectural and sculptural purposes after their contact with 
the foreigners. But the data collected above prove that 
stone, though certainly in use from a very early date, was 
much less frequently employed than wood and clay. In the 
fith chapter of A ntngada Dasao, a -Jaina text, we find a clear 
reference to the wooden image of the Yaksa Moggarapani 
in a shrine outside the city of Rajagrha. Even long after 
stone began to be principally used for image-making, wooden 
images continued to he made by the artists. The finely 
carved wooden pillar bearing figure sculptures and decorative 
motifs on it discovered at Arial near Dacca and now preserved 
in the Arial Museum, and the weather-beaten standing Yisnu 
and several other objects of carved wood in the collection of the 
Dacca Museum show that wood remained as one of the prin¬ 
cipal media for image-making. The wooden images of Jagan- 
natha, Balarama and Subhadra enshrined in the main 
sanctum at Puri are renewed every twelve years and the old 
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ones are buried underground in an unfrequented part of the 
extensive temple compound. Images of many village and 
cult deities even now enshrined in Bengal for daily worship 
(nityapuja) are mostly made of wood with bright colours 
painted on them; these images are reconditioned and freshly 
painted at regular intervals. Yery few wooden images, 
however, of any antiquity have so far been discovered ; the 
reason is obvious. In this tropical country with its humid 
climate and infested by destructive agencies like white ants 
and rats, wooden objects seldom attain to great age. Herein 
lies one of the explanations of the extreme paucity of the 
extant images of the pre-Christian period in India. Refer¬ 
ences to images in the literature and inscriptions of India to 
lie dated in the 3rd century B. C., if not earlier, are found ; 
but few, if any, are the images discovered up till now which 
can be confidently dated back to this period. Two other 
interesting deductions can be made from the data collected 
above. The first is that the wide celebrity of the artists of 
such centres as Mathura, Gandhara and Samath might have 
been greatly due to the fact that they made more systematic 
and constant use of such durable materials as red sandstone, 
black slate and Chnnar sandstone. The second is that the 
method of colouring stone images with appropriate paints, 
so much practised in earlier times, was due to their wooden 
prototypes which were surely coated with paint in ancient 
days (it is still the custom everywhere). 

Of the seven different kinds of murti&thanas, i.e., 
materials for the making of images, several others, such as 
metal, stone and paint, etc,, require to be considered at some 
detail. The metal images, especially the bronze ones, fall 
under the pakajS class as has been mentioned above and the 
discovery ot some early specimens fully proves that the Indian 
artists were quite adept in the art of bronze casting. In fact, 
the sk]U they displayed in the casting of the beautiful bronze 
Buddha of the early Gupta period, found at Sultanganj and 
now in the Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery, is unique; 
it can surely rank as one of the best specimens. The gold- 
pated bronze image of Mahjusrl recovered from the BaJai 
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Dliap mound, close to the ruins of Mahasthan and now in 
the Rajshahi Museum, is another fine specimen of the same 
art, though of a slightly later date. It is unfortunate that very 
few, if any at all, earlier bronze images have so far been found, 
but the discovery of those mentioned above proves that the 
Indian artists had long experience in this branch of fine arts. 
The uninscribed and inscribed cast coins of the pre-Christian 
period, some of them going back to an age as early as the 
2nd or 3rd century R.C., if not earlier, do not portray, it is 
true, that excellence which is evinced by the bronze images of 
a later date. But it should be borne in mind that the Indians 
in their early efforts at coinage both in the issues of the punch- 
marked and cast coins, especially the former, were never 
very successful, and the crudeness with which some of the 
purely indigenous money were being manufactured up till 
recent= times should be noted. 1 The metal-casters art, 
especially in the fashioning of divine images, on the other 
hand, remained throughout at a high level and the mediaeval 
bronze statues and statuettes from Nalanda, Kurhihar, 
Jhaveri (Chittagong) and other places of eastern India, and 
Cfaamba, Rajputana, etc., of northern India and the bronze 
images found at Negapatam, Madura and various other parts 
of southern India amply testify to the truth of the remark 
made above. 

It is however interesting to note that though a few texts 
contain detailed descriptions of the method of casting images, 
there are many others which remain silent about it. The 
earliest of the latter, as we have shown, lay down rules for 
making images in wood and clay, materials com¬ 
paratively, hiexpensive and easily procurable. A devotee who 
wished to give some sort of permanency to the image of his god 
would naturally think about stone of various kinds; and texts 
incorporated in the Purauas and Agamas give minute details 


i The copper coins of Udaipur, Mewar. now known as $hingU, and some 
of them formerly known also us iri&Kdfi on account of their bearing on them the 
device of a trident, can be mentioned as an example. W. W. Webb informs ns that 
these coins were still being manufactured as late as the sixties of the last century i 
77? t' CuTT?nci?<s of Rajputana, p. 13. 
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about the method of stone-carving. But the casting of large¬ 
sized metal images was an elaborate process and required a 
great deal of expense and could thus be practised only occasion- 
* s borne ou t by the significant observation of T. 
A. (t. Rao that metal is rarely employed in the making of 
t!fuuvQ-bcras; this material is almost exclusively used for 
casting utsava, snapana and bali images,’ the latter being 
usually small ones cast solid. The compilers of the later 
group of the monographic and iconometric texts usually 
incorporated rules and canons which would be mostly in 
demand for supplying the religious needs of the general class 
of devotees belonging to various sects. But rules about 
the method of casting for the use of the more skilled techni¬ 
cians were no doubt collected by some of the ancient and 
mediaeval monographers of India. A few comparatively late 
compilations, thus, base their description of this method, 
called the 1 Madhucchista-vidhanam, ’ on these collections. 
The word madhucchista means bees’ wax, i.e., what is left over 
(ucchista ) after the honey is strained. In this process, which 
is known to the western artists as ‘tire perdue ’ or ‘lost 
wax’, the molten metal is left over in the earthen mould to 
congeal after the wax is gradually melted away by heat, and 
as the bees wax played the most important part in it, the 
process acquired its name after it. Gopinath Rao quotes 
three passages from Karanagama, Suprabheddgama and 
Visnusarphita ; the first two merely testify to the use of bees’ 
wax in metal casting, while the last mentions briefly 
the process thus : ‘if an image is to be made of metal, it must 
first be made m wax and then coated with earth; gold or 
other metals are purified and cast into (the mould) and a 
complete (and fully soUdsarvatoghanam) image is 
thus obtained by capable workmen.’ 1 The Manasdm (P. 
h, Acharya s Edition) devotes a complete chapter (LXVTII) 
for describing the method of casting images in metal. 
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S. K. Saraswati rightly points out, however, that the 
whole chapter is concerned chiefly with the ritualistic 
side of the subject ; and the meagre information regarding 
the technique of the process is hardly intelligible, on 
account of the extremely corrupt form of the text. Saras- 
wati has drawn our attention to the first prakarana of the 
A bhilasitarthacintamani, also known as Manasollasa 8astra, 
said to have been composed by king SomeSvara Bhiilokamalla 
of the Western Calukya line of Kalyam, who came to the throne 
in 1124-25 A.D. In connection with the topic of ‘adoration 
to the gods’ ( devatabhakti ) the prakarana, consisting of 21 
"orses, gives a succinct but by far the best account about the 
process of manufacture of metal images. 1 

The text first refers to the preparation of the image (i.e., 
the model, evidently made of wax, though not expressly said 
so here) complete with all the details, according to the navatala 
measurement; then instructions are given about the placing 
of wax-tubes on its back, shoulders and the neck or crown 
and besmearing it with refined clay in three layers. Rules 
for the preparation of the clay are given in detail and it is 
needless to say that they are very different from those men¬ 
tioned in the HayaMrsa Pancamtra, The clay coatings 
should he made in regular intervals and be carefully dried up 
in the shade. The textual injunction to be noted is that the 
amount of wax used to prepare the model should be weighed 
in the very beginning by the wise artist ( sikthakam tolaye- 
dddavarccdJagnam vicaksanah). Then the particular metal 
out of which the casting is to be done should be measured 
according to certain proportions; if the image is to be made 
of brass or copper, the metal should weigh ten times (or 
eight times according to a variant reading), if of silver, twelve 
times, and if of gold, sixteen times, the weight of the wax 
model, according to the specific gravity of the metals. Then 
the measured metal should be encased in a cocoanut shaped 
earthen crucible ( mrikelakrtim musam), and the wax from 
the clay-coated mould should be melted away by heating the 

1 J.I.S.O.A., Vol. IV, No. 2, p. 1395, S. K. Saraewati on * An ancient text 

otx the casting of metal images’. 
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image in fire. Tlie crucible with the metal within ought to 
be so heated that the latter may form a liquid mass; then 
after puncturing the top of the crucible with an iron rod, the 
whole molten metal should be carefully poured down the 
mouth of the tube. When the molten metal has congealed 
after cooling down, the clay coating should be broken up 
very carefully. Any superfluous metal and tubes adhering to 
the fully fashioned metal image should be filed away with .a 
carana (a file?), and lastly the whole should be brightly 
polished (pascadujjvalatam nayet). When this is all done in 
the manner prescribed above, the king should instal it on an 
auspicious day according to the usual rites and should offer 
daily worship to it. 1 Saraswati remarks that the above text 
‘does not say whether the model wnuld have to be made of 
solid wax or with an inner core.’ But a perusal of the text 
will show that it does seem to refer to solid casting which 
was the general rule iu case of small images. In the case 
of bigger images, the method of hollow casting seems to have 
been followed in consideration of their cost and weight. Several 
of the earliest big metal images of India, the Mahasthan 
Manjusri and the Sultanganj Buddha mentioned above, 
exhibit a core still sticking tightly to their inside. From 
this it seems that the wax model was worked over an inner 
compound probably consisting of charred husk, finely rubbed 
clay, thoroughly carded cotton and powdered salt—the same 
ingredients that were used in the preparation of the clay for 
applying to the outside of the wax mould. Another edited 
text on metal casting is found in a section of the Silpuratna 
of Srikumara who flourished in the 16th century A.D.; it 
ma\ be noted liere. It consists of twenty-two verses 
incorporated in the second chapter (verses 32-53) 
of the printed edition of Silparatna, Part II, by T. 
(ranapati Sastri. The text, though corrupt, seems to lay 
down details which are concerned with holkuv casting. The 
first verse (Madhucchistena nirmaya sakalam nisMavi tu 
va 1 Baddhva rnrda drdham iuskamadhucchisiani bdhih 

1 The above is a summary of S. K. Saraswati's translation of the text 
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srjet) and verses 42ff. speak of a process in which the inside 
of the image remains hollow after the wax inside and the wax 
outside are melted away by beat. The last verse (No. 53, 
viz., Ghanam cellohajam vimbarn madhucchistena kevalah 1 
Krtva mrllepamdmi pure aval kramata$caret) does nothing 
but refer to the casting of ghana, i.e., solid images. That 
metal images cast hollow were made is fully proved by writers 
on Smrti works like Manu and others "who refer to such 
images heated from within which an adulterer would have to 
embrace as a sort of punishment. The Egvedic passage 
■s Tirmyam susimmiva ("Vlil. 69, 12), though not referring to 
an image of the god meant for worship, seems also to refer to 
the practice of hollow casting. 

Elaborate details are laid down in early and late texts 
about the selection of proper kind of stone for the making of 
images. The earlier ones, however, have special preference 
for wood as we have already shown from such texts as 
Bhavisyapurdna, Brhatsamhita and the Matsyapurdna. 
The Visnudharmottara lays down elaborate rules not only for 
the selection of wood, but also for that of stone to be used 
in making durable images of gods. The whole of the nine¬ 
teenth chapter, entitled Silapanksa, of the third book of the 
Visnudharmot tar a deals with this topic and the details men¬ 
tioned there closely follow those enjoined in connection with 
Darupanksa. In the first few verses it is laid down that the 
sthapati will go to a hill and select a particular kind of stone for 
image. White, red, yellow and black stones are used for the 
Brahman, Ksatriya, Vai^ya and Sudra devotees, respectively. 
Stone that is suitable for such images should be one-coloured, 
smooth, imbedded in earth, without any grains of sand in its 
layers, good to look at, washed by spring water or merged in 
water, shaded by trees and hailing from sacred tirthas, of 
good length, breadth and thickness (dydmaparinaMdhyam). 
Stones, that are not so, are those which are burnt bv sun-rays, 
which are used for other works, which contain alkaline 
water, which are very rough, which are marked with minute 
spots or patches of different shape and size (Tilaih sambhusitd 
yd tu vicitrairvindumisritti) and so on (on this authority the 

28—1854 B. 
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spotted red sandstone of Mathura will be unsuited for image- 
making). Then mention is made of various modes of testing 
the selected stone,—the test consisting of different kinds of 
fildlepas, a few recipes of which are given; the application 
of this test to the stone and the reactions which will follow 
will show whether the stone is worth collecting for images 
or not. After being fully satisfied on all these points, the 
artist will take the selected stone according to rules to the 
temple for being fashioned into the divine image. The last 
part of the eighteenth vilasa of Gopala Bhatta’s Haribhakti- 
oildsa, entitled Silagrahanam, is devoted to the consideration 
of the same subject. He quotes extensively from the section 
of the Hay a firsa PaSicardtra, which elaborately deals with the 
rituals connected with entrance into the forest, selection of 
flawless one-coloured stone, worshipping the god Visnu, 
offering of ball to the guardians of the quarters, worshipping 
the selected stone with sandal paste, flowers and naivedya 
and propitiating the various Yatudhanas, Guhyakas and 
Siddhas who may reside in the stone or in its vicinity and 
asking their permission to use the stone for the image of 
^ isnu and entreating them to go to reside in another place 
with these words—* Visnuvimbdrthamasmdkam yatraisa 
Ketavdjnayd 1 Visnvartham yadbhavet kdryam yusmdkamapi 
tad bhavet || Anew balidanena pnta bhavatha sarvatha I 
Ksemena^ gacchatnnyatra mnktd sthdnamidam punah'. 
The Pancaratra text also refers to the significance of the 
various dreams which the selectors of the stone might dream 
while sleeping at night near it. Then early in the morning 
of the next day, after the performance of the daily rites and 
paying respects to the stone and the stone-cutting implements 
the sculptor with the tanka (stone-mason’s chisel) in hand 
(silpt tankahastah) should commence his work The stone 
.or the image should measure a little more than the image to 
be fashioned out of it. After cutting it out and raising it up it 
should I* brought near the temple, and the wise (donor) should 
have the work begun by expert artists ( Tatah pravartayet 
karma vidvan vijiiaistu Silpibhih). In the section under Sild- 
laksanam, the Hayahrsa refers to various kinds of stones that 
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are to be avoided/ A list of different kinds of stone fit for 
being fashioned into the images of Yasudeva Yisnu is now 
given. Those stones which are procured from sacred places, 
which are found merged in rivers, on shady hills or under 
ground, not burnt by sun-rays, which are of one pleasing 
colour like pale brown, red, yellow or black (pandura ctifuttA 
pm krsna 4astd ca varnimm) are recommended. Then 
details are given about different types of stones such as yuva 
(youthful), nmdhyu (of middle age), bald (very young) and 
vrddhd (old), of which the first two only are to be used for 
images (these refer to the geological age of particular varie¬ 
ties) ; stones of masculine, feminine and neuter gender are to 
be distinguished with the help of their characteristic signs 
such as their ring and their glaze. The main image should 
be made of masculine stone, the pedestal of feminine, while 
the pindiM (lowermost base) of the neuter (Pumlingaih 
’ pratimd kdryd stnUngaih padapithikd 1 Pindikafthani tu 
sa grahyd drstvd yd sandalaksai0) . This injunction would 
mean that the above three were made of separate stones; but 
in most cases, the actual practice was different, the three 
being made out of one single block of stone. If the stones 
at the time of being cut and dressed show circular patches 
inside them, they are to be avoided as far as possible; 
stones with different kinds of patches (many are enumer¬ 
ated) bring forth various kinds of misfortunes, if they 
are worked upon. The Haya4lT$a then goes on to describe 
the characteristic signs of the pindiM and pztha of the image 
proper. Elaborate details are given and as many as ten 
different kinds of the former, such as sthandild, yakst f vedt 7 
mandate, purnacandrd , vajrd , padma, ardhaiaM and trikond 
(the name of the tenth is not given), are enumerated. As 
regards the height of the image and its pedestal, it is expressly 
laid down here that the shrine door should be divided into 


1 Kpar&mlasevitS yd ca nadUiraaamudbltara 1 PwramaiJiyG stkitd yd ca 
tathdpi tu cane sthitd 11 Catu$pa£he cthita yd ca mrcchitdpakkane ca yd l 
Ufare ca tathd madhye valrmkc vdpi yd sthitd !l SdryataSm^prataptd yd yd ca 
dagdhd ddvdgnim i Anydkammopayuktd yd anyadccarthanirmitd 1 Kravyddd - 
dyairupahatii varjyd yatnena vai £]7a 1 Vena ktfrcacidf dnltd varjjdniyd tathd 11 
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eight equal units; the image proper should measure two of these 
units, while the pindika should measure one part of the height 
of the image divided into three equal parts. 1 The Matsyapurdna 
distinctly says that all this work connected with the fashion¬ 
ing of the image in all its minute details should be done in a 
covered secluded place by the image-maker in a pious and well- 
controlled manner, and while engaged in his work he should 
always meditate on the god whose image is being fashioned 
by him. 2 Detailed instructions are incorporated in most of 
the texts dealing with Brahmanical iconography about the 
actual proportions to be followed in the carving of the entire 
image and its various sections and sub-sections ; a reference to 
the details about the canons of iconometry in Chapter VIII of 
this book where some of these iconometric texts are discussed 
will testify to the thoroughness and accuracy of the ideal which 
was set before the ancient and mediaeval monographers of 
India. 

Pictorial representations of divinities were also much in 
vogue in ancient and mediaeval India ; this custom still persists 
in present times, but the background on which the image is 
now painted mainly consists of paper. When it is found 
inconvenient and expensive to worship his god in stone, 
fuonze 01 even clay icons, a sectary would often worship him 


1 DvSrocchrayasya yanmdnamastadkd tatty Mraget 1 Bhagadvnyena 
tribtegikrtvd tat punak t Pindika bhagatah Mryd ndtinica „a cocchrifd. 

Thp th8tinct,on between J*fMM or pHlia is not very clear- in the 

VWSlakmam, we are told that the farmer should'measure half 
the height of the mam image in its altitude and be equal in its width to the same 
of the unag s-Ucdrayani pratimdrddkmca dairghyena pratimjjsamd. Then after 
enumerating the ten different lands of pindiUs noted above, the text lays down 
some interesting details in the following lines some of which T quoted from the 
Matsyapumna in a previous chapter :-$mh Mlamaym pindira parlhhe 
P r hivmi latM < n a ru,e ddrujdm kurydvmiire miHrdm talhaha ea 1 
MTy ;r\ *"* ^P^lepmbhih 1 Arccdydmasamam dairgbyam 

"T'?™" denary* yS palnl pilM parikalpa J^Z 

it adds, Eoamepa lamakhyatam samdsdt pi thalaksanam. F S 

3 Vi * ikte ***>mte sttene sthapatih samyalendriyah ! 

Purvacat Jcaladetajilah tdstrajilah hik!abkma vn h \ 

Prayato niyataharo df catndhyanatatparali 1 
I ajamdnanuMUna r id ran karma samdcarct 1 

are herel^ ** the Matsyapurdna 

here taken from the I8fb tildsa of Gopala Bhatta’s Haribhalctimlasa. 
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in * ghat a ’ and 1 pata,’ Le., in a water-vessel with vermilion 
and sandal or other paints on it and in a picture of the deity 
painted (and nowadays printed) on paper and encased m a 
wooden frame (this custom is mostly in vogue in Benga , 
where it is called in local dialect— ‘ghate pate piija ). in 
earlier times, cloth or canvas was the principal medium an 
the word pata which originally signified cloth acquired the 
sense of pictorial representation of a deity or of some my 10 - 
logy connected with it. This is citra in a more restricted 
sense of the term, one'of its wider significance being sculp¬ 
ture fully in the round. It is used in the former sense in 
many of'the texts dealing with monographic matter, and when 
the Matsijapurana refers to the first of the four diffeien in s 
of images it undoubtedly uses the word in the former sense. 
But the scope of these citraja images, as we have seen, is 
much wider, for it refers to divine images painted not only on 
cloth but also on walls and vessels (Pate kudye ca patre ah 
citraja pratima smftd). Not only colour drawings on the 
hare surface of mud walls, but also frescoes that are painted 
in variegated colour on some kind of plaster fixed to the 
surface of stone walls as in those of the rock-cut caves of 
Aianta are included in this group of icons. The patras are 
evidently water-vessels, e.g., ghatas mentioned above, made 
of clay or metal and these were painted in colour on their 
outer surface with the figures of divinities. The I imudhar- 
mottara gives a detailed account of the rules of painting, 
which is of unique interest and importance for a thoroug 
appreciation of the great advance that the Indian artists of 
ancient ahd mediaeval times made in the art of painting. 


i Vitwdhtomotiara, published by the Yenkatesvara Press, Book 

in chs "2 27 35-43. Translation with introduction and notes by 

XmmLh .citt* University Press, 19». PP- If SI**- 
emendations of this translation were made by A. K. ' Coomaraswamj, m 
JAOS VoU 52, 1932, pp, 13-21. The Citrala krona, said to have been composed by 
Nagnajit, now available only in its Tibetan version, deals e X ten B rvely wrth the 
rules of painting. The Silparatna also has a section which deals.with pamting_ 
The sections on Pataeidhona in Xnja MafijutrimulMpa (edited by T, Ganapah 
Sastri, in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series) also contain some usefnl information on 
this art; but it- is more concerned with the iconographic presentation of the 
Mahayana and Vajrayana divinities. M. Union in the work on Iconography Per 
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The Haya&lrsa Pancamtra expressly eulogises the pictorial 
representations of Ha-ri and says that he who paints beautiful 
rupas of Visnu (on cloth or other objects) enjoys one thousand 
yugas of blissful residence in the Visnuloka ; as Hari is 
always present in the frescoes (lepya citra), so he should 
always be worshipped in his lepya citra forms; as beauty, 
ornament, expressions, etc. are clearly discernible in his 
painted forms, therefore, Janarddana approaches them ; so 
the sages ordain that hundredfold virtue accrues to the 
worshippers of the lord in these forms.; seeing Pundarikaksa 
in picture, full of grace and fascinating beauty, one is freed 
from sin hoarded through untold numbers of births; therefore, 
the god Narayana should be worshipped in pictures (pata- 
sthah) by those who want welfare and religious merit, 1 

A short account may be given . here about a peculiar 
practice of painting divine figures and mythologies associated 
with them with coloured rice-powder in particular parts of 
the shrine current even now in different parts of India. In 
many Vaisnava shrines of Bengal it is still adopted to illus¬ 
trate the stories connected with the early life of Krsna 
through the medium of differently coloured/but dry, rice- 
powder. A part of the shrine, generally a section of the 
mtamandapa, is set apart for this purpose; on a raised flat 
platform (usually wooden) there, are painted these scenes with 
great care by the judicious and deft use of this dry powder. 
This is done at the time of such Aaisnava festivals as 
Jhulanayatra, JanmastamT, Rasayatra, etc/ and its purpose is 
mainly decorative and edifying. Such pictorial representation 


Eloffes Pemtes (P«fo) has translated these chapters in French, given their Tibetan 
version amt written a very useful introduction (Paul Geuthner, Paris IS*) 

‘ Hayafirya Pancardtra in connection with the installation of cltraia imaees 
as ..noted by Gopala Khatta : Y&vanti Vifnurupdni «r «pdnVua lekhayet 
Tavadyugasahawnt V^nuloke mahiyate . Lepyc cilr e Hardily am sannidhana - 
T P ,‘ - ! at 3 ' irWIpra? ' a<m ’" a I®P!l a -citragatam yajet l KanUbhiisana- 

tthm ' Ab * ^rddhyamayati citrajdsu 
Janarddanah' TumSeoMirecw punyam amptayp datagram budhath I 
(Mkam Pundartkak^m savil&sam mvibhramam 1 Drstvd vimucyate pa P airjj a „. 

make i Ta^ckubhdrthibhirdhJrairmahdpiynya-jiyUa^ ’ Paialhah 

rn. **** <****»«“■ W Editor im 
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is most probably referred to in the Silparatna as Dhulicitra. 
Dhulicitra is not the same as Alpona as has been suggested 
by Kramrisch (of. Visnudharmottara, C.U., 1928, p. 8); 
the latter seems to be referred to by 6rl Kumara as Rasacitra. 
The author of the tiilparatna tells us that there are three 
kinds of citras, viz., Rasacitra, Dhulicitra and citra (Rasa- 
sitram tathd dhulicitram dtramiti tridha). The second in 
this list is described by him in this maimer :— 1 After pow¬ 
dering separately fire and other colours (methods of prepar¬ 
ing different mixed colours such as autumnal green, the 
colour of elephant, those of vakula fruit, fire, water, etc., 
are first accounted for), a beautiful altar (platform) 
should be painted temporarily with these powders. The 
old painters have described this as Dhulicitra ; in it likeness 
is shown just as reflection appears in a mirrorV It should 
be noted that Sri Kumara here lays stress on the different 
kinds of colours, but does not explicitly state the nature of 
the medium with the powder of which these dry colour 
powders are to be mixed. But that this method of painting 
was old is distinctly proved by the author’s statement that it 
was described by the old painters. 

Reference ought to be made here, for the sake of com¬ 
pleteness to various other modes of representing the deity. 
The.Agamas enumerate several kinds of precious and semi¬ 
precious stones like, sphatika (crystal), padmardga (lapis- 
lazuli), vajra (diamond), vaidurya (cat’s eye), vidruma 
(coral), ptisyai?) and ratna (ruby). That crystal could be very 
skilfully handled and fashioned into beautiful forms is 
proved by the discovery of the excellently carved crystal 
bowl with fish handle among the relics of Buddha 
inside the big monolithic chest at Piprawa. This class of 
images really falls under the ratna jd group of the Haya&rsa 
and the tostrotkimd one of the Matsyapurdna, the latter 


' Silporatna, Part I, Ch. 46, verses 144 45 

curnajji’&ra prthttk 1 

Eteticurnaih sthanMe ramye hsanikdni vilepayet IS 
DhuTicitramid^m khydtam citraMraih puratatuiih r 
Sadriyam driyaU yatiu darpme pratkimbavat 11 
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also including images made of wood and stone. To the 
sastrotklrna class will also belong those metal plaques, of 
gold and other metals, which bear on them the effigies of 
gods. Mention has already been made of the Lauriya 
Nandangarh and Piprawa gold plaques bearing the repre¬ 
sentations of a nude goddess; among the several other tiny 
gold leaves discovered inside the big relic casket at Piprawa, 
a few other figures in outline—an elephant, a crude human 
figure, etc.,—can still be recognised, though their character 
cannot be determined with certainty. The unique represen¬ 
tation of Siva-Parvatl embossed on a concave plaque of pure 
gold, 2| inches high, found on the site of the Patna fort, if 
it is genuine, is one of the most interesting finds of this nature. 1 
Metal plaques containing the figures of Vasudeva-Visnu and his 
incarnations, described by some scholars as Visnupattas (these 
were also made of stone), as also of various other divinities 
are to be grouped along with the above. There was not 
much of technical nicety and elaboration that was wanted 
in the fashioning of such objects of worship, and the texts 
are usually silent about the methods of their manufacture. 
The same remaik cannot be made with regard to the 
ornamental stone ring and stone discs of the Maurya-Suiiga 
period described in Chapter V, winch also fall under the 
xtistrotkirna class. They undoubtedly testify to the excel¬ 
lence of the technical skill of the unknown carvers of these 
objects, who seem to have belonged to the finest class of 
lapidaries of ancient times. As regards the ratnaja class of 
images, little or no details about their manufacturing 

1 ~K. P, Jayasw&l, 1 Pataliputra Siva-Parvatl Gold Plaque * in JJ.S.O.A 
Yol. II, 1934, p. 1. Jayaswal writes : 1 Below the ja$d knot of the male figure, 
there is a crescent-like band. Its left band touches the bosom of the female figure. 
It is undoubtedly a figure of Siva-FarvatL The figures are not nimbate; the style 
of the female figure is that of the Didarganj Yaks! and that of the male figure of 
the Patna statues. The absence of nimbus and general treatment assign it to the 
Maury a or Pre-Mautya times.' If this dating is accepted, then it becomes the 
earliest joint representation of these two deities in the historic period, the second 
in point of date being that on the coins of Havisbka, noted m a previou 3 chapter; 
but it ia doubtful whether it can be dated so early. The Didarganj Yaks! has 
been assigned by Marshall to as lata a date as the 1st century B.C. or later, in his 
latest work, viz** Monuments of Sanchi. It is also to be noted that there are 
grave doubts about the genuineness of the gold plaque. 
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technique are to be found in the general body of the icono- 
graphic literature for the obvious reason that these images, 
being expensive ones, were seldom in demand by the common 
class of devotees, and even when a few wealthy ones were in 
need of them, the highly skilled jewellers and ivory-carvers 
of ancient and mediaeval India wgre never handicapped for 
lack of instructions in meeting their wants. 

Cast images have been placed by me under the pakaja 
class; another class of images which can also very well come 
under the same are the terracotta figurines that have 
been discovered in untold numbers from various parts of 
India with dates ranging from the remotest times onwards. 
Some of them have undoubtedly a cult significance, while 
others are children's toys; numerous others, again, are clay 
seals which were stamped with the particular signs of royalties, 
court officials, trade-guilds, religious establishments and 
others, and lightly burnt afterwards. The last group 
sometimes bore on their surface the various Brahmanie 
deities and their emblems which were certainly based on the 
contemporary mode of their representation. Terracotta 
plaques bearing figures of cult-deities and mythological 
stories associated with them were very frequently used in 
Bengal and many other parts of India as outer decorations 
of stupas, viharas and temples for the edification of 
pious sectarian devotees. These were comparatively cheap 
and easily available, and so the potters’ art was extensively 
patronised by the sectaries. Attention has already been 
drawn to the terracotta objects described by Mack ay as images 
of gods in the Indus Valley sites; Mackay expressly tells us 
that the numerousness of such finds shows that they were 
manufactured in the factories of image-makers of these 
regions. Excavations in the historic sites of Vai&Ul, Bhita, 
Sravasti, KausSambI, Somapur (Paharptur), Pundravarddhana 
(Mahasthan), Banaras, Patna, Nalanda, etc., have brought 
to light large numbers of the terracotta objects belonging 
to the different categories noticed above, and some of 
them are particularly useful for the study of Hindu icono¬ 
graphy. Thus the diverse representations of a nude female 

29—1854 B. 
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figure in burnt clay, dating from a few centuries before the 
Christian era, have been taken by Coomaraswamy to stand 
for the mother goddess whose cult seems to have been much 
in vogue not only among the original settlers of India, later 
finding a wider currency there, but also in the countries of 
ihe near East and eastern Mediterranean. As regards the 
seal impressions, reference has already been made in Chapter 
V to those found at Mohenjo-daro, Harappa, Basarh, Bhita, 
Rajghat, Nalanda, etc., which are of unique interest and 
importance for the study of Hindu iconography. It has often 
been said that these were ordinary clay objects which were 
either sunburnt or burnt in kilns after they had received the 
impression of the device from the seal matrix, the negative 
of the plaques, and such other moulds. But it is possible 
that some sort of preparation was necessary for the ordinary 
clay and a few other ingredients had to be mixed with it. I 
have already referred to the formula laid down in the Haya- 
tirsa for preparing clay for image-making; but this was not 
ordinary clay, but some kind of stucco, and when the image 
was made out of it, it was not burnt. Brief reference has also 
been made by me to the clay compound which was used in the 
casting of metal images as written in the Mdnasollasa ; it may 
be mentioned now in detail. ‘To clay should be added charred 
husk finely rubbed, cotton severed a hundred times and a 
little salt finely powdered. All these (when mixed with clay) 
should be finely ground on a smooth stone.’ 1 The 3ilparatna 


1 Karaswati 9 translation ot the original which runs thus : Mashn luxamayim 
Ur P dsa ”d tataiah ksata-m) Laranam ciiruitam Slaksnam svalpam 
samyojayenrnrda 1 Pesaye t mrramekalra suilaktne ca tilalale. Evidently this 
compound was also used in the making of tha crucible in which the metal lump was 
melted °n fire. The Silparatna (Pt. n. p. 11) refers to fire kinds of clay compounds 
with their constituents, used m metal casting, in these lines -.-Kathina matidakathind 
m r duUra totfto 1 Musakaranayogyeli pmlcadha mrttika smrla D Pirvaktam 
nakujary vdtha mrtsmmadaya yatnntah 1 M T ll 0 Hac&r,,as ai ,ujumm yathiyukli 
vmardayet\\ Suddhambhasa pUgacarmasiram yuklyd Suyojayct I Kir ay cl kathi- 

^ " Tatmin Oomwmyuktc syamnandakathina pimal, 1 

Mrdb^acuryasa^jaklirn tatpddmiakarnrtUMmW Pesanyan played yin 

•- “ P “ r “ 1 Tadeva 9°mayaym r^dulari mrfd || Tusidyangi- 

Tu f- i gha(anlTtl,ki! ^pasapalacuracna sama ,p mutalapidita 1 

^L2Z^ T t ly \ l<,Vyi Sdnayi d!4ham 1 Yat ^ id ’P^H tantu kindnnyuna- 
’ Tt C “ be 8Ummed “P “ English as Mows : The five kinds of car 
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refers, in connection with making of terracotta liiigas (pakva- 
liiujas), to the mode of preparing the clay which has special 
bearing on this question. It says : good earth fit for use 
should be procured and well ground; then it should be left 
over for a month in pancagavya (i.e., milk, railk-curd, 
clarified butter, urine and dung of the cow) and afterwards 
burnt in fire. 1 

T. A. G. Kao mentions, on the basis of an unnamed 
Silpa test, brick, kadi-Sarhara and danta (ivory) as a few 
other materials which were used for making images. The 
main ingredient in the preparation of kadi-§(iTli(ird, according 
to him, is limestone, the others are not named by him , I 
shall not be surprised if the compound be something like the 
other described by me on the basis of the HayaBrsa as quoted 
by Gopala Bhatta, in which, as we saw, powdered limestone 
was one of the main constituents. Ihe text there refers to 

compounds are : kathim (hard], manda-kathind, (medium-hard), mpipi (soft), mrdutara 
(softer) and mufiakaranayogyd (day fit for making crucibles'!; the first is made of 
ordinary clay or that from ant-hills (nSfoija) thoroughly mixed with finely powdered 
brick-dust. pure water and extracts of betel-nut husks (pUgacarmasHra) ■ when the 
above compound is mixed up with cowdung, it constitutes the second variety; finely 
powdered dust of earthen pots mixed with clay in proportion ot one to four makes up 
the third, while cowdung added to the some, the fourth; lastly, the fifth is made >y 
mixing charred husk, earthen pot dust and desiccated cotton cloth all in equal pro¬ 
portions and all finely powdered. It will be seen that the fifth compound is more 
qi less the same as that given in the MdtiflsoIIaso. 

i Silparutn^ T Ganap&ti Sastri's Edition, Ft II- |>. G, veises : 

Athava kccaldm mrtsndm karmayagym ncfifftitim 1 Mardildm pancagacyad- 
bhirmasamatram tatliosilam 11 CrhUi-S karayellihgam aaptfhom tmytavldwtali 
Vipacet kudalairagnau pakvaliiigam tu tad bhatet. The other day compound which 
is mentioned in the same text (Pt. II, pp. 5-6, vv. 44-8) for making durable day 
images (without being burnt) differs from the one mentioned in the HayaitrSa m- 
asmuch as it mentions four different kinds of clay, viz,, white, rv-1, yellow and 
black; among the other ingredients are grains of barley, wheat, a kind of pulse 
(mast), bdellium (guggula) and extracts of Inc, pumpkin, syama, kundunkaa(r), 
pancagavya, oil, etc'. In this there is no mention of powdered iron, stone 
and sand; this seems to be the real day compound and not the stucco¬ 
like substance mentioned in the other text. The method of manufacture 
was —Tam mrddm marditam pahsani masamdtrositdn, punah 1 Grhitta kdrayel- 
lingarn sap,(ham lahsandntitam 1 Mdsam tu iosayed gharmc timvamdmam tu 
marttikam; i.e., the day should be kneaded for about a fortnight and left over for a 
month; after that lingo’ with the p,(ha and its characteristic signs should be made 
out of it; then the lingo with its piflia should be dried for a month inj the sun; this 
image is sunbaked* (djrcjaw, i*&-, not burnt). 
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karkard as another of' the materials, and karkara and Barbara 
denote the same thing, viz., little stone-chips, perhaps lime¬ 
stone chips; the Sabdahalpadruma records that karkaram 
means cUrnajanakaksudra-pasana-khandam, kdnkara ghutim 
iti bhdsd. 3 ark am also is explained in Sanskrit-English 
lexicons as ‘ a pebble ’, ' gravel ’ and ‘ small stone Eao 
further informs ns, * Brick and mortar or hadi-darkard 
images are also occasionally met' with in several 
temples; in the famous temples at Srirahgam and 
Trivandrum (Anautasayanam), the main central images are 
understood to be of this kind.’ 1 As regards brick and mortar 
images, the same author refers to one such image of Maka- 
sadasivamurti found by him in Vaittislvarankoyil (Tanjore 
District), This image corresponds to the textual description 
(as given in the Mdnasdra) that this form should have fifty 
arms and twenty-five faces—each of the five aspects of Siva 
(Vamadeva, Sadyojata, Aghora, Tatpumsa and Isana) being 
represented by five faces. ‘The heads are arranged in tiers 
in arithmetical progression—thus the topmost tier has only 
one head, the next one below has three, the next five and so 
on till the last tier has nine heads.’ 2 

The above presentation of the manufacturing technique 
followed by the iconoplastic artists of India will show how 
great was the demand for the cult images, as also their 
emblems and accessories throughout India of the post- 
Christian period. The services of the wood-carver, the potter, 
the stone-mason, the painter, the jeweller, and the metal- 
caster were utilized by the numerous religious-minded 
people of India in greater or lesser degrees. In fact, the 
divine images and their worship had come to he the most 
potent factor in the lives of the majority of the Indians 
as the simplest manifestation of the inner religious experience 
as inculcated in bhakti. Some of the intellectual thinkers. 


T, A * G-. Kao* Op, cit ., lot, X ( Introduction p 49 
= T. A. G. Rao. Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 374, PI. CXIV, fig. a Reference may 
fie made « passm to the sumtar arrangement of head, of the multi-headed 
Avalokiteavara figures belonging to the Vajrayana pantheon of Tibet and Nepal 

bZZ, '.tTmXT^ ae “ •— l >' <**"« » *■ 
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as we have seen in a previous chapter, were not much in love 
with this religious'practice, but they could not ignore it alto¬ 
gether and, however grudgingly, allowed it a place of import¬ 
ance in their works. Texts refer, often in a curious manner, 
to this acceptance when they say that the gods were visible 
to men in the satya, tretd and dvapara yugas, but that with 
the advent of kali they are not so and they are now to be 
found in their images. 1 The Visnudharmottara tells us that 
the gods w ; ere worshipped in their visible forms, not images, 
in the satya yuga ; in the tretd and dvapara yagas, worship 
was done both in their visible forms and in their images. 
In the tretd yuga they were worshipped in the house and in the 
dvapara in the forest; in the kali yuga, however, the practice 
of building houses of gods (i.e., temples) in town was begun. 
The enshrinement of the gods (i.e., their images) should be 
done in land suitable for such purpose, which should be donated 
according to the rules followed in gifts of lands. The above 
is a free translation of the following : —‘Satyayuge devdndm 
pratyaksapujanam—tretddvdparayoh pratyaksapujd pratimS.su 
ca—tatrapi tretdyuge grhe dvdpare cdranye—kalaa ca 
devdyata nanirmitirna garesu sanwrabdha, b humiddnam 

ridhayaiva devdyatanapmtisthd kdryd, devdlayayogyabhumi' 
(a summary of Yv. 1-9 of Visnudharmottara, Bk. Ill, Ch. 93). 

Several factors will have to be taken into consideration 
which collectively contributed to the phenomenal rise to 
importance of this practice and the consequent development 
of the icono-plastic art in its various phases. The first and 
foremost of them was undoubtedly the wide prevalence of 
sectarianism in India in the centuries of the Christian era 
which was ever becoming more and more important and all- 
embracing. The Indians came to be gradually divided 
into a multiple number of sects, and if we leave aside 
the Buddhists and the Jains, and their various snb-sects, 
which -were heterodox from the Brahmanical point of view, 
there were still the five stereotyped sectaries—the followers 


1 Krtat.retadvapare^u narah pasijaidi devat&h 1 

Tisyam prapya ns papujdstvQTCCdgatd yattth [I 
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and worshippers of the Pancadevatas, viz,, Visnu, Siva, Sakti, 
Surya and Ganapati. Over and above these five well- 
known principal sectaries, there were numbers of others 
which had grown up and had found their particular places 
under the ever-expanding shelter of composite Hinduism 
In the chapter on the installation of images, Varahamihira 
gives a list of several sects which had been flourishing for 
a long time before his work was composed. He says that the 
images^ of Visnu, Surya, Sambhu (Siva), Matrganas, 
Brahma, Buddha and the Jiuas should be duly consecrated 
and installed by the Bhagavatas, the Magas, the ash-besmeared 
twice-born ones (i.e., the Pa^upatas), those well acquainted 
with the pay'd of the Matrganas, the Brahmans versed in the 
\ edic lore, the Sakyas and the unclad ones respectively, 
according to the rites peculiar to the worship of the individual 
gods.’ The list may not be an exhaustive one but is highly 


1 Brhatsamhild, 8. Dvivedi's Edition, Ch. 59, V. 19. 

Visnorbhagavalan magamSca savituii sambhok labkasmadvijdn 1 
Matrrnamapi mandalakrantaeido vipran eidurbrahmana }) || 

Sakyan sarvahitasya danlamanaso nay-nan pnanain vidu- 1 
Rye yam devamupaSritak soaeidhind taislasya kdrya kriyS || 

Utpal. elaborately comments on the above; a part of his commentary is quoted 
here for the better understanding of the text ^ 

Dvijdn brahmanan sabhasmdn hhasma-sohrtdn pdhtpatdnUyarthah 1 mirmarn 
Brdhmymndm (sapla rmtrikSh) mandalakramevido yc maMalakramam puj&kramam 

nrfonf. jananlt I. Sarvahitasya Buddhas,ja Santa,nanaso jitend'riyasya Sakuim 

mktapatdn uiduh t it seems the Bauddhas in Utpala's time used to wear red robe" 1 • 
J.nanamarhatam rmgmn nagnaksaparmkdn viduh. The last part of the commentary 
is very interesting : Ye nard yam devamupaSritah iaranyam bhaktibhaoena praptaHair - 
narautasya devasya searndhin^ atmhjadarSanoktenn vidhSneno \ Pditrardlraudhind 
V^noy Sauradarsanavidhdncna Saeituh I Vatulatantroktendnyatantroktapidhind 
va Sambhok \ Mairruam tvakalparihilavidlmnerm BrdhmanairvedavMbikarmand 

IBrahmayo Veda .?) Buddhasga. paramilakramena 1 Arhatam ladder Sana- 

Tidhma knya k^ry<i tti. 

U can be freely translated thus The installation of different divinities who 
are worshipped by different groups of people with bhakU should be done according 

to ih^p^rr rVu- 9, the ,mages ° f vi? - u Bhmi,d be jwmm 

to he Pailcamtra, those of Surya according to the Sanra, those of Siva according 
to the ntea mentioned m the Valutatantra, the images of the Matrganas, according 
to their mdmdnal tenets, that of Brahma according to Vedio rites, of Bdddhf 
according to the Paramita rules, of the Arhats (Tinas) according to their own 
S ' ,7' or® a " tra evident h refers to some such iastra 0 f the Palpates 

of 1 *° WhiCh ' the means 0r doors for the attainment 

P ° We ^ ? m “ re 8UCh apP6rm *h 11158116 act » 88 krathana (‘affect- 
mg to be asleep when one is awnte’). spandana (-shaking the limbs as if they 
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significant; the Ganapatvas as a sect are not included here, 
and it is presumable that though the worship of Ganapati- 
Vinayaka was in vogue from a time much earlier, still the 
sect of his exclusive worshippers had yet to be organised. 
The Iranian element in the worship of the sun especially in 
northern India had been long acclimatised; the Bhagavata 
(known also as the Pancaratra) and the Pasupata were still 
the authorised names of the sects centering respectively 
round Vasudeva-Visnu and Rudra-Siva ; the worship of 
the Matrganas (the Saptamatrikah) was the chief manifes¬ 
tation of the Sakti cult. The Yedic section of the Indians 
had even not given up their efforts for the inclusion 
of Prajapati-Brahma, the Vedic-Brahmanic god par excel¬ 
lence, as one of the sectarian divinities, though we know they 
were fighting for a losing cause; eighth century sculptures in 
illustration of the mythology of Siva's curse on Brahma for 
his immorality (falsehood— cf. the Ellora Lmgodbhavamurti 
of Siva) show that Brahma had no chance against his power¬ 
ful and virile rivals like Siva and Visnu. There can be no 
doubt about the existence of feelings of jealousy and rivalry 
among these sectaries, though, as we have shown in the first 
chapter, this ill-feeling and bitterness might not have been 
as keen and destructive as in the countries of Europe, long 
after this period; still the feelings of rivalry were there and 
helped to create new iconic forms for the edification of and wor¬ 
ship by the individual sectaries. I have already drawn attention 
to the particular type of the Saiva image known as Sarabha 
which was a direct counterpart of the Vaisnava one, Nara- 
simlia, itself pre-eminently sectarian in character. Our atten¬ 
tion to this particular typo was first drawn by T. A. G. Rao 
who also emphasised the nature of the Trimurti icons of south¬ 
ern India in which Vasudeva-Visnu is the central figure with 
Brahma and Siva half-issuing from his either side with their 


were paralysed*) mandana (‘walking as if one's legs and other limbs were disabled'), 
&pig&mna (‘showing oneself to be in love by means of amorous gestures as if on 
seeing a beautiful woman'), antatA’arane ('doing a thing condemned by all as if 
one were devoid of the sense of discrimination*), apj/adbfoafaKift (‘speaking nonsensi¬ 
cal and absurd things '). 
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hands in the anjali pose. It is not a simple presentation of 
the later Brahmanical triad Brahma, Visnu and Siva, but is 
a diiect sectarian rejoinder to a type of Siva image known as 
Ekapadamiirti. The latter represents Siva standing on one 
leg (this type evidently based on the Vedie Aja Ekapada 
desciibed in the epic texts both as one of the eleven Rudras 
and an epithet of Siva), the figures of Visnu and Brahma 
piojecting from his left and right sides respectively, with 
their front hands in the anjali pose. Rao remarks, ‘In 
opposition evidently to this Saiva view, and with an 
equally strong Pauranic authority on their side, the 
Vaisnavas have similarly represented the Supreme 

iod as A isnu with Brahma and Siva proceeding from 
him. Many of the mythological stories connected with 
one or othei of these sects have this bias underlying them and 
reliefs in illustration thereof were carved in large numbers 
and put into prominent parts of the temples where 
icons of the different sectarian divinities were worshipped. 
Kao has noted in the same connection, that ‘ often in 
the Puranas, Siva is said to have paid homage to Visnu and 
equally often is \isim said to have paid homage to Siva.’ 
Lbe presence of sectarian bias in the origin of these myths 
and in the manufacture qf sculptures thereof is undoubted, 
and a study of such stories and reliefs, connected with 
lsnvanugraha or Cakradanamurti of Siva, Visnu offering 
redemption of Siva from the sin of Brahmahatya for the 
Bra bin a ra&hedaka aspect of the latter, the ' DaSarathi 
Kama and Jamadagnya Rama avataras of Visnu (the w 

“ iD a ’tit 

Brahmarias and the Ksatriyas), etc., will fully proTe the 
hypothe Sls . Rao thinks that the fanciful rendering „f ihe 

. na _ n,e “Wf*. meaning the lord of Kacchi (Tamil 
for Kancipnra—Conjeevaram), has given rise to a new god and 
h.s .mage, to., KacchapeSvara where Vi ? „„ i„ his tortoise 
incarnation is seen bathing a Sivalinga (ibid., pp. 42-3. pi 
D.). But in this we do not find the creation of a new god 

* T. A. G Rao. 0 p. cit., Vol. I„ Introduction, p 45 B i F . r „ .. 
Sarabha image and Rao's remarks on it, see ibid., p. 44, Jj. E P ‘ F ’ ° r the 
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or a new image, but a novel presentation of a theme, in which 
also sectarian prejudice is clearly discernible, by a Saiva 
devotee who took advantage of the phonetic similarity between 
Tamil Kacchiyappa and Sanskrit Kacchapa (the latter mean¬ 
ing a ‘tortoise’). Kao has not noticed the other class of 
images which show definite efforts towards a rapprochement 
between the different sects. I have already referred to 
several of them, in which this tendency is clearly 
present, in the introductory chapter of this work, and such 
images as Hari-Hara, Dattatreya (Hari-Hara-Pitamaha), 
Arddhanarisvara, etc. are evidently of this class. 

The phenomenal increase in the number of divinities 
comprising the Brahmanic pantheon, which were highly 
venerated by the different sectaries, necessitated the cons¬ 
truction of sculptures for representing one or other of them. 
The Yedic Indo-Aryans believed in multiple gods; an attempt 
is made in many of the early and late Vedic texts to fix the 
aggregate of thirty-three gods divided in one list into three 
groups of eleven each, one connected with heaven, the second 
with earth and the third with waters or sometimes with the 
antanksa region equated with the last. But this number is 
never strictly adhered to, and Yaska’s enumeration of three 
orders based on the above, viz., prthivlsthdna , antanksa- 
sthana or madhyamasthana and dyusthana, centering round 
three principal deities, viz., Agni on earth, Vayu or Indra in 
air and Surya in heaven, contains a number of minor deities 
and deified, objects which far exceeded the stereotyped list. 
It may be argued that as these gods were not iconically 
represented, the question of their number does not arise at 
all. But many were the Yedic divinities who came to be 
intimately associated with one or other of the later cult- 
deities and lent their characteristic traits to the latter in their 
multifarious iconic representations. An epithet, which 
served to emphasise one particular trait of a Vedic god, later 
gave rise to the composition of an elaborate story for em¬ 
phasising that trait of the same deity in his Puranic setting, 
and reliefs illustrating it were constructed in large numbers. 
To refer to one particular instance : Rudra in the Vedas, 
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especially in the Satarudriya section, is given an epithet 
called krttivdsa which means one that has a skin for his 
garment. Now, there can be little doubt that here was 
the nucleus of the elaborate story of Gajasurasamharamurti 
in illustration whereof so many images of Siva, in which he is 
shown as using the hide of the slain elephant-demon as his 
outer co\eiing, were made. In the Yajasaneyl recension 
of the White Yajurveda (in. 63), Eudra the fearful is 
described as Siva, thus, ‘Thou art gracious by name; the 
thunderbolt is thy father; reverence to thee; destroy us not’ 
{ f wo na>n “ s i svadhitiste pita namaste astu rnd rnd himsih). 
In the Rgveda, Eudra is described as ksayad-vira, generally 
explained by scholars as the ruler over heroes, and 
wise, his terrific aspect being also much emphasised; thus the 
hymmst prays to the god, ‘ Oh Eudra, do not, out of thy 
anger, injure our children and descendants, our people our 
cattle, our houses, and do not kill our men, we inyoke'thee 
always with offerings’ (I. 114, 8-Afa nastoke tanaye mu 
namyau mu no gosu mu no aivesu ririsah l Virun md no Rudro 
bhamito badhir havismantah sadamit tva havamahe). In 
the Mahabhdratu (Anusasana Parvan), Krsna praises the god 
jeiore ludhisthira thus, ‘Brahmams versed in the Vedas 
know two bodies of this god, one awful, one auspicious ; and 
these two bodies again have many forms’ (Dm tanu tasva 
devasya vedapmh bmhmandh viduh 1 Ghordm anydm Mv&m 
anymn te tanu bahudhd punah). Now, this idea is consis¬ 
tently given expression to in many of the multifarious reliefs 
of Siva where the great god is depicted as the destroyer (cl 
lrn so many Samharamurtis), or as the bestower of favour 
vc/ bis multifarious Anugrahamurtis). Visnu in the earlv 
Aedic texts is simply mentioned as Trivikrama and is often 
extolled there for Iils feat of having taken three strides and 

thus covering the whole universe (tredhd nidadhe padam) 

Subsequently, elaborate mythology grew up round this and 
interesting sculptures in illustration thereof were made! 
wuch weie classed as the transformed phase of his Vamana 
incarnation. It will be needless to multiply instances here 
as this aspect of iconic representations of the Brahmanica’l 
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gods will be discussed later in this book. But one 
point should always be borne in mind, viz., that the purpose 
of these reliefs and sculptures in many cases was decorative 
and subsidiary; thus, it being the general order to enshrine 
the Linga of Siva as the principal cult object in the main 
sanctum of Saiva shrines, many of the mythological stories 
connected with him were plastically represented and used as 
so many accessories for the edification of the devotees in the 
different parts of the same. But, in the case of Visnuite 
icons, the same iconic motif, which could in one place serve 
as a Parsvadevata (i.e., a deity serving as an accessory and 
placed in a side-niche of the main sanctum), could in another 
shrine be the principal object of worship. Thus, the Sesa- 
sayanamurti of Visnu-Narayana—that again a mythological 
elaboration of the Rgveda, X. 82, 5 and 6—is used in one of 
the three niches of the Deogarh temple (Lalitpur subdivision, 
Jhansi district); but in most of the South Indian Vaisnava 
shrines, the chief icon in the main sanctum is Rariganiltha 
which is one of the names of the above type of Visnu images 
in South India. 

Many divinities, again, were new entrants into the 
orthodox hierarchy ; they must have existed in some form or 
ether as objects of veneration of particular classes of people, 
but they could not but be recognised by the orthodox thinkers 
and given the stamp of this recognition in various ways. 
The Bralimans also incorporated in a very interesting manner 
the principal deities associated with other cults into their 
ever-increasing pantheon. Thus, Buddha and Rsabha, the two 
principal gods of the rival sects, were recognised by the 
Visnuites as so many avataras of Visnu; VisnupuTana 
glibly suggested that Visnu incarnated himself as Buddha to 
delude the a suras with false doctrines and thus destroy them. 
Further, particular doctrinal tenets of a cult had to be 
emphasised and represented in concrete forms for the benefit 
of the sectarian devotees; thus, the Twenty-four Forms of 
Yasudeva-Visnu (CaturvimMtimfiTttayah) and the Panca- 
brahma forms of Siva (IMnM-ayah) are really meant to 
represent in a concrete manner some of the cardinal tenets of 
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the Panearatra and Sam systems, viz., those centering 
roiind the Vyuhavdda and Siva’s five (aktis (AditSakti, 
Pamsakti, Icchaiakti, Jhanakikti and KriyMakti), respec¬ 
tive}. enumerable icons were made in illustration of the 
above, and this gave a great impetus to the activities of the 
icon-makers of India. 

Another important factor which contributed to the 
development of monographers’ art in this country was 
undoubtedly her contact with the foreigners, especially with 
P1 f'. ree s in centuries immediately preceding the 
Christian era The exact character of the influence which 
was exercised by the Greeks on the cultural activities of 

ZrJT Z beG Y “Abated question, and contra* 

. ias been specially keen regarding the indebtedness of 

• Indians to the Hellenistic Greeks for their own 
icon-making art. Discussions concerning the latter gene- 
.ally centred round the problem about the origin of the 
Buddha image, and incidentally the wider aspect of it viz 

t e mTh mC IT 65611 *"! 1011 ° f the CUlt - g ° ds and worshipping 

hZ f r, e Was hr0l,ght in - Tt is not necessary 

we to refer at length to different views of well-known 

scholars about the above; it will be sufficient to observe 
i^eror that, t l0Ugh llnages were made and worshipped in 
certain places in ancient India,—for which we hare cited 
numbers of early texts in the second and third chapters of 
this book, the image-making activity of the early Indians 
received a new impetus after they came in contact with the 
Greeks. Images used to be made of the Vyantara or inter¬ 
mediate divinities, really the objects of worship among the 
geneml mass of the people and the previous settlers of India 
and therein lay the root cause of the recognition of this 
practice by the higher section of the people • but tu ! 
the prime factor* contributing to i^,^ waTfe 
example set up by the Hellenistic Greek, of Gariks 
be fully demonstrated with the help „f the erdn* It ha” 
been shown in the previous chapter that Siva was bein'* 
worshipped in Gandhara in his bull form nt Jr T ff 
region vm being ruled over by the Bact™, tl 
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afterwards, during the rule of the Indo-Parthians 
and the Kushans, the god began to be anthropomorphically 
represented, though his theriomorphic form was not 
altogether forgotten. Now, this human as well as 
animal representation of Siva was certainly not unknown 
in different parts of central and northern India, 
as is proved by the coins of much earlier times. In 
fact, the Hellenistic die-cutters must have made themselves 
familiar with the staff- and water-vessel-carrying Siva figures 
of the latter and utilised this iconographic knowledge in 
giving shape to the Gandhara Sivas. But, the plastic 
treatment and new orientation they gave to them on the 
coins show the nature and extent of the transformation of 
the theme. This is the reason why several scholars were 
sceptic about identifying Siva on the reverse side of some 
coins of Gondophares and why the treatment of this deity on 
some of the tribal and Rushan coins forcibly reminds us of a 
Herakles of the Indo-Greek and the Indo-Scythic coins. 
The striking figure of ViSvamitra, really Siva as Yi^vamitra, 
on the obverse of certain biscriptual silver coins of Dharaghosa 
cannot but convince us of the truth of the above remark; 
there is some thing, it is true, that is Indian in the icono¬ 
graphy of the figure, but much there is also in its whole 
presentation that is Hellenistic iu character. Cunningham 
characteristically describes it thus, ‘Siva, standing to front 
with right hand raised to head, and leopard’s skin over left 
arm; similar to figure of Herakles crowning himself {CM., 
p. 67); the very style and treatment of the whole coin itself 
is Hellenistic, and a comparison can profitably be made 
between the Siva figures on iinligenous coins of UjjayinI in 
Central India with this Visvamitra-Siva type on the coins 
hailing from an area roughly corresponding to ‘the valley of 
the Beas, or perhaps the wider region between the Upper 
Sutlej and the Ravi.’ A comparison can also be profitably 
made between the figure of Hermes used as a device on some 
coins of Azes I and the Siva figure appearing on some coins 
of Maubs. The scarf displayed on the upper half of Hermes’ 
body, bis standing posture, his extended right hand, the 
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manner of his holding the caduceus (a wand intertwined with 
snakes)—all these features are very much similar to those cha¬ 
racteristic of Siva on Maries’ coin and the Sirkap seal already 
noted. A contrast made between the monographic presen¬ 
tation of two other gods, viz., Indra and Surra, on early 
indigenous coins and their figures on the Indo-Greek and 
Kushan coins will enable us further to substantiate our 
hypothesis. Reference has been made to the figure of Indra 
enshrined on the coins of Indramitra in the Pancala series; 
the same deity appears veritably in the garb of a Zeus on the 
coins of Eukiatides and a number of Indo-Greek and 
Jndo-Scythic rulers of the extreme north-west of India. Nav, 
there is no doubt that in this region, Indra used also to 
be represented in his elephant form as has been shown in a 
previous chapter; but a Zeus type could very conveniently 
be utilised to represent the god who was the city-deity of 
ivapisa. In the numerous sculptural representations of the 
same god m Gandhara, however, he appears in the role of 
a worshipping attendant of Buddha, but still the type re¬ 
produced there is tn striking contrast to another indigenous 
one presented by the figure of the same god in the Bhaja 
fa ? ade. As regards Surya figures on early indigenous coins, 
we have seen what was their mode of representation ; the 
ndians were quite justified in reproducing him as he is 
visible to all (pratyaksa), but they also represented him in 
human form as the Bhaja, Udayagiri and Bodh Gaya reliefs 

S ° W ‘, , ut the type of the uorth-Indian Surya image which 
came to be regularly worshipped by the Sami was certainly 
stylistically connected with the one so often represented on 
the coins of Kamshka and Huvisbka. The association of 
the latter with the Hellenistic Sun-God as also many other 
matters concerning the former will be treated in Chapter X of 

118 b00k - . l4 ml1 he efficient to note here that in this 

case a very striking example is produced to show how some 
of the plastic features of an image type, that survived till a 

.’t* ‘heir 

and Mara respectively; J.f.S.O.A. VII iowi J'" ‘ Ur ? a and lodra as Indra ‘ 

writer has criticised bis views in J.I.S.O.A., XVI lO-lfT g" g Th ® present 
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Hellenistic counterparts. This was the nature and extent 
of the contribution that was made by this art of north¬ 
western region—and in fact, it was at its apogee during the 
rule of the Kushan emperors—to the development of icono¬ 
plastic art in India. The themes were in most cases 
Indian, but the technique of presentation of some varieties 
of them at least was greatly influenced by these alien motifs. 
Even when the former was in a decadent stage, as is proved 
by the stone sculptures of the third and fourth centuries 
A.D. in the north-west (but the art was still flourishing in 
stucco as has so ably been demonstrated by Marshall), the 
Ardochso type of the late Kushan coins ( cf . those represen¬ 
ted on those of Vasu Kushan) could influence the Laksmi 
type on those of the early imperial Guptas; but the latter, 
undoubtedly far more cultured than the late Kushans, soon 
gave it a character which was far nobler and more artistic 
than the crude schematic figure, its prototype. 

The evolution of the tantras and the gradual canonisa¬ 
tion of the modes for icon-making were also important factors 
conducive to the development of Indian icono-plastic art. 
Mention has already been made, in the first chapter, of the 
Pancaratra, Saiva and Sakta samhitas, agamas and tantras 
incorporating elaborate instructions for the use of the temple- 
builder and the image-maker. It w'ould be doing an injustice 
to the compilers of these practical guidances actually based 
on the experience of generations of artists, if we remark that 
‘the most potent cause that injuriously affected Indian icono- 
plastic art is the hard and fast rules laid down in the Agamas 
and the Tantras for the making of images’ (Kao, op. cit., 
Yol. I., Introduction, p. 31). It is like suggesting that the 
canonisation of the rules of speech and writing would 
adversely affect the language of a people. In the hands of an 
expert worker these rules, even if they were meticulously 
followed, would, instead of being so many impediments, 
serve as useful guides. The far-famed artists of Hellas had 
also certain stereotyped canons before them which were really 
derived from the works of the early masters. Greek sculptors 
closely followed these canons, and we have statues of 
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various schools which are distinguished by fixed proportions 
of limbs, such as the Old Attic, Old Argive, Polyclitan, 
Argive-Sicyonian or Lysippan, etc. “An oft-quoted saying 
of Polyclitus is to this effect that, ‘successful attainment in 
art is the result of minute accuracy in a multitude of arith¬ 
metical proportions.’ Polyclitus not only published his 

theory of sculpture in a work called ‘The Canon,’ but also 
having taught in that treatise all the proportions of the body, 
carried his theory into practice by constructing a statue 
according to the prescriptions in the treatise.’’ 1 .That is the 
attitude of the compilers of these Indian monographic and 
iconometric texts, which is summed up in a very character¬ 
istic manner by the author of the Sukramtuara. He writes : 
That image is called beautiful which is neither in excess of 

correct proportions nor short of them. The limbs of 

those images which have been praised by sages (i.e., experts 
in iconography) never exceed or fall short of the correct pro¬ 
portions and thus are to be regarded as beautiful. All the 
limbs that are neither too fat nor too lean are pleasing from 
all points of view. One in one hundred thousand images is 
excellent in all its parts; so that image which is so according 
to the gastric proportions is really beautiful, others are not 
Those images which go against the above are not good to the 
sages.’ 3 In this view of the case, Rao’s statement about the 
‘handicap of the artist’ and about his ‘losing freedom of 
action’ requires modification. The icons no doubt became to 


1 E, A. Gardner, Six Greek Sculptors t pp, U8 and 120 
* Suhramtisara, IV. 4. 210-216 -.-Mdnato nadhikam 'hinam tadvimham 
ramyamucyate 1 Tadnjilmh prastutd ye ye murtteravayavdh sudd 1 No hind 
nadhika manat te te jdeydh suiobhanah || A T a stum na k r sd vSpi same sarva- 
manommah ■ Sarvangaih earearamyo hi IMakse prajayale l Sisiramdnena yo 
Tantyah sa ramyo ndnya eva hi. But the author was a l so aware of the 
existence of a certain class of opinion according to which ‘that image 
is beautiful in which one’s heart is attached '-Ekesameva tadramyam lag- 
yatra ca yasya hrt. It is not clear, however, whether in this statement the 
author refers to his own appreciation of his work by the icon-maker or it simply 
means hat whatever may be its execution, the image is beautiful, if the heart 

dCV ° tee) 15 attM to it" If tte latter is meant, then it signiEes 
that the beauty of the image depends on the bhakti of its worshipper The 
author s express observation is that as very few are the images whieh are really 
beautiful in all their Imibs, ,t will be better if the image-maker follows strictly 
me authorised canons of proportions. 
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a certain extent stereotyped; but it should never be forgotten 
that they were not being made for art connoisseurs’ criticism, 
their primary purpose being to serve as so many aids to the 
religious efforts (sadhand) of the innumerable devotees 
(bhaMas) and not as drawing-room or museum specimens 
to be judged chiefly for their artistic merits or demerits. 
14ao himself says, ‘Like all art, the Indian icono-plastic art 
also has to be judged from the standpoint of its motive. 
To those who cannot appreciate this motive, the very ideal 
of the art remains hidden and inexplicable.’ These rules, 
therefore, facilitated to a very great extent the work of the 
image-maker and helped immensely the development of the 
icono-plastic art in this country. There are good and 
indifferent artists in every country' and in different periods 
the artistic activities of its inhabitants seem for various 
reasons to reach a very high level or in other times sink 
down to a low one; but to make these injunctions mainly 
responsible for the latter condition is not scientifically 
correct. We should never minimise the very common 
advice to be met with in such compilations that the Gilpin, 
1 hough he should closely follow the rules, must try to make 
the image as beautiful as possible, for have not the gods a 
special liking for beautiful images (dbhirupydcca vimbdmm 
devah sannidhyamrcchati)? The reputed art centres of 
ancient India, such as Mathura, Gandhara, Sarnath, 
Amaravati, etc., were the homelands of the master artists 
w'hose works served as standards on which these canons 
appear to have been based. The images fashioned by their 
chisel were in great demand in various other parts of India ; 
this is proved by early epigraphic and monumental evidence. 
It is unfortunate that we know so little about them, as they 
generally hid themselves behind the names of such mythical 
artists as Vi^vakarma, Maya and others. We have no means 
of identifying an Indian Phidias, a Polyclitus or a Lysippas. 
It is quite accidentally that we light upon the names of a 
few individual artists from some inscribed sculptural and 
architectural fragments of early period. The ivory-carvers 
of Vidisa might or might not have been responsible for the 

31—1854 B. 
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actual carving of a section of the railing of the Great Sanchi 
Stupa, which was their gift; but a Naka, pupil of Kunika, 
was the maker of the so-called statue of Manasa Devi at 
Mathura (really the image of YaksI Layava, as the inscription 
on the pedestal informs us), the stone mason (MlarUpakdra) 
Sivamitra was responsible for the early.Kushan image of a 
Bodhisattva discovered in 1908-09 at Sravasti by Marshall 
(only the lower portion of the statue with the inscription was 
found) and Dinna, a resident of Mathura, fashioned a 
statuette of the Gupta period as also the famous Nirvana 
statue, both discovered at Kasia (the former was found by 
\ogel). 1 One of the two Siirya images of the Gaudian 
school in the collection of the British Museum bears on its 
pedestal an inscription in very corrupt Sanskrit in Nil gar I 
characters of the tenth century A,X). It reads *Ovi Iadra- 
rdlatnanisisyah silaya buddhih salina 1 ghatitdya kritajnena 
Amrtena suM(l)pina. It has been translated thus by R. P. 
Chanda : 1 (This image) has been carved in stone by the wise, 
giateful, and good artist Amrta, pupil of Indranllamani ’ 
(It. P. Chanda, Mediaeval Indian Sculptures in the British 
Museum, p. 66, PL XX). Here we get the names of two good 
sculptors of eastern India, viz., Amrta and TndranTlamani ; 
tlie work of the former bears undoubtedly the stamp of an 
artist of consummate skill and ability, who can well 
claim to be designated as a suMlptn. One other interesting 
fact to be noted in the above inscription is this : Amrta does 
not fail to express his gratitude for the artistic ability which 
lie acquired from his preceptor. More of such inscriptions 
on the extant images would have been of great use to 
students of Indian icono-plastic art. We wish we could get 
many such personal names and had an Indian Pausanias 


of tb 1 t> A 'w!' A " ^’i^ 922 ; 23, p - 165 1 if YSe**’ 8 reading of the pedestal inscription 
of the Parkhano Yakea „ correct, then we find the name of another pupil of 
Kunika, Bhadapngarm Gonut^-Btodapugann^kal.Jga) atha...pi..Kuni 

(la) te vavna (Gom.takena) fartJ. But the inscription is extremely fragmentary 

TT ,r v 8 ! still all agree in reading KtmiL and 

so evidently tins Vaksa lUu was also the handiwork of another pupil of Kunika- 

S'Tli n- P ‘ !; T Ure - a m ******* Siaamitaena 

Tb Pta StatU6tte “ nd Prati,M Ce ^ Ohntit^ Dinnena 

nuthurakena, m the other one, * 
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who could have given us a systematic record of the activities 
of such Nakas, Kunikas, Sivamitras, Dinnas, Amrtas and 
Indranllamanis of the remote past. 

The last, though not the least, important factor contri¬ 
buting to the development of Indian religious art was 
certainly the systematic patronage which was given by the 
ruling powers of early and mediaeval India. The growth 
and development of these sectarian religions were largely due 
to the activities of the ancient sovereigns; the religion of 
Buddha could certainly not have been as great as it came to 
be in later times, had there been no Asoka to espouse its 
cause and try his level best for its propagation in India, as 
well as outside India. The Brahmanical sectaries too found 
their champions not only in the persons of indigenous rulers, 
but also in those of foreign ones who held sway over different 
parts of India. The great Kushan emperor Wema 
Kadphises was an ardent devotee of Siva and in the spirit 
of a true sectary only used the figure and rarely the emblem 
of the god of his choice as his coin device; it will not at all 
be presumptuous to suppose that many Saiva shrines were 
erected in the different parts of his empire under his imperial 
patronage. His successors were probably eclectic in spirit, 
and they patronised equally the various religious cults 
flourishing in their dominions. 1 The imperial Guptas Avere 
devout Bhagavat-as and it is certain that extensive patronage 
was given by them to this particular cult, but it is also proved 
by archaeological data that other sectaries, both orthodox and 
heterodox, from the Brahmanical point of view, flourished 
side by side. The imperial Palas of Bengal were Parama- 
saugatas and the Senas were worshippers of SadaiSiva. Many 
such other instances can be shown in which the royalties 
extensively patronised one or other of the cults and those that 
were not professed by them did also prevail in their 

i The earlier view about the eclectic!am of the Ksnishks group of kings 
has been chalienged by Bapeon (who himself once held the view) and Kennedy, 
But the explanation which is given by Rapson of the varied reverse * if accepted 
by scholars p would also support my hypothesis. His latest view as stressed 
in his C.G.AAV.K.T.B, p. XH t f.n.* is, 'The coins* no doubt, refiect the particular 
form of religion which prevailed in the district in which they were struck*’ 
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kingdoms. The temples and religious structures which "were 
built by them or by rich and influential citizens in their 
realms had to be decorated with numbers of subsidiary figures 
and other forms. Images were also necessary for the 
piimary purpose of enshrinement in the main sanctum. 
Not only were the shrines of these gods built, but also 
funerary structures in honour of their departed ancestors 
were erected by the royalties and rich magnates, and shrines 
with images of gods and goddesses were invariable adjuncts 
to them. Then again, monastic establishments, associated with 
one or other of the Brahmanical sectaries, would contain differ¬ 
ent devagrhas and daivatas (temples and images). Lastly, 
Gurmayatanas were erected by various sectarian clericals, 
which also contained shrines and images of gods. One of the 
earliest Gurmayatanas that we know of is the one referred to 
in the stone pillar inscription of the time of Chandragupta II 
(year 61 of the Gupta Era), which records the establish¬ 
ment of two images (Sivalingas), called KapileSvara and 
UpamiteSvara, in such a shrine, by the Pa4upata Acarya Udita- 
carya, after the names of his gurus. The base of the inscribed 
pilaster contains a three-eved and two-armed human figure 
holding a club in the right hand and an unidentified object in 
the left hand shown akimbo (cf. the early Siva figures on 
Ljjayini coins), correctly identified by D. R. Bhandarkar as 
Lakultfa, the founder or systematiser of the PaSupata sect. 1 
All these different religious and funerary structures contained 
numbers of divine images and emblems and served as a great in¬ 
centive to the development of icono-plastic art in India These 
temple-building and image-making activities received a rude 
check m the hands of many of the Muslim rulers of India 
after her invasion by the Muhammadans. The relative 
prevalence of these activities in the different parts of 
India shows the truth of the above remark. The part which 
was last to he affected by the Islamic conquest retained in a 
remarkable maimer these actire manifestations of the 
religious instinct of its people to a late period, and this 


1 Epigraphia Indica, Vot. XXI, pp. 4-8. 
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explains why in the extreme south of India magnificent 
temples and innumerable images of substantial proportions 
were being made when such activities had already been much 
restricted in the north. Muslim rulers could not, on account 
of their creed, patronise them as the Hindu kings and emperors 
did before, and thus their Hindu subjects had to satisfy their 
pious needs with much smaller images and emblems in stone 
and bronze for worship in private chapels of their individual 
households. 




CHAPTER VII 
Iconographic Terminology 

One studying Indian Iconography should know the 
meaning of certain technical terms in order to understand 
collect y tiie images oi divinities and their accessories, 
he images are mostly depicted in an anthropomorphic fashion, 
le dress, ornaments, weapons, implements, etc., as shown 
on them are mostly identical with what are used by men. 
I have already laid stress on Varahamihira’s dictum about the 
c ose similarity between the dress and ornaments worn by the 
people of a country and the same shown on the bodies of the 

gWS ,, ™£ sh JPP ed there (DeMnurupa b hiisanavek lahlmra- 
murttibhth karya). I have also suggested in the first 
chapter how an intensive study of images current in 
a particular locality will help one to throw much light on 
social history. I now propose to explain the nature of 
som of these technical terms which are used to denote one 
01 other of these various forms of dress, ornaments, weapons 
and implements; the various poses in which the different 
limbs of the images are shown by the artist will also be 
explained. These terms are very often used in the icono- 

g J UC tt , aS 6Ver - y stlldent of subject knows, 

s e as ti,e guide-books of the iconographer. While exnlain 
mg some of them, I shall refer to their early and lattes 
of representation in art, whenever possible. T. A. G. Rao 

in giving a fair account of these technicalities, hardly ever 
touched on this point. ^ 

The various ££*., i„ which the hands of the images and 
he figures arranged round them are shown are quite interest¬ 
s' le te< - hnlcaI term, used in the text® to denote these 
poses, ismudm; sometimes the word hasta is also used to de 
no e „„e or other of these hand-poses.' The latter is generally 
used in oases where the whole of the arm along with the hand is 
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shown in a particular pose (cf. dandahasta, gajahasta, kati- 
hasta, etc.), while the former usually denotes the peculiar 
posture in which the palm with the fingers is shown (cf. jUdna- 
mudra, cinmudm or vydkhydna-tnudrd, yoga- or dhyana- 
mudrd, etc.). It must be observed, however, that sometimes, 
though comparatively rarely, both the terms are used in the 
texts to signify particular hand-poses; thus, in monographic 
parlance, abhaya-mudrd and abhaya-hasta and varada-mtidra 
and mrada-hasta are equally appropriate. It is true that the 
term hasta can also be used in association with an emblem 
or weapon in the hand of the deity; thus padma-hasta, 
piistaka-hasta , gada-hasta , etc., would mean a hand holding 

a lotus, a book and a mace respectively. But sometimes, 
there has been confusion regarding the appropriate sense of 
a certain term; thus, sum means a * sewing needle, ’ but it 
has also various other meanings, one of which is ' the act of 
pointing \ Now when a deity is described as suci-hasta, he 
(or she) may hold a sewing needle in the hand : but the term 
may also signify the pointing pose. Again, danda-hasta may 
mean one holding a club in hand, or it may denote a specific 
gesture. 

Hastas and mudms thus usually indicate some action 
which the god or his attendant is shown to be engaged in. 
The action consists in the expression of an idea by means 
of a particular gesture. Man, himself a rational being, 
gifted with the power of speech, often finds it necessary 
to use such gestures to express completely his ideas ; some¬ 
times, a mere gesture of the hand or any other limb will 
contain a volume of ideas which would otherwise be only 
imperfectly expressed. * 1 How absolutely necessary will it be 

1 In India, many of the band-poses were long stereotyped. Coomaraswamy 
observes, “Such motions most have been elaborated and codified at a very early 
date; and later on we find that tie art of silent communication by means of signs, 
which is in effect a 1 deaf and dumb language/ sod just like the American Indian 
hand-language, was regularly regarded as one of the 1 sixty-four arts ' which every 
educated person should have knowledge of. TT Ho refers to Jataka No. 546 (J. text, 
VI, 364) where the BodMsatfcva judges the suitability of a woman for being his 
wife by communicating to her through the medium of a particular band-sign (hattha- 
fnuddH ); she understood it correctly and replied to Mm with another of her own; 
Coomaraswamy and Gopalakrislmayya, The Mirror of Gesture t p. 24. 
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for iiim to endow his mute gods with such suggestive action- 
poses in order that the idea or ideas which he wants to be 
symbolised by his deities may be correctly explained! 
Herein — in this very act of showing the images belonging 
to the various Indian religious creeds with the different 
gestures — lay one of the marked and significant differences 
betw'een the fetish of a Polynesian tribe and the developed 
image worshipped by the highly civilised Indians. In India 
of the pre-historic times, a few of the expressive poses 
were used to characterise the representation of the divinities 
on seals, amulets and figurines. Some of the conven¬ 
tional hand-poses, that were common in early and late 
mediaeval monographic art of India, can be definitely recog¬ 
nised in the Central Indian art of the Sunga period. 

It should be noted here that the fully developed and 
technical mudras, that are described in such Indian works 
on dramaturgy as NdtyaSastra, Abhinayadarpana, etc., have 
no practical application in our present study. It is true that 
some south Indian types of dancing Siva of the mediaeval 
period or the Vajrayana deities of the same age in the north, 
specially the latter, are liberally characterised by these 
mudras ; but very few are the Hindu gods and goddesses, 
especially of the earlier period, whose hands are shown in any 
of the highly technical poses. Such mudras as are repro¬ 
duced by me in Plate V from a late Buddhist text on ritualism 
procured by P. C. Bagchi from Nepal (it contains many more 
such hand-poses) are usually adopted by a bhakta or a s'adhaka 
in the Tantric form of worship or sadhand. E. K. Poduval 
distinguishes between ‘ three broad divisions of mudms, 
viz., Vaidic, Tantric and Laukik (mudms in Art).’ He says 
that he has recognised as many as 1 64 mudras in Aid and 
108 in Tantra. The Vaidic mudms are more or less finger 
signs or indications employed to regulate the stress, rhythm 
and intonation in the chanting of Vedas by Brahmins.’ 1 

1 Administration Report of (lie Archaeological Department, Travancore State, 
1107 M.E., pp. 6-7, and plate. In the outline drawing of mudras, Podnval wrongly 
describes the two well-known ones, viz., abhaya and varada; what is really varada 
h described by him as abhaya and that which is abhaya, as carada. 
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Poduval has reproduced as many as 45 mudras, which are 
described by him as ahjali, vandani, yoni, vaindyaki, hrdaya> 
iiras, fikM, kavaca, astra, netra (- dvaya , -traya), garuda, 
galini ( gdlini ?), surabhi , abhivdhim, stdpini (stMpanl?), san- 
nidhapani, sammukhi, avakimdani (avagunthanl?), prasadanl, 
sannirodhim, iaiikha, gada, padma , paraiit, harina, abhaya, 
varada, frda, kapala, cakra, five types of prdmhuti (perhaps 
symbolising the offeriug of five vital breaths or panca pranah, 
viz., prana, apdna, samana, uddna and vydna), 6ara, cdpa, 
karma, jala, gandha, puspa, dhupa, dlpa, nivedya ( naivedya), 
and matsya. A careful analysis of these names shows that 
some are connected with the deities to be worshipped, while 
others, with the worshipper, a third set again symbolising the 
upacdras used in worship. A glance at his plate will show 
that there is a close parallelism between the pose outlined by 
the position of the hands and fingers, and the name by which 
the pose is described. To refer to one or two instances : the 
vaimyaki-mudni characteristically outlines the elephant head 
of Yinayaka with its lolling trunk, the iankha-nmdm, a 
conch-shell, the harina-mudra, a deer-head with its antlers, 
the kapdla-niudm, a skull with its concave side shown up, 
matsya-mudm, a fish and so on. But most, if not all, of 
these, were adopted by the devotee or the aspirant after salva¬ 
tion in the ritualistic performance of his piija or sadhana. 
Reference should also be made, in this connection, to 
Poduval’s diagrams of several mudras which are used by the 
Nambudiri chanters of the Saman hymns in Kerala; he has 
photographed as many as twenty-five of such hand-poses 
from actual life, assigning no name however to any of them. 1 


1 R. K. Poduval, op. cit., 1X09 M.E., p. 8 and plate. He refers to a Sanskrit 
work on histrionics and dramaturgy, by name, written by king 

Balarama Kuluiaekiiara Yafici Bhupala of Travaneore, The work deals with, among 
other things, the anrjas, updngas and pratyangas in Katya, and classifies them 
each under six subdivisions, 1 The angas include the movements of the head, hands, 
breast, sides of the body, hips and feet; the updngas, those of the eyes, eyebrows, 
nose, cheeks, chin and lips; while under the pratyangas come the movements of the 
neck, arm, abdomen t loins, thighs and the shanks* There is hardly any doubt 
that this portion of the work is based on works on histrionics and dramaturgy of 
a much earlier date* The poses of the hand are classified into asatpyuta- and 

33—1854 B* 
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Among the forty-five Tan trie madras iilostrated by 
Poduval, we can recognise only a few that were also depicted 
in the early representations of the Indian divinities and their 
attendants; these are abhaya , varada and afijali ( cdpaSara- 
and kapdla^tnudrds may also come under this category, if we 
note that the hands of the deity holding a bow, an arrow and 
a skull are shown in the gestures as illustrated in the plate). 
Many more mudrds or hastas in which the hands of the 
images were usually depicted, such as dhyana or yoga , jndna, 
vydkhyana, dharmacakm , katyavalambita, kataka or simha- 
karna , gaja or danda, suci , tarjani ) visniaya , bhusparia, etc., 
are not included in the list* But, as it has already been 
observed, the list is more indicative of the practice of the 
ritualist himself than the pose of any deity in particular. 
The abhaya-hasta is the same as Mntida which latter term 
has been used by A'arahamihira in his description of the 
two-, four- and eight-armed images of Visnu (Brhatsainhitdj 
ch. 57, w. 33-5). This pose has been very characteristically 
explained by Utpala as * the hand turned towards the visitor 
(i.e*, turned to front) with fingers raised upwards 1 (drastura- 
bhimukha utdhvdhgulih Mntidah kam h), One cannot 
improve upon this description, and a glance at the right-hand 
pose of the Mathura Buddha figure of the Kushan period, 
sketched in Fig. 5 of Plate III of this book, will show that 
it fittingly illustrates the description. The right hand of the 
Siva-V i^vamitra figure (on the coins of Dharaghosa), sketched 
in Fig. 20 of Plate I of this book, is also in the same fnanner. 
Fig. 20 in Plate II is based on the representation of King 
Brahmadatta in the illustration of the Mahakapi Jataka at 
Bharhut; the right hand of the king is shown also in the 
same pose and thus the artist typifies the protection f assured* 
by the king to the monkey chief, who is none other than the 
Buddha himself in one of his numerous previous births. 
Some of the divinities represented on early Indian coins and 
seals have also one of their hands in the same pose. This 

$amyuta~ha§ia$, as many as forty of the former and twenty-seven of the latter 
being described in the book. See infra about 23 former cmd 13 latter types of 
ban deposes adopted in danring, as mentioned in the Visnudh arm of fare. 
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is one of the commonest mudras in which one or the other 
hand of the Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina images is 
shown, and it stands for the assurance of fearlessness, tran¬ 
quillity and protection given by the deity to his worshipper. 
Varada- or, simply, vara-mudra, also another of the typically 
common mudras in monographic art of ancient and mediaeval 
India, symbolises the bestowal of boon or benediction by the 
god on his votary. In the Sivaite mythology, the act of 
grace or benediction ( anugraha ) is regarded as one of the 
five principal activities of the lord Siva ( pailca-krtyas, viz., 
srsti, i.e., the act of creation, sthiti —of preservation, 
samlmra —of destruction, tirobMva —of obscuration, and 
anugraha —of grace). The stereotyped manner of depicting 
this pose in art is by putting the palm spread outwards with 
the fingers pointing down ; in standing figures the arm usually 
hangs down by the side of the body, while in seated ones the 
arm is sometimes flexed according to artistic requirements. 
Varahamihira while describing the four- and eight-armed 
images of EkSnanuia says that one right hand of either variety 
of the goddess is to be shown in the varada pose. TJtpala 
explains the terra varada as the pose in which the palm with 
fingers pointing downwards is shown inside out (uttano dho n- 
gulirhasto varadah — BrhatsayihiM, ch. 57, p. 780). The 
afijali-, vandanl- or namashdra-mudrd is usually to be found 
in the hands of the devotees or in those of the attendant or 
subordinate deities. 1 This is one of the earliest hand-poses 
recognisable in art, its antiquity going as far back as the age 
of the Indus Valley civilisation. I have referred in the last 
chapter to the supplicating pose of the figure kneeling befoie 
the tree goddess on one of the Mohenjo-daro seals, the scene 
being described by Marshall as the epiphany of the tree spirit, 
the hands are, however, not joined together as they should 
be in the samputaHjali pose. But this is also not wanting; 
several of the terracotta human figurines that were discovered 
at Harappa distinctly portray it. I may refei to a few 

1 I have not made any distinction between afijali-, random- and nomasfcara- 
mudras ; the last denotes also the action of touching the forehead with folded hands. 
The idea of reverence is present in everyone of these terms. 
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descriptions of such clay figurines given by M.S. Yats: 
‘No. 6 is a squatting male figure with folded hands,’ ‘No. 7 is 
seated with hands folded in devotional attitude,’ 4 No. 8 a 
rough figure seated on its haunches with arms clasped about 
the knees and hands folded in worship, ’ ‘Nos. 9 and 10 also 
show male figurines with their hands folded above the breast.’ 1 
Reference has already been made in the last chapter 
to the two Mohenjo-daro seals which contain figures of a 
god seated in yoga posture, on whose either side kneels a 
half-human half-animal form of a Naga with hands uplifted 
in prayer. This evidence fully proves that the idea of worship 
was widely prevalent among the pre-Yedic people of the Indus 
Valley. Kupiro Yakho (Kubera, the king of the Yaksas and 
the guardian of the northern quarter) is depicted in Bharhut 
with his hands in this pose (PI. II, Fig. 19); many more are 
the laksa, Naga, and human votaries that are shown with 
their hands in the devotional attitude. This is the most 
correct attitude of a devotee, and sometimes this pose alone 
enables us to distinguish the chief deity from one subordinate 
to him. Thus, Nandin, originally Siva himself in therio- 
morphic form and afterwards his mount, is carved exactly 
like Siva in late mediaeval and modern reliefs of southern 
India ; the only distinction lies in the fact that his ‘front’ 
hands are in the namashara pose (the ‘back’ hands, like those 
of Siva, carry parahi and inrga) while Siva’s ‘front’ hands 
are shown in the abhaya and varada poses. 

Dhyana-, yoga-, or $amddhi-mudra is that particular 
pose m which ‘ the palm of the right hand is placed in that 
of the left hand and both together are laid on the crossed legs 
of he seated image’ (Rao). Thus, it is specially associated 
uith a seated figure and is one of the most correct attitudes 
for the practice of dhyana-yoga. One of the earliest descrip¬ 
tions of the correct pose of a yogi is to be found in the 
Bhagavadglta, which says that the yogi should be * steady, 
holding his body, head, and neck balanced and motionless, 
xing his gaze on the end of his nose, and looking not about 


1 Excavations at Harappa, p. 294, PI, LXXVL 
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him.’ 1 2 3 * * * * Samaniiaphalasutta, one of the early Buddhist texts, 
also gives us a clear idea about the sitting posture of 
a yogi in these words: ‘nmdati pallahkam dbhujitvd ujuin 
kayam panidhaya parimukhain satim upatthapetva , i.e., 

‘ (he) sits bending (the legs) crosswise {i.e., he sits cross- 
legged) on a raised seat, with erect body and setting up his 
memory (t-e., of the object of thought) in front. " But it 
is noteworthy that in such descriptions there is not the least 
allusion to the pose of the hand, which, as the Indus \ alley 
Seals show, was different. The prototype of Siva-Pa6upati 
shows his hands stretched sideways over the knees; this is 
also a yogic pose and ascetics seated entranced in this manner 
can be found in India even now. 8 The earliest approach to 
the dhyana-mudra of the texts, as explained by the quotation 
from Rao, is to be found in the figure of a deity seated on a 
lotus seat, appearing on certain copper coins of UjjayinI, that 
can be dated in the 2nd-3rd century B.C. (PI. II, Fig. 10)/ 


1 BhagatadgilA, VI, 13: Samam kayaSirogntam dharayatmacalam stliirah 1 
Samprcksya nasikagram scam diiafcanacalokayan. The translation given above .a 
taken from W. D. P. Hill's edition of the Bhagacadgita, p. 157. 

2 Dlgha-Nikaya (P.T.S. Ed.), Vol. I, p. 71. It was R. P. Chanda who first 
drew our attention to this passage as well as the Gita one, in order to explain the 
peculiar look and attitude of the mutilated limestone statue found at Mohenjodaro 
as well as the three- or one-faced deity on seals, already noted; A.S.I.A.R„ 1929 30, 
pp 191-92 Samkara in his commentary on the Gita passage quoted above says that 
thq phrase about ' fixing his gaze on the tip of his nose ’ is figuratively used and it 
really means ‘fixing the eyesight within.’ Hill, however, observes that ‘there is 
no doubt that the physical posture was literally recommended.’ _ 

3 The description of Siva practising dhyanayoga in the Kumarasambhara , gives 
us a full idea of the hand-pose. The passage reads : Paryankabandhaslhirapurvaka. 
yamrjcayatam sanmamitobhayamsam 1 UttarmpcnidcayasamniccMt prapkullara V vami. 

tahkamadhyc. The asana is the same as padmasana where the legs are interlocked 
on the seat, the upper part of the body remains straight and well spread, both the 
shoulders being bent a little; the palms turned upwards are placed on the lap like 
a full-blown lotus. The fixing of the eyes on the tip of the nose is beautifully 
expressed by Kalidasa in the following verse (III, 47) : Kimcitprakasastrmitcgrata ran- 

bhruvikriyaya virata,>rasaf,gaih l ^IrairavispandUapak.pnamalatT-laknikrtaghrana. 

madhomayukhaih. . 

a Coomaraswamy found in it one of the earliest representations of Buddha in 

the dhyana pose, but it may as well stand for Siva, the great Yogi. The coin 
device is very much blurred and it is not sure whether the palms of the forearms 
flexed inwards near the waist actually joined each other on the lap; my drawing 
is based on the obverse of Fig. 10 in Plate X of Cunningham’s Coins of Anctent 
India. 
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In Gandhara some of the numerous Buddha figures are shown 
with their hands in this pose ; its association with asceticism 
{tapas) is characteristically emphasised in the figures of 
Buddha practising asceticism in the collections of the 
Peshawar and Lahore Museums. 1 The red sandstone figure 
ol P;"u svanatha from Mathura, now in the collection of the 
Lucknow Museum, shows the jina seated erect with his legs 
crossed and his hands in the dhyana-mudm; it belongs to the 
early Kushan period.* Many images, Brahmanical, Buddhist 
and Jain, of the Gupta age, as well as of the early and late 
mediaeval periods, show this pose, two Yogasana-Visnu 
figures^ in the Mathura Museum characteristically portray- 

Two °ther mudras which are also found in the mono¬ 
graphic art of ancient and mediaeval India have been named 
by T. A. G. Rao as jmna- and vyakhyana -, vitarka- or cin- 
mudra. Rao says that, in the former, ‘ the tips of the middle 
finger and of the thumb are joined together and held near the 
heart, with the palm of the hand turned towards the heart.’ 
Fig. 2 in Plate III of this book illustrates this pose. The 
‘front’ right hand of the figure of Narayana in the Nara- 
Naravana relief at Deogarh shows it; but it can probably be 
traced to a period far earlier than the Gupta age. 1 Drawing 
Ro. 1 in Plate III is based on the figure of Ajakalaka Yaksa 
m Bharhut with his right hand in the same characteristic 
pose; the standing male figure in the representation of a 
donor couple (or are they Yaksa and Yaksinl?) in 
a part of the Bharhut railing has his left hand shown 
m the same pose, but it must be observed that in 


1 H. Hargreaves, Handbook to the Sculptures in the Peshawar Museum PI q 

f «*> “vvs* the Math,ira Muse,,m =** 

chawing the ascetic Buddha is said to have been found at Maholi villas about 
100 years ago; V S Agrawala, Handbook of the Sculptures in the Curzon Museum 
of Archaeology, Muttra, p, 52 t PI, XXII, Fig. 43. 

2 Coomaraswaaiy, HJJ.A*, PI. XUTT, Fig. 86. 

J V. S, Agrawala, ap. ciL, PI XXII, Fig. 45, 

* r' A - ^ , Ra& ’ ° P ■ m n ’ P1 - LXXI. Rao wrongly described this relief 

as the .Xilana-Daksinamurti of Siva; y ar de first corrected this mistake and identified 

d.ZS,! 8 ”'” ,iS ' b? “ at ■■ .f .b= 
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both a lotus flower is placed between the tips of the 
thumb and the index finger. 1 We are not certain, how¬ 
ever, whether this typical pose was known under that 
name as early as the 2nd century B.C.; as regards the 
things held by the hands, it should be noted that different 
objects, such as a lotus flower, a rosary, a bowl, etc., are 
sometimes placed in them even when they typify some 
particular pose (for example, in some DhyanI Buddha 
figures, an alms-bowl is placed on the hands showing dhyana - 
mudra). The cinmudra is described by Rao thus,—' the 
tips of the thumb and the forefinger are made to touch each 
other, so as to form a circle, the other fingers being kept open. 
The palm of the hand is made to face the front.’ The hand 
in this pose is usually raised upwards near the breast and it 
appears that this is the exact counterpart of jn&na-mudm. 
Rao remarks about it that it is the 1 mudra adopted when an 
explanation or exposition is being given; hence it is also 
called vyakhyana-mudra and sandarsana-mudm ’ (PI. Ill, 
Pig. 3). The extreme right section of a large panel in the 
Cave temple of Ramesvara at Ellora depicts Subrahmanya 
teaching liis father Siva the significance of Om ; the right 
hand of the polycephalous god is shown in the vydkhydna 
pose, a rosary being shown in the palm. 2 The two-armed 
figure of Nara in the Deogarh relief just referred to shows 
his right hand in the same pose, a rosary being also placed in 
the hand. One of the earliest representations of a teacher 
expounding his lessons or doctrines is to be found at Bharhut 
where the sage Dlrgbatapasvl is shown in the attitude of 
instructing his pupils; he is sitting at ease on a raised seat 
facing his four disciples seated below in a reverential attitude ; 
his left hand rests on his knee while his right hand is raised 
towards his breast with the thumb and index fingers project¬ 
ing outwards, the other fingers being bent inwards. It is 

1 For Ajakalaka figure, see B. M. Baraa, Bharhui, Bk. Ill, PI. LYII, Fig. 
61; for the figure of the donor (?) couple at Bliarhut, cf. Cooroaraswamy, HJ.I.A., 
PI. XII, Fig. 44. 

* T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Voi. H, p. 350, pi. CV. The centre and left sections 
of the panel portray the incidents connected with the marriage of Siva with Parvatt. 
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true that the tips of the thumb and the forefinger are not 
joined together, but they also characteristically portray the 
expounding pose. 1 A reference now to the dharmacakra- 
mudra, though it is usually associated with the Buddha 
images and not with those of any Brahmanical deity, will 
be of some interest. The particular pose symbolises the first 
pleaching of the law by the Master at Sarnath, thus, figura¬ 
tively speaking, setting thenceforward the ‘ Wheel of the 
Law ^ in motion; it was also used in the representation of 
the Great Miracle at Sravasti. The Gandhara artists were 
never sure about the mode in which it was to be depicted; 
sometimes the right hand of the Buddha was placed on the 
lim of a wheel on stand, at other times the hand, seemingly 
in the abhaya pose, was used to serve the purpose, while more 
frequently'it was depicted in a manner that was not at all 
suggestive of any clear idea (the right hand with fingers flexed 
mward was placed near the breast, the left hand with its 
fingers drawn together touching it from below). But in the 
truly Indian images of the Buddha from the Gupta period 
onwards, the dharmacakra-mudra is invariably presented in 
the manner shown in Fig. 4, Plate in, of this book. A 
glance at the drawing will at once show that this hand-pose 
is nothing but the combined representation of puma- and 
vydkhydna-mudrds , the left hand being in the former and 
the right in the latter. The ideology here is thus character¬ 
istically expressive : Buddha in the act of expounding the 

true knowledge which he had himself first obtained through 
his efforts. 2 s 


The katyavalambita- or katisamsthita-hasta is the pose 
m which * the arm is let down so as to hang by the side 
of the body, and the hand is made to rest on the loin 
indicating thus a posture of ease ’ ( Rao ); but the hand is 
usually bent a little at the elbow and placed on the upper part 


1 B. M. Baron, Btorhut, Book III, PI. LXXVIII. Fig, 104 ; the inscription 

STl8 e L PI i * “**«**“* instructs his disciples. ’ 

t rl ^ ^ the Bharhut figure of Dlrghatapasvl. 

This interpretation of the dharmacakra-mudra was first suggested bv me in 

k;ws 12.“ er-p- ■ *— - - Brass 
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of the waist. This is one of the commonest poses in which 
the ieft hand of a standing image is shown (in seated 
images also, this pose is frequently met with). Figures 19, 20, 
21, 22 and 28 in Plate I of this book illustrate the manner in 
which it appears in the representation of deities on early Indian 
coins. Figure 28 is sketched from a punch-marked coin in 
the Pnrnea hoard. Fig. 19, from Siva on some coins of Wema 
Kadphises, Fig. 20, from Siva-Vis vamitra on Dharaghosa’s 
silver coins, Fig. 21, from Siva Cliatresvara on some Kuninda 
coins, Fig. 22, from Laksim on the unique coin with the 
legend 1 Pakkalavadidevata ’ grouped by the numismatists 
in the Indo-Scythic series (both the obverse and reverse 
devices of this coin with the reverse legend meaning ‘the city 
deity of PuskalavatT’ are reproduced in PI. IX, fig. 7 ; in 
association with the bull described as Tauros-Usabhe, i.e., 
Vrsabha in the obverse legend, she may also be identified as 
Pdrvati, the consort of Siva shown here as a humped bull). 
The goddess appearing on some copper coins of Azes, 
identified by me as Durga Simhavahinl or Ekanamsa, shows 
this characteristic pose (Pl. IX, Fig. 5; the humped bull 
on the reverse side of this copper coin undoubtedly stands 
for her consort Siva in his theriomorphic form). 
Varahamihira described the image of Ekanamsa as 
katisamsthitavaniakam sarojamitarena codvahatl, i.e., ‘with 
her left hand placed on her waist while the other (right) hand 
holds a lotus flower’ (Brhatsamhita, p. 780). The standing 
images of Buddha, the Nagas and various other divinities, of 
the early Kushan and subsequent periods found at Mathura 
and adjacent places very frequently display this attitude; the 
Katra, Anyor and Mankuwar images of seated Buddha also 
show the same pose. Coomaraswainy was fully justified 
in remarking that this pose along with the raised right hand 
was the monographic pose par excellence in ancient and 
mediaeval India. Figure 14 in Plate II of this book, based 
on the device of a Mathura coin, shows that perhaps the 
order was sometimes, though very rarely, reversed. Figure 1, 
in Plate IV, is sketched from the usual pose appearing in 
many Brahmanical images. A brief reference to the 
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kayotsarga pose which is usually adopted in the represen¬ 
tations ot the Jinas will not be out of place here. In it 
the hands are shown hanging straight down the side of 
the body without the least bend in any of the limbs; this 
is described by Varahamihira as djanulambabahu , i.e., ‘ the 
arms long enough to reach the knees ’ (this is one of the 
characteristic signs of great men and divine beings). R. P. 
Chanda was the first to note the portrayal of this pose on some 
Indus \ alley seals ( cf. the seal with the epiphany of the 
tree-spirit, discussed by me in chapter V, reproduced here in 
Plate VII, Pig. 3); Pig. 13, in Plate II, sketched by me from 

a punch-marked coin device, also portrays the same hand 
pose. 


Kataka- or simhakarna-hasta denotes that particular 
pose wherein * the tips of the fingers are loosely applied to 
the thumb so as to form a ring or, as somewhat poetically 
expressed by the latter name, so as to resemble a lion’s ear'' 
(Ra°). As Gopinath Rao has rightly understood, this pose 
is very useful in the depiction of goddesses in one of 
whose hands fresh flowers are often inserted ; it is thus 
wy common in the monographic representation of divinities 
One of the earliest instances of this posture is to be found 
m the figure of Sirima dcvata at Bharhut where her right 
hand holding a lotus flower (partially broken) shows it her 
left hand banging stiffly by her side. Dandahasta or 
gajahasta ha.j got the technical sense of the arm thrown 
forward (sometimes across the body), appearing like a 
straight staff or the lolling trunk of an elephant (PI. Ill 
Pig. 8). The palm in this drawing seems to be in the 
vainmjaM mudm ; in the well-known Natamja images of Siva 
tins mudm is clearly recognisable. This pose is usually met 
with in images of gods or goddesses shown in the dancim* 
attitude. Siva Nataraja dancing vigorously on the back of 
Muyalaka or the Apasmara purusa, Nrtya-Ganapati, Krsna 
Kaliyadamana, dancing Camunda and such other images 
have one of their hands in this pose. The figure of the 
anseuse on the right side in drawing No. 22, Plate II has 
her right arm stretched forward iu \ 
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different from the above, but it can justifiably be described 
as another variety of the same pose. Several other dancing 
Apsarasas in Bharhut have one of their hands extended in a 
different manner, but all illustrate the idea of the stretching 
of a staff or an elephant trunk. The significance of sucihasta 
has already been explained by me; it is comparatively rare 
in iconographic art (PL IV, Fig. 6, but it should be shown 
upside down). Another very suggestive hand-pose is the 
tarjani-hasta, where the projected forefinger of the right hand 
points upwards (in the $uci, it usually points downwards, 
the hand being held down), ' as if the hand is warning or 
scolding another’ (Kao). A person while threatening or 
admonishing another very often holds his hand in this 
position, and so there is a characteristic conformity here 
between the actual practice and artistic representation 
(PL IV, Fig, 6)* In Vajrayana sadhanas, Marie! and several 
other goddesses are very often described as taTjam-pdSah&sta t 
i.e 'with a hand holding a tarjant-paia\ It is not meant 
hereby that the deity holds a noose (pdi<z) in one hand while 
another is shown in the tar jam pose, but the epithet really 
means that the noose which is meant for chastisement is placed 
in the same hand which is shown in the threatening pose; this 
interpretation is actually borne out by the images of the 
above goddesses* One of the earliest representations of this 
particular hast a is to he found in a Jataka relief on one of the 
coping stones at Bharhut; this scene has been tentatively 
identified by B. M. Barua as illustrating the Gahapati Jataka 
(FaushoII, 199) * The standing figure on the right side in 
this section of the coping, none other than the Bodhisattva 
himself as the householder, is threatening and admonishing 
with the projecting forefinger of his raised right hand another 
male figure, shown seated below, cowering ; a female figure is 
seen peeping out of a hut, to whom the seated figure points 
with both hands (the pose in which the latter’s hands are 
shown can with some justification be called stiffiY* The right 

i For the story aod illustration, cf. B. U. Bama, Bharhut, Bk. II, pp- 105 106, 
Vol. HI, PI. LXXXVI, Fig. 103. Barua thus describes the attitudes of the two 
male figures in the scene : the seated man * with downcast eyes is pleading bis 
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hand of Sudar&ina laksini in Bharhut seems to be in a pose 
practically similar to the tar jam (PI. II, Fig. 23). Barua is 
not quite accurate in his description of the YaksinI when he 
\vntes ‘ the four fingers of her right hand are bent towards 
tlie palm, while, the thumb remains stretched out’; his plate 

% V l o! - R - LX1V, Fig. 74) as well as my drawing 
definitely shows that three fingers only are bent inwards, both 
the forefinger and the thumb remaining stretched upwards. 

. T ; A ‘ G \ Eao ri 2 htl y observes that ‘ vismmja-hasta 
indicates astonishment and wonder. In this pose the fore¬ 
arm is held up with the fingers of the hand pointing up and 
the palm turned away from the observer* (PI. IV, Fig. 4). 
The relief illustrating the CandeSanugrahamurti of Siva in 
the Ivailasanatha temple at Conjeevaram, belonging to the 
Pallava period shows the father of Candela ■ fallen on the 
ground, with his left hand held in the vismaya pose ’ (for 
the story and its illustration, cf. Rao, op. cit Vol II 

L,!? r' S’ X : LIX ™ Fig * 2) * B - 11 us 1:'refer 

here to F lg . No. 3 m Plate IV of this book; the drawing 

is based on a railing pillar relief of the Saka-Kushan period 
in the collection of the Mathura Museum. A male fimire 
is shown standing with the index and middle fingers placed 
on his chin. The figure has been rightly identified by V S 
Agrawala and B S Upadbyay as the young hermit Rsya4rnga • 
hey observe This mudra is indicative of astonishment 
(insmaya) and reflection (vitarka). The eyeballs are turned 
upwards and the whole expression is one of deliberation in 
which an awareness of the immediate surroundings is absent 
Satisfaction beams on the face.* The story of R m% is 
often narrated at length in the Brahmanica] and Buddhist 
liteiaturc and the most suggestive moment in it is that in 
which the young BrahmacarT beholds a maiden for the first 
time; the artist has chosen this moment and has very 


innocence by referring to the woman with the forefingers of hi, i, , .. 

toward her.' while the Ending one. the owner of the W Ms an“t v 
the accused to explain his conduct, threatening him with the ' a * k ' Efr 

upraised hand.' forefinger of his 
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effectively portrayed the pleasant wonder of the 
unsophisticated youth when sex-consciousness dawns in his 
mind. 1 The hand-poses which are depicted in Figures 6 and 
7 in Plate No. Ill of this book should be studied now. The 
former figure which is based on the bronze statuette of 
Iiarpocrates (thus identified by Marshall) unearthed at Taxila 
shows the right hand of the child-god raised towards his mouth 
with the index finger placed on the chin in token of silence. 
The latter is sketched from a four-armed Yisnu image from 
Khajuraho whose front left hand is shown in a similar pose 
(the index finger here more suggestively touches the left 
corner of the lower lip); this is one of the most unique 
representations of Yisnu, and no text is known to me which 
enjoins that Yisnu is to be shown in such a pose. Upadhyay 
and Agrawala have very correctly drawn our attention in their 
article mentioned above to the Ktumrasambhava passage 
which describes Nandi guarding the entrance of Siva’s place 
of meditation : “ Nandi posted at the entrance of the bower, 
having a golden staff resting against his forearm, bade the 
Ganas to observe stillness with a gesture in which a finger 
of his right hand touched his mouth.” 2 The bronze image 
of “fianuman, one of the four (the others being of Kama, 
Laksmana and Sita) belonging to the temple of ShermadevT 
in flie Tinnevelly district of the Madras State, shows his right 
hand placed upon the mouth, indicating the attitude of silent 
respect and ungrudging obedience of the devoted follower. 


I For the identification of this relief, cf. ' A relief of EsyaAi-Aga ™ Mathura 
Museum’, in 3. 1. S. 0. .4., Vol. TV. No- I, FP- 62-4, PI. XI; see also V. S. 
Agrawala, Handbook to the Sculptures in the Mathura Museum, p. 42, PI. XVI, 

Fig. 63. ■ „ 

s ffuwawnmbJiaijam, in, 41 : Labagrhadcaragato'tha Nandi ramaprakoMar. 
pitahemaretrah 1 Mukharpitaikangulisamplayaiva me, cSpalayeti gatidn^ ryanai.fit. 
For the Harpocrates figure, cf. Marshall, A Guide to Taxila, p. 70, PI. XV ; accord¬ 
ing to him, it is a late Hellenistic work. VBgel identified the Bsyaipiga figure as 
1 probably a Take a of a, fashionable type,’ suggesting that its pose resembled that 
of Harpocrates (An Asiatica, Vol, XV, p. 102), but this suggestion was rightly 
challenged by Agrawala and Upadhyay, For the Khajuraho Vispu, see J. I. S. 0. A., 
Vol. I, p. 103, PI. XXX. 

a T. A. 0. Ran, op. cit., Vol. I, PI. LTV. Another bronze figure of the same 
monkey-god hailing from Ramesvaram portrays the identical pose. 
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Igure 21 in Plate II of this book is also another unnamed 
hand-pose where two fingers (index and thumb) are put inside 
le mouth in order to produce some whistling sound; the 
eft hand is shown in that pose, while the right one waves 
lugh one end of the scarf worn by the figure. This drawing 
is based on adeva figure from Bharhut relief depicting the 
YYTvm Buddha over Mara (Barua, Bharhut , Bk. 111 “ PI. 

- ' M I } ‘ ^ xactl y the same posture is shown on similar 
figLucs appearing in the scene of Buddha’s birth in numerous 
leliefs Irom Gandhara. _ The waving of the cloth is called 
9 1 ' T 111 a and is ex pressive of the great joy of the 

21 j % P “ e ° f ,* he ,ef ! i- al» it similar 

. P \ Even now . b °y g > wbo are able to do it, use the above 
? ose to give vent . to tbeir ^ ^ ^stimg. i ma y 

the Vr ) a - V 6 , 110t f et Wltb 3ny SUCh P ° Se in mv Study of 

the Brahmamcal sculptures of different periods. 

. A somewhat detailed accoufft has been given of the 

^ USUall y de P icted in the ™ages 

, Hindu divinities and their attendants. The bhusparia 
01 bhurmsparsa pose, in which the left hand rests on the lap 
with palm outward and the right with the palm inward 
touches the seat below, is particularly associated with 
mudhist iconography. This pose illustrates the story of 
Buddha s calling the earth as his witness for testifying to his 
right to sit on the Vajrasana under the Bodhi tree, which was 

““f, by M5ra > {“* P ri or to his enlightenment. 
Gnmwedel has remarked that ‘certain hand-postures 
attached themselves to particular legends and the position 
of the hands in the chief figure becomes an indication of the 
legend (Buddhist Art, p. 177). This observation is mainly 
applicable to the two, viz., the dharmacakra- and the 
hhusparia-mudra ; both these were principally connected 
with Buddhism, and in developed Mahayana iconography 
they were the typicri hand-poses of the two Dhvam’ 
Buddhas, viz., Vairocana and Aksobhya respectively The 
nearest approach of the latter pose in Hindu iconography 
is to be found m the two-armed figure of Nara in the Deo-nrh 
relief already noted, where the god is seated in the ardha- 
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paryaiika fashion on a raised seat with the index and the 
middle lingers of his left hand touching his seat; but unlike 
the Buddhist mode of representing the mudra, we find here 
the palm of the hand turned outward. 

A few remarks about the complicated hand-poses which 
are reproduced by me in Plate V are necessary. I have 
already shown that these were mainly ritualistic in character, 
adopted by the sddhaka in the performance of his sadhana or 
the bhakta in the worship of the deity of his choice. I have 
selected at random the eight mudras from the manuscript text 
in order to show how the particular poses in which the hands 
of the sddhaka are shown in the most intricate processes of 
his sadhand are in keeping with the ideas contained in the 
mantras uttered by him in each case. The eight mantras 
associated with the eight figures are thus laid down in the text: 
1. Om vafranalahandaha-pathaniabhahjana hum ; 2. Om 
vajrapdJa hrlrn; 3. Om vajrapuspe svdhd ; 4. Om vajradvi(di)pe 
svdhd ; 5. Om vajmmkufa ja; 6. Om vajranaivedya svdhd; 
7. Om sarvvatathagatasiddhivajrasamaya tistha esastvdm 
dharaydmi vajrasattva hi hi hi hi hurniti ; 8. Om sarvvavit 
vajradhupe tram. Now, the ideological association of the 
mudras numbering 1, 2, 3, 7 and 8 with the different mantras 
is not difficult to follow'; Nos. 4, 5 and 6 in some mystic way 
may contain the outline representation of a lamp, an elephant- 
goad and a pot of offering. It may be noted here that the 
nioedya or nawedya mudra outlined by Poduval is closely 
similar to No. 6 in my plate; I may also observe that the 
Brahman priests, when they dedicate any naivedya 
(offering) to the deity, usually adopt this mudra and taking 
a flower with the tips of the index fingers of the two 
interlocked hands drop it on the naivedya. The waving 
flames of fire, the hands tied by a noose (pa$a) and the 
offering of a palmful of flowers to the deity are characteristi¬ 
cally expressed by Pigs. 1, 2 and 3; Fig. 7 expresses the 
invocation of the success attained by all Ta-thagatas, symbo¬ 
lised here by the vajra and ghantd (bell, does it also indicate 
time?) and asking it to stay with the sddhaka , as he holds 
these symbols in his hand; Fig. 8 simply shows the incense- 
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burner with smoke issuing from it held in the right hand, 
the left hand being placed below . 1 

Tiie Dhruvaheras or the principal types of Visnu images 
are grouped under three broad heads, viz., sthamha 
(standing), asana (seated) and sayana (recumbent), in the 
Vmkhanasagama text. The images of the other gods and 
their attendants also are represented in one or other of the 
first two attitudes, the recumbent ones being very rare 
Several varieties of images also are to be found in dancing 
or dying pose, the latter being mostly used in the represen¬ 
tation of such accessories as the Vidyadharas and others. 
In the ease of standing images, different kinds of stance 
ate met with, while there are also numerous varieties of 
sitting postures in which the seated images are shown. Four 
different standing poses were usually shown by the Indian 
monographer in representing the sthanakamurtis ; they are 
called bhahgas, i.e. , ‘flexions’ or 'attitudes’. These are sama- 
Wiaruja or samapada, abhaiiga, inbhanga and atibhanga. 
I he first denotes the equipoised body where ‘ the right and 
left of the figure are disposed symmetrically, the sutra or 
plumb line passing through the navel, from the crown of the 
head to a point midway between the heels ’ (A N Tagore) 
Tims the weight of the whole body is equally distributed on 
both the legs and the poise is firm and erect, there being no 
bend m the body. Many are the Indian images which are 
shown m this attitude, the most typical being the early and 
late figures of the Tain Tlrthankaras whose hands also* hang 
straight down by their sides without showing the least bend 
in them (kayotsarga). The Brahmanical and Buddhist 
divinities, when they are depicted in this attitude, usually 


The test from which these poses as well as the mantnt are taken i s a 
18th century Vajrayina manuscript collected by P. C. Bagchi from Nopal In its 
colophon I read, Hi imaechSkyanjoJurgaliparifodhanarn^myana h e nuri<o, 
tamapta l Samrat 91r, pausaMle ekddosl brhatpativSra hrnhutm Sunn ? - • 

maMnngnn iantighatamaMMane hemSkaramahStiK&nve^ita tarn 
ralhyakscdharoita^) HHajracdnja namatamgUi nathajatf) (ho(?) duroatioariinMnjJ 
samiJkUhumananV) ajura<1) tubkah • The language is corrupt Sanskrit and 
there seems to be some inter-mixture of Newer! in it. The date 01 s c < d 

corresponds to c. 179S A.D. Newar SaraTa ‘ 
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show various dispositions oi their hands, either according to 
the nature of the ideas expressed by them, or according to the 
type of the weapon or emblem held by them. Sirima-devata 
and many other Vyantara-devatas on the Bharhut railing 
stand in the satnabhahga attitude. Figures 7, 8 and 20 in 
Plate I (varieties of Siva on Ujjayini and Audumbara coins), 
Figure 0 in Plate XI (Gaja-Laksini on some coins of 
A/ilises), Figure 9 in Plate X (Mahasena on Huvishka’s 
coins) ami Figure 1 in Plate XI (Gaja-Laksmi on a Bhita 
seal) are shown in the above pose. Abhahga is that form of 
standing [rose ‘ in which the plumb-line or the centre 
line, from the crown of the head to a point midway between 
the heels, passes slightly to the right of the navel ’ (Tagore). 
In other words, a slight bend both in the upper and 
the lower halves of the figure is definitely perceptible 
in this form. Many also are the Indian images which are 
represented in this pose; Figures 13 and 19 in Plate I 
• (Siva on some Ujjayini coins and on some coins of 
Werna Kadphises), Figures 2 and 8 in Plate XI and 2 in Plate 
IX (composite god on a nicolo seal, Uma on some coins of 
Huvishka, a goddess with cakm on Maues' coins), Figures 
15-18 in Plate IX (Siva on a square copper coin of 
Maues and on a few coins of Huvishka), Figure 7 in Plate 
XI on a seal of the 8aka period (it has been identified 
as Poseidon trampling on a bull-shaped river god), the figures 
of Skanda-Kumara and Vi Sakha oil Huvishka’s coins repro¬ 
duced in Plate X, Figure 6, Gaiiga and Sarasvatl (?) in 
Plate IX, Figure 3 and in Plate XI, Figure 3 (Ganga rides 
on the elephantine Makara on the reverse side of the Tiger- 
slayer type coins of Samudragupta and Sarasvatl (?) 
appears on the coins of Narendravinata, a Bengal king of the 
late Gupta period) all these can be described as standing in the 
d bhang a pose. The tribhahga pose has been described by 
A. X. Tagore as one in which ‘ the centre line passes through 
the left (or right) pupil, the middle of the chest, the left (or 
right) of the navel, down to the heels. The lower limbs, from 
the hips to the feet, are displaced to the right (or left) of the 
figure, the trunk between the hips and neck, to the left (or 

34-1854 B. 
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right), while the head leans towards the right (or left).’ It 
should be noted that the number of bends in the figure is three 
and so the name is quite appropriate. The pose may not 
be as common as the other two, but it is also used in the 
monographic art of ancient and mediaeval India, especially 
in the representations of goddesses and other attendants of 
principal deities. Rsyasrhga on the Mathura railing (PI. IV, 
Pig. 3) and the goddess on certain copper coins of Azes, 
tentatively identified by me as Durga (PI. VIII, Fig. 6), are 
undoubtedly depicted in the tribhaiiga pose. Atibkanga has 
rightly been described by A. N. Tagore as really an empha¬ 
sised form of the tribhahga, the sweep of the tribhanga curve 
being considerably enhanced. The upper portion of the body 
above the limbs below arc thrown to right or left, backwards 
or forwards, like ' a tree caught in a storm This type is 
comparatively rarely represented in Indian art and is used in 
tiie depiction of dynamic action of the divinity; several ugra 
(tenific) forms of Saiva and Sakta deities and the various. 
krodha-demtes of Vajrayana Buddhism are usually depicted 
in this manner. 

Reference may be made here to the Ulldha and pratyalidha 
poses in which some sth&nakamfirtis are shown, llldhapada, 
which is sometimes loosely called alidhasana, denotes that 
particular mode of standing usually sideways in which 
the right knee is thrown to the front and the leg re¬ 
tracted and the left leg is diagonally stretched behind, 
while pratyalidhapada is just its opposite; both these 
attitudes are adopted by persons shooting arrows, and one of 
the earliest depictions of these poses is to be found in the 
two arrow-shooting figures of lisa and Pratyusa, goddesses of 
dawn, accompanying Surya in a pillar of the old stone 
railing at Bodli Gaya. In a fragmentary Gandhara relief in 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Surya is seated on a chariot 
and one of the arrow-shooting figure's is present, the other 
being broken. A very early representation of the pmtyaMha 
pose is outlined m the drawing No. 25 in Plate I, which is 
based on a figure appearing on some punch-marked coins 
among the Purnea hoard. Siva appearing on the Sirkap 
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bronze seal of Sivafaksita and on some copper coins of Manes 
(.Pig. 5 in PL. XI and Pig. 18 in PL IX) is shown in the 
same posture, though he is not depicted as shooting arrows. 
Tantrasara describes the Brahmanical goddess Tara, ideo¬ 
logically similar to the same goddess in the Vajrayana 
pantheon and most probably derived from it, as fierce and 
standing in the pratyalidha attitude ’ (pratyalidhapaddm 
ghordm). The standing pose shown in Figure 28, Plate I 
(drawing from a figurine on a few punch-marked coins in the 
Purnea hoard) is very interesting. The right knee flexed 
outwards with the right leg crossing the left leg firmly planted 
reminds us of the posture in which some 1 aksinis on Bhaihut 
and Mathura railings are depicted; some mediaeval and 
modern images of Krsna in several of his lilamurtis are also 
shown in this pose. 1 

Mention may be made here of the various poses or 
stharms in which pictures of gods and men are to be shown, 
according to the Visnudharmottara. There is at first a list 
of nine major sihanas detailed in Book III, Ch. 89, verses 
]-82. Their names are rjvdgata, anrju ^ sacikrtasanra, 
ardhavilocam, pdrsrdgata, pardvrtta, prsthdgata, puravrtta 
and samanata. In verses 40-42 of the same chapter are 
enumerated as many as thirteen sihanas on the basis of the 
law of ‘ fore-shortening ’ (ksaya-vrddhi). These are rjva- 
gata, anrju, madhydrdha, ardha, ardhardha, sdclMamukha, 
m ta, gandaparavrtta, prsthdgata, parimgata, ullepa, cahta , 
uttdna and valita. The list may have been added later for 
it is clear that it is an enlarged form of the earlier list. The 
above poses are characterised by the position of the legs and 
feet which are varied by a series of motions like vaisakha, 
altdha and pratyalidha (poses peculiar to archers—77;fra 
mMhhamSlUham pratydIUham ca dhanmriam) ettra- 
gomutrakagata (?) and visama (peculiar to wielders of sword 
and shield), calita, khalita (valita ?), dyasta (ayata .) and 
dMhaikapada (peculiar in turn to the holders of a spear, a 

i The names of the 4 principal standing poses described above are from A. N. 
Tagore’s ’ Some Notes on Indian Artistic Anatomy ' (published by the Indian Witty 
of Oriental Art), pp, 1113. 
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tomara, i.e., an iron club, a stone and a bhindipala, i.e., a 
small javelin or dart), savalgita (in a sort of gallop ?—pose 
peculiar to the persons who hold a wheel, a trident, a mace, 
a kunapa, i.e,, a kind of spear). These varieties of the posi¬ 
tions of legs and feet are in addition to the two principal 
groups of standing poses, viz. f senna and arddhasama or 
asama which mean ‘ well-planted ’ and ‘ in motion ’ respec¬ 
tively (Samascarddhasamdh padah susthitdni caldni ca I 
Samdsamapadastham ca dvividham sthanakam bhavet). 
Samapdda is also known as the stance which is padabhuyistha 
(feet firmly and squarely planted?), while the other type (i.e., 
asama or arddhasama) should be (known as) mandala (in 
rotatory motion): Tadgatm padabhuyistham sthdnam sama- 

padam smrtam 1 Mandalanca dvitlyam sydt . One foot 

firmly planted, the other shown in moving posture, is really 
the arddha-samapada or ekasamapada, as seems to be the sense 
in the description of the standing pose of the female figures 
in the following passage. The author of the Visnudharmottara 
thus describes the attitude in which the female figures should 
be shown—‘ one of the legs (should be) in the smnasthdna 
(straightly planted), the other in the vidgala (does it refer to 
the manner of showing one leg crossing the other firmly 
planted leg?—c/. Fig. 28 in Plate I, it is a female figure as 
is clear from the big braid behind the head), the body should 
be shown in a graceful manner, sometimes held by supports, 
charming with its grace and dalliance, with the front part 
of the loins being broad and spacious, with one leg firm and 
well-adjusted—thus should a sage paint a female figure.” 


1 The extracts translated above are from Visnudharmottara, Bk. UI, Ch 39 
verses 39-50. The description of the poBes is introduced there to show how they 
can be painted with the help o.* * decrease and increase 1 (k ma and erddhi translated 
by St. Krainrisch as * the science of foreshortening*). Kramrisch’s translation of 
many of these passages is inaccurate. Verses 49-50 rcad-Eka^dasamamJmam 
driiiijena i» vidgalam \ Sanram ca sattlam sy at sdvastambhaih kcaciddhrtam (in the 
edited text the reading is kraciddrutam which is evidently incorrect) !| 'uidvilasaci 
bhrdntam vtialajaghanaHhalam 1 Sthiraikapadavinydsam stnrupam vilikhedbudhah 
These have been translated by her in this way-' 'flic flight (fit. 'running away, 0 f 
stout men .s in some cases depicted with one leg in a straight position*' and with 
the other (placed in such a way that) the wanton body should 1* (shown) with Ihe 
neck stretched forward. The learned painter should paint a female figure with one 
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Only a small number of the multifarious poses noted above 
from the Visnudharmottara, however, though they could all 
be painted by skilled artists on canvas, wall or such other 
objects, were actually used by the image-makers of ancient 
and mediaeval India in the depiction of the cult-deities and 
their attendants. Moreover, it was the lyrical painting 
(vainika) which was very 1 rich in ideal proportions and in 
poses ' (pramanastharw-lambhadhya) and which dealt with 
1 happenings on earth, not with the iconography of the gods.’ 
As Coomaraswamy remarks, 1 the action will require the 
representation of many different positions and movements, 
not merely the frontal pose appropriate to the image of a god 
(./. A. O.S., Yol. 52, 193*2, p. 15). That the ‘ frontal pose ’ 
was the most appropriate one in the depiction of the cult deity 
is proved by the 51st verse of the chapter on Pratimalaksana 
in the Brhatsamkitd ; it says that the image which leans to 
the left side causes harm to the wife and that leaning to the 
right diminishes the span of life (of the donor ; Vamavanaia 
patnlm daksinavinata hinastyayuh). 

Various kinds of asanas are prescribed for different types 
of divinities in the iconographic texts. The Ahivhudhtiyu- 
samhiU (Ch. 30) mentions as many as eleven principal 
(is(inns, such as cakrct, padiua, kiiTitui, nwyura, haikkuta, 
vita, swastika, bhadra, sitnha, mukta and gotmikha (Cahrawi 
padmasanain kUtmaip iTiayuTain kaikkutatn fothu I 1 tifiscuuiTn- 
svastikam ca bhadratn sinihasanaw tatha || Muktasanain 
gowiukham ca mukhydwyetani N&rada). After naming them, 
the author describes each type of the sitting postuie in detail, 
all these are evidently yogic asanas adopted by a vogT as aids 
to the concentration of his mind. It should be noted that in 
this list some can be understood to mean the particular 
animal or object whose name is associated with them. Thus, 


foot calmly advanced, with 11,e part about the hips and lo,n s broad and W, 

account of amorous dalliance.' There can be little doubt that hath the couplets, my 

translation of which is Riven above, describe the standing pose of a to* figm*. 
The passages arc bristling with technical terms, many of which are not correctly 
printed in the text; the significance of a good many of them agam ,s unknown to w 
nf present and so the task of translating them is extremely difficult. I have not 

attempted to translate literally some of the terms quoted by me. 
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kffirmasana in one context may mean that it is the 
tortoise which serves as the seat (of a particular god or 
goddess— cf. the river goddess Yamuna who is kurnui- 
sand), while in another it would indicate that type of sitting 
pose in which ‘ the legs are crossed so as to make the heels 
come under the gluteals (Gudham nipidya gvlphdbhydm 
vyutkramem samdhitah I Etatkurmdsanam proletary yogn- 
siddhikaram param). The earliest example of this sitting 
pose, as I have elsewhere suggested, is to be found in the 
seated prototypes of 3iva-Pasupati on some Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa seals. Padmdsana may very well signify a lotus 
as the seat of the deity, but as a particular type of sitting pos¬ 
ture of a yogi it can be described as one in which 1 the two 
legs are kept crossed so that the feet are brought to rest on 
the thighs’ (Vrvorupari samsthdpya nbhe padatale sukham I 

Padmdsammidam proktam .). The kukkutasana as a 

sitting posture is a variety of padmdsana, where the whole 
weight of the body rests on two arms placed on the ground 
on both sides, the body thus hanging in the air (Padmasana- 
nrndhisthaya jdnvantaravinissrtau I Karan bhumau niveSyaitad 
vyomasthah kukkutasanam). When the thighs are placed 
together and the left foot rests upon the right thigh and the left 
thigh on the right foot it is known as virdsana (Bkatroruni 
samst hdpya pddam ekama theta ram 1 ur um pdde nivehjaitad- 
virdsanamuddhrtam). In the hhadrdsana, the heels of the 
legs which cross each other are placed under the testes and 
the two big toes of the feet are held by the hands. Rao says 
that ‘in the simhasana the legs are crossed as in the 
kurmdsam; the palms of the hands, with the fingers kept 
stretched out, rest supinely upon the thigh, while the mouth 
is kept open and the eyes are fixed upon the tip of the nose’ 
(Ndsagra~nyastanaya.no vydttamktra fjussttdhlh). A few of the 
eleven yogic asanas as mentioned in the A hirbudhnyasamhitd 
have been described above; many more are to he found in 
other texts. The Yydsa-bUsya while commenting on 
Patau jali’s Yoga-sutra, II. 46 (sthirasukhamdsanam) names 
as many as thirteen main varieties of Yogic asanas • 
padmdsana, virdsana, hhadrdsana, svastikdsana danddsana 
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sopafraya, paryahka, hrauncani§adana , hastinisadana > 
ustranisadana, samasayisthana, sthirasukha and yathdsukha. 
Some names in this list are the same as in the Ahirbudhnya 
one, but others are different. The sopd&raya variety here 
evidently refers to the type of yogic usana in which the aid 
of a yogapatta is necessary. The commentary has been 
unanimously dated by Sanskritists in the 4th century A.D., 
and it shows that all these varieties were well-known to the 
Indians before that date. 1 The A iruktatantra, as quoted in 
the Sabdakalpadruma, refers to innumerable asanas (as many 
as 84 lacs), and specially selects two among them, viz., 
siddhasana and kamaldsana. But in the representations of 
the deities and their accessories, very few of them are actually 
used. The most commonly depicted sitting posture among 
the above is the padnmsana which is illustrated by Fig. 5 in 
Plate 111 and Fig. 16 in Plate II. Virdsam is the mode in 
which the Indians usually sit and is illustrated by Figures 15 
and 18 in Plate II (No. 15 from an Ujjayini coin, No. 
18 from a Bharhut relief). The Aihole figure of Visnu, 
described by T. A. G. Rao as virdsanamurti, does not actually 
sit in the inrdsana mode, but is in a pose full of ease, which is 
known as sukhdsana, where one leg, generally the left one, 
rests flat on the seat while the right knee is raised up¬ 
wards from it and the right arm is stretched out on the 
raised knee. 2 The figure of Siva seated on his mount 
in Figure 12, Plate IX, is also depicted in a pose some¬ 
what similar to that of Aihole Visnu (it is from a gold coin 
of Sa^anka in the Indian Museum, Calcutta). A yogic 
asana which is sometimes to be found in the representations of 
deities but which is not included in the list given above 
is the utkutikdsana where one sits with heels kept close to the 
bottom and with the back slightly curved and the forearms 


1 Prof, H. D, Bhattaebarya has kindly drawn my attention to this passage, 
a For the Aihole Visnu figure, see T. A. G. Rao, <*p. dt ,, Vol, I, Pi* XAX. 
On the obverse of the coins of Narendravinata, the king is shown as seated on a 
couch in an almost similar pose, the left knee being flexed upwards ami the right 
leg bent at the knee resting on the seat. This pose is also sometimes described as 
mahardjanid. The Siinhunada variety of Avalokitesvara and the Manjnvara one of 
MailjuSri Bodhisattvas are usually depicted in this pose. 
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resting on the knees raised above tiie seat. In order to keep 
the knees firm in ttie position described, a cloth band known 
as yoyapaUa is tied round the raised knees (Pi. TV, Fig. 5). 
This sitting pose is used in some images of seated Kevala 
Karasimha (cf. the Halebidu figure illustrated by T. A. G. 
Biio in his book, Vol. I, PI. XLII) and of LakulisSa, the 
founder of the Paiiupata sect. Figure 2 in Plate IV shows a 
Yaksa, found at Maholi near Mathura and now in the 
Mathura Museum, who has a band passing round his raised 
left knee and his projecting belly. PanjahMsana can be 
understood in the sense of a sitting posture in which both the 
legs are made to dangle down front whatever type of seat the 
figure sits on ; this type of sitting posture is sometimes 
curiously described as ' seated in a European fashion,’ 
Seated figures of Maitreya in mediaeval Buddhist art are 
very frequently depicted in that mode; the figure of Ambikit 
on the reverse side of some coins of the Chandragupta- 
KnniaradevT type sits on her lion mount in this manner (PI. 
X, Fig. 8). Vajraparyahka, baddhapadmasana and mjrdsana 
—all seem to denote the type of sitting attitude similar io 
piidmdsana. The Tan}rasftru describes vajrdsdna as a kind 
of dsana in which the feet are placed on the thighs one upon 
another withjhe toes shown upwards and on which the hands 
are placed (Vrvoh padav kramdnnyasya janiinoh prdhmu- 
khahguH I Karan nidadhyaddkhyatam vajmsananuinutlamam). 
The Vajrayana sddhanas describe a type of Buddha image 
known as Yajrasana Buddha where the god is seated in the 
above pose with this difference that only his left hand with 
palm upwards is placed on his lap and the right touches the 
lotus-seat on which he is seated (bhuspartarrmdm) The 
oblong seat beneath the Bodhi-tree is also described as 
Yajrasana or the diamond throne in Buddhist texts. One 
of the commonest types of sitting modes is the arddhaparya- 
hhasana, known also as lalitasana or lalitaksepa, in which 
one leg, usually the left, is tucked upon the seat, while the 
light one dangles down along it. Many Brahmanical, 
Buddhist and Jain deities who are profusely endowed with 
ornaments are often depicted in this pose. In the couch 
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type coins of Chandragnpta II, the king is seated in this 
graceful pose with his right leg tucked up on the seat (a 
couch, paryahka) and the left leg hanging down. 1 

The word asana can also mean a seat or even a pedestal ; 
in the latter sense the word pltha is frequently used. Thus 
Padmapitha would indicate the lotus seat on which the 
deities are often seated. T. A. G. Rao refers to five 
different kinds of such asanas as mentioned in the Supra- 
bhedagama, viz., anantasam, simhasana, yogasana, 
padmasana and vimaldsana. ‘According to Chandrajfiana, 
anantasana is a triangular seat, siinhusana rectangular, 
rimaltisana hexagonal, yogasana octagonal,and padmdsana 
circular.' But the manner in which reference is made to 
these five types of asanas in the text proves that these were 
detached pitbas which were used on particular occasions 
for placing the image on them. The SupTabheddtjania wiites, 

’ a no nl a sun a should be used as the seat for the image when 
it has to witness amusements, siinhdsana when it has to be 
bathed, yogasana during invocation, padmasana during the 
conduct of worship, and vimaMsana when the offerings are 
offered.’ Rao describes four types of asanas or plthas, viz., 
bhadrapUha ( bhadrdsana ), kurmasana, pretasana and smiM- 
S ana. The height of the first is divided into 16 parts, ‘ of 
which one forms the thickness of the upana or the basal 
layer, four of the jagati or the next higher layer, thiec of 
the knmada, one of the pattikd, three of the kantha, ~ one 
of the second pattikd, two of the broader mahapattika and 
one of the ghrtamn, the topmost layer." 2 The bhadrasana 


1 J. Allan, C.C.G.D.B.M.. VI VI. Figs. 8, 9. 

= Tim MatsyapurSna (eh. Wi, vv. 1-4) also says that the height of the pxtha 
should be divided into 16 parts, of which one part should be buried underground, then 
the part known as jagati should consist of four parts, above it vftta one part, then 
pa J a also one part, above that kantha three parts, then kaxxtkapatta three parts, 
v rddhnapafta two parts and pa#t*3 one part ; all the parts of the pifha from he 
,agm to the topmost layer paffikd should be shown above ground tnxrgaina). Parallel 
to the surface of the po #ika should be made the pranalaka or the outward projecting 
channel for draining out water poured on the top of the Uhga or area which is 
placed on the pitha. In the case of the Urxga, however, its shaft goes through the 
whole length of the piflm along the hole carved in the centre of the latter. The 
MaUyapurdna mentions as many as ten different kinds of p*tfew which were used for 

36—1854 B. 
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referred to by Varahamihira in connection with the prelimi¬ 
nary consecration ( adhivasa ) of an image does not seem to 
have been such an elaborate asana or pltha; Utpala simply 
explains the term as rajdsana (perhaps he means a royal 
throne by this term). 1 According to the Tamil work 
Saivasamayanen, kurmasana is to be made of wood and is 
to be of oval shape; it should be four aiigulas high and twelve 
angulas broad, and the face and feet of a tortoise should be 
shown on it. Pretasana is really a yogic asana , in which 
the whole body lies rigid and motionless like a corpse; but 
when Camunda, one of the Seven Mothers ( matrka ) is described 
as pretdsam, the iconographers represent her as seated on a 
dead body. Rao surmises that here ‘ the Yogic asana has 
materialised into the above curious carcass-seat.’ But the 
association of a dead body with this very terrific aspect of the 
Devi is certainly not curious at all when we know that she is 
endowed with all that is terrific and hideous in mythology 
and art; she is described as pUitdhnd, (carrion-eater), holder 
of a khatvdiiga (the osseous shaft of the forearm capped by a 
skull) and a fleshless skeleton goddess ( kahkdlt ). Simhasana 
is a four-legged seat usually rectangular in shape; its legs 
are carved in the shape of four lions, thus laying special stress 
on its name. Some ancient and mediaeval Buddha figures 
have been found, below whose seat are carved one or two lions ; 
but this has been explained as symbolising the idea of Gotama 
Buddha as the lion of the Sakyas (Sakyasimha). 

Sayana or fully recumbent images of Hindu divinities 
are extremely rare. All that are known to me are 
principally associated with the Visnuite pantheon, though 
in some late mediaeval and modern Sakti images such 
as those of Kali, Siva is depicted lying u‘n£r the 
leet of the principal deity like Muyalaka or Apasmara- 
purusa (personifying the evil of ignorance) wriggling 


placing different kinds of deities; these were sthandila, vapi */at« . , 

purnacandra, vajri, padma, arddhaiaU and trikona'. ' A description ' ’J edi \ ma ^ ala ' 
is given next (ch. 262, w. 6-18). ^ 00 eac i those 

' Bfhatsamhits, ch. 69, y . 7: Mandapamadhue tthanJSi^ ,■ - 
sikatayatha kuS.il, 1 BhadrasanakrUOinopad^napaddni ny t*Sm! ^ 
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beneath the feet of Siva Nataraja. Again, in some mono¬ 
graphic reliefs (showing a definitely sectarian bias) a god 
of one sect is sometimes shown lying prone under the feet of 
a deity belonging to a different sect. Thus, in the Sarabha- 
murti of Siva, Narasimha, i.e., the man-lion incarnation of 
Visiiu, is shown underneath the curious hybrid form of Siva 
as Sarabha; in some Vajrayana Buddhist images, Gaiiapati 
the cult deity of one of the five principal Brahmanieal cults is 
also depicted in this attitude in the pedestals of such deities 
as Parnaiavari, Aparajita and others (in this case, Ganapati 
may symbolise Vighnaraja, the obstacle in the way of the 
sadhaka, of which he is the remover according to the Hindu 
mythology, whence his name Vighnantaka). If we leave them 
aside, all of which are in the way of subordinate figures, the two 
principal types of fully recumbent images belonging to the 
Brahmanieal and Buddhist pantheon are those of Sesa^ayana 
of Visnu and the Mahaparinirvanamurti of Buddha. 
Jala^ayin and Vatapatra^ayin aspects of Visnu, which are 
ideologically similar to his Sesa^ayanamurti, are also re¬ 
presented in this particular attitude; Jala^ayin is the same 
as Sesagayana, while the VatapatraiSyin aspect shows the 
god as an infant lying on a banyan leaf floating in the waters, 
and sucking one of his big toes. The Sesa^ayana or Ananta- 
fSayana depicts the adult god recumbent on the folds of Adi 
or Ananta Naga, the hoods of the latter serving as a canopy 
over his head; there are several other figures shown round 
him, the chief among whom is IjaksmI who is shampooing 
his legs. In the terracotta relief from the brick temple at 
Bhitargaon (5th century A.D.) and the stone relief from the 
stone temple at Deogarh (6th century A.D.), the demons 
Madhu and Kaitabha in a fighting mood are also shown by 
his side. This type of Visnu image is one of the commonest 
images enshrined in the main sanctum of the South Indian 
Yaisnava shrines of some antiquity and importance; there it 
is specially designated as Banganatha or Bangasvaml. 
Really however, this type is nothing but an elaborate plastic 
representation of the cosmic god Narayana who is one of the 
constituent elements comprising the developed cult picture of 
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Bhagavatism or Vaisnavism, the others being Vasudeva and 
Yisnu. The ManusamhitA (I, 10) and the MahabMrata 
(XII, 341) record that the waters were called Naras because 
they were the sons of Kara, and since they were the first 
resting place of Prajapati, he came to be known as Narayana. 1 
The ideology underlying the concept of Narayana even goes 
back to the age of the Rgveda where the original principle 
known as ViSvakarman is described in this manner : * That 

which is beyond the sky, beyond the earth, beyond gods and 
spirits,—what earliest embryo did the Avaters contain, in 
which all the gods were beheld? The waters contained that 
earliest embryo in which all the gods were collected. One 
(receptacle) rested upon the navel of the unborn, wherein all 
beings stood.’ 3 This explanation of the recumbent images 
of Yisnu shows the ideological difference that exists between 
them and the Mahaparinirvana images of Buddha. The 
Ananta&iyanamiirti of Visnu, sculptured in one of the side 
niches of the Deogarh temple just referred to, is one of the 
finest presentations of this motif in Indian art. Farnell 
detected in it a real resemblance to the Stockholm Endvmion, 
and Smith endorsed his A’iew; the latter scholar, after repro¬ 
ducing both the figures side by side, observed, ‘ The peculiar 
character of the Gupta sculpture seems to me to be un¬ 
doubtedly derived from Greece. There is no direct copying of 
Hellenistic models as there was in the Gandhara school, but 
I feel sure that somehow or other the Gupta artist drank at the 
fountain of Greek inspiration.’ 3 Smith himself says in the 
same connection that the Deogarh relief is thoroughly Indian 
in its theme and treatment, although the artist ' has felt 
and understood the European sculptor’s conception of a 
beautiful pose.’ It should be noted, however, that the 

» Apo Tiara iff prokta apo vai narasunatah 1 Td yadasyayanam purram 
taaminndrayanah smrtah. The Mahabharata couplet is in a slightly altered form •— 
Nivrttilaksano dharmastathabhyudayiko ’pi ca 1 Naran&mayamm khyatamuhamckah 
sanatanohW Apo ndra iti prokta apo tai narasunacah 1 Ayanam mama tatpurvamato 
Naraijano hyaham. 

* R. V., X, 82, 5 and 6; Paro dha para end p r thirya pa ro devebhirasarairya. 
dast, 1 ham scidgarbham prathama i»i dadhra apo yatra devah somapatyanta afire 1 
Ajasya nUbharadhyekamarpitam yasmin vis pant bhuvanani tasthuli 

3 Ost Asiatische Zeitschrift, 1914, p. 25, Figs. 17 and 18a 
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resemblance (how far real it is, is a matter of opinion) exis s 
only in the placing # of the legs in both the figures; a careful 
scrutiny will show that the head, the attitude of the bands 
and many other features are entirely different in the two 
reliefs. It will be too much to say on the basis of a slight 
parallelism in the display of legs of two recumbent figures 
that the sculptor of one of them was indebted for Ins 
conception of the recumbent pose and its presentation to that 

of the other. - . , 

I have already referred to several Nrtyamurtis of 

Brahma&cal deities like Siva, Krsna and others while 
explaining the hand-pose known as dandahasta or gajahasta. 
Of them, those of Siva are the most varied and remark¬ 
able. Siva, according to the Hindu mythology, is a 

great master in the art of dancing. In fact, nHyaMstra 
is specially associated with this great go . ie 
dharmottara (Bk. Ill, ch. 73, vv. 46-8) tells us that 
MaheSvara represents the science of dancing, as the various 
other sciences like itiliasa (history), dhanurveda (archery), 
ayurveda (medicine), phalavcda (fruit-culture), pancaratra 
(a religious system), pteupata (another religious system), 
etc. are represented by Prajapati, Satakratu (ncia , 
Dhanvantari, Mahi (the Earth goddess), Samkarsana and 
Rudra respectively. The Natya&stra of Bharata mentions 
as many as one hundred and eight modes of dancing, and 
the Saivagamas also state that Siva knew the same number 
of dancing modes. According to the Visnudharmottara 
(Bk. III. ch. 2, w. 1-0), the knowledge of monograph) 
depends on the correct understanding of the rules of Gitra 
(sculpture in the round, relievo and pictorial representation); 
a true master)' in the latter again is unattainable without a 
knowledge of‘the art of dancing, which again is supplemen¬ 
tary to one’s full acquaintance with the science of music. 

i Coomaraswamy says that ‘certain of the dance poses possess not merely a 

general linguistic, but also a special hieratic significance-Many of the gods are 

themselves dancers, and. in particular, the everlasting operation of creation com 
tinuance. and destruction-the Eternal Becommg. informed by All-pervading Energy 
...is marvellously represented in the dance of Siva He also exhibits dances of 
triumph and destruction.‘—Coomaraswamy and Gopalaknshnayya. op. ctt.. pp. 24 25. 
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The 26th chapter of Book III of th^ same text deals 
with the names and descriptions of various types of hand- 
poses which are adopted in the different modes of dance 
(nrtyahastavyavasthdvarnana) . These names are — caturasra, 
VTtta, laghumukha, arala, khatakdmukha, aviddha, valcTosam- 
vydsva(?), recita, arddharecita , avahitthah, pallavita, 

nitamba, kedavardhani, latakhya, karihasta (the same as 
!7 ajahasta or dandahasta discussed above), paksoddyota, 
artha(?)vardhita, garudapaksa, dandapaksa, urdhvamanda- 
laja, parSvamandalaja, pa ri vdrdha m and ala, uromandah, 
istasvastika ( ?) , avani, padmakauiika, alipallava, ulvana, lalita 
and balita (verses 8-13). To the above fafrlv formidable list 
will have to be added twenty-two asamyuta- and thirteen sam- 
yuta-hastas, the names of some of which are already familiar 
to us. I have referred earlier in this chapter to Poduval’s 
division of the hand-poses into two groups, viz., samyuta and 
asamyuta ; our text here names the constituents of each 
group. The following are the 22 asamyutahastas adopted by 
one expert in dancing -.—pataka, tripataka, kartare(i)mukha, 
ardhacandra atd(rd?)la, gum(tuka)tmda, musti, Mkhira 
(should be hkhara), kapittha, khatakamukha, sueyardha 
padmakota mrgaMrsa , mrga, Ungula, kalapadma, catura, 
bhramara hamsasya , hamsapaksa, sandamh and mukula 
(verses 1-4) The thirteen samyutahastas are: —anjali, 
apo a, karkata,svasUka, khataka, vardhamdna, utsahga 
m?idha or msadha dola, puspaputa, makara, gajadanta 
and avahittha (vardhamana is again mentioned after 

fyv’ ^ th y\ W ° uld e " hance the ™mber to 14 ; verses 

in tfc* ^ • 1St g 7 en , ab0Ve 18 to a 2 reat ex tent similar 
to the various nrtyahastas mentioned in the Natyaiastra 

of Bharata and there is very little doubt that much of 
it rf not a 1, was borrowed from the same work. NandikeSvara, 
the traditional author of the Abhinaya-darpana speaks 
of as many as 28 single (asamyuta) and' 24 1- 
bmed (samyuta) hand-poses (hastas). His list is not the same 
as the T isnudharmottara list, inasmuch as it supplier' us 
w,th a few names like ardhapatclka, maydra , candrakaL sar M - 
siW, simhamukha, tamrocuda and triiula in the case’ of the 
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asamyuta types ( mrga in the Visnudharmottara list is omitted 
and solapadma in his list is probably the same as kdlapadma 
in the other list); the samyuta hastas in the Abhinayadarpana 
are more numerous, and new names, such as Siva-lihga, 
kartari-svastika, sakata, faiikha, cakra, samputa, paid, 
kilaka, matsya, kurma, varaha, garuda, naga-bandha, khatva 
and bherunda are included in the list which, however, omits 
four, viz., vardhamana, nisidha, makara and gajadanta from 
the V imudharmottara one ( khataka in the latter is a mistake 
for kataka which is written as kataka-vardhana in the former). 
These have been elaborately described in the Abhinayadarpana, 
and the joint authors of The Mirror of Gesture have made 
elaborate comments on the description and have illustrated 
many of these hand-poses by drawings from old sculptures and 
from life (Coomaraswamy and Gopalakrishnayya, The Mirror 
of Gesture, 2nd Edition, pp. 45 ff. and plates VII, VIII, 
XIV-XX). The names of some of these hand-poses were also 
used in designating several of the dancing modes which are 
described in detail in Bharata’s work. The great temple of 
Siva-Nataraja at Chidambaram contains well-arranged illus¬ 
trations of these interesting dance poses and the artists 
appended fully descriptive labels to each. 1 But these sculp¬ 
tures, mainly carved on the walls flanking the passages in the 
great gopurams of the temple, are comparatively late—none 
of them dating from a period earlier than the 13th century 
A.I).; again the reliefs illustrating the karanas contain mainly 
the figures of female dancers. The principal image of 
Siva in the main sanctum of the temple, however, depicts him 
‘ dancing his cosmic dance, the right foot trampling down 
Muyalaka, the left raised in the kuhcitapada with one right 
hand sounding the cosmic drum, the other in the abhayahasta, 

1 The inscribed dance sculptures in the temple were first noticed at some 
length in the Madras Epigraphical Report for 1914 ; but the account was not fully 
comprehensive. V. N. Naidu, S. Naidu and V. R. Pantulu, in their joint work on 
Tdntfavalakfanam, published in 1936 by G. S. Press, Mount Road, Madras, have 
collected a good deal of information about them and have reproduced the 4th chapter, 
entitled Taijdavalaksanarn, of Bbarata’s Ndtya4dstra % and given the English 
translation thereof. Their reproduction of the photographs of the karanas with the 
English translation of the descriptive inscriptions, as well as the glossary explaining 
the highly technical terms furnished by them, is interesting. 
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with one left hand holding the fire and the other in dandahasta 
pose.’ 1 Numerous bronze replicas of the same type of danc¬ 
ing Siva are found in Southern India, but most of them 
belong to the 14th or 15th century A.D. or cveu later. Much 
earlier figures of Siva dancing in various ways have been 
found in the Brahmanical cave shrines at Ellora, and T. A. 
G. Eao has rendered useful service to students of iconography 
by recognising in them two of the katanas or dance poses 
described in detail in Bharata’s work. Plates LXII and 
LXIII in his 2nd volume are reproductions of two Ellora 
panels which illustrate the hatisama and lalita modes of dance 
as described by Bharata. Several other South Indian bronze 
and stone figures of Siva, of the mediaeval period, reproduced 
by him portray other dance poses such as lalMa-titaka, catura 
and talasamsphotita as delineated in the NatyaMstra. Siva 
dancing in the catura mode has been recognised in an early 
relief at Badami. The mediaeval dancing images of Siva 
that have been found in Bengal usually show him ten- 
armed and dancing vigorously on the back of his mount 
Nandin; this fits well the Matsyapurana passage which says 
that the god endowed with ten arms and wielding elephant 
hide should be shown dancing on his bull (*259, 10-11 ; 
VaimkhastMnaham krtva nrtyabhinayasamsthitah || Nrtyan- 
dasabhujah kdnjo gajacarmadharastathd). In much earlier 
Indian art, especially the Central Indian art of the Sunga 
period, many reliefs depict male and female dancers; 
PI. IT, Pig- 23, depicts two of the four dancing apsards in 
the scene of Mara’s defeat (with none of the katanas in 
the Tdndavalahmmm could I fully identify these two 
dance types). But, for the earliest Indian representation 
of dancing posture we shall have to go back to the 
art of the Indus Valley. Several female figurines, 


1 The Ainiumadbhedagama and Uttarak&mik&gama give a full description of 
this dance pose. The former names it as the first kind of dance and describes eight 
different other modes, though it says that in all there are 108 different kinds. The 
latter calls the Nafcarija dance as bhujahgatmsa- t but the bhujatigatratita, karana 
No* 24 in the list of 108 dances in the Tandavakkeana chapter of Bharata'a 
Nufyaidsfra, is somewhat different. 
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bronze and terracotta ones, have been discovered at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, which have been explained 
by Marshall and others as dancers. But the most interesting 
discovery, in this connection, is that of a mutilated figure 
of dark grey slate at Harappa, which has been described 
by Marshall as the statue of a male dancer. The pose 
of the dancer is full of movement and swing; he stands 
on his right leg with the body from the waist upwards 
bent well round to the left, both arms thrown out in the 
same direction, and the left leg raised high in front. 
Marshall says, * Although its contours are soft and effeminate, 
the figure is that of a male and it seems likely that it was 
ithyphallic, since the membrum virile was in a separate 
piece. I infer, too, from the abnormal thickness of the 
neck, that the dancer was three-headed or at any rate three¬ 
faced and I conjecture that he may represent youthful Siva 
Nataraja. On the other hand, it is possible that the head 
was that of an animal.’ 1 Whichever suggestion of Marshall 
be correct, it appears that this is one of the earliest cult- 
objects depicted in the attitude of dancing. 

Another mode in which certain figures were depicted 
in the monographic art of ancient and mediaeval India is 
the flying one. It is usually adopted in the representation 
of the garland-bearing and flower-throwing attendants or 
accessories of the principal cult deity or his emblem. 
The early Buddhist monuments of Bharhut, Sanchi, 
Amaravati, etc., and the Jaina caves of Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri near Bhuvanesvar (Orissa) contain many such 
figures. They are usually divided into two main groups 
by the artists; the first are hybrid in appearance, their 
upper half being human with wings attached to the shoulders, 
their lower half being bird-like, while the second are entirely 
human even without the appendage of wings. According 
to monographic terminology, the former are the Gandharvas, 
the latter being the Vidyadharas. The early Mathura 
artists make frequent use of these two types and their 

i Marshall. Vol. I, p. 46. 

36-1864 B. 
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tendency to differentiate between them is clear. 1 Fig. 9 
in PI. IV is based on one of the Vidyadharas shown hover¬ 
ing in the sky with flower basket in his right hand, carved 
on the top part of the prabhavall of the Katra Buddha. 
There are no wings and the artist has in a very characteris¬ 
tic manner suggested the flying attitude. The garland-bear¬ 
ing cherubim and male and female flying figures were also fre¬ 
quently employed by the Hellenistic craftsmen of Gandbara. 
The indigenous artists of the Gupta period made occasional 
use of flying couples of Vidyadharas, sometimes the male ones 
carrying swords in their hands (cf. M.A.S.I., No. 25, PI. XV, 
Fig. a); but the hybrid flying figures were not discontinued. 
The Vimudharmottara (Bk. in, ch. 42, w. 9-10) describes 
this mode of representing the Vidyadhara couple in the follow¬ 
ing manner: Rudraprainanah kartavydstatha vidyadhara 
nrpa 1 Sapatmka$ca te Mryd mdlydlahkdradhfirinah\\ Khadga- 
hastasca te karyd gagane vdthava bhuvi. The sculptors of 
the mediaeval period introduce a new canon in using 
these motifs. They not only retain both the variants, 
viz., the Vidyadharas and the Gandharvas, but allot 
well-marked position to both in their comprehensive scheme 
of decorating the stele (prabhavall). The hybrid couples, 
not being depicted now in the usual flying pose, are shown 
playing on musical instruments just above the makara motif 
on either side of the central figure, while the entirely human 
garland-bearing figures, sometimes singly and at other times 
with their consoits placed on their bent legs, are shown hover¬ 
ing on either side of the Mrttimukha. The Manasara (p. 370, 
vv. 7-9) describes the Vidyadharas and probably also their 
flying posture in this manner: Pumtah prsthapadau ca 
IdngalaMmveva ca I Jdnvdkitau ( ?janvdsrayakrtau) hastau 
gopuroddhrtahastakau || Evam vidyadhardh proktdh sarvd- 
bharanabhusitah. The second of the above'three lines, espe¬ 
cially its last part, is difficult of interpretation (probably 

i V. A. Smith. * Jaina Stupa and other antiquities of Mathura,' PI XVI 
Fig. 1. Two flying figurines are depicted side by side, the one to the left with its 
mutilated face is purely human while the other is a mixed being. Smith says, how¬ 
ever, about the former, 1 The mutilated male figure to the left of the umbrella'seems 
to be intended for a Gandh&rva/ 
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there is some mistake here in the text), but the meaning of 
the third line is quite clear. The first line most probably 
describes the flying pose in a very characteristic way ; it means 
‘with ploughshare-like legs (shown) in front of the back. 
This appears to be a very significant mode of describing the 
flying posture which is depicted in the late Gupta and mediaeval 
reliefs by the legs flexed backwards near the knees, the feet 
resembling the handle of the plough, and the knees, the 
metal ploughshare itself. The Mdnasdra describes the 
Gandharvas, after the manner of their representation in 
mediaeval art, as being not in the flying posture but either 
dancing or standing and playing on musical instruments , 
but their hybrid character is emphasised. 1 On rare 
occasions, more important divinities are also represented as 
flying in the sky. Thus, the top section of the relief 
showing the AnantaSayana Visnu in the Deogarh temple, 
already referred to, shows divinities like Hara-Parvati, 
Tndra and Karttikeya flying in the air ; they are seated on 
their respective mounts which, as their tensely strained legs 
and bodies show, are soaring through space. 

Reference in passim may now be made to the conven¬ 
tional representation of the clouds in early and medieval 
Indian art, in order to indicate the firmament through 
which the above figures fly. In the Kushan and early 
Gupta stone reliefs, the sky is hardly indicated on their 
background. On early Kushan coins, however, especially 
on some of the coins of Wema Kadpbises and Huvishka, 
the imperial busts are shown as rising from the clouds. 
The clouds are suggested by uneven clots or dots clustering 
together below the bust; the Kushan kings, claimed 
to^be the sons of heaven, and could very appropriately use 
such as well as other devices like fire issuing from the 
shoulders, halo encircling their heads, etc., in their busts on 
the coins (c/. Gardner, B.M.C.G.G.S.1., pp. 124-25, PI. 
XXV, Figs. 6-9, PI. XXVn, Figs. 8-11, 13, 14 etc.). On a 

i Mdnasdra, p. 370. w. 9-10: N[tyam ta vainavam vapi vafakham 
sthanakam lu call GitavinavidhdnaiSca gandharvdsccti kallujale 1 Caranam palu- 
samanani cordhvakdyam tu narabham H Vadanam garudabhdvam bahukau ca 
paksayuklau. 
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fragmentary stone relief in the Gandhara room of the Indian 
Museum, probably depicting the Syama Jataka, the 
antariksa region is indicated not only by the round disc of 
the moon on its top section, but also by blotches of stone in 
an undulating roll suggestive of clouds (cf. N. G. Majumdar, 
A Guide to the Gandhara Sculptures in the Indian Museum, 
Part II, p. 107). In the early and late mediaeval art, 
however, a distinct layer of lozenge-shaped stone with wavy 
or undulating sides serves as the background of the garland- 
bearers on the top corners of the prabhdvaJi; it is by this 
device that the artists 'wanted to indicate the sky full of 
wavy clouds. 

The Hindus from the very early times were excessively 
fond of displaying ornaments in the images of their gods and 
goddesses. Most parts of the body—the head, the ears, 
the nose, the neck, the breasts, the upper and lower arms, 
the palms and fingers, the torso, the waist, the hip, the 
ankles, the feet had their various appropriate ornaments. 
Griinwedel long ago observed this innate feature of the 
Indian monographic art and remarked, 1 The heroic form 
of Indian sculptured figures has been, and at all times 
remained, the same, they are decked as for gala occasions.. 
This form has been preserved with unalterable tenacity 
through the whole history of Indian art, and even in 
neighbouring countries’ (Buddhist AH, p. 31). The 
principal cult images of Buddhism and Jainism were no 
doubt free from this peculiar feature; but the ornaments 
which could not be shown on their body were depicted 
with greater zeal on the images of most of the subordinate 
deities like the Bodhisattvas and the Sasanadevatas. Of all 
the important types of the male Bodhisattvas, only one, vis., 
Sirphanada Loke^vara, is known to be without any ornaments 
(nirhhusana); but the above peculiarity of this" variety of 
Avalokite^vara can only be explained on the basis of his ideo¬ 
logical affinity with Siva whose anthropomorphic form is 
usually least endowed with ornaments. Even the very images 
of Buddha himself of the mediaeval period— especially in 
Eastern India, were sometimes endowed with jewelled crown 
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(kirita) and an elaborately designed torque. 1 Even the 
images of divinities sbown in the Yogic postures, such as the 
yoga varieties of Visnu and the Yoga-Daksinamurti of Siva, 
are decorated with ornaments, though their number may not 
be as many as in the other types of images (in the case of 
some Siva figures, these are shown as made of rudraksa, a 
kind of sacred seed).* The Indian practice of endowing even 
the dhyana-yoga images of deities with ornaments goes back 
to the period of the Indus Valley culture; the prototype of 
Siva-PaSupati on the seals is decorated with a number of 
bracelets, armlets, torques or a pectoral-like thing and a 
horned crown. This frequent and excessive display of orna¬ 
ments on the images of their divinities by the Indians had an 
effect on the modelling of the human figure from the artistic 
point of view. Griinwedel has observed that ‘the ornament, in 
the painfully careful execution it received, hindered very 
considerably the development of the human figure, since it 
always retained the conventional type for the forms ’ (op. 
cit., p. 31). It must be said, however, that, unlike the 
Greek artists, the Indians were not in the habit of emphasis¬ 
ing the muscles on the body ; thus, though the ornaments 
no doubt arrested the outline of the physical form being freely 
displayed, still the effect was not as harmful as could other¬ 
wise be feared. Therefore, the same scholar’s remark that 
‘ the shoulders loaded with broad chains, the arms and legs 
covered with metal ring, the bodies encircled with richly 
linked girdles, could never have attained an anatomically 
correct form ’ should be accepted with some modification. 

It will be necessary now to describe some typical orna¬ 
ments which are commonly displayed on the different limbs 
of the divine image. There is no doubt that these were 
worn by the people themselves for whose religious use the 

i N, G, Majumdar would recognise the Adi-Buddha in them {V* R, S, i 
Hep., 192GY, Mns. Notes, pp. 7-IG A Figs. 4-6), But Coomaraswamv has disputed 
this suggestion and described them simply os the 1 Crowned Buddha J. R . d, 5,, 
1928 , p, 837 . 

* The two figures o! Kara and Narayana on one of the side niches of Beogarh 
temple are shown as two sages wearing no ornaments on their body ; cf* T. A, G, 
Rao* op, oft, VoL II, PJ. LXXL Rao wrongly describes them as Jeana and Yoga 
Dakfinamnrtia of Siva, 
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images were made. The various types of head-gear have 
been grouped by the author of the Manasdra under the 
general term mauli, which, according to him, are subdivided 
into jata-makuta, kinta~makuta, karanda-makuta, sirastraka, 
kuntala, keiabandha, dhammilla and alaka-cudaka. It may 
be seen that in the above list the 2nd, 3rd and 4th denote 
different types of crowns, while the rest so many different 
modes of dressing the hair. The jatdmakuta, specially 
enjoined to be depicted on the heads of Brahma, Rudra and 
ManonmanI, consists of matted locks of hair done up into the 
form of a tall crown on the centre of the head; it is some¬ 
times adorned with jewels, a crescent and a skull, the two 
latter being used in the case of those worn by Rudra-Siva. 
One of the names of Rudra-Siva is KaparddI which means 
* one whose matted locks wave spirally upward" like the top 
of a shell ’ (some Buddha figures of the Saka-Kushan period 
at Mathura have the kapardda type of jata-makuta on their 
heads; cf. the Katra Buddha, sketched in Fig. 5, PL UT). 
Several types of this variety of head-gear are reproduced by 
T. A. G. Rao in his book, Yol. I, Pig. YU and IX; those in 
the 2nd plate have been described by him as jatdbandha or 
jatdbalaya and jatabhara. 1 Kinta-makuta , specially 
appropriate for Narayana, according to the Manasdra, ‘ is a 
conical cap sometimes ending in an ornamental top carrying 
a central pointed knob 1 (Rao). This type of head-gear was 
not worn, however, exclusively by the God Narayana- Visnu; 
it could also be worn by Surya and Kubera. Yarahamihira 
not only describes Visnu as kundalalcintadharj (wearing ear¬ 
rings and Virita crown), but also says that Ravi should be 
wearing a muhita ( mukutadhdn ) and Kubera should be 
vdma-kintl, i.e., the kirlta should be placed slantingly on the 
left side of his bead.* Figure 8 in Plafe TY shows the outline 

1 Kao quotes some extracts from UttaraHmikagunui. describing the us nix a 
in -which tho jatfimakuta is included; hot, as be says, the description \ somewhat 
unintelligible, Vol. I, pp. 27-28. 

a BrhaLmmhita, eh. 57, w. 32, 47. 57; according to TTtpala, muhita rnmili 
and kinfa are used in the same sense. The extant images show that in most eases 
there is very little difference between the crown worn by Visnu and that worn by 
Bfirya. 
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of a kirita-makuta ; the so-called basket-like head-dress worn 
by 8akra in the Hellenistic art of Gandhara seems to be an 
early variant of the former (Pl. IV, Fig. 7). Karanda-makuta 
is shaped like a conical basket with the narrow end shown 
upwards. This is the type of crown peculiar to most of the 
other gods and the goddesses and is indicative of subordinate 
status according to Rao. Sirastraka (sirastmna) is an 
elaborate turban which is so frequently shown on the heads 
of the Yaksas, Nagas, Yidyadbaras and other male figures 
depicted in the early Indian art of the Sunga period. The 
figure of Siva on the Sirkap seal seems also to wear this 
elaborate turban (PL X, Fig. 4); the type of head-gear shown 
on the head of composite deity on the Hephthalite seal (PL X, 
Fig. 2) is a very interesting one which cannot be named 
with precision. It may be described as tri&kha mentioned 
in some texts as a type of head-dress ‘ with three peaks ’. 
Kuntala, kedabandha, dhammilla and alakacudaka are, as 
has been said above, different modes of dressing the hair. 
These are appropriate to different goddesses, according to 
Mamsara; thus, the first is shown on the head of Indira 
(LaksmI), the first and second on those of Sarasvatl and 
Savitri. The third and fourth are not mentioned in associa¬ 
tion with aiiy goddess, but the former is recommended for 
the wives of such subordinate rulers like Mandalikas and the 
latter * for the women who carry torches before a king and 
the wives of the king’s sword-bearers and shield-bearers.’ 1 
A mode of dressing the hair which was being used by the 
Eastern Indian artists in the representation of youthful 
Krsna and other divinities from the late Gupta period 
onwards has been described by some archaeologists as 
kakapaksa which is explained in the lexicons as 

mastakaparhadvaye kesaracanavUesah ’ i.e., a type of 
arranging the hair on the two sides of the head (for illustration 

1 T. A. G. Kao, op. cil., Vol. I, pp. 26-30. The Manasdra {P. K. Acarya’s 
edition, p. 314) lays down that fcirtfa is to be worn by a Sarvabhauma, i.e., the ruler 
whose rule extends to the shores of the four hounding oceans and hy an Adhiraja, 
i.e., one holding sway over seven provinces, horondoinoku^o is to be worn by a 
Narendra, i.e., one ruling over three provinces, or sometimes even by a Cakravartin. 
(evidently a ruler o a lesser dignity than a Sarvabhaumaj in thi3 context). 
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of this mode on some figures of Krsna at Paharpur, c/., 
M.A.S.I., No. 55, PI. XXVIII). In the Hellenistic art of 
Gandhara, different modes of dressing the hair are shown 
by the artists on the heads of Avalokitesvara and Maitreya; 
the former has his hair tastefully arranged upwards with 
jewelled bands encircling it, while the latter has long hair 
tied sideways in a double knot just on the centre of the 
cranium. Spooner has referred to the later Buddhist texts 
in general which speak of different hair arrangements for 
different Bodhisattvas {A.S.I.A.R., 1906-07, p, 116). In 
some late Gandhara and most of the Gupta and post-Gupta 
Buddha images, the hair is arranged schematically in separate 
short curls, each curl turning from left to right (daksina- 
vartakefa, a rmhdpurusalaksana). The so-called cranial 
bump on the head of the Buddha images of early and late 
periods, wrongly described as u&fisa, the first of the 82 
mahapurusalaksanas, is, as has been shown by me elsewhere, 
nothing but the plastic form of hair done up in a top-knot in 
the centre of the head (, I.H.Q., 1931, pp. 199-514 & pis.). 
Moti Chandra has collected a lot of information about 
1 cosmetics and coiffure in ancient India ’ and has illustrated 
his elaborate article with very useful drawings ( J.1.8.0.A ., 
Vol. VIII, 1940, pp. C2-144). 

The custom of perforating the ear-lobes and ears for 
the insertion of various types of ear ornaments is very old in 
India, and it is still current mainly among the women here 
though in a much restricted manner; but in ancient and 
mediaeval times it was common to both men and women. 
The ceremony of karnavedha (perforation of the ear) is one 
of the important samskcras in the life of a twice-born, and the 
wearing of kundalas was once regarded as one of the privileges 
of a brahmacarin (student initiate) and of a grhastha (house¬ 
holder). The physical peculiarity of long and distended ears 
and ear-lobes, which was the direct outcome of the wearing 
of heavy and broad ear-ornaments, came to be regarded as a 
sign of beauty and greatness (cf. prthukarnata as one of the 
signs of greatness in men). The long and distended ear-lobes 
of the figures of Buddha belonging to different periods and 
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localities in India also emphasise this peculiar custom. The 
AgnipuTuna describes the image of Buddha named by it as 
Santatman Che of the tranquil soul ’) in this manner : 
Suntdtma lainbakarnasca gauraiigascdmbaravrtah (‘Santatina 
is long-eared, fair in complexion and clad in garments’). 
Different kinds of ear-rings {kundalas) are shown on the ears 
of different types of divinities. Rao refers to five kinds of 
ear-ornaments, viz., patra-kuiidala, nakra~kundala ) su nk It a- 
patra-kundala, ratna-kundala and sarpa-kundalu. Their very 
names indicate that they were made of cones of cocoanut- ot 
palmyra-leaves or even thin gold leaves, (metal, ivory 01 
wooden piece) in the shape of the mythical makafa (a crocodile¬ 
like animal), cut sections of conch-shells, jewels, and (metal, 
ivory or wooden piece) fashioned like a cobra, respectively. 
Siva and sometimes Ganapati are adorned with sarpa- 
kundalas, the patta- and saiikhapatfa-ku'tidalas are usually 
shown on the ears of the goddesses like Uma and others, while 
nakfd-kundala and ratna-kundala can with equal appropriate¬ 
ness be used to decorate the ears of the divinities of both sex. 
Varaliamihira describes \ isnn, Burya and Baladeya as 
kiritakundaladhan, kuridalabhusitavadana and bibhrat 
kundalamekam, respectively. The ornament on ihe nose is 
known by the name of vesara (not a Sanskrit word) and is not 
to be found in early Indian images; in late figures of youthful 
Krsna and goddesses like Badbika and her attendants, tins 
ornament and its variants sometimes appear, Various kinds 
of ornaments were and are still used to decorate the neck, their 
names being niska, hdra , graiveyaka, etc. The eailiest f° ui i 
of neck-ornaments is to be found in the representations of 
Siva-Pasupati’s prototype in Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, 
and it seems that the pectoral-like object hanging from the 
neck and adorning the breasts is really nothing but a 
concentric row of neck-chains or torques. In the 33ul hymn 
of the Rgvcda, Rudra is described as wearing a beautiful 
niska; in many other Vedic texts niska is mentioned. Niska 
in most of the passages signifies a neck-ornament (necklace, 
torque, etc.), and it was first suggested by E. Thomas on 
the authority of the Rgveda passage that the term there 

37—1854 B. 
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meant a necklace made up of niska coins. 1 Hara also 
means a torque or a necklace, and various types of it were 
current in ancient and mediaeval India, as the neck- 
ornaments of the extant images show. Surya is expressly 
described by Varahamihira as pralambahan (with a long 
torque hanging from his neck), and Hara (Siva) is described 
in monographic texts as * loaded with the weight of haras ’ 
(hara bhararpito Harahj). Another term which is used to 
denote a broad necklace in Sanskrit literature is graiveyaka 
which almost invariably adorns the neck and breasts of the 
Yaksa and other figures in Central Indian art. In many 
cases these necklaces are adorned with jewel-pendants and 
the jewel par excellence adorning the breasts of Visnu is 
kaustubha (\ isnu is described by - Varahamihira as 
A a us tu bha manibh usitoraska) . - The long necklace or garland 
hanging down from the neck below the knees, known as 
vaijayanti (also sometimes loosely called vanamala) is 
peculiar to Visnu; according to the Visnupurana, it is 
five-formed for it is made up of five different gems, viz., the 
emerald, pearl, blue stone (nila), ruby and diamond 
associated with the five elements- The yajnopavita or the 
sacred thread which is invariably worn by the male members 
of the twice-born is found on the images of the gods from 
the Gupta period onwards; in the earlier images it is not 
usually to be found. In mediaeval sculptures, what appears 
to be the representation of a jewelled yajnopavita sometimes 
accompanies that of the cotton one; all this, of course, is 


1 E ' Thomas, Ancient Indian Weights, p. 35 . D. K. Bhandarkar in his 
Carmichael Lectures (19211 further pursued the ides and suggested that in some 
contexts mska meant a gold coin, while in others, a necklace made of coins (pp 65419) ■ 
S. K. Chakravartt, however, suggests that the word always meant * necklace (Studies 
m /Insrenl Indian Numismatics, p. 22fL). 

* The breasts of Visnu, Buddha and the Jmas are also characterised by the 
artsoko mark. Stlvatsa ts a sort of hairy mole, one of the mahajn.rusatakLas- 
Utpala explains it as a 'rorndvana Ra 0 says, ‘In sculpture this mole is represented 
by a flower of four petals arranged in the fern, of rhombus, or bv a simple equilateral 
triangle, and is invar,ably placed on the right side of (he chest.’ In several medieval 
Vispn figures of the northern and eastern India, I could recognise this mark. In 
Chapter V of this book, I ^ve referred to a symbol and its variants frequently to 

1^‘uX u^JT " ■”“ b » 
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placed in the upaviti fashion, i.e., it encircles the torso from 
the top of the left shoulder and below the right arm. 
Sometimes the skin of an antelope ( krmasara ) is thrown 
over the body of such deities like Nara and Narayana (cf. the 
Deogarh relief). 

Channavlra, according to Rao, is ‘a kind of flat 
ornament, a kind of jewelled disc, meant to be tied on the 
rnakuta or hung round the neck by a string so as to lie over 
the chest.’ But Rao is not quite sure about his explanation; 
the ornament is mentioned very often in the monographic 
texts. An ornament made of two chain-like objects worn 
crosswise on the torso, one in the upainti and the other in the 
pntcimvUi fashion (the latter is just the reverse of 
upavlti ) with a flat disc placed on their junction near the 
centre of the chest, may illustrate channavvra ; this is 
sometimes found on some late south-Indian sculptures of 
Visnu or his incarnatory forms ( cf. Rao, op. cit ., Vol. T, 
PI. LV, Rigs, of Rama and Laksmana) and other images. 
Curiously enough, I have seen similar ornaments decorating 
the torso of a few figures in the Taxila museum. The 
Besnagar YaksinI seems to be adorned with this ornament 
(cf. also similar ornament on the figure of Oulakoka devata 
in a Bharhut pillar; many other such examples can be shown): 
Two other ornaments of the torso are the hucobondha and 
the udarabandka; their names signify the purpose for which 
they were used. Both of them are flat bands, the fonnei 
to keep the breasts in position and the latter, the protruding 
belly. Kucabandha is only used in female figures and not 
even in all of them; Rao has observed that when a deity like 
Visnu or Subrahmanya is depicted with two consorts, one on 
either side, the one on the right of the god is only adorned 
with this ornament or dress- His explanation that this 
peculiarity is perhaps connected with the right hand manner 
of worshipping the devl ’ is not at all convincing. 
Udarabandha is shown in many male figures and it reminds us 
of the band going round the top of the protruding stomach of 
so many early representations of the Yaksa figures (cf. the 
Parkham and other Yaksa figures). The waist and hip of 
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both the male and the female figures are tastefully decorated 
with several kinds of jewelled ornaments like katihandha 
(waistband), mekhald (girdle), ktiUctdama, (a girdle furnished 
with small tinkling bells held in place by row's of chains), etc. 
Various types of such ornaments are "met with in ancient, 
mediaeval and modern Indian art; attention of the readers 
may be drawn to such ornaments on the Besnagar and the 
Didarganj Yaksinl figures. In mediaeval reliefs, both of 
the north and south, they are far more elaborate. Mention 
of avyanga, the waist-girdle peculiar to the Sun images of 
the north, should be made in this connection. It is based 
on the Avestan aiwiyaonghana, the sacred woollen thread 
giidle which a Zoroastrian is enjoined to wear round the 
Avaist. Round anklets in rows decorate the ankles mostly 
of the female figures from the early reliefs onwards, while 
the upper surface of the feet of "the female figures and 
sometimes of the male figures also is decorated with an 
ornament elliptical in shape, known as tnttftjiTti. 

Many and various are the ornaments which are depicted 
as adorning the upper and lower arms of the deities. The 
earliest representation of such ornaments is to he found on 
the prototype of Siva-Pahipati at Mohenjo-daro, and the 
many sculptures and terracotta figurines of the Manrva. 
Suhga and later periods portray various types of them. The 
names which are used in monographic and other Sanskrit 
texts are such as kankana, valaya, keyura, angada, etc.: the 
first two are worn on the lower and the last two on the upper 
arm. Kcywa is a flat ornament worn on the arm just over 
the biceps muscle, the kankana or the bracelet is worn at 
the w'rist’ (Rao). Sometimes the armlets w'ere adorned with 
plaques containing interesting devices; one such is described 
by Vogel, worn by a seated Bodhisattva figure in the Mathura 
museum, as ‘ embellished with plaques on which we observe 
a human figure riding on a conventional bird, probably a 
Garuda or a peacock. The palms and fingers are sometimes 

1 ilf.JIf.C., p. 58. PI. X. The broad necklace displayed on the figure in also 
interesting: it is fastened with buckles in the shape of animal-heads. It is *U 0 
adorned with a string of amulet-holders, commonly found on the Bodhisattvas of 
G&ndbara, worn in the upavTiT fashion. 
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adorned with ornaments; small round discs are held in the 
inside centre of the palm with two chains crossing at its back, 
and the fingers are adorned with rings (c/. Fig. 87 in 
PI. XXni of Coomaraswamy’s H.I.I.A.). Such an 
ornament to decorate the hand is now known in Bengal by 
the name of ratanchuda. 

The early Indian artists attained a great deal of success 
in the treatment of the drapery which, in the case of male 
figures, is made up of a loin-cloth (dhoti) -whose folds are very 
tastefully arranged in parallel rows in the early and mediaeval 
period and a long scarf thrown loosely on the upper part of 
the body. In the early figures of the Maurya-Suhga period 
and even sometimes afterwards, the excess of the long loin¬ 
cloth is gathered together and shown hanging in a long 
tapering fold or folds in front. This form is common to both 
the male or female figures ( cf. the figures of Parkham Yaksa 
and Besnagar YaksinI, shown side by side in 
PI. m, Figs. 8 and 9). Thus there is not much difference 
in the dressing of male and female figures in early 
Indian art, especially in the lower part of the body. But 
the long scarf shown on the upper half of the male figures is 
usually absent in the female, the upper part of the latter 
remaining mostly uncovered. The torso of the male body is 
also shown bare (excepting the scarf mentioned above), the 
modern jacket-like garment (angiy&, diujrdl'ha) being 
nowhere present. It is in the types of figures, undoubtedly 
representing people foreign to Tndia. a few of which are met 
with in the early art of Sanchi and Bharhut, that we 
find the close covering of the whole of the body, from 
the neck to the feet. 1 This is one method of representing 


1 The figure on the Bharhut pillar with the inscription, Bkadamtasa mahilaxa 
lhabho dunam, in the Indian Museum, as also the figures riding on winged lions in the 
eastern gateway at Sanchi are shown in this costume, cf. Barua, Bharhut, BK. ill. 
Pi. TiXTT and Grunwedel, Buddhist Art, p. 34, Big. 10. It is curious that the 
heads of two of these figures are encircled by a band tied in a loop behind with its 
two loose ends floating downwards; thia is very similar to the diadems worn 
by the Greek kings on their heads. The Bharhut pillar figure was tentatively 
described by me as an idealised representation of an Indo-Greck King (•=/- Proceedings 
of the Bombay Session of the Indian History Congress, 1947, pp. 65 ff.). 
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the udicyavetfo. named by the authors of the iconographic 
texts while describing such figures as Sfirya, Citragupta and 
Dhanada (cf. Hemadri’s Caturvargacintammi , Bibliotheca 
Indica Edition, Vratakhanda, Vol. II, Pt. t, pp. 145-46); 
Varahamihira characterises it fully as gudham padMuro yavat 
in his description of the Surva figures. Tn the extant images 
of Surya of an earlier date, the costume worn by the God is 
exactly similar to the dress worn by the Kush an kings like 
Y ema Kadphises and Kanishka (cf- the sculptural and 
numismatic representations of these kings with the Siirya 
relief at Bhumara). The mode of presentation of the costume 
changes in the later sculptures and varies mostly in details 
according to the different localities to which they belong. 
Tn the case of some late mediaeval figures, great care Is 
bestowed by the artist on the carving of the garment; thus, the 
sari, i.e., the cloth worn by women, which is shown round the 
body of the figure of Parvatl, one of the ParSvadevatas (deities 
shown on the side niches) of the Ijihgaraja temple at 
Bhuvanesvar, Orissa, is an example of the highest skill in 
carving. A few' remarks about the dress shown on the body 
of the Buddha figures will not be out of place here; this is the 
dress of a Buddhist monk. It is made up of three pieces, viz., 
the low T er garment (antaravasaka) which hangs down to the 
ankles and is gathered round the loins with a girdle: secondly, 
the upper garment (uttamsanga) which covers the breast and 
shoulders and reaches below the knees ; and thirdly, the cloak 
(sanghMi) worn over the two under-garments (M.M.C., 
p. 35). Of these three pieces, the last is most prominently 
displayed in sculptures, though the artist does seldom fail to 
suggest one nr other of the under-garments. Grunwedel and 
Vogel suggest that the treatment of the drapery was entirely 
derived from classical art. This is acceptable to a certain 
extent, though the motif represented, as Vogel himself 
suggests, is entirely Indian. But the remark of the latter 
scholar that the indication oF the drapery is indeed forei°rt 
to Indian art (ibid, p. 351 does not hear scrutinv. In its 
support he has compared the presentation of the dranerv on 
the Buddha images of Gandhara and Mathura with the same 
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on those of the Gupta and the mediaeval periods. But as I 
have just shown, the central Indian artists of the pre- 
Christian period indicate the garments worn in those days 
in diverse ways, and in many figures of the Gupta and 
mediaeval period, dress is represented with great care. The 
diaphanousness of the drapery on the Buddha figures of 
Sarnath and afterwards is very effectively suggested by the 
artists, and it certainly does not testify to their inability in 
indicating the garments. This brings in the question of the 
representation of nudity in Indian art. The Greek sculptures, 
in the figures of the athletes and the mythological beings 
very often went in for the representation of the nude human 
body; in this they had the free scope to reveal the beauty of 
the physical form- But this in itself seems hardly to have 
been the aim and intention of the Indian artists; whenever 
rarely they represented the uncovered body,' they were either 
actuated by a purpose of making the nudity repugnant to 
cultured taste or by mythological requirements. Thus, 
some of the Mathura Yaksinls who appear to be nude or just 
about to divest themselves of their garments (most of these 
Yaksinls are not depicted nude at all, but are presented by 
the artists as clothed in the most transparent of garments), 
or the nude female figures in the mediaeval art of Orissa and 
central India emphasise the carnal character of nakedness. 
Mythology again necessitated the representation of nude 
body, where, however, the voluptuous element was entirely 
absent; we may refer, for instance, to the figure of a -Jina or 
a Tu'thamkara of the Digamvara Jaina creed or of a 
Bhiksatanamurti of Siva. Again, the idea which underlies 
the representation of the nude mother goddess found in India 
from the earliest times onwards is much the same as is 
evident in the so many realistic phalli, ring-stones of pre¬ 
historic India and Siva-lingas of the historic period. But 
attempts to symbolise and sanctify the principles of virility 
and fecundity were not peculiar to India alone and many 
other nations of the world did the same thing in diverse 
ways. 1 

1 Cf. Hartland’s article on ‘ Pliallicism ’ in Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics ; Wall, Sex and Sex IVorc/ttp, etc. 
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Two other characteristic features of the Indian images 
in general, which require some notice here, are the sirascakra 
and the prablmvali. The former represents the halo-circle 
round the head, corresponding to the Greek nimbus, while the 
latter stands for the larger halo round the whole of the divine 
body, really serving the purpose of the stele or the back-slab. 
Griinwedel remarks about the halo round the Buddha heads 
of Gandhara that ‘ the nimbus is borrowed from the Greek 
school, yet it appeared very late in Greek art—in the time 
ol Alexander (Buddhist Art, p. 86). But originally it 
belonged only to the astral divinities. Coomaraswamy has 
suggested, however, that ‘ the disc of gold placed behind the 
fire-altar to represent the Sun may well be the origin of the 
later prabMmcmdala or sirascakra (nimbus).’ 1 In Gandhara 
it is almost invariably plain; in the Saka-Kushan art of 
Mathura it shows a scalloped border, while in the Gupta 
period though retaining this feature, it is endowed with more 
ornamentation. But several images of the Hindu divinities 
in the Gupta period are represented with comparatively plain 
nimbus. In the mediaeval sculptures different types of 
sirakakm are used to decorate the figures, the commonest o! 
them taking the shape of a lotus flower in full blossom; another 
common variety is parabolic in shape, with two concentric 
layers of gable decorations at its outer end. Varaliamihira 
describes the image of Surya as having a pmbhamandala 
shining with jewels (ratnojjvalaprabkdmandalaica). Bao says 
that the Sirascakra ' should have the form of a circle or "a 
full-blown lotus, eleven angulas in diameter, and should be 
away from the head by a distance equal to a third of its 
diameter. This halo-circle is attached to the back of the 
head of images by means of a rod whose thickness is equal 
to one-seventh of the diameter of the SiraScakra.’ But the 

1 Ip. 41. He supports his suggestion by saying 4 Just as the tree 
behind the empty altar or throne, representing Buddha in the early art, remains 
in the later art when the throne is occupied, &o the sim-disc behind the fire-altar 
may well have remained there when the deity was first made visible/ He remarks 
further, 1 It is hard to believe that the nimbus can have originated outside the 
classic; area of son-worship. It may be of Iranian origin, or of Indian orinin 
Ibid., p, 57, fa. 1. 
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description is more appropriate in the case of bronze images 
than in the case of wooden or stone ones. The mediaeval 
bronze \ isnu images from liungpur, first noticed by I). B: 
Spooner in the Annual Report, Indian A rcheological Survey, 
for the year 1911-12 (pp- 15*2-58, Pis. LXX, ItXXI), show 
separate prabhamandalas attached to their heads. The stone 
or wooden images do not show this separate piece and the 
nimbus is carved on the back of their heads in the same 
piece. The prahhdvaU is an ornamental decoration, usually 
elliptical in shape, shown behind the whole body of the 
image; it is sometimes endowed with a number of jvalas or 
projecting tongues of flame. This is really the background 
or the original slab on which the image is carved in very 
high relief. The usual relievo-character of the Indian 
sculptures and their necessary dependence on architectural 
art have been traced by Griinwedel to the ancient Indian 
style of carving in wood. The scholar’s remarks about the 
Buddhist sculptures are very well applicable to many images 
belonging to the other creeds. He says, ‘ even when figures 
are executed alone they are never represented without an 
aureole, never without attendant accessory figures, and never 
Without a wall behind to form a solid background to the 
figure. This fact bears a certain relation to the Indian 
conception of the universe—the constant merging of 

historical persons in a system. (Buddhist Art, p. 30)- 

Though, since this was written, several separate \aksa, 
Yaksinl and similar figures of the Maury a- 6uhga and 8aka- 
Kushan periods have been discovered in different parts of 
northern India, yet it is principally correct. Coomaraswainy, 
especially with an eye to these ‘magnificent primitives’ 
observes the same thing with regard to Gupta art m this 
manner: ‘ In the Gupta period the image has taken its 
place in architecture; becoming necessary, it loses its 
importance, and enters into the general decorative scheme 
and in this integration acquires delicacy and repose 
(H I I A p. 71)- Occasionally, however, the image is 
partially carved out of the back-slab, portions behind the 
torso, the head and the legs being fully chiselled out, giving 
38-1S51 B. 
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it the specious appearance of being fully in the round; hut 
it is attached to its background in the extreme ends, thus 
retaining its relievo-character all the same. The prablmvdti 
sometimes contains the emblems special to the god to whose 
image it serves as the background; while, in the case of 
some principal types of Visnu images ( dhruva-beras ) the 
ten aoaUtms are carved on it. In early and late mediaeval 
Hindu images of northern and eastern India, it commonly 
depicts a scheme of decorative carving on it; thus, in a fulfv 
complete stele, the order of arrangement of the motifs from 
the pedestal (pithim) upwards is first the leogryph (lion 
upon elephant— yaja-sdrdula, sometimes the animals bear 
sword-bearers on their backs), then the makara transom, 
above it the hybrid couple (Gandharvas) playing on lute 
and dancing, a little higher up the flying garland-bearers 
(maladhari Vidyadharas) among the clouds and lastly the 
kirttimukha finial. This last motif consists of a grinning 
lion face with protruding goggle eyes and fangs, just placed 
in the top centre of the prabhavali, sometimes chains of 
jewel garland issuing out of either comers of its mouth. 
The kdla-makara motif in Indonesian art seems to be an 
adaptation of this Indian motif. The age of an image 
belonging to the eastern India can be satisfactorily determined 
with the help of its prabhdmlt. In the earlier period 
it is usually plain, decorated with the scallop or cable design 
at its outer rim and the top is fully rounded (very rarely, the 
whole of it appears in the shape of a rough oblong);’ the 
kirttimukha, leogryph, etc., are usually absent. Gradually, 
it becomes torus-shaped with the pointed peak in the top 
centre, and the various motifs named above crowd in. In 
the reliefs of the Sena period, some varieties are also 
characterised by profuse ornamental carvings, reminding one 
of the Hoysala school of Mysore-* 

The pith a or pithika, about which something has already 
been said by me in connection with asanas, i s that portion of 

1 This uas firet observed by Stella Kramriseli in her article on ‘Fila and 
Sena Sculptures in Rupnni, No. 40. She has also suggested (hat 1 The grin nine 
faoo * really stands for Mhu m her Hindu Pempie. ' h 
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the stone slab on which the image is shown. In its top 
layer, it is usually of the form of a mahdmbuja or vi.ka- 
padma, i.e., a ilouhle-pelalled lotus, one set of petals point¬ 
ing upwards and the lower set gracefully drooping down: 
the feet, of the god or goddess rest on the pericarp (karnikd) 
of the flower. The real pedestal below usually of two or 
more distinct layers is of the pancaratha or saptaratha type. 
triratha and navaratha varieties being uncommon; the rath as 
indicate the re-entrants or facets and their number is never 
even. On these different horizontal sections of the pedestal 
arc carved the figures of the donors of the image {usually the 
donor couple are depicted, thus laying stress on the association 
of the wife, i.c., sahadhanninl , with her husband in the 
pious act), the particular mount of the god or goddess ; 
sometimes, though rarely, objects used in the ritual 
worship (i.c., the pnjopakaranas) such as a lamp (dipa ), 
a bell (ghanta), offering (nakedya), etc., are also figured 
there. In the pedestals of the early mediaeval peiiod 
and even a little later, the decorations in the shape of lotus 
blossoms with stalks and leaves are far simpler and aie usually 
carved in outline; but in those of the later mediaeval period 
(late Pala and Sena) these are more ornate and the lotus 
blossoms are embossed. The above observations show that 
the image with its accessories, with both the prabhavali and 
the pltha are carved out of the same slab of stone, thus all 
embodying an organic whole. Such other pilhas as the 
bhadrapltha, a brief description of which has already been 
given, are usually made of separate pieces of stone; these are 
normally broad in their top and bottom sections, the middle 
ones being narrow. Coomaraswamy makes this interesting 
remark about the shape of such plthas, The altar (used in 
Vedic sacrifice) itself, usually wide above and below and 
narrow in the middle ‘ like a woman s waist, is evidently 
the prototype of the asana and pitha of later images 
(H-I.I.A., p .41). 

j have reserved the consideration of the various kinds 
of objects placed in the hands of the Hindu images to the last 
part of this chapter. These objects can be classed under 
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several heads like weapons, implements, musical instruments, 
animals and birds, etc., which are the respective attributes 
or emblems of the different members of the Hindu pantheon, 
the weapons that are usually mentioned in iconographie texts 
are cakra, gadd danda, khetaka, dhanus, far a, ahkufa t pa fa, 

• *«. ga, parasu , sula, fakti, vajra , agni, masala and 
khatmnga, etc. Rao not only mentions the above as so many 
important weapons, but adds to the above list three other 
objects such as fahkha, tanka and hah which can also 
justifiably be described as such. Sahkha is an ordinary 
conchshell which was blown in ancient times by the warriors 
in the battle field for the purpose of inspiring their own 
soldiers with hope and striking terror into the minds of their 
opponents In the first canto of the Bhagavadgltd , Sanjaya 
recounts the names of various fankhm used by the principal 
warriors assembled in the field of Kuruksetra, the special 
mnkha of \ asudeva-Vism, being described as pdncajanya (said 
to have been made out of a bone of the demon Pancajann, 
killed by the god). Tanka, a stone-mason’s chisel, and halo, 
a plough-share, really fall under the category of implements, 
but could also be used as offensive weapons in early times. 

. ira m another name of the ploughshare; it is the particular 
emblem of Samkarsana-Baladeva, as tanka is of Siva Cakra 
is a wheel, the one par excellence held by Visnu being Sudar- 
sana and the Paficaratra texts like the Ahirbudhnya 
oamhita elaborately describe the latter. In art it is 
lepresented in two ways, either as a cart wheel (cf PI X 
Fig 2; PL VIII, Pig. 2) or as an ornamental disc., sometimes 
m the form of a full-blown lotus, the petals serving as the 
spokes. Gadd or the Indian club or mace is usually 
represented as thicker than the danda or the ordinary rmdgel 
In the very early representations of this weapon found in 
some Indian coins and seals, uo distinction is probably made 
between these two weapons, one form of which seem in o to 
have some similarity to the knotted club of Heraldes "(H 
PI. I, Figs. 12 and 18; PI. X. Fig. 2; PI. VIII, Fig. 18 and 
PI. X, Fig. 4; in the hands of the deitv shown in PI T 
Figs, 4, 7, 8 and 13 in PI. YITI, Fig. 16, the object is shown 
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simply as a short, slender cudgel). The mace held in the 
hands of Visnu is known as kaumodakl or kaumodi. 
tiankha, cakrn and gada are collectively the attributes 
particular to Visnu, though individually the last two are 
sometimes placed in the hands of other divinities. Khetaka 
is a shield either round or oblong in shape; it is primarily a 
weapon of defence and used to be made of wood, metal oi 
skin (on account of its being also made of hide, it is very 
often named curma in iconographic texts). Dhanus and 
sara are a bow and an arrow, mid special names are given to 
the bows held by different gods; thus, the hows of Siva and 
Visnu are called pinaka and iflfftfiW respectively- The bow 
held by Pradyumna (Manmatha, Kamadeva the same as 
Mara in the Buddhist mythology) is floral (he is also called 
Puspadhanva) and having arrows five in number (paficaiara). 
Manmatha, the God of love, is sometimes (especially in the 
mediaeval period), endowed with a sugar-cane bow. Ahl\ttia 
is an elephant goad and paia, a noose or lasso used in 
binding one’s enemies; the latter is sometimes shown m the 
form of a snake (ndyapaia). Khadga means a suoid and 
various names are used to denote swords paiticulai to diffr u n 
deities: the sword of Vasudeva-Visnu is nandaka, while the 
one placed in the hand of the consort of Pradyumna is 
nistmnia, The special weapons of the consorts of Samba 
and Pradyumna, both sons of Vasudeva-Krsna, are a 
khetaka and nistrimia respectively, their own weapons 
being a mace and a bow (Brhatsnmliitd, ch. 57, v. 40— 
SambaAca qaMhmtah PradyumnaMpabhrt surupaica 
Amy oh striyau ca My* khetakametm^anyym). 
Para-in and iftla, the weapons par excellence or Siva, 
are a battle-axe and a trident, and in their early representa¬ 
tions are often combined (cf. PI. I, Figs. 16 19, '21 and 
PI VTTT Vw 10- for ifda shown separately, see 1L i. 
Fig. 15 ; PI. VTH, Figs- 16-18; and PI. X, Fig. 4). Saldt 
is a spear, the special weapon of Skanda-Karttikeya am 
Durgii, while vajra, a thunder-bolt, is particular to 
Indra and Siva. Vajra seems to have been represented m 
early art in two different ways; one is clublike in appearance. 
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narrow iu tlie middle and wider at both ends (cf- PI. VTTI. 
^ 4b ^ the upper right hand of Siva on a coin of 
Hu\ishka) and the other is a double-faced weapon ending in 
projecting prongs at its both hands (cf. PI. VIII, Fig.^16, 
uppei light hand; PI. T\. Fig, 3 — a va-jta, of this variety, 
shown behind its personified form on whose head the right 
hand of Zeus-Indra is placed). Agni shown as a ball of 
tire is placed in one of the hands of Siva-Nataraja ; it may 
also he depicted as a torch serving the purpose of an incendiary 
weapon. The earliest representation of agni as the 
sacrificial fire (a pot with flames issuing out of it) is found 
in the scene of the miracle of sacrifice (performed by Buddha 
for the conversion, of Kasyapa) carved in the eastern 
gateway of Sanchi (in mediaeval Indian art, it is shown 
in the illustration of the marriage of Siva-ParvatT. the 
Kalyanasundaramurti of Siva). Mnsala is the wooden 
pestle, ‘ an ordinary cylindrical rod of wood capable of being 
used as an offensive weapon *; it is usually placed in one of 
the hands of Samkarsana-Balarama. Kkatmhga is 1 a 
curious sort of club, made up of the bone of the forearm or 
the leg, to the end of which a human skull is attached 
through its foramen ’ (Rao). This description shows how 
hideous the weapon was, though in some of its late mediaeval 
representations, this character is somewhat subdued by the 
replacement of the osseous shaft by a well-carved and 
ornamented wooden handle; this weapon is peculiar to the 
awe-inspiring forms of the Devi and her consort Siva, such 
as Camunda and Bhairava. 

I have already referred to the few implements which can 
be improvised as weapons. Other implements are compara¬ 
tively rare in monographic art, but in some of the images 
of the Alvars and the Navanmars (the South Indian Visnu- 
bhaktas and Siva-bhaktas, many of whom were historical 
persons) a few such implements are sometimes shown. Stub 
and Sruva are sacrificial ladles, the usual emblems of Brahma 
the former for taking out the clarified butter from the butter- 
pot (ajijapatra or ftpjasthm and the latter for pourin- it 
m to the sacrificial fire. The same ladle Was not used as the 
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srttk if it came in contact with the fire would be ucchista, and 
it would be improper to put it again into the butter-pot. 
Various kinds of musical instruments are represented in 
early and late icouographic art, and such names as vina, 
venu or murali, damaru, saiikha, ghanta, mrdanga, karatala, 
etc.., are well known. Vina in the Suiiga art of Central India 
is shown as a stringed instrument like the Greek harp or lyre; 
the harp-like vina appears for the first time in a Bharlmt 
rail pillar, it being placed in the hand of a devata, probably 
the prototype of Sarasvati, the goddess of fine arts and learn¬ 
ing (cf. PI. XVII, Fig. 2). Samudragupta is shown playing 
on such a musical instrument in his Lyrist type coins of gold. 
Another mode of depicting it is the long stringed instrument 
somewhat similar to modem esrnj, shown in the hands of 
the mediaeval and modern figures of Sarasvat! and 
Vmadkaradaksinamurti of Siva. Venn or murali is the 
bamboo flute usually placed in the hands of some youthful 
figures of Krsna of a comparatively late period. Damaru 
or u small kettle drum played by the hand is one of the 
characteristic emblems of Siva; this was wrongly recognised 
in tile upper right hand of Siva on some coins of Huvisbka 
(cf. PI. VIII, Figs. 13 and 15) by Gardner. Sahkha also 
falls under the category of a musical instrument, white 
ghanta is a plain bell usually placed in one of the hands of 
the multi-armed image of Parvatl. Mrdanga a big drum 
wide in the middle and narrow at the ends, is sometimes 
shown as being played by the divine attendants. Karatalas 
are a pair of metal cymbals struck against each other with 
both hands to keep time with the music; these are also rarely 
shown and are usually placed in the hands of the accessories. 

Various other objects which can be recognised in the 
hands of divinities include kamandalu, aksanuila, darpana, 
kajmla, pustuka, padnut, etc, Kamandalu is a water-pot, 
the special emblem of various deities like Siva, Brahma, 
Parvatl and others and is depicted in various ways (for 
some early forms of this, see PI. I, Figs. 4, 7, 8, 13; PL 
VIII, Figs. 13, 15, 16). Aksamald, or aksasutra, sometimes 
simply called sutra, a rosary of beads of either rudrdksa or 
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kamalaksa variety ‘is found in the hands of Brahma, 
Sarasvatl and Siva, though rarely in association with other 
deities’ (Rao). Darpana is a mirror made of highly polished 
metal as in vogue in ancient times and is one of the attributes 
of certain aspects of the Devi. Pustaka, the special emblem 
of Brahma and Sarasvatl, is usually represented in art as a 
manuscript made of palm leaves. Padma, a lotus flower, an 
emblem common to many gods and goddesses, is usually 
depicted in several varieties, such as a lotus-bud, a full-blown 
flower round in shape, or a blue lotus ( nilotpaln ) longish in 
appearance; Rao has shown that in the south Indian 
Bhogasthunakamurtis of Visnu, goddess Sri who stands to 
the right ol the god always holds a full-blown lotus in her 
hand while BhudevI who is on his left, a nilotpaln. The 
same writer has also observed that the South Indian images 
of Surya almost invariably hold two lotus-buds by their stalks 
in their hands while the North Indian ones, two full- 
blossomed lotus flowers. Kapala, the most characteristic 
emblem of some of the fearful aspects of Siva and Parvatf, is 
a cup made out of a human skull, to drink wine from which 
is one of the various rites of a Tantric sodhaka. The Chinese 
annals inform us that the victorious leader of the Hiung-nu 
tribe drank out of such a cup made out of the skull of the 
Wu-sun chief who was defeated and killed by him. Siva had 
the skull of Brahma attached to his hand, of which he could 
only get himself rid after severe penances for the sin of 
Biahmanicide (c/. his Bhairavamurti which is the same 
as Braluna&iragchcdakamurti). Animals and birds are 
rarely placed in the hands of the images of deities, a goat 
or ram and deer, and a cock being the few known to 'me. 
The Siva figure carved on the Gudimallam Lihga carries 
eithei a goat 01 a ram, and in some of the representations of 
the same god on some coins of Kanishka and Huvishka 
an antelope is to be found (cf. PI. VIII, Figs. 13, 15 and 17). 
The cock which along with peacock serves as the crest of 
Skanda-Karttikeya, is sometimes, though rarely, placed 
in the hand of the god. 
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One or two words about the ideology underlying this 
custom of placing the diverse objects in the hands of their 
divinities by the Hindu worshippers will not be out of place 
here. I have already drawn the attention of my readers in a 
previous chapter to the views of Macdonell, Rao and Hoc-art 
about the multiplicity of arms of the Hindu divinities, which 
feature was regarded by some writers like V. A. Smith as a 
monstrosity of the Indian iconographic art. The views of Rao 
and after him Hocart are far more acceptable than that of 
Macdonell. Coomaraswamy has fully shown in his article 
on ‘ Buddhist Primitives ’ in his Dance of 3iva } how 
Smith’s charge is absolutely untenable. The idea of 
symbolising the manifold activities of the deity, in however 
imperfect a manner, undoubtedly lies at the root of placing 
in these multiple hands the variety of objects noted above. 

I ti the developed concepts about the numerous members of the 
Hindu pantheon, particular activities were associated with 
the individual units among them- It is no wonder then 
that one or more of these objects came to be regarded as 
special to different gods, though it must not be forgotten that 
the same objects could also appear in the hands of other 
deities in a secondary role. The mythology at the root of 
the varieties of divinities also determined the allocation of the 
objects. Thus, Brahma, one of the members of the Hindu 
Triad in the post-Yedic age, was undoubtedly derived from 
Prajapati, the Vedic god of sacrifice; so, the sruk, grata and 
pustaka (really the Vedas in manuscript form) became his 
special emblems. Visnu, really a composition of Visnu 
(a Yedic Aditya), Yasudeva and Narayana, and one of the 
two prominent members in the Triad (Brahma, V isnu and 
Siva), has, in his cakra and his mount Garuda, his \edic 
trait of an aspect of the Sun-god fully emphasised, for the 
former is the sun in the shape of a wheel and the latter the 
same deity in his theriomorphic form. But the cakra was 
also conceived as a weapon of war along with his other 
emblem in order to emphasise his character as the 

chastiser of the wicked. Siva, the last of the Triad, an 
amalgam of the awe-inspiring Rudra of the edic texts, the 
39—1854 B. 
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pre-\ edic god of the Indus valley and several other god 
concepts, could very appropriately be endowed with a cudgel, 
a trident and a thunderbolt, the weapons with which he 
destroys the world. But as side by side with this destructive 
aspect, his benignity and omniscience are also characteristic 
of him according to the epic and puranic literature, emblems 
indicative of these traits are not wanting in his mediaeval 
i epi escalations. Samkarsana (Balarcima), the elder brother 
ol Vasudeva-Krsna and one of the Vyuhas in the Pancaratra 
system, had certainly in his composition the traits of a 
harvest or bucolic deity. This idea seems to be at the root of 
his characteristic emblems, viz., a plough-share (halo), some¬ 
times a pestle used in pounding corn ( musala ) and the 
drinking vessel (jmnapatra) emphasising "his inebriety 
(Varahamihira describes him as Bala'devo halapanirmadavi- 
bkramalocamtca karttavyah I Vibhratkundalamekam 
sonkhendurnrnalagauratanuh , Brhatsamhita, Ch. 57, V. 36). 


CHAPTER A 111 

Canons of Iconometry 

It has already been briefly mentioned in the fifth 
chapter that the Indian sculptors used to follow certain rules 
of proportions in the making of images. I have criticised 
the view that the stereotyping of these rules and their 
adoption by the artists lay at the root of the gradual 
decadence of Indian i conoplastic art. These canons were 
really the results of the accumulated experience of genera¬ 
tions of artists; if they were judiciously followed, they would 
not have been injurious to art. T. A, G. Rao, 
who was responsible for the above view criticised by me, 
himself observes, ‘. . . . the rules arrived at by the Indian 
artists do not appear to be divergent from those evolved by the 
European artists, and if in Indian sculpture the results ate 
not good in some instances it is the fault of the artists and 
not Attributable to the guide books (Elements, etc., Aol. 1. 
App. B, p. 8; italics are mine). In some of the compilations 
containing these rules, it is expressly laid down that the 
divine images must not only be well-proportioned but must 
also be good-looking; the image-maker should visualise in his 
mind’s eye the god to be represented in concrete and then 
should fashion him according to his mental perception, for 
these images are really the aids to the attainment of 
dhyanayoga (Dhyanayogasya samsiddhyai pratmalaksanaw 
smrtam 1 PraUmakSrako marttyo yathadhydnarato bluu et 
tinkranitism, IV, 147). But as very few sculptors could be 
successful in turning out really beautiful images (Sarvahgaih 
sarvaramyn hi ka&cillahse prajdyate), it w'ould be better that 
all divine images conform to the correct proportions as laid 
down in the Astras, for * beautiful is that image^ which is 
made according to the canons detailed in the iastras, no 
other is so ’ (tfastramanena yo ramyah sa ramyo nanya era 
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hi). The practice of stereotyping these rules of proportions 
in the fashioning of human figures was not peculiar to the 
Indian artists alone, but was also adopted by many ancient 
nations of the world. W. W. Hyde says, ‘ The doctrine of 
human proportions is very ancient, originating in Egyptian 
art. The first canon employed by the Egyptians in the 
time of the Ancient Empire, ‘ divides an erect human 
figure over 18 squares, the highest of which ends, not at the 
top of the head, but at the top of the brow, thus leaving the 
dome ol the skull outside, as well as the head-dresses or 
crowns which the Egyptian monuments display in such great 
variety.’ 1 Hyde remarks very properly that the greatest 
artists—architects, painters and sculptors of all times have 
taught and practised the doctrine that certain proportions 
are beautiful, e.g., the proportion of the height of the head 
or the length of the foot to the whole body. 3 In modern 
times, we have only to mention such names as those of da 
Vmci, Duerer,. Raphael and Elaxman. In Greek days there 
were many aitists who formulated such canons of proportions. 
I have already stated that there were different schools 
of sculptors in ancient Hellas such as Old Attic, Old Argive, 
Polyclitan, Argive, Sicyonian or Lysippan, etc., which were 
distinguished from one another on the basis of the fixed 
proportions of the parts of the human figure. These pro- 
poitions were written down by subsequent artists and 
art-historians for the help and guidance of later sculptors 
and painters. E. A. Gardner tells us that ‘ theoretical 
works upon the principles of sculpture were written by 
several of the most distinguished artists of antiquity; but 
none . of these have been preserved to us. . . . Later 
compilers have recorded many opinions or statements, often 
without acknowledgement which we can trace with more or 


1 Olympic Victor Monuments and Greek Athletic Art. n 67 
= Joan Capart, Egyptian ,4rf, p. 156 , 

lin e-keiarekha) or the inside length of the outstretched pal m the Lge'r 
kno«n as tula m terms of wb.ch (he whole height of the body was calculated. 
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less certainty to these lost treatises.’ 1 2 Polyclitus, who 
flourished iu the 5th century B.C. and was most probably 
a pupil of Ageladas of Argos, was one of the first to write 
such a work dealing with the proportions of the body; he 
embodied these rules in a sculpture named as the ‘Doryphorus’ 
(the treatise as well as the sculpture was described in the 
Greek works on art as the Canon). Euphranor, the 
Corinthian, who flourished in the fourth century B.C. and 
who was both a sculptor and a painter, also wrote upon 
colouring and proportion; his study of proportion seems to 
indicate at once an imitation of Polyclitus and a departure 
from his Canon. 1 In the Hellenistic age such treatises 
became quite common, and this fact was not a little due to 
the influence of the great artist of this age, Lysippus, one 
of the most prolific sculptors of ancient Hellas. He was 
looked upon by the later Hellenistic artists and art-critics 
as the most academic of sculptors; he revolutionised the 
system of proportions adopted by his predecessors such as 
Polyclitus and others and introduced many technical 
innovations and improvements which he derived from a 
direct and thorough study of nature. The activities of the 
two artists of the Pergamene school, viz., Antigonus and 
Xenoerates (3rd-2nd century B.C.), who were both writers 
on art and practical sculptors, can be directly traced to the 
school of Lysippas. They ‘ are cited by Pliny as authorities; 
and very probably their works commonly served as a basis 
for the treatises of the later writers ’ (E. A. Gardner, op. cit., 
p. 2). Most of the artists mentioned above not only made 
figures of mere mortal men such as the Greek athletes, where 
they could display their keen sense of modelling the human 
body, but also fashioned divine images, such as those of 
Zeus, Hera, Nike, Aphrodite and a host of other Greek 
deities. It is needless to state that in the latter class of 

1 E, A. Gardner, .4 Handbook of Greek Sculpture , p. 2. One can compare 
with the above statement my remarks in the first chapter about the indebtedness 
of various Indian writers on iconography and ieonometry to their predecessors. 

2 E. A. Gardner, op. cit., p. 404.. ‘ He evidently adopted unusually slender 

forms, in a reaction against the solid and heavy building of the Polyelitan athlete. 
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sculptures also, the artists followed certain canons of 
proportions, according to the tradition of their respective 
schools. I have stated in the first chapter of this book that 
secular images used also to be made in ancient and mediaeval 
India. A. N. Tagore thinks that the canons of proportions 
which are incorporated in ancient and mediaeval Indian 
Silpa&istras were only applicable in the case of images 
intended for worship and the artist was ‘ free in all other 
cases, to follow his own art instinct .* 1 Such might or 
might not have been the case; but it is more probable that 
in their secular images also, the Indian artists, like the 
Greek and Egyptian ones, followed some recognised rules of 
proportions. 

In India, as well as in other ancient countries of the 
world, the deities were mostly conceived anthropomorphi¬ 
cal ly and represented as mortals in mythology and art. The 
affinity between the mortals and the immortals lay not 
merely in this anthropomorphism, hut it also lay deeper. 
"When Euhemerus explained the members of the Greek 
pantheon as ordinary men who had lived and acted in this 
world m bygone days, he was really giving expression to the 
very common tendency of the human mind to endow the 
deities with human emotions and passions. T have drawn 
the attention of my readers in the second chapter of this 
hook to the Bgvedic description of the deities as divQ naras, 
nrpeJas (‘ men of the sky,’ ‘ kings of men ’), etc; innumerable 
again, are the myths narrated in the Vedic, Epic and Puranic 
hteiature where the denizens of the heavens appear like mere 
men, living their lives of joys and sorrows. In later times 
in India, from the monographic and iconometric points of 
view, this likeness is always present. Leaving aside the 
theriomorphic or therio-anthropomorphic divinities, even those 
gods or goddesses endowed with more limbs than are natural, 
really present cases of exaggerated anthropomorphism. 
In the proportional heights assigned to different types of 

1 A. N. Tagore, Some Notes on Indian Artistic Anatomy, p. 3. He explains 
the line * Sevya-sceaka-hharem pratimGtakxnnam smftam / thus, 1 Images should 
conform to prescribed types when they are to be con tern plated ip the spirit of worship ’ 
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divine images in early ieonometric texts, we recognise the 
heights attained by several types of men in India. The 
Indians from a fairly early period believed in the existence 
of five different types of men (pancamami§yavibhdga), 
which might or might not have ethnic bases. These live 
classes, according to Varahamihira, are Burma, Masa, 
Rucaka, Bhadra and Mdlavya, who are bom when the 
planets Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, Mercury and Venus are 
ascendant respectively. 1 The height as well as the girth of 
the HanUa type of men is laid down by the same author as 
96 angulas , the height and girth of the four other classes 
exceeding by three angulas each from the same of its 
immediate predecessor (t.e., a $a$a type of man will be 99 
ah., a Rucaka —102 ah., a Bhadra —105 ah. and a Mdlavya — 
108 an ).* 

Now, images of different- gods and goddesses conformed 
to the two of the various proportional heights mentioned 
above, viz., the first and the last. The astatdla images,— 
figures of goddesses usually were made according to this 
height (cf. V. 88 in the Pratimdrndnalaksanam, edited by 
P. Bose, which reads: Dirgham cdstamukham kuryad 
devinam lahsanam budhaih), though there were also several 
gods who were shown up to this stature,—were those which 
were 96 angulas. just- as high as a Hmnsa type, according to 


1 Brkal$amhitd t cb, 6S, w. 1-9 

Tdrugrahairbatatjutdik suak^etTOsvcccagaUcuiustayagaili 1 
Pafh'aptiru&ah pra£a$td jay ante liinahmn taksye II 
(/irejta bhavati harii&ak saurem tiaiah kujma rucakaica I 
Madro bndhena baling m&tavyo daityapujyena 1] 

- BrUtsamhitd, ch, 68 T v. 7 : Sannavatirahgulundm vydyamo dirghaba ca 
hamsasya I ^asarucakabhodramolavyasamjMtostTijongtilavwrddhyd, An explanation 
is necessary about the height and girth being the same of each of the different classes 
of men* They are really nyagrodhaparimandula types, in which the height of the 
figure is equal -to the measurement from the middle finger-tip of one hand to the 
same of the other, both arms being fully extended each way in the same line with 
the chest, Vijayatna or pfthuid has been explained by Utpala as " prasoritabhujad- 
vayasya pram&nam ,' This is one of the most important characteristic signs of the 
Msh&purus&s (il/ ahdputusolak^onos) and Utpala quotes the following couplet from 
Par&sara to elucidate it further :—Ucehrayah parindhastu yasya tulyom tanrindh 1 
So tiOfoh pdrthino jiieyo nyogrodhoporiitiondoloh* For further observations on this 
term, the reader is referred to my Pratm61akya^m (CaL Univ, Press), pp, 21-24, 
77 * 70 , 
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Yarahamihira; as I shall presently show, it was also the 
height of a samaparimana or madhyama class of image. 
The height of the Mdlavya variety of men, viz., 108 ah., 
On the other hand, exactly corresponded to the navatdla 
images, which were grouped by the same author among the 
pravara or the best class of images. 1 It should be noted 
that from the descriptions given of the five different kinds 
of men, the Mdlavya seems to be the best and the heights of 
the Mdlavya and Hams a varieties of men alone are 
uniform. 3 The Matsyapurana evidently refers to the Mdlavya 
type, when it says that the man who measures 9 talas 
from the top of the head to the bottom of the feet and 
whose arms reach the knees are greatly respected by the gods 
(cb. 145, v. 10: Apadatalamastako navatalo bhavet tu 
yah 1 Samha tajdnu bdhutca daiva taira h hipujyate). The 
physical features of the former, which are enumerated by 
Varahamihira, contain several of the major mahdpurusa- 
laksanas, which are also the characteristic signs of a Buddha 
or a god. The verse reads : Mdlavyo nagandsah samabhu- 
jayugalo janusamprdptahasto mamsaih purndhgasandhih 
samaruciratanurmadhyabhdge hrsa^ca l Paflcastau cordh- 
v a mas yam Srutivivaramapi tryahgulonam ca tiryagdvptdksam 
satkapolam samasitada4anam ndtimamsadharostham. One 
among these features, viz., ‘ the full fleshy limbs and joints 
of the body,’ typically emphasises one of the particular 
traits of the ideal divine figure in Indian art. 3 

1 ErhataHpJritif, cb. 57, v, 30, 

3 Bhadm type, as we have seen, measures 105 an.; but in verse 18 of the 
chapter on PaiicamanupjavtbMga ( ch. 68), Varahamihira telle us that such men 
are 84 an, high [Anguj&ni navabitica sadundnyucchrayena ); Utpala reconciles this dis¬ 
crepancy by commenting tliat when such a type of man attains to the height of 105 
he becomes a sdrpabftawtna monarch (Yadt pailcottaramahgulaSaiam vyayamena 
dairghyena ca bhavati tadd sakalavamndthah sdrvabhanmo raja bhamtityarthah ), 
But in the case of two other types, viz. t $a£a and ifuccfra, the commentator does not 
care to make any remark about this discrepancy; in verses 21 and 29 of the same 
chapter in the BfhaUapihitdt the respective heights of the two are given as 9*3 and 
100 ahgulas . 

3 This is tnamsaih purndhgasandhUt which has been commented on by Utpala 
as mamsaih paripurndh sarvangasandhayo yasya 1 Antdeanasthirityatihah. The 
$ukramti&ara lays down that those images in which the joints, bones, veins and 
arteries are hidden, are always auspicious (IV, 4,146— Gudhasanikyasthidhamrnt 
satvadd saukhyavarddhin ?). 
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In order to understand the canons of iconometry clearly' 
it is necessary to know something about the meaning and 
usage of certain technical terms denoting the different ways 
in which an image can be measured. The Vaikhanasagama 
mentions six such ways of measurement (mamas), viz., mdna, 
pramdna, unrndna, parimana, upamdna and lambam&na .* 
It also gives various synonyms of each of these terms, 
incidentally explaining the significance of each. Rao, on 
the basis of this text, writes, ‘ Mdna is the measurement 
of the length of a body; pramdna is that of its breadth, 
that is, a linear measurement taken at right angles to and 
in the same plane as the mdna ; measurements taken at 
right angles to the plane, in which the mdna and pramdna 
measures have been noted, are called unrndna, which 
obviously means the measure of thickness; parimana is the 
name of the measurement of girths or of the periphery of 
images; upamdna refers to the measurements of inter¬ 
spaces, . . . . ; and lastly, lambam&na is the name given 
to measurements taken along plumb lines.’ 1 Early texts, 
both iconometric and general, use many of these terms in 
the technical sense appropriate to each, though in several 
instances some difference in meaning is noticeable- It 
will be of interest here to refer to the section on iconometry 
in the Brhatsamhitd and see what terms are used there to 
denote the different kinds of measurement followed in 
image-making. Verses 1-28 of chapter 57 of this work 
deal with several iconometrical details and in these 28 verses 
many such terms occur. The word parimana, occurring 

1 Vaikhanasagama, as quoted by T. A. G. Kao, op. cit., \ol. I, App. B, 

p. CO :_ Evam manani bhacanti 1 Mariam pramanamunrruinam parimanamupamanain 

lambamanamiti sanmanani. It clearly enjoins that etaissanmanairyutairi besom 
kdrayct. 

2 T. A. G. Kao, op. cit., Vol. I, App. B, pp. 4-5. The various synonyms of 
the 6 kinds of measurements as laid down in the Vaikhdnasagama are mdna— 
ayatna, dyata, dirgha; pramdna —r istara, vistrta, tdra, visjrti, vispta , vyasa, visarita , 
tipula, tola, viskambha, viSdla; unmdna-bahala, nicra {?), ghana, ucchrdya, tuhga, 
unnata, udaya. utsedha, ucca, niskrama, niskrti, nirgama, nirgati, rudra; parimuna 
—marga, pratesana , nata, parinaha, vrti, dc[ta; upamdna—nivfta, vivara, antara; 
lambamana—sutra, dlambana (or according to another reading— sutra, lambana , 
unmita). Kao’s enumeration of the above synonyms evidently on the basis of the 
text is a bit faulty; his errors are corrected here. 

40-1851 B. 
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only in versos 3 and 28, is used in the same sense as 
pramdna occurring in verse 1, meaning simply measure¬ 
ment; the latter, however, when used in verses 8 and 23, 
undoubtedly means width measurement (in verse 16 it 
means the inter-space measurement —kanthadtlrudasa 

hrdayani hrdayannabhi ca tatpramanena ). The measure¬ 
ment of width is also denoted by such terms as vistinui 
(4, 13. 15, 25), vitata (5), prthula (5), ulster a (6), vipula 
(9 vaipulya in 22), prthula; the measurement of length 
is indicated by the words, dairghya (4, 15), ayata (4, 18; 
in verse 9 it means length sidewise), dirgha (18); the 
measurement of height is denoted by ucchmya (10), dydma 
(14), )iuina (17), utsedha (19); the terms pariufiha (as many 
as seven times—in 14, 15, 18, 21, 22, 24 and 26) and 
paridhi (twice—in 22 and 23) are used to denote the girth, 
or periphery of particular parts of images; antara in verses 
10 and 24 undoubtedly refers to inter-space measurement, 
while vedha in verse 23 denotes depth. TJtpala in the 
course of his comment on the above verses introduces a few 
other terms not used in the text; thus, lie explains the 
term ucchrdya by auccya (10), ayatna by viskambha (14— 
ayamato vishambhadityarthah, but compare the Vaikhana- 
sagama text quoted above, where viskambha is used 
as a synonym of pmrnana, i.e., the width measure¬ 
ment), parindha by parimandalya (22 —tat. parinahastayoh 
pariniandalyam) and vedha by gdmbhlrya (23). The words 
mmta, unmdna and pamana occur in the Jaina Kalpasutra 
in its description of Mahavira’s body; the passage, 
man’-unManappamana-padipunna - mjaya-savr-amga-sumdar- 
a frig a in , has been ttanslated by .Jacobi as k a boy on wliose 
body all limbs will be well-formed, and of full volume, 
weight and length ’ (S.B.E., XXII, p. 221). But in the 
light of the above observations, the three words ought to 
be rendered a little differently. The ancient writers 
themselves do not appear to have been sure of their minds. 
Thus, the dwellers of the SvetadvJpa, visited by Narada 
while lie was trying to see the great god Hari, the original 
prakrti of Narayana, are described in the Mahdbharata as 
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sannonmdnah (Vangavasi edition, XII, 335, 10). 
Now, mana meaning height in this passage, unmMna ought 
to mean width (here the measurement from the middle finger 
tip of the one hand to that of the other, when both the 
arms are outstretched opposite .ways in the same line with 
the chest). This is really the mjagrodhaparimandah sign of 
the Mahapurusas, about which something has already been 
said; so this sense fits ill with the one which has beeu 
given to unmana by Rao, viz., thickness, Nllakantlia 
wrongly explains this MaMbharata passage in his 
commentary when he writes, tnana^conwa no pamunasou 
samau yesam te, for there can be no question of the 
upaniams (the measurement of the interspaces) being the 
same as the mam (height) and unmdm (really vyuma or 
vydyama, as explained above). I have suggested elsewheic 
that the words mdna-unmana-ppamldna in the Jama text 
quoted above should be translated as ‘ (a body whose) mana 
and unmana are pamana, i.e., full and equal ’ (the word 
pamana being not used in its technical sense here).' It 
has been shown that the term parindha, according to the 
Vaikhanasagama, is a synonym of parimana which has been 
explained by Rao as the measurement of the girth or 
periphery. Now, Parasara, as quoted by IJtpala, while 
describing the nyagrodhaparimandala sign, uses the term 
parinaka in the sense of vydyama. It is also used in the 
same sense in the Matsyapurana, whose author fully 
explains it.* 

It is time now to explain the significance of the different 
units, aiigula and Mia, in terms of which the height of the 
Indian images was measured. The former came to be 
regarded as a constituent of the latter and was more 
universal in its application, inasmuch as it was used not 


i PratimSMsmam, C. TT. Press, p. 78; or if utm&m ts taken to mean 
height in the Kalpasutra and MahSbh/uala passages, then mSna, which may mean 
any kind of measurement, should signify Tijayama. , 

* MaUyafmrSna, Vangavasi edition, Ch. 42, verses, 61-2: Maliadhanur- 

dharakaica tret&ySm calmvarttinah 1 ywoShaptnmay. 

Aam H Xwgrodhauh, *u.rl,rr. Whu r ySmo nyngrodha ucy ate ] Vyimena tHecMyo 
ijasya ata urddhvanltt dehinah \ SamacthrSyal) pannaho nyogrotlhapitnmand'ilahU 
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only in the measurement of the height as the Ula mainly 

referred 7“ "“t,™ the °‘ her rarieties of measurements 
eued to above. The term aiigula served as a unit of 

measurement in India from very early times. In the first 

verse of the Purusasukta (*. V., X. 90), the Purl is 

lesmbed as covering the whole universe and at the same 

tnne_ outreachmg it by 10 ahgulas (8a bhnmim vUcato 

In the Sat mtha Brahmana 
fire-altflr K?e ie auth ° r sa ys that Prajapati measures tiic 
<■ * \ finger-breadths; for the sacrifice being a man. 

t,, ! by , means of h ' m that everything is measured here ’• 
these fingers are las lowest measure (tasyaisavama malra 
ya angulaijah) and the measurement is taken with the help 

ril fforTb m T re ;- ^ ****** which contain the 

.“Id in tZ C ° n8 rUctlon of raised (vedis and agnis) 

used in the performance of nitya and kamya yarn 

frequen ly refer to this unit in giving the mJL Jt to 

d fferent sections of the altars. 1 Three different kinds 

of angulas are described in the iconometric texts of ■. 

comparatively late period; these are mdmhgula, matmnqnla 

and dehalabdMngula. The first is some sort of an abac hue 

mat, it being derived from the width measurements of some 

natuial objects. The Brhatsamhim lays down that a mote 

in the sunbeam filtering through a lattice is known as 

pommnu. A rajas (a speck of dnst) is ni a* up o efe 

such paravmnus; a baUgra (the tip of one single hair) a 

hha (the egg of a louse), a yuka (a louse), a yava 

(bailey-corn) and an ahgula are each made up of eight 

umfe of its preceding object, a bategra measuring the same 

as eight particles of dust. 1 But this type of angula could 

hardly have been used as the unit of measurement by the 

1 ‘ A vetti is a raised altar on which the i/aifla was nerfnr™* „ , 

sat the persons performing the ceremony, namciv, the saorificer the" hoF " it ' 

tJ™;; h * a f' ik ' *• ** *>-' “ “ ‘•w •, 55*£ 

® Hrhdtsanihitii , Ch. 57, versus 1*^ - l-hlnntnmv n - 
dorsewm rajo yati 1 Tadvindytt paramanum prathomam ^£2 
ParamajiiirajobalatjTaUksntjfikam yaro'ngulam cHi I Ajtagunani vath.aU ^ anam 
lamcUm bhavati sahkhyd [| ^mgunant ya thoti aramangH . 
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monographers of ancient and mediaeval India. The width 
of eight barley-corns placed side by side is far thicker than 
the same of the unit which was adopted by the artists in 
measuring the different sections of images. There is the 
second type of aiigula known as matrahgula or a unit 

of the relative type* This is arrived at on the basis 

of ‘ the length of the middle digit of the middle finger 
of either the sculptor or the architect, or of the rich 

devotee who causes a temple to be built or an image 

to be set up’ (Rao). This relative measurement was 
perhaps adopted by the image-makers and the temple- 
builders for first ascertaining the height of a temple or an 
image, before they set to work out the other unit on the 
dehalabdha basis; but the latter, as I shall presently show, 
was principally adopted in the case of images alone. 
Another manner in which the ma,tmngula was readied is 
referred to by the author of the SukraiiitisaTa ; this is the 
fourth part of one’s own fist (cb. TV, Sec. 4, \erseS'2, 
Sms c amusteticaturtho’mio hyaiujulatn pariklrttitam). In 
the Protirnanianalahsunam edited by P. Bose, we find 
in the first line of the fourth verse practical !\ the same 
definition of aiigula (Pallawmm caturbhago mapawuigulika 
smrffi). Here the word pattern is used in place of musti, 
pallava evidently meaning the palm of the hand (kiiia- 
pallava, cf. the use of the word in the same sense in the 
Raghuvamta, III, 7— La leva samnaddha-manojftapallava ); 
the fourth part of one’s fist and the same of the middle of 
one’s palm are equal in measurement. But the question is 
whose palm or fist is it to be ? V ill it be that of the 
sculptor, the architect or of the rich devotee? The word 
sva in the Sukramtisara passage is significant. The same 
word occurs in the first line of the fourth verse of the 
Bfhatsamhitd (ch. 57), where the author describes the 
length and the breadth of the face of an image; it reads— 
Svaimhgulaprai) id iiairdvft do $ a ® istiiii utuft ya l a ??i ca muhhain. 
Utpala’s commentary on the above line Is very interesting, 
for it gives us a sure clue to the meaning of the word sva. 
It reads_ Yasmat iidsthat pasanadikadva pratuna kriyate 
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taddairghyam pthaprainanmivarjitam dvadasabhaya- 
nbliaktam him tatraiko bhatjo navadhd foinjah so'hgula- 
saiijm. bhavati I Yasniadastadhikamahgulahtam pratimd- 
pramanam vaksyati I Svairahgulapramdmmti I Prati- 
Viaydh svaiMmtyairahgidapraimnaimukharn radanam 
dUulakthgulani vistlrnam vipulamayatam ca dlrqham 
karyam. 

It can be freely translated thus ‘ The term ahgula 
is derived in this manner; first, the height of the block of 
wood or stone out of which the image is to be made, 
leaving aside that portion of it on which the pedestal is to 
be shown, should be divided into 12 equal parts ; when one 
of the latter is again divided into 9 equal parts, each of 

these subdivisions is equivalent to the ahgula unit thus 

the height of an image is 108 ahgulas; lastly, the length 
and the breadth of the face of the image should be 12 such 
ahgulas, i.e., the ahgula of the image itself.’ This is 
really the dehalabdha ahgula or deMngula which certainly 
was the principal basis of the various kinds of image- 
measurements referred to above. But one remark can "be 
made with regard to TJtpala’s manner of defining the term 
ahgula. He says it is the 108th part of the measured 
material from which the image is to lie made, only leaving 
out the pedestal (pitha). If by pUha, be means the stele 
(the plthilca or pindika and prabhdvali combined) of the 
image, then be is quite correct. But if he means only the 
pedestal, then some difficulty will arise; because, from the 
portion of the material without the pedestal not only the 
image itself, but also the Mratcakra (halo) of the image as 
well as the top section of the prabhdvali was carved out- 
The basis of this dehalabdha ahgula is also described in 
more or less the same way in several other texts. Thus, the 
Haija&rsm Panmratm says —Abhipretaprammautii namdha 
pravibhajayet I Xavame bhdskarairbhakter-hhdgah sra- 
hgulamucyate, i.e., the desired length (of the image) should 
be divided 9 times, each of these divisions should again be 
subdivided 12 times (bhaskara — -aditya —12 dditya$), one of 
these subdivisions is then called an ahgula. The N&rada- 
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purana makes a similar statement in these lines;— 
Vimbamanantu navadJut procchrayat samvibhajya vai 1 
Bhagam bhagam tato bhuijo bhaveddv(1 dasadhd dvija I 
Tadaiigulam syadvimbasyeti. 1 In all the above texts the 
division into 108 parts (9 x 1*2) refers to navatdla images only, 
not to images of larger (daiatala or uUamada&ttala) or 
smaller (astatala, saptatala, etc.) proportions. That images 
measuring 108 aiigulas of their own were the commonest 
ones in ancient India is proved by Yarahamihira’s observa¬ 
tion that the figures of Rama, the son of Da^aratha, and of 
Bali, tiie son of Virocana, should be 120 aiigulas in height; 
the other groups of images belonging to the best, medium 
and inferior varieties are each less by 12 aiigulas from 

its immediately preceding one, i.e., the best type of 
image should be less than 120 aiigulas by 12, i.e., 108 

aiigulas, the medium one 12 ah. less than 108 (i.e., 96) 

and the inferior one 84 ah. 2 3 The Vaikhdnasdgama (ch. 22) 
supplies us with further interesting information in this 

connection; it lavs down: Berotsedham tattakieasena 

* 

1 Both the above extracts are from Hari bhakt tv Hand, tilasa IB. The Agni- 
pumna says the same thing in the couplet — Silam sit pi in natadha vibltdjya nava- 
me'tnxakv 1 Shrpa (should be Sunja) bhMaih iildy&ntu bhfigain svdhgulamucyate t 
It should be noted that pramana in the Hayafinta extract means length or height; 

but the words mdna and ttcchraya for Jicchrdya) in the Naradapurana passage are 
appropriately used. 

3 BfluitsavfthUd, ch* 57, v. 30; Da4arathatanayo Rdvio Baliica vairocanth 
iatun i riuiiam 1 Dmdaiahanyd desalt pmvarawmanyunaparimanah, Utpala’s com¬ 
mentary on it is worth quoting : Dadutalhaputro Rdmah I Virocanapittradca Batik 1 
Vi m da ( ya dh ik a m a it g tilada t a pm kd rya m f t ya rt h ah 1 .1 nyd h p ra l i m d drddata ha d rd d asa ha * 
hinatvena pravarasamd nyurmparimdndh than anti 1 V im datyadhikadaiigu la s - 
dddvadadaiifjulanyapasyartadhikam SatamanguUmm pratimd pradhand bhavaU I 
Tato'pi dta daidka mapdsya sannavatyangulasanm madhyamd bhavati 1 Tato" pi 
dtadasakamafydsya rata raiit yah guld nyunafsarimana pratimd bJkrrafi 1 S r air ah gala- 
pranmnairdvadasavistirnamayatam ca nnikham'-ityanvna nydyena yd pratimoktd 
sdstahguianj Mamadhikatii bhavati [ Yndatroktam " Dasarathatanayo Rdnio 
BaHSca vairocanth Sat am rim£am ** ityasmm dvddaiandwangutdridmadhikdndm 
tairadhikena parimanah k dr yah sarvdvayavdndm 1 Evmti hlnatve 'pyanupaia 
evetyanuHam jft&yata itL 

It nmv be incidentally remarked here that an image of Bali the demon king 
is mentioned along with that of Diiiiaraihi Rama, one of the inearnatory forms of 
Visum But Bali’s image was an object of veneration to the devout VaisriavaB, for 
tie was one of the greatest devotees of YisudevaYisnu, This is the reason why the 
images of the Alvars and the Nay a nmars were so very frequently given important 
positions in South Indian Yai^ava and £aiva shrines respectively. 
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vibhdjyaikdmJatTi dehalabdlmiigulam tadastmmnn yavamiti 
i.e., one part (unit) arrived at by dividing tbe whole height 
of the image according to its tula is a dehalabdluthgula, 
wlitle one-eighth part of the latter is a yarn. It means 
that if the image be a dasatdla one, then 1/120th part of it is its 
ahgula, and it an aetata la one, l/96th part of it is its ahgula 
and so on. In. the light of the above observation, Fleet's 
criticism of the term svena=svatmnena is not applicable in 
the case of iconometry; he writes; 1 As regards the 
expression sva-manena, it stands to reason that the measures 
must be taken according to an ahgula or cubit which is of 
a fixed standard length, not according to the varying iinger- 
bieadths and cubits of individuals who are to be measured ’ 

( J-R.A.S 1911, pp. 208-09). Again, higher units of 
length measurement used in texts, such as kisku, pmjdpatya, 
etc. have no place in iconometry ; these are undoubtedly 
the derivatives of mdndhgula. 1 But the iconometric texts 
especially of a comparatively late period frequently use 
various synonyms of an ahgula of the relative variety and of 
its higher multiples ; it may be noted that many of these 
synonyms arc of a figurative nature. Thus, a space of an 
anguh is called indu (moon—and there is one moon), of two 
angulas, aim and paksa (two eyes and two fortnights) of 
three angulas, agni (sacrificial fire of three kinds : gd’rha- 
patya ahavanlya and dalmna), mma (three Ramas: 
Da Marathi, Bhargava and Balarama), guna (three gunas: 
sattva, rajas and tamas) etc. 2 


The following is the measure 


1 kijfkti 
1 prajiipatfja 
1 dhanurgraha 

1 danda * 


24 aitgulas or manahgulas make 

25 

SG „ 

27 

4 dhantiTmttsfa _ _ _ 

Rao correctly remarks that ' the measure called dan,la i„ • . . 

S* iTT 01 ‘ “ re “ in * wAk •“ STST 

tiihaga t ak§i t paisa* 3 angulas ^agni, rudraksi (three eyes of Rmlrn) 
iu/d, rama, varga t tnadhya; 4 ungulas = veda, pratutha jdti kara 
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L have already suggested that the other relative angula 
unit (viz., that based on the width of the middle digit of the 
mcduts o! either the sculptor, architect or the rich devotee) 
might ha\e been sometimes first adopted for ascertaining 
the height of the image and then the second variety of 
matmhgula was worked out for the detailed measurements; 
but this was done on rare occasions when the images were 
lile-size ones. There was another mode of first settling the 
full height of the image. Varahamihira tells us that an 
image measuring one cubit ( hasta ) in height is auspicious, 
one two cubits high bestows riches, and those images 
that are three or four cubits in height ensure benefit and 
plenty. 1 Ibis shows that another unit of measurement, 
a higher one, was also adopted by the image-makers in 
fixing the required height of the image. The height of 
those images which were meant to be enshrined in temples 
was also based on the same of the door of the particular 
temple. Thus, Varahamihira informs us that the height 
of the pedestal of the image should be three parts of the 
height of the shrine door less the eighth part, when the latter 
is divided into eight parts, and the height of the image 
should be twice that of the pedestal. 1 The author, 


bhuta, isu, suprath(,kd t pjUtivJi 6 ati g alas = karma, ahya, rasa, gdyairl t 

krttika, kumatMana (sb faces of Kuniora or Skartda-Earttikeya), kauiika, rlu ; 7 
tiiigulag^patala, muni (seven rsis), dhMu t hka t u$nik T rahim* dvipa t any a, 
mibhmiidi; 8 angular-lokapalti (Astadikpalas, the guardians of the eight quarters), 
t tiiga, umga , va&u, anus^up t gam; 9 angultfs = brhail t graha (navagrabas), randhra 
(nauadfdra, the 9 doors or orifices of the body), Nanda (Nava nandah, the nine 
Nanda Kings of Magadha), sfitra; 10 ahgulas=dik, pradurbhdva t twdi f pankti; 
11 ahgulas^rudra (Ekada&a Kiidras), fcrbiup; 12 ahgulas=;mtasti f mukha , tala, 
yarnu, arka (Suiya — Aditya) p ratfi, jag ail ; IS angolas =atijagatt ; 14 angulas- 
manu, iakeaft; 15 an.-atUakwrl, tititi; 16 ah.-knyd, indukald\ 11 on.= 

atyoffi; 18 an. —$mrti t dkrti ; 19 an. — atidhfti; 20 ah.-kfti; 21 an* = prakftii 
22 an.=fifcrit; 23 ah.^vikfii ; 24 aA. —saffbJfcfti; 25 ah.^aiikfti; 26 = 

27 an*=nah§atra (there are 27 stars or constellations -Mnni, Bharanf, Krttika, 
Rohmi, etc*), Kao, op* df,, YoL I, App. B, pp. 59-60; a few errors emended here 
have crept in Kao*s translation of this part of the Vaikhanasagama t ibid. f pp. 3-4. 

1 BThatiamhiffi, ch, 57, v; 49: Samnyd hi hastamdbrd vasudd h&stadva- 
yocchpld pratimd 1 Kstmasiibhiksaya hhavut t ricatur-hastup ramdn d yd. Here the 
use of the word pramarca is to be noted; it means height or length measurement. 

- BrhalsamhUd, eh. 57, v* 3 r DevdgdradtarasyastdmJonasya yastjtb 
ya'w&ah I Tatpindikdpramanam pratimd taildvigunaparirndnd f| 

41—1854 B. 
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however, is a little roundabout in his manner of referring 
to the height ol the image and its pedestal. Another simpler 
way of fixing it in relation to the shrine door is mentioned 
in the Hayafma Pailcaratra ; it says that the measure of 
the height of the door (shrine door) should be divided 
into 8 equal parts; two of these parts should constitute 
the height of the image and one part of it divided into 
three parts, the height of the pedestal, which should be 
neither too high nor too low. 1 It is to be noted that- 
the surface of the pedestal should be square, its length 
and breadth measuring the same as the height of the image 
proper, according to some texts, but its height should be 
halt the height of the image.* The above details generally 
appiy to the dhruva-beras (in the case of Visnu images) or 
(icala variety of images (they may also be applicable to 
calficala variety). 3 The Matsyapumna distinctly says that 
those images which are meant for worship in the private 
chapels ot the house-holders should never measure more than 
a digit of the thumb or a vitasti (one span) at the utmost, 
while those that are to be enshrined in palaces, i.e., temples, 
should measure not more than 1/lGth part of the whole 
height of the latter; one should make an image up to this 
height (this is the uttatno, or best class) or less than it (of 
the madhyama, i.e., middling, or hanistha, i.e-, the lowest 
class) according to his means, but on no account should the 


* Hayaiirsa as quoted by Gopala Bbatta : Dcdrocchrayasya yanmina- 
mastadha tattu Urayet 1 Bliagadcayena pratinmm tribhagikrtcd tat punali I 
Pindika bkagatah karya tmtinlca nacocchritSW But the MatsyapurSna (eh. 258, 
vv. 24-26) with the addition of one line to the above supplies us "with the in¬ 
formation identical with that given by the BrhaUanihita ; after the first line 
dvarocchrayasya, etc., is placed— Blvagamekairi tatastyaktva parms(antu yad 
bhavel ; then follow two lines similar to the above quoted from the Hayafirta. 

2 S aradapailcaratra, as quoted by Gopala Bbatta: Vimbamanad yatU 
pitham kuryad devasya tacchrnu 1 Calurasram ca tad riddlii caturasrayalam tu 
rail Vimbocchrayasamam pHhani parita&caita vintrtam 1 Tadarddhenonnatam 
kuryadetat samanyalaksanamW 

3 Rao refers to one of the modes of classifying the images, viz., cola 
(movable), acala (immovable, permanently placed in shrines) and calScala (which 
is permanently enshrined, but can also be removed on ceremonial occasions! • on. 
cif., Vol. I, Introduction, p. 17. 
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image measure more than l/16tli part of the full height of 
the shrine. 1 2 

A few more words about the word tala, already described 
by me as a higher unit of which the aiujula became a 
constituent, need be said here. The Vaikhdnasagama informs 
us that a tala is constituted of 12 ahgulas and has as its 

various synonyms such terms as vitasti, mukha, yania, 
arka, rasi and" jdgati; of these, however, vitasti and mukha 
are more frequent in use. Thus, the Pratjmamanalaksana (3) 
says, 1 (a unit of) 1*2 ahgulas is known as a tala, vitasti or 
mukha ’ (Dvadatahguliialam ca vitastirmukhamem ca). The 
mukha as well as vitasti is 12 ahgulas ; vitasti is the distance 
between the extended thumb and. little finger, which is the 
same as the length of the middle of the extended palm 
(FI. VI, figs. 2 & 3). The Matsyapurana uses the word mukha 
in the passage Smkiyahgulimanena mukham sySddvdda- 
mhgulam, i.c., the mukha or the face of the image 

(equivalent to a tala ) should be 12 ahgulas of its own ; the text 
further states that the measurement of the height. of the 
other limbs should he in terras of the measure of its face 
(Mukhamanena karttmya sarvvavayavakalpam, eh u>S, y. 
10) The author of the Parana then lays down the whole 
height of the image as follows : The whole image should 
be divided into 0 parts in terms of its face-length; the neck 
should be 4 ahgulas, the chest (from the bottom of the nee 
to the same of the breast), 1 bhaga (i.e., mukha or tala); 
(the space) from the chest to the na\cl, L } l0in H 

navel to the (top of the) organ, 1 bUga-, the thigh* are two 

bhaqas and the patella of the knee 4 ongt.ta; the tag. 
(from below the knee to the top of the feet) measure Ho 
bhagas ill height, the feet being four mgvlm high. 


1 Matsyapurana, cb. 258, w. 22-8: Angn ? thaparvmldrabhya vitagtim 

Ijavndera Oil Gffte rat pralimS karya t ladhiH *W| late bndkaih II laoijotattu 
prasadaih knrttarya nadhika 1 BfjttjfSltmwlinwfha tn karya nUamita- 

ratal} li , 

2 itaUmpnrHna, di. 258 , w. 26 29 : Pratimamukhamanena navabhagan 
prakalpayet I Catumhijttln bhated grind blidgena hrdaymn ptiuaftll mbhUtanmid 
adhah karya bhagenaikena sobhaita 1 mbheradhastathS medkram bhagenaik'na 
kalpayet 1 Dvibhagensyativurfi jaimm eaturanguM Janghe doibhage vikhyate 
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full height of the image as given in tlie BrhatsamUtd is 
exactly the same. Thus in verse 4 (eh, 57) we are told that 
the face-length is 12 angulas ; verse 5 tells us that the neck 
measures 4 angulas: then in verses 16 and 17, the heights of 

thci P ar ^ of the bo(, >' are given. 1 A glance at Plate VI, 
lg ‘ 1 Wl]1 show the distribution of the height of an image 
measuring 108 of its own aiigula and it should be noted that 
he part above the MnM (hair-line) is not included 

^ ?, 1 ® n ° teWOrthy that in ]lone of the above texts, 
the word fata is mentioned, though in the Matsyapumna a 

br ef reference is made to the dataWa images of Kama 
(Dasaiatlu), Bali the son of Virocana, Varaha and Nara- 
snnha, and the saptatMa .image of Vamana.’ One should 

2E“ rf ti ’ , V. conne 5 tion t0 the madhyama and 

d a dahtaJa several other varieties of the other 
measurements like navarddka tala, ntiama navatala 
satryangnh wwMa, namtala, astaMa, saptaMa, etc as 
mentioned m such texts as the Vaikhanasdganm, KSmnd- 
gama, Mpamtna and others. The VaikMnasagama says 
that images of Visnu. Brahma and Siva should bo made 
accoKlmg to the uttamadaiatala (124 angulas), of 8rT, 

a .^ in '. 1 an . d T S f asvati > accor( fing to madhyanwdahtala 
(120 angulas), of Tndra and other Lokapalas, Sftrya Candra 
and the twelve Adityas, the eleven Budra?, the eight Vasus, 
the Asvms, Bhrgn, Markandeya, Garuda, Scsa, Dureg Gulin 

rfaSaTuf 3 "- 1 l thC S6Ven ?? ‘ S ’ aCC ° rding t0 the adhaml 

ZTJrJ* v measurement; the lord of the Yaksas 

S V T’ and oth * T deities « measure 

navardhatala (114 an.), while the lords of the Daityas, 

)>Sd<m ea caturangulau. The sum-total of the above is j Mt in, - , 

height of the skull or scalp is not included in the above for the reaso/Ltut 
generally put ms.de some sort of a crown or head eesr whir-1, „ " tha ‘ , IS 

same authority « 14 anffitltM high (CatarddamguManmauUre^ ZlMitah) 
KantJiaddmdam hrdayam JiTdar/dmabhi ra 
madhyanmetlhrantaram ea tattidyamcroktam'.] Uru * P ' lmoye "° Xabhi- 
timiatiitathd janghef Janukapicche eaturahgule ea pMau 

zzxzxs sme. sr-rtf?s. rr 

trjt '” es - ■*- — - 
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Yaksas (again mentioned) and the Uragas (Nagas) as well 
as the Siddhas, Gandharvvas and Caranas should be uttama- 
navatdla (112 an.) high ; the figures of those men who are 
equal to gods (devakalpamanujas, perhaps the same as the 
mahapurusas) should measure satryahgula-naratdla (111 ah.) 
and those of Raksasas, Indras, Asuras, navatdla (108 ah .); 
astatala (9G ah.) is prescribed for men, saptabdla (84 ah.) for 
Yetalas, sattala (72 ah.) for pretas, pahcatdla (60 ah.) for 
hunchbacks, catustdla (48 ah.) for dwarfs, tritala (36 ah.) 
for Bhutas and Kinnaras, dvitdla (24 ah.) for Kusmandas 
(? Kumbhandas) and ekatala (12 ah.) for Kabandhas. 1 

It has already been shown that neither the earliest 
datable work on iconometry now extant, viz., the earlier 
portion of Chap. 57 of the Brhatsamhita, nor Utpala’s com¬ 
mentary on it explicitly refers to the word tala or its equi¬ 
valents. Ivasyapa also, as quoted at some length by Utpala, 
is silent about it {Brhatsamhita, pp. 776-78). The 
Pratimdlalisanam (edited by me, C. U. Press, 1032) follows 
these earlier works and does not mention the word tala. 
But most of the other works dealing with iconometry, which 
cannot be given a very early date, not only use it but 
also record very intricate details about it. Does it prove that 
tala as a higher unit in iconometry was a comparatively late 
introduction, the earlier mode of distinguishing the well- 
known varieties of measurements being in terms of the lower 
unit, the ahgula? I cannot help quoting the following lines 
from Gopinath Rao for elucidating my point: “ The reader 
woidd be inclined to believe that the phrases dafatala, 

1 T. A. G. Rao, op, cit ., Vol. I, App. B., p. 61. The text further says 
that each of the above tala measurements lias three varieties, viz,, uttama , 
madhyama and adhama ( lesdm pratyekamuttamaynadhyamadhamabhedam bhavanti ), 
it being understood that the first and the last varieties are respectively 4 angulas 
more and 4 angulas less than the middle one which is normal. Sri-Kumara gives 
us a very detailed account of all these different tala measurements and their sub- 
varieties ( Silparatna , T. S. S., Vol. II, pp. 3*1-76); about efra-, dv\- t and tri tala 
images, it is simply mentioned, ' Tridvyekatdlameyandm pratimUnam vicafyanali I 
Ahgopahgddimdndni pronnayet purvaJdstratah ’ll The text enjoins that images of 
Ganapati (Vighnesa) should be made according to the uttamapailcatala or 
madhyama-paUcatdla measurements, some details of which are also appended. 
Uao has fully utilised this text in his work on icenometry ( Talamdna , M.A.8.I ,, 3). 
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pancaffila and ekatdla mean lengths equal to ten, five and one 
tfiht respectively, but unfortunately this interpretation does 
not seem to agree with the actual measurements; for example, 
the total length of an image made according to the uttama- 
dasatafa measurement is 124 ahgulas and the tala of this 
image measures 13J ahgulas : dividing the total length by the 
length of the tala we find that there are only 9 talas in it; 
again, the total length of a catastala image is 48 ahgulas and 
its kVa is 8 ahgulas and therefore there are 6 talas in this set 
of proportions ” (Rao, Talarmna or Iconometry, p. 35). His 
a lit liii h as regards his assertion about the length of the 
tala in the above cases is the agama literature (c/. his table, 
op. at-., pp. 36-37). Ife could not offer any satisfactory 
explanation of this discrepancy, his only remark being 
' there is no etymological significance clearly visible in the 
names given to the various proportions.’ It is possible that 
originally there was never a tala unit of such varying 
measurements as laid down in the later agamic literature; 
o\ei and above the smaller ahgula unit, a higher one comput¬ 
ed in terms of ahgula was known (used in differentiating 
between the pravara, sama and nijuna images of Varaha- 
mihira). This larger unit was composed of 12 ahgulas, hut 
was not referred to as a tala in the earlier texts. It is a pity 
that Nagnajit s work on iconography and iconometry 
{Pmtimalaksana) has not been discovered as vet and there 
is no knowing whether the 14 ahgulas lengthwise measure¬ 
ment of the face was ever described as a tala. Tims it is 
quite likely that the tala of different mesaureinonts was 
a comparatively late feature in the iconometrical system of 
India. The earlier method of arriving at the smaller and 
higher units was a much simpler and practical one. This 
view of mine is further supported by the fact that in all the 
texts, both early and late, this unit of 12 ahgulas is the basis 
of calculation, when it is made in terms of a higher unit- 
Varying face-lengths in different types of images as recorded 
in the comparatively late iconometrie texts were never 
mentioned in them as the higher unit on the basis of which 
the images were to he measured. 
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W. S. Hadaway explains tala (he writes ‘ thalam mean¬ 
ing a sliort span ’) and ahgula in a slightly different way. 
According to him, the actual image in order to be made in 
accordance with one definite system, should have its total 
height divided into one of live different sets of proportions, 
viz., 10, 9, 8, 7 or 5 equal parts of the whole height, t.e., 
dam, naca, asta, sapta or paiica talus respectively; the tala is 
now divided into 12 equal parts, each part being termed an 
■ihyula, which is again divided into 8 equal parts called 
'lavas lor the purpose of more minute measurements. For 
still more minute measurements, the yavas may be again 
subdivided, but it is seldom necessary in practice. 1 It is 
clear, however, on the authority of the earliest datable text 
that the lower limit was derived independently of the higher 
one at an early age. It may he observed here that Hadaway 
based his conclusions not only on comparatively late South 
Indian texts but also on the actual method followed by the 
modern South Indian sthapatis. 

I have already shown that several early iconometrie texts 
record the length of the face as equal to its width, both 
being 12 ahgulas. But there was the Dravidian measure in 
which the length of the face was two ahgulas more than 
its width, the former being 14 ahgulas and the latter 12. 
Varabainihira mentions the name of Nagnajit, who recorded 
this Drdrida uiana in two verses of his chapter on Pratima- 
laksaiuun, the first of which with Utpala’s commentary on 
it has already been quoted by me in p. 28. In the second 
verse we are informed that according to Nagnajit the length 
or height of the face of the image with the hair on its head 
should be 1G ahgulas (Asyarn sakeJanicayam sodasa 
dairghyena Xagnajitproktam , cb. 5., v. 15); I tpala supplies 
us with the line from Nagnajit’s work in his commentary 
(Tatha ca Nagnajit—Dvyahguld kesarekhaivam muklunn 
sydt sodaMiigula m). The length of the face of an image 
of the uttamadasatala variety, as laid down in the various 
South Indian texts like Kdranagama, Kdmikagama, Vai- 


i W* S. Hadaway, 1 Some Hindu SHjifi&atms/ 0*Z, T 1914, p. 37. 
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khanasagama and Mparatna, is also 13} to 14 ahgulas 
(according to the first two, 14 and according to the last two 
13|, if we include the measurement of the small fleshy fold 
below the chin in it)/ The above fact proves that the 
longer facial type was in vogue in South Indian monographic 
ait fioni a very early time. An interesting comparison of the 
Dravicja measure can be made with the face-length of the 
Buddha image as laid down in the PraUmdlaksanam. This 
text says that the face of the Buddha image should be 131 
ahgulas long and it should be divided into 3 parts, viz., the 
forehead, the portion beneath it down to the bottom of the 
nose, and thence to the end of the chin. The forehead, like 
the nose, should be 4 ahgulas, the portion below the’nose 
down to the end of the chin should be a little in excess 
(- a,l( J u ^ a s according to the Chinese translation of the text 
and 11 according to its Sanskrit original). 3 But the 
Knyd-samuccaya, which includes a sort of a commentary 
on the above text on Buddhist iconometry, expressly says 
that the length of each of the three parts of the face is 1} 
angulas. Reference may be made here, in passim, to the 
face-length of the Mdlavya type of men as referred to by 
Varahamihira. The length of the face of this type of men 
should be 13 ahgulas ; the passage —paficdstau corddhvamd- 
syam —has been commented on by Utpala in the following 
way :—panca ca astau ca paticastau trayodmhguUni I 
l1 rad hv a md sya mit rdh vddh a man e iuls y am civukdllaldtdntam 

yavat trayodaMhgulam bhavati. It should be noted how¬ 
ever, that though the full height of the Buddha image accord¬ 
ing to the above Buddhist text nearly corresponds to the same 
of an image of the uttamadaMdla type (the former measures 


Had, Tdlamdna T p, 44 

1 . End of the front hair to the aksisutra—1 an 4 yams 

2. Aksisutra to vasikanta (end of the nose)-4 an 4 yacatt 

3. NatMnta to eivukma fend of the chin)— 1 4 yavas ' 

Total 13 an. 4 yarns—Karana an d Kamikagamas 

In the Vaikhanasayama and Silparatna each of the above sections is 

reduced by 1 yam, so that the total length or the face becomes 
13 an. 1 yopfl, 

Pratimalaksanam (C. U. Press, I932i, vv, 2-3 fa io>. 
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125 ahgulas in height, thus beilig only 1 aiigula in excess of 
the height of the latter), the height of a Malavya type is only 
108 any it las. 

It will he of interest now to compare briefly the Indian 
canons of proportion with those in vogue among the 
Egyptians and the Greeks. In instituting this comparison, 
a few only of the broad vertical measurements of the figures 
are to be taken into account, for we have very little know¬ 
ledge of the intricate details about the varieties of proportions 
that were adopted by the artists of ancient times. I have 
already drawn the attention of my readers to the very early 
Egyptian mode of dividing an erect human figure over 
18 squares, the highest of which ends not at the top of the 
head, but at the top of the brow, thus leaving the dome of 
the skull outside, as well as the head-dresses or crowns. 
The knee falls over the 6th square, the upper part of the legs 
over the 9th, the shoulders over the 16th, the nose over the 
17th. The head, which occupies two squares, is thus Jth of 
the rest of the body. Under the same system, the sitting 
figure occupies 15 squares, plus the dome of the head. 
Lepsius sought for the basis of these canons in the length 
of the foot, Wilkinson in the height of thy foot, C. Blanc 
claims to have discovered it in the length of the medius- 1 
In terms of Indian iconometry, the Egyptian mode of 
measuring the erect human figure up to the forehead roughly 
corresponds to the astatala measurement, a measurement 
which, as we have seen, is enjoined in the case of ordinary 
mortals. Like the Indians, the Egyptians also left the dome 
of the head outside because in both cases that was usually 
adorned with elaborate types of head-dresses. 2 The basis of 
the canons followed in the Egyptian figures was sought for 
by different scholars in different parts of the body; Blanc s 
reference to the length of the medius reminds us of the 

1 Jean Capart, Egyptian Art, p. 156. 

- I\ K. Acarya is wrong when lie says that the tala man a as a sculptural 
measurement denoted a system in which the length of the face Including the head 
n stated to he the unit. Another statement of his, viz*, 'an image is of daxatM » 
measure when its whole length is equal to 10 times the face including the head% 
is also incorrect. P. K. Acarya. Dictionary of Hindu Architecture , pp, 22122. 

42—1854 B, 
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agamic reference to the width or length of the middle digit 
of tiie medius used as the basis in India (cf. the Vaikhanasa- 
guina passage —Pit rusasya daksinahaStamadhyamdhgulerma- 
dhyamaparvani mst&ram dyatam va malrahgulam). The 
famous statue of the Doryphorus or Canon in which the 
Greek sculptor Polyclitus embodied his ideas about perfect 
proportions of the human body can only lie seen now in its 
imperfect copies. The eompletest of such copies is that 
from Pompeii, now in the Naples Museum ; ‘ it represents 
a young man in the very prime of athletic condition, but 
remarkable rather for massive strength than for agility. Alt 
his muscles are strongly developed, though we must allow 
something here for the exaggeration of the late copyist ; his 
head is large in proportion, about one-seventh of the total 
height, and its squareness of skull and rather heavy jaw 
imply that his athletic prowess is due rather to obstinate 
power of endurance than to quickness or versatility ’ (E. A, 
Gaidner, op, eit., pp. 3(30-02). But the technique which was 
followed by the same artist in his bronze statues (of which 
copies only are extant) shows his artistic skill in the delineation 
of proportions and delicate modelling to much better advant¬ 
age than it is shown in marble. r l he statue of an Amazon, 
leaning with her left elbow on a pillar, her right band 
listing on her bead, which is in the Berlin Museum and 
which has been lecognised as a copy of Polyclitus’s Amazon, 
shows the square and vigorous form of the athlete who* 
ihough female in sex, is male in modelling and proportion j 
her head with its squarely shaped skull and heavy jaw resem¬ 
bles greatly the head of the Doryphorus. The successors of 
Polyclitus gradually reduced the figures to slimmer propor¬ 
tions tJ)is is proved by Praxiteles’s sculpture of Hermes as 
the protector of youth, the original of which has been dis¬ 
covered by the German excavators in the Heraeum at 
Olympia. The figure is more slender and graceful than that 
of a Polyclitan athlete ; it embodies Praxiteles’s ideal of 
Greek youth in its normal and healthy condition. Part of 
the right leg (from the knee to the ankle) and the whole of 
the left leg below the knee are broken and so we cannot 
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accurately determine the proportion of the head to the full 
height of the body, but it was certainly more than 7 :1 
which was so in the case of Polyclitus’s Canon. One of his 
other statues, viz., the Aphrodite of Cnidus (preserved only- 
in copies), proves the same truth. The goddess, represented 
as preparing for the bath, shows a pronounced stoop for¬ 
wards, with the weight of the body carried along the 
projecting right hip and resting on the right foot, the left 
knee being bent; even in this slightly bent posture, the full 
height is more than seven times her head, and had she been 
in an erect position, the proportion would have probably 
been 8:1. This is maintained in the works of Lysippus, 
one of the most prolific of the Greek sculptors who was the 
acknowledged and unrivalled master ol the Sicyonian school 
‘which had contributed more than any other to the advance 
of academic study and the continuity of artistic tradition. 
‘Thus we are told that Lysippus modified the square and 
heavy proportion of the Polyclitan Canon; he made the head 
smaller (ibout one-eighth of the total height instead of one- 
seventh), the body more slender and drier in texture, thus 
increasing the apparent height. 1 

It will be useful, in this connection, to refer briefly to 
the proportion of the head to the full height of the human 
figure, which is normally followed by the modern artists of 
the west in their work. Alfred Fripp and Ralph Thompson 
have shown, in their work on Human Anatomy foi Ait 
Students, ‘that the height of an average adult male is 
just seven and half times the measurement of the head,’ 
observing at the same time that ‘the student of art anatomy 
will do well to remember that the more exact the measure¬ 
ments which are made upon one special individual, the more 
liability to error is there if you attempt to lay down gencial 
rules therefrom ’ (p. 255). Stall, it seems the Western 


i E. A. Gardner, op. cit., p. 439; italic* are mine. Lysippus was one 
of the earliest sculptors to introduce the principle of making inen and things, 
not as they were in nature (which was the mode of the earlier Greek Bcu ptors), 
but as they appeared to b»; • that is to say, he did not so much consider he 
correctness to nature of the actual material form of his work, but rather the 
effect it produced on the eye of the spectator, and was, so far, an impressionist. 
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artists generally follow this mode in representing an adult 
male body in art, the average female being made somewhat 
smaller in proportion than the average male. Now, if we 
leave out the measurement of the dome of the head and 
measure the whole height of the figure in terms of the lace- 
length, it will appear that the lull height will approximate to 
neai b *1 times the lace, as is laid down in the early Indian 
silpasastras (PI. "\ I, fig. 4). The art students in the Indian 
art schools also are usually given this proportion when they 
are asked to represent an average human body. 1 

A lew words are necessary here about the comparison of 
the ideal theory and the actual parctice. It has already been 
shown that there must have flourished in ancient and 
mediaeval India different schools of image-makers who 
followed art traditions current in their respective localities. 
If we carefully analyse the large number of available 
monographic and iconometric texts, we seldom fail to find 
differences, however slight they may be. While editing the 
text on Buddhist iconometry, Samyaksumbuddhabhasita- 
buddhapratimalaksunam by name, I noted some measure¬ 
ments ot as many as 16 selected Buddha images belonging 
to Gantlliara, Mathura and Bihar. I found that those 
among them hailing from the two last mentioned places 
very closely approximated to the corresponding details laid 
down in the text ; very few of the Gandhara Buddhas, on 
the other hand, tallied with the textual data. By way of 
comparison I measured several comparatively well-preserved 
images of Brahmanical divinities in the collection 
of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and the Asutosh 
Museum, Calcutta University. I found that in many 

> Kao says that according to the canons of European art, a well-proper- 
Honed male figure is e.p.al to eight times the length of the head, a female figure 
is seven and a half times that of its head. He is not quite accurate when he 
describes the two types as nstatnla and sardhasaptalala respectively He further 
Observes, ‘ According to European artists the ear is said to extend from « line 
drawn across the side of the head on a level with the eye-1, row, and another which 
is drawn on a level with the wing of the nose : or, in the language of the Indian 
artist between the bhrusfdra and the nasaputasutra. Similarly, the other rules 
arrived at by the Indian artist do not appear to lie divergent from those evolved 
by the European artist;’ T. A. G. Iiao, Elements, etc.. Vol. I App B p 8 
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instances the appoximation of the actual practice with the 
theory was very great. The above sculptures, datable from 
tlie yth-lOth century onwards, were collected mainly from 
different parts of Eastern India, and the texts that were 
followed In' their makers were certain I v Norlh-lndian ones. 
It must be observed, however, that the ieonometric study of 
tlie reliefs could only he of a partial nature, the actual 
measurements taken with the help of anthropometric instru¬ 
ments being mainly of their height and rarely of their width. 
I append the results of my observations in Appendix C ; in 
Appendix B, I give tlie text of Pratinunnunaiaksdnaiii and 
for the sake of comparison quote the relevant section of cb. 57 
of Brhatsamhita. 1 A comparison of these two texts will 
show how the latter is much simpler and practical than the 
former which is much more complicated and which bristles 
with technicalities. 

I conclude this chapter by quoting the observations of 
V. A. Smith who was sometimes a severe critic of Indian 
hieratic art and Hadaway, a practical artist, about these 
canons. Smith says, 'There is in the Hindu system nothing 
complicated or difficult to understand or remember, but like 
every other canon of artistic proportion, these methods are 
more capable of producing works of art in unskilled bauds 

than are any other aids or methods.These sastras are 

the common property of Hindu artisans, whether of 
Northern or Southern India." (I.A., Yol. XL1Y, pp. 90-91). 
Hadaway remarks, “Tlie Hindu image-maker or sculptor 
does not work from life, as is the usual practice among 
Europeans, but he has, in place of the-living model, a most 
elaborate and beautiful system of proportions, which he uses 
constantly, combining these with close observation and study 
of natural detail. It is in fact a series of anatomical rules 


i PmLimamdmlaksantitn has been edited by P. Bose. But this edition 
is sery defective, and it seems to have been based on an indifferent copy* I am 
indebted to nay Friend and sometime colleague at the Calcutta University, Dr. 
1\ C. Bagchi, Dr. es- Lett res, for kindly allowing me to utilise a much better 
copy of this text brought by iiiiu from Nepal. 
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and formulae, of infinitely more practical use than any 
European system which I know of, for the Indian one treats 
of the actual proportion and of the surface form, rather than 
the more 1 scientific ’ attachments of muscles and the 
articulation of bones ” (O.Z., 1914, p. 34). 


CHAPTER IX 


Cult Icons 
Yyantara Bfivatas 

It has been shown in Chapter III of this book how the 
element of Bhakti ushered in striking changes in the religious 
outlook of a large section of the people of India. This ele¬ 
ment had long been present in the country especially among 
the previous settlers and the lower orders of the Indians, who 
used to offer homage and adoration (pup) to the gods and 
goddesses of their choice. These deities were different in 
their essential traits from those venerated by the higher 
orders of the people, most of whom had their moorings in 
the Vedas. The transformation of a few of the latter into 
central deities of various orthodox cult* originating in the 
post-Vedic period, and the appearance of newer sectarian 
deities as a result of the deification of sonic of the historical, 
semi-historical and mythical personages of ancient India 
seem to have been much influenced by the beliefs and 
practices of the primitive Indians. ‘\\ itfi tfie rise to import¬ 
ance of these newer cult-deities, the primitive folk gods and 
goddesses were relegated to the position of inferior or 
secondary deities described in early Jaina texts as V yantara 
Devatas. In the changed set-up of the religious life of the 
people, most of them became accessories and attendants of 
the chosen divinities of the various sectaries, or of their 
principal aspects, while others appeared in the role of the 
opponents of the higher gods. Rut there can he no doubt 
that it was these primitive deities and their worship, which 
lay at the root of the evolution of the various cults associated 
with Brahmanical Hinduism, and to a certain extent with 
the development of Buddhism and Jainism. One of the five 
recognised Brahmanical Hindu cults, viz., that of Gan a pa ti, 
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retained to a great extent in the iconic type of its central 
deity its primitive form, and some of the forms of the 
principal deities of the other major Brahmanical cults seem 
to have been appreciably influenced by the earlier image types 
of the various folk divinities. 

The Jaina canonical literature enumerates the Vyantara 
Devatas usually in this manner : Pisacas, Bhutas, Yaksas, 
Raksasas, Kinnaras, Kimpurusas, Mahoragas (Nagas) and 
Gandharvas. The Buddhist texts also mention similar 
orders of divinities as Devas, Yaksas, Niigas, Raksasas, 
Gandharvas, Asuras, Garudas, Kinnaras and Mahoragas. 
Various sections of Brahmanical Hindu literature contain 
not only the names of these, but add many more names of 
such mythical beings, as Kumbhandas, Kabandhas, Daityas, 
Danavas, Apsarasas, Siddhas, Sadhyas, Vidyadharas, Pra- 
mathas, Ganas, etc. In fact, most, if not all, of these 
different groups are common to the various early texts of 
India. The word ‘ Deva ’ (or ‘ Dcvata ’) in the Buddhist 
list is of special significance in this context, for it denotes 
the original character of many of these beings of which the 
Yaksas and the Niigas form the most important and interest¬ 
ing groups. These two along with the groups of the 
Gandharvas and the Apsarasas occupy also a very prominent 
place in the Brahmanical Hindu mythology. Reference may 
be made in this connection to the first three lines of the 
mantra recited by many Hindus in the tarpana and Sraddha 
ceremonies when they offer water and other objects to the 
manes (Pitrganas), mythical heroes like Rama and Bhlsma, 
the gods, the Yaksas and others. These three lines contain 
the names of most of the orders of these Vyantara Devatas : 
Devas, Yaksas, Nagas, Gandharvas, Apsarasas, Asuras, 
Sarpas, Suparnas (Garudas), Trees (sacred ones), Jihmagas 
(a class of sacred reptiles), Khagas (sacred birds), Vidya¬ 
dharas, Jaladharas (sacred acquatic animals), Akasagamis 
(Sadhyas and Siddhas), etc.' 


1 Dcra Yakfifatatha NSga C,andharvapsQraso'surah\ Krural) Sarpah Supar 
nfisca tnram J Hi mag ah Kharjah \ VidyrMara JoladhariifithairalcaSagumwal} | 
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Whatever may be the root meaning of the word Yaksa\ 
it does not fail to make its appearance in the Vedic literature 
in the sense of a class of beings, supernatural no doubt, but 
undoubtedly of a category far dissimilar to the order of the 
pioper "Vedic divinities. One of the earliest allusions to the 
laksas is to be found in the Atharvaveda where they are 
named as Itarajanah, ‘other folks’; in the Paippalada 
\vision ol the same text, however, the word used is 
I unyajanah , sacred folks . In later lexicons, both the 
words Punyajana and Itarajana are regarded as the synonyms 
of the word Vaksa, and that this was also their meaning in 
the Atharvaveda passage is proved by the mention of Kubera 
or VaiSravana as the king of the Yaksas (Yakse^a, Yaksaraja, 
1 aksendra, etc.); in the developed mythology of later times, 
he was also the guardian of the northern quarter 
(Lttaradikpati). The association of the Yaksas and their 
king Kubera with riches (he is also called Dlianapati, 
Nidhipati) and one of their principal appellations, 
Guhyakas, mainly indicative of 1 * 3 concealment ’, may also be 
traced to this Atharvaveda passage. Reference is made in 
it to the * milking of “ concealment ” ( tirodha ,) out of the 
Universe (Viraj) by the “Rajatanabhi son” of Ka(au)bera 
The Yaksapati or Guhyakapati Vaisravana is referred to by 
Patanjali in his MaJiabhUsyu several times, though his more 
common name Kubera is not mentioned. "While comment¬ 
ing on Varttika 2 on Pan ini’s Sutra VI. 3, 26 (Devatadvandve 
ca) he appears to distinguish between two different types of 
divinities, namely, Vaidika and Laukika, and the gods*men¬ 
tioned in this context by him can be placed under these two 
different groups. The names of the gods included in the two 


1 * Vedtc Y&ksa, quick, ray of light, but also “ ghost " t from yaks to move 
quickly; perhaps, swift creatures, changing their abode quickly and at will 1 : 
Rhys Davids and Stede, Pali-English Dictionary t under Yakkha. In the Pali 
commentaries, the word Yakkha means ‘ a being to whom a sacrifice (of expiation 
or propitiation) is given \ Coomaraswamy thinks that the word is noruAryan In 

its origin, 

3 YTir. 10, 28 : Sodakromatseiarajandnagacchattdmitarajartii upahu - 

yanta tirodha chili* Tasy&h Kubera Vaihavano vatm dsidamapdtTar^ patram. 
Tarn Hajatandbhih Kaberaka'dhoktam tirodhdmeeddhok. 

43—1854 B, 
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compounds, Siva-Vatiravanau and Skanda-Vi&ikhau, un¬ 
doubtedly fall under the Latikika (folk) group. Again, 
while commenting on Panini’s Sutra, V. 2, 129 ( Vdtatisdrd - 
bhyam kukca), lie says that Yaisravana had Pisacas (as his 
attendants— pisacakl VaUravanah). There can he little 
doubt that the commentator refers here to the Yak?a 
attendants of Kubera, described here as Pi&lcas. His 
commentary on Varttika 2 on Sutra III. 1, 133 ( nvultrcau ), 
clearly refers to the raised pedestals of (the images of) 
\ aisravana ( utthita asaka Vaisravanasyeti). Lastly, while 
commenting on Sutra II. 2, 31 (alpdctarau), he refers to the 
temples of Dkanapati (Ivuber a - Y a i si n vana), Kama (evidently 
Balarama) and Kosava (Krsna) where various kinds of 
musical instruments were played on in the assemblage of the 
worshippers (mrdahgaiahkha-tunavah prthaflnadanti sain- 
sadi prasade Dhanapati-Rama-Keteranom). 

Patanjali's evidence regarding the existence of Yaksa 
images and shrines is corroborated by.early Buddhist and 
Jaina texts, copious references to which have been collected 
by Coomaraswamy in his Yakms (Part T, pp. 17 IT.). The 
Mahdbharata tells us that there were far-famed shrines of 
Yaksinis at Munjavata and Rajagrha where daily (naityaka) 
rituals were performed (III. 83, 23 and III. 84, 85). The 
Agnipurana, while referring to respective positions of the 
temples of different deities in a town, enjoins that those of 
\aksa and Gulia (Ivarttikeva) should be set up in the 
northern sector of it (saumye Yaksa-Guhasya ca ; Ch. 39, 
verse *12). It is a fact, however, that iconographic texts 
systematised at a comparatively late date seldom contain any 
explicit description of the Yaksa images. T. A. G. Rao has 
collected seveial texts dcsciiptive of such iconographic tvpes 
as Vasus, Nagas (Nagadeva), Sadhvas, Asuras, Apsarasas, 
Pi^acas, Yetalas, etc., from various sources, but no mention 
of the Yaksa type is made by him (op. cit., Yol. II, Appendix 
B, Pratimalaksanani, pp. 271-76). So, Hemadri’s charac¬ 
terisation of it on the basis of the Mayasamgraha is of great 
interest: ‘ the Yaksas should be made pot-bellied, two-armed 
holding nidhis in their hands, and (be shown) fierce (due to) 
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drunkenness; (their lord) Yaisravana should hold a club in 
his hand V But there is no dearth of texts describing the 
iconic type or types of the chief of the Yaksas, the reason 
undoubtedly lying in the fact that he was regarded as one of 
the Guardians of the Eight Quarters (As(adikpalas). Some 
of the important Vedic gods like Indra, Agni, Yayu, Yaruna 
and others were his companions in this set-up, and thus he 
could command sufficient iconographic notice along with 
them. A careful study of such texts characterising his 
images brings out several important traits; these are : he is 
usually two-armed (rarely four), holding a club or mace 
(gada) in one of his hands, accompanied by two nidhis 
(6ahkha and padma) personified or not, is sometimes terrific 
in appearance, has either a man ( nara , no ordinary or mortal 
man, hut some mythical anthropomorphic type) or a lamb 
for his mount, is pot-bellied and long-armed. But the fairly 
long description of Dhanada given in the Visnudharinottaru 
(Bk. Ill, Ch. 53, Vv. 1-7) contains some interesting addi¬ 
tional iconographic traits, the most important of them being 
his northerner’s dress and armour (apicyaveto, kavacl), his 
four hands (the right ones carrying a mace and a spear, the 
left, a jewel and a pot), his fangs and moustache, and his 
consort Rddhi (Prosperity personified) seated on his left lap. 
There can be little doubt that many of these features are 
based on an iconographic type derived from the Ivubera 
(sometimes described as Pancika) and Hariti compositions of 
the Hellenistic art of Gandhara. 2 It may also be noted here 
incidentally that the Kubera figures of the early and late 
mediaeval periods usually carved on the outer faces of 
Vaisnava or Saiva shrines as a T)ikpala retain the pot-bellied 
feature and hold either a bag or sack (evidently ol treasure), 

Caturrargacintamani, Vol. H, Yratakhanda, Pt. I, p. 138; Tmulila 

dcibhujah kirgga nidhihastah madotkam \ Gad] VaUravanah .Hemadri 

mentions in this connection the names of such Yaksas as Siddhartha, Mnnibbadra. 
Sumana. Nandana. Kanduti, Taftcaka. Sankha. Maniman, Padma, Ramaka and 
others, and their king is described as Phnnadhipa (Kubera-Vaisravatia). 

a The different iconographic texts collectively noticed above are in T. A. G. 
Rao. op. erf., Vol. II, App.. pp. 963 - 65 . Kubera-Hariti reliefs from Gandhara 
have been studied by Foncher in his lecture on the Tutelary Pair in Gaul and 
India published in The Beginnings of Buddhist Art, pp. 140-46, PI. XVIII. 
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preserved, are all very high, and this fact explains Patanjali’s 
observation about Vaisravana’s ‘ raised pedestal ’ (utthita 
asaka Vai&ravanasya ) noted above. All these images, as also 
several other extant images of more or less similar types, 
were cult objects regularly worshipped by their devotees (the 
pedestal inscription of the Manibhadra image clearly proves 
it), and were set up in different shrines. But shrines might 
not necessarily mean structural temples in all cases, and 
many were the images that were placed under big leafy trees 
with which these Yaksas were prominently associated. It 
may be incidentally observed here that the usual association 
of many of the higher cult deities like Visnu and Siva with 
particular trees (referred to in Bralnnanical religious texts 
as sthala vrksas) should be traced to this primitive custom of 
associating these folk divinities with different trees. Refer¬ 
ence has already been made in Chapter VI of this book to 
the solicitation of the ritualists to the spirits residing in the 
tree (being felled for its wood to be used for making a divine 
image) to leave it and reside elsewhere (Brhatsamhita, Ch. 57, 
v. 11). Some early archaeological evidence in support of 
this trait of the primitive folk cults may be noted here. 
Plate VIII, figure 5 of this book contains a line drawing 
of an Amaravati sculpture in which a human face is shown 
on a tree-trupk ; there is no doubt that the face stands for 
the spirit residing in the tree. Another fragmentary sculp¬ 
ture (PI. Xjn, Fig. 2) finally settles this point; it shows 
the head and upper part of a big-eyed Yaksa beneath some 
sort of a structure with the top portion of a tree and prob¬ 
ably a heap of coins arranged in cylindrical form in the 
backgrqund. The inscription in Brahml script of the 2nd 
or 1st century B.C. gives out the identity of the Y r aksa as 
Candramukha, and of the particular tree where it dwelt as 
Vakula (the tree in the relief may stand for this species 
botanieally known as Mimusops Elengi). 1 It is unfortunate 

1 The inscription was read by It. P. Chanda as Yagocada mugotaka nivesi. 
But there is no doubt about its correct form read by Sivaramamurti, which is 
Yakho cadamukho raku(Ja)nivdsi meaning ‘ the Yaksa Candramukha, the dweller 
of the Vakula (tree/. Sivaramaraurti remarks, * The presence of a tree and a 
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that the figure of Candramukha Yaksa, the dweller of the 
\ ftkula tree, was not found intact, and we are not in a 
position to say what its attributes and mount were. It is 
probable, however, that his hands might have been in the 
namasMra mudra, as the hands of Kubera and some other 
Yaksas in Bharhut are, their role, here and at Bharhut, 
being that of so many worshippers of Buddha. The extant 
Yaksa figures on the Bharhut rail have been labelled by the 
artists of Bharhut as Yimdako Yakho, Kupiro Yakho, 
Ajakalako Yakho, Gahgeya Yakho, Sucilomo Yakho and 
Supavaso Yakho. Of them Virudaka and Kubera Yaksas 
are the guardians of the southern and northern quarters 
respectively, while the other four are not associated with any 
major or minor quarters. But the Bharhut artists appear 
to have distinguished their separate identities by means of 
different mounts (vahanas) or pedestals shown under them. 
Virudaka Yakha (Yirudhaka Yaksa), Kupiro (Kuhera- 
YYiisravana), Gahgeya (Gamgito in the Pali texts), Suctloma 
(the ‘ needle-haired ’), Snpavasa (Supravasa)—all have their 
hands in the namasMra mudra and are dressed in a similar 
manner, but they have different mounts beneath them. 
Thus, Kubera stands on the back of a malformed pot-bellied 
Yaksa sitting on his haunches (PI. XIII, Pig. 1), Y’irudhaka, 
on a high rocky ground (trees are shown on either face of the 
pedestal), Gamgito’s right leg is placed on the top of a. tree, 
while his left one is firmly placed on the back of a tusker, 
Suclloma stands erect on the coping stone (iisnisa) of a rail¬ 
ing (vedika), and Supravasa stands with right knee slightly 
bent on a caparisoned tusker trotting to right. Ajakalaka. 
whose hands are shown in different poses (his right hand 
holds a half-blossomed lotus-flower, his left hand being in 
the katihasta pose) stands in a graceful pose on the back of a 
composite animal, unfortunately very much broken, with 


Caitya beside the Yaksa (named Candramukha) should explain the word rnJht, 
for Yaksas often lived in trees. The tree should then no doubt be a vakula tree 
{Mimusops Elenr/i), the sculptor having missed the letter la Amaravati Sculo- 
tures, p. P2 
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* the tail of a niakara (a mythical aquatic animal somewhat 
resembling an alligator) and the forelegs of a lion or tiger \ 

The unnamed figure carved on one of the uprights of the 
Bharhut railing, however, does not seem to belong to any 
order of the Vyantara Bevatas. It was described by 
Cunningham as a foreign soldier on account of its dress and 
other features (some sort of foot-wear, close-fitting coat and 
broad sword). R, P. Chanda on the same grounds identified 
it as Asura (deniou) Yipracitti who is described in the 
Samyukta Nikdya as wearing boots and moving about armed 
with a dagger. Barua would identify it as Mihira, the 
Iranian Sun God, on account of its northern dress (lidusya- 
ve&a, the main characteristic of the North Indian Suiya 
image). But none of these suggestions appears to be correct, 
for they do not account for * the broad band or ribbon 
fastened at the back of the head in a bow with its long ends 
streaming in the end ’ (Cunningham). Cunningham could 
not understand its significance, though his description of it 
is correct. It seems to be nothing but the Indian way of 
representing the ‘ diadem the unmistakable sign of Greek 
royalty. This feature and the non-Indian dress as well as 
the grape-hunch in its right hand led me to suggest that the 
figure may be an idealised representation of some I ndo-Greek 
king, probably Menander, who had close connection, politi¬ 
cal and cultural, with Indian interior (PJ. XIII, Pig. 4).' 

Several unnamed figures which may represent Yaksas 
are found in Bharhut, the identifying inscriptions by their 
side being lost, their exact identity cannot be ascertained ; 
many such figures in the early Buddhist art of India 
leave little doubt about the existence of an elaborate icono¬ 
graphy of the primitive deities long before the monographic 
details of the higher cult gods and goddesses were systema¬ 
tised,—some on the lines of these earlier folk deities. When, 


i For elaborate comments on these Bharut reliefs and their reproductions, 
sec B. M* Barua, Bharut, Vot, II* pp- o i H-j \ol. III, Plates IA -LXX, 

a For fuller details in support of my suggestion, cf t my article * A Bharhut 
Railing Sculpture 1 in Proceedings of the Bombay Session of the Indian History 
Go ogress (1947), pp. 65-8. 
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however, this was done, the latter had been much absorbed 
in the principal divinities or their various aspects, and many 
details about their earlier monographic traits were forgotten 
and not canonised. We meet their counterparts in the 
various gate-keepers (dvarapalas) of the shrines of a Siva or 
a \isnu, and in similar other accessories of the cult-deities. 
The Mahabhamta (HI. 83, 9 and 52 and 208) seems to 
indicate this process of gradual transformation, when it 
emphasises the association of the \aksas as 1 treasure-hiders ’ 
with the Nagas, the former being described as the ‘ gate¬ 
keepers of the Naga-Tlrtha at Kuruksetra, viz., Arantuka 
and I arantuka on one side and Macakruka on the other; 
these are \aksa gate-keepers, as well as places bounding the 
holy land .’ But Ivubera, the lord of the Yaksas, did not 
lose his separate entity even in much later times, though 
his image was necessarily of a subsidiary character. Refer¬ 
ence may be made here to one such icon of the god belonging 
to the late Gupta period, now in the collection of the Mathura 
Museum. Two-armed bejewelled Kubera, slightly pot¬ 
bellied, is shown seated in the ardhaparyaiika pose on a 
cushioned seat beneath which are two jars (of treasure 
. pci Imps symbolising the sunkhu- and p/irfuui-nidhis) on one 
of which his right leg is placed; lie holds a cup in his right 
hand and a pouch in his left and is shown attended on either 
side by a bearded male, and a female (PI. XIV, Fig. 2). 
Tlie iconography has no doubt developed to a great extent by 
this period, but its former traits are not altogether 
obliterated. 

I lie next group of folk gods and goddesses retained till 
much later times their monographic entity to a greater 
degree, though here also elaborate developments took place. 
The Nagas and the Naginls had far more individualistic 
monographic traits from the earliest times, and the wide pre¬ 
valence of the ‘ snake-cult ’ in India also explains their 
retention. Before the question of the monographic types is 
discussed it is necessary to say a few' words about the cult 


1 E. W, Htipkias, Epic Mythology t p, 140, 
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itself. The practice of adoration of the serpent is very 
primitive in India and it has also some Vedic association 
(.most probably the result of the culture contact of the Aryans 
with the previous settlers of India). The Egvedic Ahi 
budhnya, the ‘ serpent of the Deep ’, representing the bene¬ 
ficent aspect of Ahi Vrtru, may stand for an atmospheric 
deity; in this association the serpent form seems to be 
emphasised more or less figuratively. But many passages 
in the later Vedas, like the 1 ajus and the Atharva, especially 
in the latter, unmistakably refer to the great awe and venera¬ 
tion in which these dread, and at the same time beautiful, 
objects of nature were held. Various snake-gods are men¬ 
tioned by name in the Atharvavcda in different contests, 
and they are associated in some passages with the Gandharvas, 
Apsarasas, Punyajanas (Yaksas) and tiie Manes (VIII, 8, 15 : 
G andha rvapsarasah sarpd ndevanpunyaja mnp itrrn ). Five 

among them, Tirasciraji, Prdaku, Svajo, Kalmasagrlvo and 
Svitro are the respective guardians (tahsi&) of the southern, 
western, northern, eastern and upper quarters. Nay, even 
in one of these Athcitvovcdo passages (A III. Id, 29) we find 
probably the first mention of the epic Taksaka described here 
as a descendant of Visala (lolisulio 1 aisoleyo). Dhrtarastra, 
the son of Iravant (Dhrtarastra Airavato) is also named in 
this connection as the person who milked poison, the subsis¬ 
tence of the serpents, from Viraj (the Universe); Dhrtarastra 
is sometimes the name of a Niigaraja in later Brahmanical 
and Buddhist texts. He is the best of the Nagas according 
to a MahabUarata passage (IV. 2, 17), and the later 
confusion between the two meanings of the word ndga ( a 
snake ’ and ‘ an elephant ’) seems to be present in another 
statement in the same passage that Airavana (in southern 
rescension, Airavata) is the best among elephants. The 
Great Epic also mentions one Manimat, a Nfiga, and the 

i 'IV, ITT, 26 & *27 x V- 13, 5^6; YTT. 5G T 1 : X. 4, 13. Some of the 
names are ’ TiraicirSjT, Asita, Svaja. Babhru, Pp«Vn, Kftnkaparvan, Kairata. 
Prana UpaOnva. Toimnta, Apodakn, Avitra, etc. These names are not common 
in the epic ami Wranic tests, though in the name of Babhntvahana, the son of 
Arjnna and the Naga princess, we may find the survival of the Vedic Babhru 

44—1851 B. 
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name perhaps contains an allusion to the common belief 
persistent through the ages that the serpents bear jewels on 
their hoods. 1 The epic and Puranic tales about the Nagas 
being the sons of Ivadru and many other myths associated 
with them leave little doubt about the fact that popular 
imagination was greatly excited about them. Their names 
were many, and as in the case of the Yaksas and the Yaksinls, 
the Nagas and the Naginls were some of the most common 
among the folk divinities. The Grhyasutra account of the 
Sarpabali the performance of which annual rite was pro¬ 
longed lor no less a period than the four months of the rains, 
served ‘ the two-fold purpose of honouring and warding off 
the snakes ’. The custom of worshipping the Astanagas 
(\asuki, laksaka, Scsa, Ananta and others) and the snake 
goddess Manasa during the rains and especially in the Niiga- 
pancaml day (usually tailing in the month of Sravana), even 
now current in Bengal, seems to he the popular counterpart 
ot the Sarpabali of the Grhyasiitras. The early Buddhist 
and Jaina religious texts also do not fail to supply us many 
interesting facts about the wide prevalence of the popular 
cult in India. Vogel has rightly drawn our attention to the 
passage in the Cullavayga (V. 6) ‘ in which four tribes of 
serpent-kings (ahirdja-kuMni) are mentioned ’. The names 
of the kings are Yirupakkha, Erapatha (Elapatra), Chabya- 
putta and Kanlmgotamaka ; ol these the first two are well 
known in Buddhist literature. 4 The Buddhist texts 
frequently refer also to various Naga chiefs like Muca(i)linda, 
Kaliya, Apalala and others who came to pay respects to the 
Buddha on different occasions. There are many early reliefs 
hailing from different places of India where these themes are 
illustrated. Reference should he made in this connection 
to the epic and Puranic account of Krsna’s encounter 
with Naga Ivaliya of the Mathura region, and his victory over 
and severe chastisement of the serpent chief, the inner signi- 

1 Tlie belief is very old; Varahamihira says, “The snakes nf «i r 
of Taksaka and Visuki, and the snakes roaming at will (kamandl I 1 ° inea ^ 
bine-tinged pearls in their hoods” ( B r hatsamhitd . LXXXI. 25) ' ^ ^ 

* J. P. H. Vogel, Ihdian Serpent Lore,' p. 10. 
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ficance of the whole story being the supersession of the more 
primitive Naga cult hy the newer ami more generally accepted 
Krsna cult of the Mathura region {<:/. supra, p. 112). A 
candidate for ad m ission to the Buddhist order was often 
asked whether he was a Naga or not (Grunwedel, Buddhist 
Art, p. 44). It may be presumed that the question was put 
to ascertain whether the particular person was primarily an 
adherent of the Nftga cult or not. 

Before I describe some of the early and late iconographic 
types of the Nagas and the Naginls as represented in Indian 
art, I shall refer only to a few of the texts of the mediaeval 
period, which describe the Naga or Naginl types. This is 
necessary to show in what manner the nature of the latter 
was determined by the former. Hemadri quotes five couplets 
from Maya (evidently Mayasamgraha from which he takes 
his materials for the description of the Yaksas), where the 
peculiarities of the figures of Taksaka, Karkotaka, Padma, 
Mahapadma, Saiikhapala and Kulilca Nil gas are described. 
In the last part of the extract are given the following common 
traits of the monographic type : ‘ the Nagas have two tongues 
and arms, and seven hoods with jewels on them; they hold 
rosary of heads (alsasutra) in their hands and are endowed 
with curling tails; their wives and children hear either one 
or three hoods h 1 The Visnudharmoifara (Bk. Ill, Ch. 05, 
verses 2-8) describes Anantn Naga as ‘ four-armed, endowed 
with many hoods with the beautiful earth goddess standing 
on the central hood; in the right hands of the god are to be 
placed a lotus and a pestle, while his left hands should hold 
a ploughshare and a conch-shell ’. Mention here of the 
1 sea of liquor ', ‘ palrn tree ’ and other features in associa¬ 
tion with the divine Ntign leaves little doubt that Ananta in 
this context is no other than an incarnation of the Lord 
Visnu, and is closely associated from the iconographic point 
of view with .Samkarsana or Balarama. The 17th century 
‘text of tiilpamtna characterises the iconography of the 

1 Hemadri, cp. cit p. 139. The 1 mut three lines of the text read: 
Dvijihro bdhatah saptd pTimamaniwmimitah f Aksasfitjadharrih sarre kundifed- 
piceltasamjuWi l BkabhogMrtbhsfta va hycitijifajSsutSdayakll 
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Nagas in two couplets: these verses lay down that ‘ the 
Nagas are human in shape from the navel upwards, their 
lower part being serpentine in form ; they have encircling 
hoods on their heads; the hoods may be one, three, five, 
seven or nine; they should have two tongues, and should hold 
a sword and a shield in their (two) hands V 

Two of the earliest figures of the Nagarajas are to be 
found in the Bharhut railings. Of these that of Elapatra 
on the Prasenajit pillar in the scene of the Naga chief’s 
meeting the Buddha is very interesting. Plate XIV, Fig. 1, 
depicts first the five-hooded Nagariija in his natural form in 
his element (water) with a damsel standing on his middle 
hood ( cf. the Visiiudharmottara description of Ananta); 
then in the right corner he is shown advancing towards the 
left with his hands in the namaskara mudra. accompanied 
by his queen and daughter, and lastly in the left corner lie 
alone is shown kneeling down and paying homage to the 
Buddha symbolised by the Bodhi tree with Vajrasana 
beneath it. In the second appearance of Elapatra, only the 
upper parts of him and his queen and daughter are shown, 
and they are all human with the snake-hoods behind their 
heads, the two ladies having only one hood each -(cf. the 
Mayasamgraha description of the NaginTs). Finally, we 
see the all-human Nagaraja making his obeisance to the 
master, his five snake-hoods being shown sideways on his 
head by the artist in order that the spectator may have a full 
view of them. Cakravaka Nagaraja on another Bharhut 
railing is shown standing with his hands in the namaskara 
mudra on a high rock by the side of a lotus lake, having a 
heavy turban and the usual five snake-hoods; here also the 
figure is all human except the hood attachment behind the 
head. These as well as similar other figures in the early 
Buddhist art of Central India, Gandhara and Amaravati are 
to be understood as representing the Nagas assuming some- 

1 Silparatna (as quoted by T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. II, Appendix Ti 
p. 974) : NagSnam vaksyate rupam nabhenirdlnam narak r tih | Sarp3kfirama<tho. 
bhiltjam mastake bhogamanibalamW F.kam plianitrayam tapi'pailca rli anptn rfi 
nat*a| Dvijihvnst? vidhatavyah hhadyacarmaharairyulah II 
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times the almost complete human form in the presence ol' 
the Buddha, just as ttie Yaksas (the names of some of them 
are probably indicative of their original beast form, cf. the 
name Suciloma, perhaps it describes a porcupine) hid some 
of their ungainly physical features before the Master. But 
the Naga images, found in the Mathura region and mostly 
to be dated in the early centuries of the Christian era, are 
real cult objects, inasmuch as they were enshrined by their 
votaries. A Sanskrit inscription (in the Lucknow Museum 
collection) tells us of a local deity, by the name of Dadhikarna, 
whose shrine was probably near the Buddhist Vihara 
founded by Huvishka in the year 47 (Kanishka Era). The 
Naga image from Chargaon (a village, 5 miles due south of 
Mathura) is a typical cult object of this type where the hoods 
(now their number is raised to seven) are part ol a complete 
serpent whose coils are plainly visible both at the front and 
at the back of the sculpture ’. The dual nature of Nagadeva 
is fully given expression to by the artist ' by portraying a 
human being standing in front of a polycephalous serpent . 
The type in a modified form was similar to Baladeva, one 
of whose aspects is based on a trait of this primitive folk cult. 

Most of the Naga and the Naginl figures of the Gupta 
and later periods are shown in the role ol accessories to the 
higher cult gods, especially Visnu. Their hybrid mono¬ 
graphic type is retained; but when the figures of Adi, Sesa 
or Ananta Naga are shown as so many seats or couches of 
Visnu seated or lying down, they are usually represented in 
their original form of huge polycephalous snakes with many 
coils. Scsa Naga or his consort in the Varaha reliefs are 
shown, however, according to the conventional hybrid form, 
their upper part being human and lower, serpentine. But 

I J. ?, H. Vogel, op, oii., p. 42, PI. V(«) and (fc). Vogel emphasises the 
spirited attitude of the standing Naga with his raised right arm (left broken, pro* 
teJdy the hand held a cup). The inscription engraved on the back of the 
Image shows that it was originally set up at a tank during Hnvishka’s time 
fyear 40 of the Kanishka Era), The Knkargam Naga image also reproduced by 
Vogel (op. eit., PI, VTb) has the upper part much better preserved; the Cup in the 
left hand and the raised right hand arc in tact (is the right hand j Q the abhaya 
pose?), The Naga appears to wear a; ttfitamdlft. 
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shown singly, the Naga appears as a human being with 
snake-hoods attached behind his head. This motif is illus¬ 
trated by the very beautiful Naga image from Khitching in 
the district of Mayurbhanj (Orissa) reproduced here (PI. XIV, 
Fig. 3). The two-armed Naga stands in a charming pose 
C dvibhuiiga ) holding a long thick garland in his two hands, 
wearing many ornaments, and having a graceful canopy of 
seven hoods. But the exquisite NaginI figure from the same- 
place is part woman and part serpent, her lower half coiling 
round a column ; she has three hoods in accordance with the 
iconographic texts, and holds a yak-tail ( catiri ) and a pitcher 
in her right and left hands respectively (PI. XX, Fig. 1). It 
is profitable to compare these two beautiful art objects of 
Orissa of the mediaeval period with two hieratic figures of 
Naginis from Central and Eastern India. The first of these 
hails from Sutna (Madhya Pradesh) and shows an elaborate 
composition with the central figure of the NaginI, an eight¬ 
armed female seated in lalitaksepa on a double-petalled lotus 
spread on the back of a roaring lion, with various attendants 
on all her sides (PI. XX, Fig. 4). The goddess is otherwise 
human in appearance, but her snake-hoods (possibly seven 
in number, this being a departure from the textual injunction) 
and a large number of hands distinguish her from ordinary 
mortals. In order to establish her identity definitely the 
ai tist engiaves the label A fti h i (SrT NaginI) in mediaeval 

Brahml characters. She may illustrate the Jaina version 
of the snake goddess, her Brahmanical counterpart being 
Manasa. The latter is represented by the other relief hailin'* 
from Birbhum in West Bengal. The seven-hooded and 
two-armed goddess is seated in the same pose on a double- 
petalled lotus placed over a jar from which two snakes are 
coming out; she wears various ornaments among which is 
shown a sarpa-kucabandha (breast-band made of snakes) and 
holds a hooded snake in her left hand, the object in her right 
hand being indistinct; Jaratkaru and Astika, her husband 
and son respectively according to the epic and Puranic 
tradition, are seated on either side of her. Both the sculp¬ 
tures stand for the snake goddess conceived in different ways, 
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and their divine character is emphasised by the number of 
hoods and of the bands in the case of the former. 

The Gandharvas and Kinnaras are two other classes of 
mythical beings of a semi-divine character, which played a 
secondary part in the religious literature and art ol ancient 
and mediaeval India. One of the earliest references to the 
former is to be found in the same section of the Atharvavcda 
(VIII. 1U) wherefrom the allusions to the Yaksas and the 
Magas have been cited above. The Gandharvas are men¬ 
tioned in this context with the Apsarasas (‘ the maidens of 
the waters ’), and special mention is made here of Citraratha, 
Vasuruci and Sflryavarcas in this connection. In post-Yedic 
literature their names are often found associated with 
various myths, and Citraratha is almost invariably described 
as tbe king of the Gandharvas in the Mahdbhdrata and the 
Rdmayana. The Gandharvas are believed to be the deni¬ 
zens of the air or atmospheric region, and the towns 
associated with their name, Gandharva nagaras, are 
supposed to have no real existence. This belief is found very 
early, for we find Patafljali referring to it while commenting 
on a Vdrttika of Panini’s Sutra, Striyam (TV. 3). 1 But it 
has not prevented in any way the formation of concrete con¬ 
cepts about their physical forms in the minds of the Indians 
from early times. They are described in some comparatively 
late monographic texts such as Manasara, Mayasamgraha 
(as quoted by Hemadri in his CaturvargadnUltnani , Vrata- 
khanda, Part I, p. 130), etc. Mdnasdra in its section on 
Yaksa-Vidyadbaradilaksanam describes the Gandharvas and 
Kinnaras together, but the verses are corrupt. The descrip¬ 
tion given here seems to characterise both as having animal¬ 
like bgs (really lower part of the body), the upper part being 
human in form with a face like that of Garuda; their arms 
are endowed with wings, (they wear) lotus crown and (have) 
colour of the shade of a flower; they are also associated with 


J MahabMm, Kielhoro 6 Edition, VoL II, p. 196; YaOta Candharm- 
nagardni dfirato drxtja rtf « upa<rf tja co nuptiMkijante. . * * * 
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sweet songs and musical instruments. 1 In Chapter \ II of 
this book a distinction has been made between these two 
monographic types, and Kin nans have been equated with 
horse-faced (ASvamuklil) Yaksinls, Bui the Manasara does 
not seem to distinguish between the two. The Mayasam- 
yraha does not at all refer to tbe hybrid form of the 
Gandharvas (Kinnaras are not described here), but gives a 
general idea about them in tiiis way : 1 The Gandharva, 

handsome in appearance, should be made as conferring boon 
on his devotees, wearing a crown and ear-ornaments, holding 
a club, and engaged in playing on a lyre V 

The monographic types of the Gandharvas, as preserved 
in Indian art from a very early period, conform partially to 
the description given in the Manasara. Some of the garland- 
bearers (mdUidhafis), shown hovering in the air round such 
symbolic representations of the Buddha as a stupa, etc., in 
the early Buddhist monuments of Central India (Bharliut. 
Sanelii), are very often shown with bird-like lower parts, with 
wings attached to their arms, with a human head and torso, 
and adorned with crowns, ear-rings and other ornaments. The 
musical instrument is no doubt absent here, but it should be 
noted that their hands are shown holding garlands in these 
reliefs. Gandharvas, both male and female, however, are 
painted in the Ajanta frescoes with similar hybrid forms, 
but are shown playing on the mud with their hands. This 
is also the way in which they are represented in early and 
late mediaeval relief compositions as accessories to the 
central figures of different cult-icons, Vismi, Siva and others. 
To heighten the emotional effect of such representations, 
they arc often shown in pairs on the prahhfirali of the cult 
image, the male playing on n musical instrument and the 

J Gita vidluitiiiisctt Guudh arrant Hi kathyt it$J. 

Coranfitn paSumm&nam cordhvakayam tu 
FniiaNffm Garudobltfivam bdhukmim) pales ay uhlan \ 

Makutam kamalnyuktam pUfpasacchfiyarn fori* amH 
Paritah knrnnavlnam Kinnarasya tu svartlpaml 
These lines appear to be equally applicable to the Ganrlhanms and the 
Hinnaras; Manamra (A chary a) T Ch, 58, p, 370* 

? Vara do bhaktolnkandm kirltl fotndalf Qddl\ 

Karyassufitpl Gandharva %lnav&tywata9iath&\\— as quoted by Hem&dH 
op* eft., Vratakhaoda, PL I, p< 139. 
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female dancing to its tune. A Gaudharva or Kinnara couple 
from Deogarh (Lalitpur sub-division, Jiiansi district, 
Madhya Bharat) of the late Gupta period, illustrated here 
(PI. XVI, Fig. 1), is of great interest in this connection. 
The pair stand facing each other on either side of a tall tree 
inside a beautifully designed arc of a medallion ; their upper 
part is human with wings (the arms are not distinct, but 
the wings are), the legs below the knee are also human, the 
feet only being those of a bird; they have ‘ goggle eyes 
like those of a Garuda as represented in early and late 
mediaeval art. Grunwedel’s remark about the Gandharva- 
Kinnara type, which lie considers to be a purely Indian one, 
should be quoted here: ‘ These secondary deities may have 

been originally represented in the costume of the aborigines 

of India.’ It is based on the representation of a 

Kinnara couple in one of the reliefs on the coping stone of 
the Bharlmt railing, illustrating the Kinnara Jataka ; the 
couple are * so represented as to be seen only to the knees 
and who appear to be wearing leaves of trees round the body 
(parna : leaf and feather)’. 1 Tbe Apsarasas did not appear 
to have had any peculiar monographic trait of their own, 
inasmuch as they are usually shown in tbe forms of exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful damsels from the early period onwards. The 
Bharlmt relief depicting the joy and merriment among the 
gods after Mara’s defeat contains the dancing figures of the 
four Apsarasas described by the artist as : (1) MisrakesT, 
(2) Alarabusa, (3) SubhadirS and (4) Padiiia vati (cf. PI. II, 
Fig. 23). They appear as so many beautiful dan sense and 
very similar is the way in which they are represented in 
Indian art of later times. The river goddess, Gahga and 
Yamuna, so frequently shown on the temple doors of the 
Gupta and the early mediaeval periods can justifiably be 
traced to these proto-types, though they are not depicted in 
the dancing pose. Their gracefully standing figures as 

J GrOnwedet* Buddhist Art, p. 4ft, fig. 22. Though he has no doubt about 
the Indian character of the type* he thinks that the wings are of West Asian 
form* and the siren type of these secondary deities was a result of the admixture 
of primitive Indian and 1 antique * forms* 

45—1854 B. 
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architectural decorations ( cf. the Besnagar Ganga) are after¬ 
wards endowed with the hieratic form of cult deities (c/. the 
Isvaripur Gahga) or exceedingly beautiful women of a volup¬ 
tuous type (cf. the figure of Gahga in the Rajshahi Museum ; 
PI. XVII, Fig. 3). The Besnagar Gahga stands in a very 
graceful pose on the hack of a Makara, a mythical crocodile, 
with legs crossed {? the vidgala pose as described in the 
Vismidharmottara); her right elbow rests on the shoulder of 
an attendant, and a male figure on the left corner is striking 
a blow to the snout of the animal (this may be Bhaglratha 
goading it to move swiftly (PI. XV, Fig. 4). 

Before an account of the 1 Devatas the Yaksinls and 
the monographic types based on them are given, it is 
necessary to study an iconic type and its variants which 
appear to have been derived from the Yaksa and Naga types 
discussed above. Images of Ganapati, the god who became 
the principal object of worship of the Ganapatyas, one of the 
five recognised Brahmanical sects, appear to be basically 
connected with these two groups of folk divinities. A brief 
notice of the origin of the cult itself will be necessary before 
the iconic forms of the god and a few of the corresponding 
monographic texts are considered at some length. It has 
been the opinion of many scholars that the cult of 
Ganapati was a comparatively late development. R. G. 
Bhandarkar is of opinion that as .there is no mention of 
Ganapati and his worshippers in any of the Gupta inscrip¬ 
tions and as the description of the image of Ganapati in the 
chapter on Pratimalaksanam of the Brhatsamhita seems to 
he an interpolation, this elephant-headed and pot-bellied god 
came to be regularly worshipped after the late Gupta age. 
He, however, traces the beginnings of this worship to the 
veneration paid by many Indians to such 4 imps and evil 
spirits ’ as Sala, Katamkata, Usmita, Kusmandarajaputra, 
Devayajana and others mentioned in the Manava Grhyasfitra 
and the Ydjnavalkya Smrti. 1 They are collectively described 

1 E. G* Bbandarkar, Sairism and Minor Religious Systems, 

pp, 148-50* He doubts whether all the six sub-sects of the Ganapatyas as described 
by Anantanandagiri in his SamJiaradiQvijayakwya actually existed at the time of 
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in these texts as well as in the Mahabharata as \ inayakas 
who were prone to possess men and women, make them 
failures in life and put obstacles in their performance of good 
deeds; the texts also lay down various ways of propitiating 
these spirits and thus freeing oneself from their possession. 
It may be mentioned incidentally that the main characteris¬ 
tics of Ganapati-Vinayaka as the * King of obstacles 
(Vighnaraja), the 1 destroyer of obstacles ( Vighna-vina^ana) 
and the 1 bestower of success ’ (Siddhidata) after proper 
propitiation can be traced to the traits of the ' imps and evil 
spirits the like of whom can even be found in the earlier 
Grhyasutras ( cf. supra, p. "3, f. n.),. In the 1 djUavalkya 
smrti (I. 271 if.) one Vinayaka came to be described for the 
first time as the son of Ambika, and this was the beginning 
of the very confused mythology about the origin of Ganapati 
to be found in later literature. T, A. G. Kao has collected 
a good many stories about this topic from several Puranas 
and Agarnas, in which the god is variously described as the 
sou of Parvatl alone, as the son of Siva and Parvatl, and 
even having an independent origin. 1 This shows the 
attempts of the later mythologists to bring this cult-god in line 
with the more important cult deities, Siva and Sakti, ot much 
earlier origin. It should be noted, however, that Ganapati’s 
affiliation was at first sought mainly with those of the cult 
deities who had many primitive and un-Aryan traits in their 
composition ! but in much later Puranas like the Brahma- 
vaivartta Ganesa is sometimes described as one of the 
aspects of Krsna. The literal meaning of Gaijapati is ' the 
leader of the Ganas ’ who have almost invariably been asso¬ 
ciated with Siva (the association of Rudra, the Yedic 
counterpart of Siva, with Marutganas should be noted in this 
connection). Siva is sometimes described in the jI/Vi/hi- 
bMrata as Gane^vara, and this may also explain his ideo¬ 
logical association with Ganapati. The elephant-head of 

farnkaricsrya. Bat reliefs depicting the elephant-headed and pot-bellied divinity 
undoubtedly* go back to the early Gupta, age, if not still earlier. 

1 Efemenfs, etc . t YoL I, pp* 8545. 

2 GaneSvam is also one of the names of Yisnn among the one thousand 
names of the god (Yisgusahasranama) given in Ch. 149 of the Am^asanaparva in 
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the latter may be explained by referring to the animal faces 
of the Mahaparisadas of Rudra as described in the Skandabhi- 
seka (ch. 45) chapter of the Salyaparva of the Great Epic. 
These Pari sad as (Ganas) who are described in this context 
as so many attendants of Skanda bear the faces of various 
animals and birds such as tortoise, cock, crow, owl, parrot, 
falcon, dog, fox, boar, elephant, lion, etc. (vv. 7G IT.). The 
Siva temple of Bhumara (c. Gth century A.D.) contained the 
figures of many Ganas with faces of various animals and 
birds on its walls. Another explanation of the characteristic 
iconography of Ganapati may be sought in the fact that he 
combined in him some of the characteristic traits of both the 
\aksas and the Nagas. Coomaraswamy pointed out long ago 
that Ganesa was undoubtedly a Yaksa-type, and an elephant" 
headed laksa is to be found in an Amaravati coping. 1 The 
tundila (pot-bellied) trait of the Yaksas is prominent in 
Ganesa and lie possesses the head of a Naga in the sense of 
an elephant (Naga meant a snake as well as an elephant). 
The current idea about the association of this god of peculiar 
monographic traits with wisdom seems to have been due to 
the confusion made between his name and that of the Vedic 
Ba § e 8°d Brhaspati or Bnihnninaspati who is invoked also as 
Ganapati (Ganamm tva Gampatim havmmhe). That this 
confusion was comparatively late in its origin is borne out 
by the apocryphal character of the tradition about Ganesa’s 
having served as the amanuensis of Vyasa when the latter 
was engaged in the task of composing the Mahabhdrata. 
The veneration specially paid to hint by traders and business¬ 
men of Hindu India even in modern times can be traced to 
the early mediaeval period. The Ghativala (Jodhpur, 
Rajasthan Union) pillar contains four images of Ganapati 
facing four .quarters as its capital piece, and the inscription 
engraved on it (V.S. 918-861 A.D.) informs us that it was 
erected by Kukkuka for the success of the business enterprise 


tbe Mahahhvrata. Bui there can be little dmbt that 
are also included in the stolra. 

1 A* K, Coomaraswamy, Yakxux, Ft. I, p. 7, 
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oi' the local traders through the grace of this god. As the 
bestower of success he was not only highly venerated by the 
Hindus, but the Buddhists and Jains also seem to have held 
him in some respect. The appeal of this god with peculiar 
iconography even spread outside India, and his images of 
the mediaeval period have been found in Indo-China, Java 
and-other places. In India itself the sect of the Ganapatyas 
came to have as many as six sub-divisions* sometime before 
the time of Anantanandagiri, the biographer of Mamkara- 
carya. Those belonging to the subsects were the exclusive 
Worshippers of the six different aspects of Ganapati, known 
as Maha, Hatidra, Svarna, Santana, Navamta and Unmatta- 
Ucchista. It is a fact, however, that his cult never became 
of such importance as some of the other major cults, but 
‘ his-worship without reference to any particular sect is 
practised even now by nearly all Hindus at the beginning 
of any religious ceremony and on special occasions 1 
(Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 150). 

A careful and comparative study of the monographic 
texts characterising various types of images of Ganesa leaves 
little doubt that the earliest of them were either of standing 
or seated variety and endowed with two arms, the objects 
held by the hands being a hatchet (param) and a radish 
(mfdaka ); the elephant-head with only one tooth and the 
pot-belly are the features invariably present in both the early 
and late texts. Most of the texts, if not all, describing the 
general form of Ganapati collected by Gopinath Rao from 
various sources characterise him as four-armed, the only- 
exception being that from the BrhatsamhitS chapter (57) on 
Pratimalaksana. It has already been said that this couplet 
describing Ganapati is suspect, hut there is little doubt that 
it describes the earliest variety of Ids image in this manner: 

* The lord of the Pramathns (the same as the Ganas) should 
be elephant-faced, pot-bellied, holding a hatchet and a radish, 
and should have one tooth ’ (Pramatkadhipo gajamukhah 
pralatnhajatharah kntharadhan syat \ Elcarisano bibhran- 

mulakakandani .)■ This is no doubt the description 

of a two-armed image; there is no mention here, it is true, 
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ot a pot of sweet-meat, but the * radish ’ or the bulbous root 
(mulakakanda) which is mentioned here is the edible of an 
elephant. The peculiar trait of 1 one tooth ’ (ekavisana) 
noted here gave rise to the later explanatory myth referred to 
by Rao (Vol. I, p. 51; Rao does not mention the name of 
the Purana where it occurs). The couplet enumerating the 
various synonyms of Ganapati in the Svargavarga section 
of the Amarakosa also contains a reference to the one-tooth, 
elephant-head and pot-belly of the god (Vinayaka-Vighnamja- 
Dl aimatura-Gamdhipah | Apyekadanta-Heramba-Lambodara- 
Gajancnuth). ~ The other texts like Amsumadbhedagama, 
h ttarakamikagama, Supra bhedmja nm, Visnudharmottara, 
Hupamandana, etc., invariably endow the god with four 
hands, the attributes held by them being any four amom' 
the following ■ 1 - J ■ ’ * 


own 


tooth (svadanta) ? wood-apple 


(kapittha), sweet-meat (modalm), elephant-goad (ahkufa), 
noose (paia), snake (naga), rosary, lotus, etc. In these 
later texts, a mouse is very often described as his mount, 
and bis consorts are sometimes mentioned as Bharat! (another 
name of Sarasvati, the goddess of learning), Sri (Laksmi), 
VighnesvarT, Buddlii and Kubuddbi. Other characteristic 
tiaits which can be gathered from these texts are: his three 
eyes, Ins slightly bent (abluriuja) or straight (, samabhahqa ) 
pose When Standing (stKdnaka), tiger-skin garment ( cyaghra - 
eanmmbaradhara), sacred thread made of a serpent {njaUnja- 
ptupaiiti). Many are the monographic varieties of the god 
described m the different texts under such names as Blja- 
Gaiiapat 1 , Bala-Gapapati Tanma-Ganapati, Vlra-VighneL, 
Sakti-Ganesa, Lakpm-Gane^a, Maha-Ganela, Haridra- 
Ganesa, l nmatta-A mayaka, Nrtya-Ganapati Ucchista- 
Gapapati Heramba-Ganapati, etc. Names of the cult 
pmtmes ot some of the subdivisions of the Ganapatya sect 
an je recognised in this list, and some forms of the ^od like 

v-i 1 ‘‘a L7? i w i ^" G “' lapi ’‘ i “ em t0 be wwoiated 

With the left-handed (Vamacara-Tantric) variety of his 
worship. Only a few of the aforesaid forms 2 actual" 
met with in the Gupta and post-Gupta mediaeval art and 
they are thus of great interest in this connection. 
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A. K. Coomaraswamy has drawn our attention to one 
of the Gana garland-bearers in a fragmentary relief from 
Amaravati ('2nd century A.D.) now in the collection of the 
Madras Museum (Yaksas, Part I, p. 42, PI. 23, 1). This 
suggests GaneSa, though the iconographic type has not 
developed here. In the red sandstone sculpture of Ganapati 
from Mathura (A. Getty, Ganesa, PI. 2, Fig. a) and the 
terracotta plaque from tiie Bhitargaon brick temple, both of 
the early Gupta period, we find that a great deal of develop¬ 
ment has taken place; but almost full hieratic lorm has been 
attained in the seated figure of the god in the Siva temple 
of Bhumara (e- 6th century A.IX). The first ot these 
sculptures shows the nude elephant-headed and pot-bellied 
god standing erect, and the way be is depicted does not seem 
to establish his divine nature. The same remark may also 
be made with regard to the Bhitargaon plaque, where the 
four-armed figure is shown in the attitude of a flying Gana 
with his trunk touching a pot of sweetmeat placed in his 
front left hand; his front right hand is in the tarjam pose, 
the objects in the other two hands being indistinct 
(A.S.I.AM., 1908-09, pp. 10-11, fig. 2). _ But the Bhumara 
figure is shown seated on a raised scat with a chain ol bells 
worn in the upavUi fashion and having bell-armlets, bell- 
bracelets and bell-anklets. The figure is two-armed, but the 
hands being broken, the attributes placed in them cannot 
be seen. 1 A relief showing GaneSa with his consort seated 
on his left lap was also found at the same place , it looks like a 
caricature of the early l ina-Mahesvara reliefs (Getty, op. < it., 
PI. 3, Fig. a). Another early Gupta relief depicting a seated 
Ganapati is to be found in the facade of the Chandragupta 
cave at Udayagiri (Bhilsa, Madhya Bharat). 1 he two-aimed 
god is sitting on a raised seat in the arddhaparyahka pose, 
holding a cup containing sweetmeat (modaha-bhanda) m 
his left band, to which his trunk (now broken) was applied; 
the god seems to be ithyphaffie (PL XV, Fig. 1). In both 
these hieratic sculptures, the mouse is conspicuous by its 

i B. IX Banerjee, MA.8.I., No, It), PI- XV, (a) & (6). 
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absence. Seated images of Ganapati of the early and late 
mediaeval periods have been found all over India, and it is 
no wonder that Indonesian sculptures very closely following 
these mediaeval Indian prototypes should also be found. 
I he four-armed seated figure of the god reproduced here hail¬ 
ing from Java very closely follows the Indian tradition. The 
god is squatting on a double-petalled lotus seat, holding a 
rosary in his back right hand, the other three hands and the 
fore-part of the trunk being broken. The figure is carved 
with a great deal of skill, and the ornaments and the design 
ol the garments, though not lavish, are yet very tastefully 
displayed (PI. X\ , Pig. 3). One of the finest standing types 
of Ganapati image is to he found at Khitching (Mayurbbani 
District, Orissa), which belongs to the early mediaeval 
period. The four-armed god stands on a beautifully carved 
lotus in a slightly bent pose (abhaiuja) having bell-necklets 
and a few other ornaments gracefully arranged over his 
different limbs, holding a rosary and his own tusk in the 
right hands and a cup of sweetmeat (to which the fore-part 
of his trunk, now partly broken, is applied) and an indis¬ 
tinct object in Ins left ones, a snake serving as his sacred 
thread (nyalayajnopavm), The well-arranged jart with a 

miniature fartttmukka m the centre on the top of the 
elephant-bead, the rows of chain ornaments enclosing the 
protruding temples, the pose full of grace, and all such 
details demonstrate in a remarkable manner how such an 
apparently grotesque iconic type could be converted into an 
e egant piece of sculpture by the anonymous artist of a corner 

of Orissa. The cunning twinkle of the oblique eyes again 

J2L' 0 I tl,C e,e ? hant - face «t «* deity with imcfnn) 
intelligence; the creeping mouse can be recognised in the 

extreme nglrt corner of the lotus pedestal (Pmntismeee ■ 

Another well-carved image of the god belonging to the same 

*« *• .n^2|kL bZ rT ** To,lraine 

lhm to tta lioii.e-holder or . **££.’"5 *»“” 

remarks that the sculpture ‘h directly inenro.1 hv iMln ' V i- ***** 0rau * wt 
perio.1 Vol/tT, L", £ ££ *• « 
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locality of Orissa depicts him dancing with vigour on a 
double-petal led lotus. This dine the god is eight-armed 
(some of tiie hands are broken), the front right hand is in 
the danda- or gaja-hasta pose, the other three carrying his 
own tooth, a rosary (aksasutra) and an indistinct object, 
the front left hand holds a pot of laddukas (a kind of sweet¬ 
meat) one of which is being lifted, up by his trunk; the sacred 
thread made up of a long snake has its ends (the head and 
the tail of the snake) loose evidently due to the vigorous 
action of the dance. The artist has been eminently success¬ 
ful in emphasising the whirling motion by the pose of the 
two legs, the three or more bends ( atibhahga ) in the body 
and the disposition of the number of arms (PI. XV, Fig. 2). 
A comparison of this type of Nrtya-Ganapati may be made 
with such motifs of Bengal of the mediaeval times. The 
latter may be iconographically more elaborate, but many of 
them lack the easy grace and beauty of the former. 1 If we 
compare these naive forms of Ganapati with the late and 
developed renderings of such varieties as Sakti- or LaksmT- 
Gane&t, Unmatta-rcchista and Heramba-Ganapati, etc., 
described and reproduced by T. A. G. Rao, we cannot but 
have a correct understanding of the process by which the hybrid 
monographic type of pre-eminently a folk god was endowed 
with its much-embellished later hieratic forms. 2 

A brief account of the worship of Karttikeya* and his 
image-type will not be out of place here, for there is a close 
mythological association between this god and Ganapati in 

1 The Bengal Nrtya-Ganapniis almost tuvariably depict him dancing 
beneath a hanging branch of mangoes in the top centre of the prabhavali. and its 
symbolism has been explained fay the present writer in the Dacca History of Bengal , 
Yoh T, p. 443. 

2 Elements* etc., Vol. 1 T Pis. XI-XIV and the corresponding descriptions. 
In the Urmiatta-Ucchista Gannpati type the god and his consort are shown in a 
very intimate posture as detailed in the Uttarakamikagama extract quoted by Ptao. 
The five-faced ten-armed figures of Heramba Ganapati seated on a lion {one 
such figure found at Knmpal near Dacca lias been described by Bhattasali in his 
Catalogue . pp. 146-47, PI. LVlfc) mostly follow the description such a type 
given in such late works as Siloaratna. Iifipanian<lan(i„ Saradatilaka Tantra « etc. 
The Rampal image of .Heramba-Ganapati has six miniature figures of Gane^a on 
the top section of its prabhacalJ : these tiny figures evidently stand for the cult 
icons of the six subdivisions of the Ganapatya sect noted above. 
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the Puranic texts. But there can be no doubt that the 
former, though no separate cult developed around him, 
entered the orthodox Hindu pantheon at a much earlier date 
than Ganapati. Patafijali’s reference t-o the images of 
Skanda and Yisakha who, in another context, are regarded 
by the great grammarian as folk divinities (laukiha devatas), 
has already been noted in the third chapter of' this book 
(p. 85). In later coin legends, texts and lexicons, these two, 
along with many other names such as Brahmanya or 
Subrahmanya, Kumara, Mahasena, Guha, etc., were regard¬ 
ed as so many synonyms of this god. But if a careful 
analysis is made of the myths associated with many of these 
names, the fact that stands out prominent is this that there 
were many allied god-concepts that were at the root of the 
later unified idea of a deity by the name of Skanda-Karttikeya. 
This hypothesis is borne out by the very confused account 
which is given in the two epics about the origin of the god, 
and, as in the case of Ganapati, his parentage has been 
differently accounted for in different contexts. His associa¬ 
tion with the hybrid-shaped and animal-headed Gamas or 
Parisadas, said to have been lent to him as a favour bv Siva, 
in many texts described as his father, a close connection 
between some of his followers and those of Kubera, and 
lastly, a clear parallelism between him and the lord of the 
Guhyaktfs (cf. one of his names : Guha, and the Agnipurdna 
injunction quoted above that the shrines of the Yaksa, i.e., 
Kubera, and Guha, should be made in the northern sectors 
of the towns) leave little doubt about the folk-element greatly 
undeihing his composition. His as4Sociation with war was 
also fairly old, and this is explained by his being adopted as 
tin i! spiritual as well as temporal ruler by the ^audheyas, an 
ancient Indian military tribe living * on their weapons 
{ayndhajivl kmtriyas). 1 In the Bhayaradgita (Ch. 10) the 
Lord is made to say that he is Skanda among the warriors 
(seMntnamkam Skandah). In debating the parentage of 

1 For this as well as many other point, connected with this eod cl 
Ch. IV, pp. 140-46 of this book. T 
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Karttikeya, tlie Great Epic refers to one tradition that identi¬ 
fies him with Sanatkumara, the eldest born of Brahman 
(XII. 37, 12). This tradition can be traced to the Chandogya 
Upanisad passage (VII. 26) where Sanatkumara, the 
instructor of Narada in Brahmavidya, is described as the 
same as Skanda (Bhagacan-Sunatkumarastam Skanda itya- 
caksate). This epic tradition about Skanda’s identity with 
Sanatkumara, the great sage god, traceable to the Chandogya 
was at the root of the development of another aspect of the 
latter, viz., that of the ‘ instructor god ’ well-known in 
south India. 1 Here also a parallelism between him and his 
brother Ganapati is to be marked. Skanda was also the god 
par excellence of thieves and robbers as is substantiated by 
the evidence of one of the early Sanskrit dramas, the 
Mrcchakatika bv Such'aka. Many of these aspects, however, 
as in the case of the elephant-headed and pot-bellied divinity 
(Skanda is also sometimes described as ‘ goat-headed 
Chagavaktra, when he is called Naigameya), appear also to 
have been transferred to him from the various traits of the 
great god Rudra-Siva. Ska-nda-Karttikeya’s association 
with Surya has already been commented on in the third 
chapter of this book in course of the study of the Lala Bliagat 
column (pp. 105-06). 

Skanda-Karttikeya’s worship was well in vogue in 
Northern India at a fairly early period, and one of the earliest 
references to the shrine of Svami Mahasena, also described 
as Brahmanva-deva, is to be found in the Bilsad stone pillar 
inscription of the time of Kumaragupta I (415-16 A.D.). 
The much-mutilated Bihar stone pillar inscription of the 
time of Skandagupta contains a reference to the shrine of 
Bhadrarvva and mentions Skanda and the Divine Mothers 

in that connection (Bhadrayyaya bhdti gfhatn .. 

Skanda-pmdhanairbhnri Mdtrbhisra ). 2 Skanda is liere 

i One variety of the image of Karttikeya or Subrahamapya there is known 
by the name of Besika-Siibrabmanya* in which form he is said to have taught 
Prauaro or the Ved'e lore to his father &iva. One of the earliest reliefs depicting 
the theme is to be found at ElTora; cf. Rao, op. cil VoL II, p. 350, pi. CV (the 
elaborate relief is caned in the Fames vara cave shrine there), 

^ Fleet, CJJ., Vol. Hit 40. 
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apparently in the role of the guardian of the Mothers, which 
position is often assigned to Ganapati and "Virabhadra (an 
aspect of Siva) in the mediaeval reliefs representing the 
Sapta-Matrkas. Worship of Skanda came to be completely 
merged in that of Siva in Northern India of the post-Gupta 
period, and separate shrines were seldom dedicated to this 
deity. In Orissa, specially Bluivanesvar which abounds in 
temples of Siva, Karttikeya with Parvati and Ganapati came 
to enjoy the position of so many Parsvadevatas of Siva, the 
three occupying the central positions in the western, northern 
and southern niches respectively of the main shrine. But 
in Southern India, though his mythological association with 
Siva was never minimised, many separate shrines were 
erected in his honour by the Cholas and others, some of 
which are still standing. 1 Karttikeya under his Sanskrit 
name Subrahmanya and his Tamil appellation Murugan, the 
divine child, is still being worshipped there with great devo¬ 
tion. In Bengal clay images ( ksanika ) of Karttikeya are 
worshipped onlj once in a year by Hindus seeking progeny 
and women of the town on the last day (Samkranti) in the 
month of Karttika (October-November). 

One of the earliest monographic texts describing Skanda 
is the verse in Chapter 57 of the Brhatsamhitd (v. 41) 
already quoted in Chapter IV (supra, p. 145). His main 
cognisance is a peacock (barhihetu), l ie holds a sakti (a sort 
of spear) and is boyish in appearance ; evidently this type of 
his image is two-armed. The Visnudharmottara text des¬ 
cribes this god as Kumfira * who is six-faced ( Sanmukha), 
adorned w r ith three- or five-lock arrangement of the hair 
mhandaba), dressed in red garment, riding on a noble 
peacock ; his two right hands should hold a cock (kukkuta) 
and a bell (ghat&), and a ' victory flag ’ {vaimjanU patiM) 
and a kind of spear or javelin (Mti) should be placed in his 
left hands The author further informs us that the three 
other forms of this god, known as Skanda, Vigakba and 


> Reference may be made In sneb shrines at Tinmpersnkunram 

rorriTur, etc 
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Guha, should be like Kumara in all the details except in the 
matter of six faces and the peacock mount. 1 The Furanic 
descriptions of the god and his variants follow more or less 
the same line. But numerous monographic texts mostly 
from the south, which have been collected by Rao in the 
section on Pratimalaksanani under Subrahmanya-murti- 
bhedah (op. cit., Yol. II, App. B, pp. 205-28), leave little 
doubt about the popularity of the worship of this god among 
the southerners of the mediaeval times. The Am sum ad- 
bhedagama (canto 49) distinguishes as many as four varieties 
of Sanmukha, two-, four-, six- and twelve-armed. 2 The 
other south Indian texts like Uttara kdmi M gam a , Supra- 
bhedagama, Kuvmratanira , PurvaMramgama, $ntattvanidhi, 
etc., contain elaborate descriptions of different varieties of 
the images of the god, some of them giving such various 
names as Saktidhara, .Tnanasakti-Subrahmanya, Skanda- 
Subrakmanva, Senapati, Gajavahana, Tarakari, Senam, 
Brahmasasfa. Vallikalyanasundara, BalasvamT, Kraunca- 
bhetta, and a host of others. It may be observed here that 
some of these varieties have been illustrated by Bao, and the 
bronze and stone sculptures illustrating them almost 
invariably hail from the south. 

The earliest monographic types of the god have been 
determined in the fourth chapter of this book with the help 
of the coins of both the indigenous and foreign rulers of 
different parts of Northern India. His characteristic emblems 

1 Book HI, Ch* 71* Vv. 3-6, In ihe 7th verse we are told ibat 1 four- 
sgufed eternal god Yftsudeva manifested himself as Kumara false four-formed) for 
leading the divine army ' {CaturMma hi bhagws^n-Vasudevah sanatanah \ PrridttT- 
thuta Kumarmtu devasCTtaniriixaydh 

2 Rao has not understood the sense of the line Dmbhujartt td caturhastam 
ftidhhnjam hh&nuhaslaham. The variants of the nest two lines, rejected by him 
aud given in the foot-note, constitute their correct reading, and they contain the 
names of the objects held by the 6 right and 6 left hands (one fight hand is 
extended!: Saktim btitmm ca khadgam ra cahraqt prasam prasaritam\ Sabye 
rame Itt jnreham at khelaMtn htkkupim tathd'l Dhanurdandam halam cniva 
bhanuhastanvUe Milam. These attributes fairly represent those held by a many- 
armed Karttikeva : spear, arrow, sword, wheel, dart, peacock-tail* shield, cock, 
bow, stall and ploughshare* Of these, the characteristic emblems of the god are 
a spear and a cock, Rbami is a synonym of Xditya, and the number of the 
Idityas is 12, so the word bMnuhatiakvm means * twelve-armed \ 
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sail'd, kukkuta and sikhi seem to have been associated 
with him from a very early period, though the cock was not 
actually placed in his hands and the peacock was not shown 
as his mount. In the coins of KumSragupta I, we find the 
god riding a peacock, and a red sandstone relief of the Gupta 
period lately in the collection of the Bharat Kala Bhavan, 
Banaras (now in the Hindu University there) follows this 
mode of depicting the God to some extent. The god is 
seated astride on the back of his mount which with its tail 
outspread pecks at the fruit (probably matuhriiga) at his 
right hand; the god holds a spear (iakti) in his left hand and 
the outspread tail of the peacock serves as his prabhavali. 
r J he sculpture keeps up the tradition of Gupta art remarkably 
well (PI. XVI, Pig. 2). But many reliefs of the mediaeval 
period (8th-11th centuries A.D.) found in different parts of 
Eastern India usually depict the two-armed god in a standing 
pose with his mount shown by his side. The tenth century 
figure of Karttikeya (it originally belonged to a Puri temple 
most probably gaiva, for the relief is undoubtedly of a 
Parsvadevata ; but it later found its way to a private collection 
in London) illustrated here (PI. XVII, Fig. i) j s a typical 
example of such mediaeval images of Eastern India,' The 
two-armed gpd stands in a slightly bent graceful pose 
(dnbhanga), Ins left hand placed on a cock (partly broken) 
which is held upwards by the female attendant on‘the god’s 
left side, his broken right hand possibly held a spear • his 
mount the peacock, with its head turned back strides to 
hit, I be god wears a number of ornaments tastefully dis¬ 

played. and the hair-arrangement on his head stands for the 
hkhundaka or the kakapaksa mode of hair-dressing Though 
the figure shows slightly stiff and stereotyped features of the 
mediaeval sculptures, yet it possesses an innate beauty of its 
own. If we compare this sculpture with the many south- 


1 This sculpture was published bv Kramriscl, l 
Temples ' in J.LS.O.A., Vol. II {19341, pp. 42 g.. PI XIX ^ 9 ok ‘ 

As far as images are concerned at this sta»e Jaxlrir ” V". ' le observes, 
chlorite-stone make them sleek. Differentiation V P j astip * Dd (lark 

jowellery »d .pp.„l.„„ i„ . *>* * »*■ 
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Indian bronze and stone images illustrating the various 
aspects of Subrahmanya reproduced by Rao (op. cit. t YoL II, 
Pis. CXXI-GXX1X), we cannot but be struck with tire 
hieratic stiffness and heaviness of the latter, though a few 
of them, especially the earlier ones, are not devoid of some 
grace and beauty. The A i hole figure of Tarakari 
Subrahmanya (PI. CXXYIIIa), the Ellora Subrahmanya 
(PL CXXIY), the Tirupparankunram Devasena-Kalyana- 
sundaramurti (PL CXX1X) and the Tiruvorriyur bronze 
group of Subrahmanya with Mahavalli and Devasena 
(PL CXXII) contain evidence of the south-Indian artists’ 
skill in carving and bronze-casting. One of the left hands 
of the four-armed figure of the god in Ellora relief holds a 
cock, and it is attended on either side by two animal-headed 
human figures ; the one on the right of the god is goat-headed 
and may stand for Naigameya (Chagavaktra, an aspect of 
the god himself), the other on his left seems to bear the head 
of a donkey and may thus be a representative of the Skanda- 
Parisadas. The Devasena Ivalyanasundara-murti represent¬ 
ing the marriage of Subrahmanya with Devasena is in 
evident imitation of the Ivalyanasundara (known also as 
Yaivahika, Sivavivaha, etc.) murtis of Siva, as some of the 
Nrtya-Ganapatis are inferior copies of some varieties of 
Nrtyamurtis of the great god. Devasena occupies the place 
of Parvatf, Indra replaces Visnu as the giver of the bride, 
but Brahma retains his office of the sacrificing priest, the 
bridegroom here being Subrahmanya. As Siva is said to 
have a south-Indian princess Minaksi as one of his beloved 
consorts, so the south-Indian consort of Karttikeya was 
Yalli or Mahavalli who is sometimes shown keeping company 
with the god and his more orthodox consort, Devasena, in 
some stone reliefs and bronze sculptures; such images can 
also be called VallT-Kalyanasundaramurti. 

It will not be possible here to discuss the monographic 
types of the other categories of the Vyantara-devatas, such 
as the Yidyadharas, Sadhyas, Siddhas, Asuras, etc., for with 
the exception of one or two groups among them, the rest 
have got very little individuality. One of the most indivi- 
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dualistic groups among them is that of the Vidyadharas, and 
their characteristic traits have already been described by me 
in Chapter VII of this book. The Ivabandhas and 
Kuinbhandas are also iconographically interesting, inasmuch 
as they portray chimera-like creatures of imagination. 
The former represent a class of beings whose eponymous 
hero known also by the name of Danu (son of Sri) was 
severely punished by Indra, the Aryan god par excellence. 
According to the Ramdyana story (III. 69, 27 If.), India 
smote him with his thunderbolt for insolence, and the 
demon's head and thighs were forced into his body which 
thus had only long arms and a huge mouth in his belly 
(Kabandha udare mukhdh ). In the art of Amaravati and 
Gandhara, the Ivabandhas are shown as having one head on 
their belly, but the original head and legs are also present. 
The Kuinbhandas denote a class of demons or impish 
attendants of Rudra, who have testicles like pitchers 
(kumbha-mushka). Such figures are often found among 
the Mathura sculptures. One of these groups again, e.g., 
the Garudas, will bp studied in a subsequent chapter; they 
have clear mythological and ideological association with 
Visnu and Surya. 

A few words are necessary here to delineate the icono- 
graphic types ol Devatas and \aksims which seem to have 
had a great hand in determining the early types of two of the 
most popular Hindu goddesses, Sn-LaksmI and Pusti- 
SarasvatT. Many terracotta figurines of the Maurya and 
Suiiga periods have been found, some of which undoubtedly 
stand ioi the ^ aksinl type. One such beautiful terracotta 
originally found at Tamluk (Midnapore, Bengal) and now 
in the South Kensington Museum (London), depicts a 
Yaksini overloaded with ornaments ; the ornamental use of 
some miniature weapons on her coitfure and of some tiny 
human figures on her thighs should be noted (PI. XX, Fi°\ 3). 
The Bharhut artists are in this respect also of great help to 
us in the matter of identifying the different types of Devatas 
and Yaksinis. The descriptive labels by the side of the indi¬ 
vidual reliefs name as many as five different kinds of such 
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beings: the Yaksinls are Canada (Candra) and Sudasana 
(Sudarsana) and the Devatas are Culakoka (Ksudrakoka), 
Mahakoka and Sirirna (Srunatl). It should be observed in 
this connection that there are many more female figures on 
the Bharhut railing, which may fall under one or other of 
these categories, but on account of the absence of any such 
accompanying labels we cannot distinguish all of them pro¬ 
perly, though they are also endowed with individualistic 
traits. Candra stands gracefully on a horse-faced makara, 
her right hand holding the branch of a tree, the trunk of 
which is entwined by her left hand. Sudarsanii also stands 
on a makara (Barua describes it as having wings, and the 
lace of a rhinoceros), but no tree is by her side, and her 
raised right hand shows the tarjani mudra, the left hand 
being in the katihasta pose. Ksudrakoka stands exactly in 
the attitude of Candra, but her mount is a very lively tusker 
which encircles the bottom of the tree with its trunk. Maha¬ 
koka is also in a similar standing pose, but she lias no mount 
beneath her. We may refer here to only a few of the unin¬ 
scribed reliefs of the ‘Devatas’ in the Bharhut railing. Barua 
has tentatively identified one goddess as Madhyamakoka. 
Slie is also shown in an attitude similar to the other two 
Kohl goddesses, but she stands gracefully on a w r ell- 
eaparisoned horse. The other relief shows a heavily jewelled 
standing figure of a goddess, her feet resting on the upraised 
hands of a malformed leaf-clad male figure (evidently stand¬ 
ing for a Yaksa ); her upraised right hand holds a curious 
object, identified by Barua as the combined hhkha-padma — 
a jewel in the form of a lotus-bud and conch-shell, provided 
with a stalk-like handle Barua tentatively identifies her 
as a Yaks ini of Alakamanda, the capital of Kubera ; she may 
either stand for his queen or daughter. This suggestion 
may be correct, for the object in her right hand, if properly 
identified, symbolises two of the treasures (nidhis) associated 
with Kubera. The close association of LaksmT and Kubera 
with the treasures has already been pointed out by me 
in Chapters 1IT and Y of this book, and it will be presently 
shown how several types of the goddess Sn-LaksmT used 
47—18S4 B. 
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to be represented in the early Buddhist art of Central 
India.' 

Srl-Laksml and Pusti-Sarasvati are the two goddesses 
who came to be respected by the Indians of all religious 
creeds. They are still held in high esteem by a large section 
of the. people of India and special homage is paid to them on 
different tithis (lunar days) and parvans (days of religious 
ceremonies). The former is worshipped more often in the 
year than the fatter whose clay image is worshipped in 
Bengal with great pomp and ceremony in the SrT-Paficami 
day tailing usually in the bright fortnight of January- 
February, every year. The principal idea underlying the 
conception of the goddess Sri-IjaksmT is that of good fortune 
or luck which brings in blissful prosperity and abundance. 
I he idea of radiant beauty came to be associated with her 
from the very beginning, and though she never had a cult of 
her own in the sense in which Visnu, Siva and others had, 
she came to be regarded in the epic and Puranic period as the 
&ukti of ^ asudeva A isnu. A careful analysis of the literary 
and archaeological data connected with her origin and evo¬ 
lution leaves little doubt about the fact that folk elements 
played a great part in shaping her ideology and form, the 
concrete concept about her being only traceable from the late 
Vedie period onwards. In the earliest literature of the 
Indians, the Rk and other SaiiihitSs, there is no mention 
of the goddess as such. Words like hi, no doubt occur 
there, but they are used in a general way; for example, the 
passage stujase kam bhanubhih sat'ii inimiskiTe (R. V., 
I. b7, 0) means (the Maruts) wish to sprinkle rainwater 
with shining rays of the sun \ It must be observed, how¬ 
ever, that in the early Samhita texts, we find the names of 
other goddesses, more or less of an abstract character, which 
are reminiscent of the goddess Srl-LaksmT of later texts. 
The name Purandhi (regarded by many as the Vedic form of 
Avestan Parendi) occurs about nine times in the Rgveda in 

1 For the figures ot the Devatis and the YaksinTa, cf B M Barua 

Barhut > Bk ‘ n - PP- 70 ‘ 74: Bk - in- Pis. XXin (19), LTX (68). LXITT 72 73 \ 
LXIV (74, 75). LXV (76, 78). 1 ' ' ’ 
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the sense of the goddess of plenty; Raka (probably from the 
root rd to give) is mentioned there only twice as a rich and 
beautiful goddess. Sinivall, another very interesting 
goddess (she is called Visnu’s wife in the Atharoaveda, VIII. 
4G, 3) is also mentioned twice in the Ryveda. In Atharm- 
ccda, H. 3*2, G and 7, she is described as the sister of the 
gods, fair-armed, fair-lingered, prolific and mistress of the 
family (vispatni), and is invoked for granting offspring; in 
X. 184, she and Sarasvati are asked to bear progeny. In 
the later Vedic texts, however, Raka and Sinivall- are con¬ 
nected with different phases ot the moon, the former being 
the presiding deity of the full moon night (purnima), and the 
latter, the same of the new moon night {awmvasya). After 
a careful comparison of Sri-LaksmI with these Vedic god¬ 
desses, it cannot be clearly established that any one of the 
latter could have served as the sole prototype of the former. 
In one of the Brahmana texts we find mention of the con¬ 
crete concept of the goddess, and a curious story is narrated 
there about her origin. The tfatapatha Brahmana says that 
Prajapati got* tired in creating beings, and Sri came forth 
from him while lie was in this condition (this account 
reminds one of the birth of Pallas-Athene out of the aching 
iiead of Zeus as described in Greek mythological literature). 
Her beauty and resplendence made the gods envy her, and 
they wanted to kill her; but Prajapati dissuaded them from 
tiiis as she was a female, and asked them to take away all 
her attributes from her, sparing her life. ‘ Then Agni, 
Soma, Varuna, Mitra, India, Brhaspati, Savitr, Pusan, 
Sarasvati and Tvastr took from her food, kingdom, universal 
sovereignty, noble rank, power, holy lustre, dominion, 
wealth, prosperity and beautiful forms respectively. Then 
on Prajapati’s advice, she after offering ten sacrificial dishes 
to the ten divinities had every tiling restored to her ’ (XI. 4, 
1 If.). The inner significance of this story is not difficult 
to understand, and the goddess embodies all the major good 
things coveted by man. The Taittifiya Upanisad (I. 4) 
also emphasises this character of the goddess, and many 
more such texts can be cited, which do the same thing. The 
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Sri-sukta, evidently a late supplement ( khila ) of the llgvedu, 
characterises in its lit teen verses most of the distinctive fea¬ 
tures which she came to possess in her developed form; it 
is in the first of these verses that we find her being named 
Laksmi and described as * a golden coloured antelope decorat¬ 
ed with garlands of silver and gold ' (Hiranyavanuini 
harimm suvarriurajata-srajam 1 Candmvi hiranmayini 
Liuksttiiui jutci vedo nui Did i'uli(t). The epic literature further 
develops the concept ot Sri-Laksml, and refers to her various 
ti nits in different contexts. One epic account about her 
origin, also much stressed in the Puranas, is that she was 
churned out of the ocean by the gods and demons along with 
such other things as the I’ccaisravas horse, wine, nectar, 
eiic,, and stie fell to the share of the great god Yisnu. But 
bet close association with Ivubera is also emphasised in some 
passages of the Mahdbharala; in II. 10, 19, she is described 
as attending in the company of Nalakubera (sometimes 
described as Kubera’s son) the court of Kubera, and in 
HI. 108, d, the YakseSa is described as “united with Laksmi”. 
in some later epic passages, she is expressly named as his 
consort, and the ideological union of the goddess of pros¬ 
perity with the god of riches is easily understandable. 
AlaksmT, her inauspicious opposite, also finds place in the 
epic, and in the 94th chapter of the Yanaparva of the 
MaMbharata we are told that Laksmi came to the gods and 
AlaksmT to the Asuras, and the Asuras pervaded by AlaksmT 
and struck by Kali (the evil age) were destroyed. The 
Buddhist texts also contain numerous references to the 
goddess Srl-Laksmi, in many of which she is described as 
tlevakunulriM and associated with the northern and southern 
quarters. 1 The auspicious dream dreamt by Trisnla the 
mother of MahfivTra, on the night site conceived the ’treat 
-I ma in her womb, was about this goddess ‘ wearing a garland 

of dmaras (gold coins) on her breast and beino- bathed in- 
two elephants 


1 Barua anti Smba, Barhut Inscriptions Y p. 74 
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leonographic texts containing the descriptions of the 
goddess Sri-Laksml, as collected by T. A, tt. Eao, refer to 
her two-, four- and rarely many-armed varieties. But the 
two-armed variety is more common, and the attributes 
placed in her hands are usually two or four (if her image 
is four-armed) of the following: a lotus flower, a wood- 
apple ( srlphala, the fruit of the bilva tree, Agela Marmelos, 
-L), conch-shell, a pot of nectar (amrtaghata) a citron 
(mdtuluhfja), a shield ( khetakti ), a club ( kaumodakl , the 
name of the club peculiar to Visnu), etc. The Viivakarma- 
mstra describes the goddess Maha-LaksmI localised at 
ivollapura (Kolhapur in Western Deccan) as holding a pot 
and a club in her right hand, and a shield and a wood-apple 
in her left. The Candikalpa, a supplementary text to the 
Devl-maliatmya of the Mdrkandeynpurdna describes this 
developed form of her as having as many as eighteen arms, 
such objects as rosary, hatchet, club, arrow, thunderbolt, 
lotus, how, smalt pitcher (kundikd), staff, spear, sword, 
shield (carma), lotus, bell and wine-cup being placed in her 
hands. But this form of the goddess really illustrates one 
of the primary aspects of the principal cult-icon of the 
Saktas, which stands for the supreme fountain-head of all 
divine power. 1 Nearly all the texts expatiating on the 
iconography of Sri-Laksml describe her as well-dressed, 
decked with various ornaments, having such physical traits 
as fully developed breasts, a narrow waist and heavy 
buttocks. These features are indicative of radiant and 
healthy motherhood wherein lies the real beauty of a female 
body, and one comparatively late text names such a type 
as Nyagrodha-parimandald . 2 It may be observed in this 
connection that the figures of the YaksinTs and Devatas of 

1 T. A, G. Kao, up. at, VoL I T p* 337. MahStakfm! will be further 
discussed in Chapter XI of this hoot, 

- Hartivafi as quoted- in the hdakalpadruma . The verse 
snkalhinau nitambe ca viMlata j Madhye k^md bhaved yd sd nyagrodhn * 

juiriimindsild. This is evidently the female counterpart of the ideally beautiful male 
tvjjo known as Nyagrodhaparmandate which is described in much earlier texts. 
The ideal male type had among other features, very long arms (ajMiulambabdhu) 
and wide chest (vtjudkoraska). 
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early Buddhist art are characterised by these very traits. 
Some texts refer to the bathing of the goddess by the 
elephants; thus, the Visnudharmottara says that a pair of 
elephants should be made behind her head upturning (the 
contents) of two jars (III. 82, 7 ; Avarjita-ghatam karyam 
tatprsthe kunjantdvayain), The text further informs us that 
the two elephants are to be known as the two nidhis, suhkha 
and padina (Hastidvayam vijdnihi iahkhapadmdvubhau 
nidhi; III. 82, 10). ' 

Ihe representation of Sri-LaksmI in Indian art from the 
eailiest known times onwards has followed several inodes. 
1 he Bharhut artist describes one standing female figure of 
the Nyagrodhaparimandald type carved on one of the 
uprights as Sirima devata. The goddess stands in the 
samapadasthanaka pose with her left hand hanging straight 
by her side and resting on her hip (katihasta), while her 
right hand holds a flower (PI. XVIII, Fig. 1). There is a 
great deal of monographic affinity between tier and the 
Devatas (Culakoka and others) described above, though the 
latter are depicted in a more lively pose. Other variants of 
this type shown in Sanchi, Bodh Gaya, etc., depict her 
almost in an identical pose, though she is shown sometimes 
standing in a lotus wood (padma-vana), holding a lotus in 
one of her hands (padmakara), etc. The much-mutilated 
standing female figure found by Cunningham among the 
ruins of Besnagar along with the Banyan capital lias been 
identified by me as representing the goddess Hri-LaksmT.' 
A female figuie seated in a peculiar pose on the raised pericarp 
of a lotus flower carved on a section of a fragmentary coping 
Stone from Amaravati (beginning of the 2nd century A.DA 
can be identified as Sri; lotus designs are all around the 
goddess, and the mythical Makara in front of her gazes at 
her with its wide open eyes (PI. VIII, Fig. ft), T]* )e 
Other characteristically developed monographic type of the 


J.I.S O.A., 1941, pp. 141-46. Tn my article on * IWminT VidyS ' there 
I have quote! relevant text, from the MSrk^de^rSna, which SUD ™rt mv 
Euggearton. It shoo Id be noted that concrete evidence of the existence of the 
Panearatra or Bhagavata cult has been found at Besnagar. and Sri-LaksmT ; B 
intimately associated with it, * 
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goddess so frequently represented in the early Buddhist art 
of Bharhut, Sanchi, Bodh Gaya, Amaravati and other places 
depicts her either standing or seated on a lotus usually coining 
out of a pot (bhadra-ghata), holding a lotus in her hand, 
surrounded by blooming lotus flowers and spreading lotus 
leaves, and being bathed by two elephants. This ancient 
type and its variants, ‘ always reproduced with a certain 
evident pleasure ’ by the artists, came to stay, and it is still 
very popular among the Indians. 1 2 In many mediaeval 
temples, specially of Orissa, this motif often described 
as Giija-LaksmT, was carved in the centre of the architrave 
over the doorway of the main structure, whatever might have 
been the cult affiliation of the shrines. Separate niches in 
mediaeval temples were also assigned to the goddess, where 
she was elaborately depicted. One such elaborate compo¬ 
sition meets the eye of the visitor to the Kailasa temple at 
Ellora, as soon as he enters the great rock-cut shrine. The 
goddess bathed by the elephants is seated on a lotus in a 
lotus pond, and there are other celestial attendants by her 
side. What is of unique interest in this beautifully carved 
gigantic relief is the presence of two Nagas below the lotus- 
seat of the goddess; they, like the two Nitga chiefs, Nanda 
and I'pananda, of the Buddhist mythology connected with the 
Great Miracle of Sr a vast i, are supporting, as it were, the lotus 
on which the goddess is seated. 3 Another beautiful figure 
of Gaja-LaksmI of the mediaeval period is to be found at 
Kh itching (Mayurbhanj, Orissa). The goddess is shown 
inside a decorated square frame seated gracefully in 
lalitaksepa on a rUvapadma ; there are the usual elephants 
bathing her with upturned jars; her right hand placed on 
the right knee is shown in the varada pose, the left hand 


1 Foucher recognised in these motifs in the early Buddhist monuments 
the figure of Maya, the mother of the Buddha in the Nativity scene; but as it 
has already been shown {supra, pp* 110-11), Coomaraswamy’s interpretation is 
more acceptable* 

2 For the mythology about the £ravastl Miracle and its illustrations in 
the Buddhist art of different periods, rf. Foucher, The Beginnings of Buddhist■ Art T 

pp- 147-P4. Plff, XlX-XXVm (PI, XXI, Fig. 2, is from China and PI, XXII is 
from Boro-Budur, Java)* 
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holding a l'ull-blossomod lotus (PI. XVIII. Fig- *2). It will 
be of interest here to take note of two stone and one bronze 
sculptures all in the collection of the Madras Museum. The 
stone ones hail from Kaveripakkam (North Arcot District, 
Madras), and the tiny bronze figure was unearthed from the 
village of Enadi (Arantangi Taluq, Tanjore District, Madras). 
The first of the two stone figures and the tiny bronze 
(PI. XIX, Figs. 1 & 3) are really symbol-cum-image of the 
goddess SiT; lor the outline of the auspicious symbol des- 
ciibed as sii cats a (for my remarks on it and its illustration, 
see supra, p. 190, and PI . II, Figs. 11 & 12) can be distinctly 
recognised in them. In the former the bathing elephants, 
the lighted lamps (auspicious signs themselves) and the 
saiikha- and padma-nidhis can be faintly recognised ; in both 
channavira is shown across the breast, the curled ends of the 
symbol simulate arms and legs, and the head and the torso 
arc clearly fitted in the general outline of the trivatsa. If 
we compare them with the third figure (PI. XIX, Fig. 2) 
we can at once see how the symbol-cum-image has developed 
into a full-fledged image of Gaja-LaksmI with hands holding- 
lotus and conch-shell (indicative of the two nidhis). She is 
seated in paryahkasana (so called ‘European fashion ’) on 
a raised lotus, is endowed with kmabandha (breast-band), 
mekhala (jewelled waist-band) and other ornaments, with 
the usual elephants on either top corner. These two 
Kaveripakkam sculptures and the Tanjore bronze to be dated 
in the early mediaeval period demonstrate in a very interest¬ 
ing manner bow close was the relation between the anioome 
symbol and the icon itself, and how, in this case at least, 
the latter was supposed to evolve from the other. 1 

The Vcdic aspect of Sarasvatl, the goddess of learning 
and music, has already been briefly noticed by me while dis¬ 
cussing the evolution of the concept of Sn-LaksmT and her 
worship. The topic has been fully dealt with by N. K. 


* Sivarainttmurti « the first scholar (o rote the importance of „,, w 
interesting sculptures in a short article, * Goddess LaksmT and her symbols • mb 
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Bhattasali in bis book, and I need only refer my readers to 
it. 1 The river Sarasvatl, on the banks of which Yedic lore 
and learning developed, seems to have played some part in 
tlie development of tier concept, but there is no doubt that 
here also as in the case of her companion goddess, folk ele¬ 
ments had much to contribute. In later mythologies she is 
sometimes connected with Brahma (both as his daughter and 
his Sakti) and at other times with Yisnu as Pusti, one of his 
Saktis. Like Sii-Laksml she also was held in high venera¬ 
tion by the Buddhists and the Jains, and the latter assigned 
her a specially honoured place in the hierarchy as the head 
oi the Sruta-devatas and the Yidyadevis. In popular Hindu 
mythology she was given many names, the chief among 
which was A agdevl or the goddess of speech, who in the 
10th mandala of the Rgccda was assigned a unique position 
as the very embodiment of Sakti or the energic principle. 
As an independent goddess, when she is not shown as an 
accessory to Brahma or Yisnu, she is usually described in 
such texts as Visnudharmottara, A m6u madbhedagama, 
Purvakoranaga ma, Riipamandana, etc., as four-armed, 
white-coloured, dressed in white garments and decked with 
many ornaments, holding in her four hands any four of the 
following objects : manuscript (pustaka), white lotus (pundu- 
rika), rosary, musical instrument (rind), water-vessel 
(kamawlaln), etc. There is iio doubt about the fact that the 
musical instrument was one of the oldest emblems associated 
with her, though a manuscript was not also late in making 
its appearance. 

The handsome figure carved on a railing pillar at 
Bharhut can lie presumed to be an early prototype of the 
goddess. It is no doubt much mutilated, but enough still 
remains to give one an idea about its nature. The goddess 
stands in a graceful pose on what seems to be a lotus pedestal 
(this undoubtedly emphasises her divine nature) playing on 

1 Iconography of Buddhist and Brahman lad Sculptures in the Dacca 
Museum, pp. 181-W. Bure he discuss also The Furanic aspect of the godde^a 
and rightly emphasises the (onfneed character of the hgends associated with her 
in the Puranas. 

48—1854 E. 
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a harp with her two hands; the tastefully displayed orna¬ 
ments on her body, the graceful bend in her right leg and the 
air of divine abstraction shown in her face—all these features 
endow her with a character not easily met with in such 
reliefs (PL XVII, Fig. 2). Barua rightly finds in it 4 an 
early iconic form of the Hindu deity Sarasvati (op. cit., 
Vol. II, p. 75). The descriptive label usually found in such 
reliefs at Rharhut is unfortunately wanting here. A sculp¬ 
ture much later in point of date (c. 10th century A.l).) 
hailing from Khitching (Mayurbhanj, Orissa) can be studied 
along with this Bharhut relief. It shows the half-length 
figure of a seven-hooded Nagini playing on an Indian vlna ; 
she is beautifully decorated with ornaments and is wearing a 
karandamukuta (usually worn by goddesses). The number 
of the hoods behind her head and the type of headdress worn 
by her distinctly prove that she is not an ordinary snake- 
maiden, but is a goddess with monographic affinity to 
Sarasvati (PL XX, Fig. 2). One of the earliest figures of 
the goddess Sarasvati with a manuscript as her emblem was 
unearthed from the Kaiikali Tila, Mathura. She 4 is shown 
sitting squatted, with her knees up, on a rectangular pedestal, 
holding a manuscript in her left hand. The right hand, 
which was raised, has been lost. The figure is clothed in 
very stiffly executed drapery, a small attendant with hair 
dressed in rolls stands on each side. The attendant on the 
left wears a tunic and holds a jar—the attendant on the right 
has his hands clasped in adoration.’ The pedestal bears a 
six-line inscription in the BralimT script of the Kushan 
period ; it records the installation of the image of Sarasvati 
the gift of the Smith Gova, son of Siha at the instance of 
the preacher Aryya-Deva in the year 54 (or 44 as suggested 
by Smith).' The sculpture thus can bo dated in the first 
half of the 2nd century A.D. (either 132 or 122 A/D.) and 


1 V ‘ A * S™" 11 ' The Jai,,a Sltm and Other Antiquities of Mathura 
pp. 56-7, PI. XCIX. The head with the halo as we l| as tlle ltpper ( of ^ 

raised right hand, is lost ; but other details of the inscription seem to prove that 
the figure represents the .Taina version of the goddess. The sculpture was found 
in Kaiikali Tila, Mathura, in * near the first or eastern temple in the mound 

which seems to have belonged to tire Svetambara sect \ 
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be regarded as one of the earliest representations of Sarasvati, 
though most- probably in its Jaina setting. The pitcher in 
the hand of one of the attendants may symbolise the recep¬ 
tacle of knowledge (jndnabMnda) of which she was the 
presiding deity. In the Bharhut and Khitching figures the 
folk element remains supreme; but even in this developed 
hieratic form from Mathura the primitive folk character is 
clearly discernible in the general outline of the body 
{nyagrodhaparima$dala), the sitting posture and the arrange¬ 
ment of the drapery. It will be of interest now to compare 
with these early prototypes one or two of the fully developed 
monographic representations of the goddess of a much later 
date. The two-armed goddess seated erect in the vlrasana 
pose is from the Brhadlsvara Temple, Tanjore; her right 
hand is broken, her left hand holding a manuscript is placed 
on her left thigh ; (Tunin'-bearing attendants are oil her either 
side. She wears a tall miikuta with a canopied projection, 
wears jewellery, and has a tree over tiie canopy; flying 
Vidyadharas are on her either side at the top, and there are 
bearded risis (sages) and other attendant figures in rows on 
the side niches (PI. XX, Fig. 5). The tree above her seems 
to signify the idea of jnana as the Bodhi-tree in the Vajrasana 
Buddha figures indicates. The whole composition is en¬ 
dowed with sedate and tranquil calm, the resultant of true 
knowledge, so beautifully expressed in the latter; the sculp¬ 
ture is of the early Chola period. Another beautiful figure 
of Sarasvati, now in the collection of Dacca-Museum (3B ia), 
shows the four-armed goddess seated in lalitaksepa on a 
double-petal led lotus, playing on a vina with her two front 
hands and holding a rosary and a manuscript in her back 
right and left hands respectively. A tiny swan (hamsa, the 
usual vehicle of the goddess in these mediaeval sculptures) 
is carved in the extreme left corner of the pedestal which is 
decorated with lotus coils usually found in these 11th or 12th 
century sculptures. The hirttimukha in the centre of the 
tapering top of the prabhavnlt, the flying Vidyadharas, the 
trefoil arch over the head of the goddess, the female rhaurl- 
bearers on her either side, the paftcaratha pedestal, the figure 
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of the donor with folded hands in the extreme right corner,— 
all these features typify the sculpture as one of the fully 
developed hieratic forms of Sarasvatl. The sculpture was 
found in the village of YajrayogiiiT, near Dacca, and seems 
to have been associated with the original home of Atisa 
Dipahkara who went to Tibet from the Yikmmasila monas¬ 
tery in 1040 AJV 

It will be of interest in the concluding section of this 
chapter to refer briefly to the worship and iconography of a 
few of the folk goddesses of ancient and mediaeval India. 
Some of them or their modern counterparts are still venerat¬ 
ed by many Hindus, especially those with primitive cultural 
elements persisting among them, mostly in times of natural 
and physical calamities and ailments affecting them. The 
epic storj ol Jarasandha, the Magadhan king, one of the 
enemies ol Y asudeva Krsna and the Pandava brothers, is 
well known, hut the character of the ogress Jarir who was 
responsible for bringing back the discarded halves of the new- 
born babe (the word Jara-sandha literally means 1 united by 
Jara ) to lile may not he so. She describes herself to 
Byhadratha, the father of Jarasandha, as ‘ the Raksasi Jara 
with power to assume different forms itemarUpini) who is 
worshipped not only in the royal household itself, hut also 
venerated by the people in general; her name is Grhadevi 
the goddess of the household ’) and her youthful’ figure 
surrounded by her children is painted on the palace walls; 
whoever draws her figure in this manner on the walls of his 
house, is blessed with plenty, he who does not do so is cursed 
with scarcity ’ ( MaMWmrata , II. 18, 1-6). This summary 
account reminds one of the Yaksini HftrTtl of the Buddhist 
texts, myths connected with whom and similar types of 
secondary divinities being recorded in the Vinayapitafoi of 
the Sarvastivada school, the Materastu, the Samjnktamtna- 
sutra of the Chinese Sutra pi tala, etc. The story of the 
ogress as preserved in the first of these texts (mainly pre¬ 
served in its Chinese translation) has clear affinities with the 
epic account of Jara. In it Yaksini Hu-anh-si meaning 

' K. lUiatlasali, op. dt., pp. 188-00, pi. LXITI. 
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'Joy ’ (‘ perhaps based on such Sanskrit name as Nanda or 
Nandim '—-Watters) was the tutelary deity of tlie people of 
Magadha. On account of an unholy wish expressed by her 
in one of her previous births, she indulged in the practice 
of robbing the people of Bajagrha of their children and feed¬ 
ing herself and her 500 sons on them. The local people gave 
her the name of Hunt! (literally, ‘ one who steals ’) and 
resorted to Buddha in their distress. Buddha taught her a 
lesson by hiding the youngest of her sons, and when she 
enquired from the Master as to the means of subsistence of 
herself and her children, he ordained that in all monasteries 
and in the houses of all right-minded people, her figure and 
the figures of her children are to be carved or painted and 
eatables offered to them. There is little doubt about the 
ideological affinity between Harltl and Jar a, and the popu¬ 
larity of the cult of the former both in and outside India is 
fully vouchsafed by literary and archaeological data. Hiuen 
Tsang tells us about her worship in ancient Gandhara, and 
refers to the Harlt! StQpa said to have been erected by Asoka 
(identified by Boucher with Sare-Makhe-dheri in the 
Peshawar District), tier worship migrated to China, 
Korea and Japan, though in a somewhat modified form. In 
China, the deity Kwan-yin, Avalokitesvara in female aspect, 
absorbed this Indian folk goddess while in Japan she came 
to possess both the forms of a saint and an ogress (really an 
ogress turned into a saint). In the latter country she is 
named Kishi-ino-jin in her character as an ogress, and 
Koyasu Kwan-non in that of a saint or a divinity, in both of 
which she is accompanied by her children. The cult of 
Harlt! was very .popular in the extreme north and north-west 
of India; numerous sculptures sometimes depicting her 
singly along with her children, or at other times in the 
company of her consort Kubera (known also as Paficika) and 
hor playing children, have been discovered in course of exca¬ 
vations by the Indian Archaeological Department. Some 
mediaeval reliefs of HarTtT have also been found in Bengal 
and other places. 
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Reference may now be made to Jyestha whose worship 
was once very popular in Southern India. One of the 
Alvars (Tamil Vaisnava saints), Tondaradippodi (Sanskrit 
Bhakt angbrirenu, i.c., ‘ the dust of the Bhaktas’ feet ’) by 
name, complained in Ins songs about the foolislmess of the 
common people who worshipped such goddesses of lowly origin 
for happiness and prosperity, when they could easily obtain 
supreme bliss by praying to Lord Visnu. To a devout 
A isnubhakta this mental attitude of the mass might appear 
as strange and erratic, but undeveloped human mind is very 
prone to believe in the practical utility of such worship. 
The force behind this belief was at the same time so strong 
that the higher section of the people could not but succumb 
to it at times. The Bodhayana Grhyasutra devotes an 
entire chapter to the cult of this goddess who is variously 
described there as Jyestha, Kapila-patnT, Kumbhi, Jyaya’, 
Hastimukhil, Vighnaparsada, Nirrti, as ‘ having lions 
attached to her chariot and tigers following her ’ (Bodfuiyanu 
Grhyasutra, edited by Shama Sastri, pp. 204-96). The 
Lihgapurana account about the origin of Jyestha is very 
interesting. When this inauspicious goddess came out of 
the ocean being churned by the Devas and the Asuras for 
flit second time, she was married to the sage Lussalia. 
He soon found out that she was loath to hear the 
praises of and prayers to the gods Visnu and Siva, and was 
averse to encourage a good deed. The poor sage was advised 
bv Markandeya to humour his wife’s inclinations and take 
her to such places where all sorts of evil and inauspicious 
things were being done (the shrines where Bauddha and 
non-Vedic forms of worship were performed are included 
among them). Dussaha, however, freed himself from the 
company of his wife by a ruse, and advised her to sustain 
herself till his return, by the oblations offered to her by good 
women. He never came back to her, and Visnu being asked 
by the poor lonely wife about the way she would maintain 
herself counselled her to visit those people who were his 
exclusive worshippers and who did not pay homage to Siva 
and other gods. Visnu muttered the Rudra-mantra to 
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protect himself from the baneful influence of Jyestha also 
known as AlaksmI. It is sometimes especially enjoined that 
Yisnubhaktas and women should offer her oblations. This 
popular myth evidently concocted with a- deep sectarian bias 
unwittingly hints at the manner of introduction of such 
goddess cults among the orthodox sectaries. The mode of 
her sustenance as suggested by her husband reminds us of 
that of Jara and Haritl. 

Some monographic texts delineating the features of 
Jvestha have been collected by Gopinath Rao from Amht- 
ma (I bhedaga ma, Sit p ra b he dug a ma, Vim udharmottara, Pur - 
vakarawgama, etc. They lay down that she is two-armed, 
long-nosed, with sagging bps, long and pendulous breasts 
and belly; she holds a lotus in her right hand, the left hand 
resting on the seat; she is crow-bannered (keikadh tajasa md- 
ytikta), accompanied by her children (kanydputranvita ); her 
son has the face of a bull; in one variant of the Suprabheda- 
gama text she is described as 1 Kali’s wife riding on a donkey 
(Khararitdha Kaleh paint). Rao has illustrated a few 
mediaeval reliefs of Jvestha, which correspond to a great 
extent with her textual descriptions. 

Rao tells us that the worship of this goddess is practi¬ 
cally obsolete now in Southern India. But the ground lost 
by Jvestha in her homeland was gained by her under another 
name, Sltala, in eastern and western parts of India—Bengal, 
Orissa, Gujrat, etc. Sltala worshipped in these parts as the 
goddess of small-pox has a great many affinities with the 
Buddhist Haritl, especially from the point of view of her 
monographic and other traits. Some of the various names 
given to Jyestha in the old Tamil Nighantus are Mugadi, 
Tauvai, Kaladi, MudevI, the crow-bannered, the ass-rider, 
etc., and her weapon is said to be the sweeping broom. The 
well-known Pranama mantra of Sltala (quoted in page 25 
of this book) contains a few notable characteristics of 
Jyestha; Sltala rides on a donkey, has such emblems as a 
sweeping broom and a pitcher, and is adorned with a win¬ 
nowing fan on her head. The inauspicious Jyestha may 
also he partially recognised in the ksanika (temporary) 
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image (only in crude outline) of AlaksmT made of cowdung 
which is worshipped in the Dipanvita LaksmT-puja higlit 
(the same as the new-moon night after the Dussera) and 
then taken outside the house with tlie heating of winnowing 
tans and discarded. r lhis ritual is very much in vogue in 
several districts of Bengal. 1 



1 For a detailed discussion of the worship of Jara Jveslhs »„i 

V^rr - a " l *-S"?: 
^ voi.T SS. ‘zztn'l'Z**- 

worshipped by Bengali women with progeny „«! w j. h!ng ^ ^ 19 a!s ° 


CHAPTER X 
Cuxt Icons 

VlSNU AND SuRYA 
Visnu 

Cue of the most important of the Brahmanical cults 
that came into being some centuries before the beginning 
of the Christian era centered round Visnu, but this god was 
not identical with the Vedic Visnu. The latter, though not 
one of the major gods in the Rgveda, was of some importance 
there. The feat associated with him in the Rk and the other 
Vedas is that of his having traversed the whole of the 
universe with three strides (R.V., 122; A.V., VII, 26, 4). 
He is endowed in these texts with such attributive epithets 
as urukrama, uritgdya (‘he of the great strides’), trivikrama 
(‘he of the three strides’) etc. Sakapuni, one of the ancient 
Vedic commentators, interprets the three steps as the course 
of the solar deity through the three divisions of the universe, 
the god being manifest in a threefold form, as Agni on earth, 
India or Vayu in the atmosphere and Surya in the sky. 
Aurnabhava, another old interpreter of the Vedas, however, 
is of opinion that the three strides relate to the apparent pro¬ 
gress of the sun through the firmament. These ‘three steps’ 
in course of time developed into the myth relating to the 
dwarf incarnation of the Puranic Visnu (the fifth one, 
Vamanavatara, in the stereotyped list of the Dasavataras). 
The idea of motion, swift far-extending regular motion, is 
constantly associated with Visnu in the Vedas; but the 
special character of the Puranic god as the preserver and 
benevolent deliverer is also outlined there. TIis gradual rise 
to importance in the late Vedic period, however, was pri¬ 
marily due to his having been identified with sacrifice. The 
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Satapatha Bmhmana (XIV. 1, I) records a myth in which 
Yisnu was identified with Sacrifice, for he became the most 
eminent among the gods by first comprehending its nature. 
Still theie is no doubt about the fact that even in the period 
of the Brahmanas lie did not appear as the central figure 
in a cult pre-eminently theistic in character, which would 
require the making of his images. 

In the epic and Puranic age \ isnu is regarded as the most 
influential member of the later Brahmanieal triad, Brahma, 
Yisnu and Siva,—the Creator, the Preserver and the Des- 
troyei. But this Yisnu, round whom one of the major 
Brahmanieal cults grew up, was really a result of the 
syncretism of three god-concepts,-—the man-god Vasudeva- 
Krsna, the Vedic sun-god Visnu and the cosmic god 
Narayana of the Brahmanas. Vasudeva-Krsna, the Sat- 
vata hero, was really at the root of the Bhakti 
cult that came to be designated as Y r aisnava at a 
comparatively late stage in its growth, its earlier names 
being Ekantika, Bhagavata, Pancaratra, Satvata, etc. This 
Ksatriya chief with some of his relations, Samkarsana (his 
elder brother), Pradyumna (his eldest son by RukminI), 
Samba (his son by Jambavatl) and Aniruddha (Pradyumna’s 
son) came to be deified by his followers and admirers. In 
the cult that grew around him, he and his relations were at 
first assigned the position of the hero-gods, the holy Panca- 
vlras of the Yrm\ clan (cj. the Mora Well inscription and 
the Vmjupurana passage already noted in Chapter III) ; but 
shortly afterwards, Samba was eliminated from this list of 
deified heroes by the theologians of the cult, and the remain¬ 
ing four (Vasudeva as tlie fountain-head, the three others 
being his successive emanatory forms) were regarded as typi¬ 
fying the different aspects of the one great god Para Vasudeva. 
The systematises of the cult-tenets did not take much time 
m transforming the Y'ira concept about the central deity and 
some of his relations into the Vyuha or ‘emanation’" con¬ 
cept ; to this was added the Vibhava or ‘incarnation’ concept 
of the principal cult-god Vasudeva identified with Visnu and 
Narayana sometime before the beginning of the Christian 
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era. According to the re-orientated ideology of the cult, the 
one god Yasudeva-Vi§nu-Narayana could be conceived in his 
fivefold aspects or forms ; these were ‘Para’—the highest, 
‘Vyuha’—the emanatory, ‘Vibhava’—the incarnatory, 
‘Antaryamin’—the inner controller of all beings, and ‘Arcca’ 
—the images (named as Yigrahas or the ‘very bodies’) of 
the god. It is with the last aspect of the god that the students 
of iconography are directly concerned; this aspect really 
illustrates the first three, ‘Para’, ‘Vyuha’ and ‘Yibhava’, 
forms of the Lord. The fourth or ‘Antaryamin’ aspect does 
not fall within the purview of the monographer, for the god 
as such ‘resides in the heart of all and regulates their actions’. 1 

‘Para’ stands for the highest aspect of the god, the supreme 
cause and the final resting place of everything. His divine 
will ( iccha ) is projected towards his consort SrI-LaksmT who 
in her dual aspects of ‘matter’ and ‘action’ (bhuti and kriyS ) 
receives it, and due to the close combination of these three 
powers (Icch-asakti, Bhutisakti and the Kriyasakti) six ideal 
Gunas (attributes) are brought into being. They are Jhana 
(‘knowledge’), AUvanja (‘lordship’) 3aMi (ability, 
potency’), Bala (‘strength’), Virya (‘virility’) and Tejas 
(‘splendour’). ‘They are separated into two sets, 1 to 3 
forming one, and 4 to 6 forming the other, and the corres¬ 
ponding Gunas of each set (1 and 4, 2 and 5, 3 and (!) join 
to form a pair connected with some special divine manifes¬ 
tation’. The totality of all the six Gums along with the 
three pairs resorts to and makes up the subtle bodies of Aasu- 
deva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, which are call¬ 
ed the four Vyuhas (the Caturvyuhas or the Caturmuitis). 
But the Pancaratrins speak of a chain of emanations,— 
Samkarsana the possessor of Juana and Bala, emanating 
from Vasudeva in whom all the six Gunas are manifest, 
Pradyumna having Aiivafya and Virya. from Samkarsana, 
and Aniruddha with tiakti and Tejas from Pradyumna. The 
concept of the Caturvyuhas seems to have been first formulated 
in the second century B.C., for Patanjali seems to refer to 

i Bhagavadgita* XVIII, 61 ; ISvatah sarmbMtamm hrddete'rjpma [ 

Bhfamaijan saTvabhutani yantT&rudhani mayaija f| 
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it. 1 The number of the Vyuhas was later increased to 
twenty-four (Caturvimsatimurtis) in the Gupta period or a 
little later by the Pilficanitra theologians, in an esoteric 
manner, and twenty of the most auspicious names of the 
principal cult-god (he had been endowed with as many as 
108 or even 1000 names in different contexts) were regarded 
as the names of these added Vyuhas. It may be mentioned 
here that the separate iconic representations of these 24 
Vyuhas or Murtis of Visnu (in the developed phase of the 
cult the central deity was named thus, from whom the name 
of the cult became Vaisnava) in the early and late mediaeval 
periods are very difficult to distinguish from one another; 
they are almost identical, the subtle distinction only lying 
in the different ways of placing the four emblems of the four- 
armed god— fahkha, cakra, gadn and padma* 

The doctrine of the "V ibhavas (Avataras, i.e., incarna- 
tory foims), was no less a component part of the Pancaratra 
or the Bhagavata creed than that of the Vyuhas. The differ¬ 
ence between the two lies in the fact that we have some 
evidence regarding the existence of the former in the later 
Vedic texts, whereas there is none about the existence of 
the latter in them. The term avatara is applied to the act of 
the god coming down in the form of a man or an animal 
to the earth and living there in that form till the purpose 
for which he had descended in the universe was fulfilled; it 
also sometimes denotes the assumption of different forms by 
the god for the attainment of particular objects. It is thus 
distinct from identification (where one deity is identified with 
another), or emanation (as illustrated by the Vyuha doctrine). 


* MaJiSblta^ja (comment on P. VI, 3, 5); Janard<ina$tt>atma calurtha eva. 
The discovery of the 1st or 2nd century B,C. dhvajas of three of the Yyuhas * 
Visudeva, Sarjikarsarift and Pradyumna, at Besnagar supports this statement ; they 
are Garudadhvaja, Tatedhvaja and Mina (or Makara) dhvaja (cf. Oh, III, pp. 103-05 * 
another Taladhvaja found at Pawaya is illustrated in PI XXVII, Fig. 3). 

= Besides the 4 primary Vyuhas, the names of the 20* secondary ones 
ore: KeSava, NarSvana, Madhava, Govinda, Visnu. Madhnsudana, Trivikrema 
Vamana, Sridhara, Hrelketa. Padmonabha, Damodara, Purusottama, Adhoksaia’ 
Nrsiipha, Aeyuta, Janarddana, Upendra. Hari and Kr ? na (R&pamandana ; ' the 
Padmapurana list quoted by Rao has 21 names including those of the primary 
Vyuhas and omits the last three names but Krspa). * ' J 
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It is also different from the ‘possession’ of one individual 
entity by the divinity, in which the latter takes up temporary 
abode in the former; but this idea of ‘possession’, as will be 
shown later, has to some extent been manifest in the story 
of the ParaSurama incarnation of Visnu. In the Pancaratra 
theology, the Vibhavas (vi-bhu-al, i.e., ‘the act of becoming 
in a special manner’) belong to Pure Creation ( suddJiasrsti ) to 
which the Vyuhas also belong; these incarnations, however, 
may not only be of the composite god Visnu himself, but 
also may be of his Vyuhas, sub-Vyuhas and Parsadas 
(companions), or even of his attributes or emblems. One of 
the earliest references to the assumption of some forms by 
the divinity for the attainment of particular ends is to be 
found in the tfatapatha Bmhmana and the TaiUmya Samhita 
where Prajapati is said to have assumed Pish (Matsya), 
Tortoise (ICurma) and Boar (Varaha) forms on different 
occasions for the furtherance of creation and the well-being 
of the created. When the doctrine of incarnations in its 
association with Vasudeva-Vi snu-Narayana was well esta¬ 
blished, all these three were bodily transferred to that com¬ 
posite god, and were regarded as some of his celestial ( divya ) 
incarnations. The Indian ideology about the Avataras of the 
Divine Being is, however, briefly but clearly expounded 
(specially with reference to the god’s human incarnations) 
in two verses of the fourth chapter of the Bhagavadgitd. 1 
This work is regarded by R. G. Bhandarkar as one of the 
earliest to contain expositions of some of the tenet? of the 
Ekantika school, though the Vyiihavada, one of the most 
important doctrines of the Pancaratra school, is conspicuous 
by its absence there. 

The BhagavadgiUi passage just mentioned explains the 
ideology underlying the Avataravada in the Hindu thought 
in the clearest possible manner. It does not rightly specify 
the number of the Divine Incarnations, for the god ‘creates 
himself age after age as the conditions in the universe 

1 Bhagaradglta, IV, 7-8 : Yada yadd hi dharmasya gldniTbhavati Bhdrata t 
taddimdnam sjjdmyaham || Paritrdndya sadhunum 
vindtiftya ca dufkftom l DMrmasamsthdpandTthdya sambJtatJdmi yugv yuge || 
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demand . Some later texts, many among them of the Panca- 
ratra school, have been at pains to fix the number of the 
Avataras^ which gradually came to be stereotyped as ‘ten’ 
(DaSavataras). A brief reference to a few of the epic, Puranic 
and Paffearatra passages enumerating the various incarnations 
will be useful for our understanding of many Vaisnava images. 
If we study them together, we shall not only’ recognise in 
some of these enumerating all the stereotyped ten (this list 
also sometimes varies in the north and south of India) whose 
icons are common, but also find the names of many Avataras 
whose images, though not so common, are also known. The 
Narayamya section of the Mahabharata refers in one list 
(XII, 349, 37) to the Varaha, the Vamana, the Narasimha 
and the ‘Man’ incarnations. The human incarnations refer, 
no doubt, to Vasudeva-Krsna, Bhargava Rama and Dasarathi 
Rama, for in Chapter 389 (verses 77-90) of the same section 
not only the stories about the first three in the list given 
above are briefly narrated, but also those about his incarna¬ 
tions as Bhargava Rama (Parasunima), Da&rafchi Rama and 
Vasudeva-Krsna are recounted. But a fuller list of the incar¬ 
nations is given in verse 104 of the same chapter, which con¬ 
tains the names of Hamsa, Kurma, Matsya, Varaha, Nara¬ 
simha, ^ amana, Rama (Bhargava), Rama (Da&irathi), Sat- 
vata (Vasudeva or Baladeva, for both of them are of the Sat- 
vata race) and ICalkin. The number ten is to he noted here, 
and the absence of Buddha in this list may show that Buddha 
had not as yet been regarded as an Avatara. In the Vdyu- 
purana (Chapter 98, verses 7Iff.) mention is made of ten 
incarnations of Visnu, of which the first three, Yajna, Nara- 
simba and Vamana, are celestial, the rest being his human 
incarnations, they are Dattatreya, one unnamed in the 
Tretayuga simply called the Fifth, Jamadagnva Rama! 
Da Marathi Rama, Vedavyasa, Vasudeva-Krsna, and Kalkin, 
the future incarnation. Here also Buddha is conspicuous by 
his absence, and a few other constituents of the stereotyped 
list of ten, Matsya, Kurma and Varaha, are replaced by 
Yajna, Dattatreya and Vedavyasa. The Bhagavatapumnu 
enumerates the Avataras thrice; in the first recounting 
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(I. 3, 6-22), the number is 22, in the second (II. 7, Iff.), 
23, and in the third (XI. 4, 3ff,), 16, The first list con¬ 
tains the names of (1) Puritsa, (2) Yaraha, (3) Narada, 
(4) Kara and Xafayana (together), (5) Kapila, (6) Datta- 
treya, (7) Yajiia, (8) Rsabha, (9) Prthu, (10) Matsya, 
^1-^ Kurma, (12) Dhanvantari, (13) Mbhinl, (14) Narasimha, 
(16 ) \ amana, (16) Bhargava Kama, (17) Vedavyasa, 
(18) Dasaratbi Rama, (19) Balarama, (20) Krsna, (21) Bud¬ 
dha and (22) Kalkin. This enumeration contains the names 
of all the usual ten in the stereotyped list, but the Puranakara 
does not fail to emphasise that ‘the divine descents are in¬ 
numerable' (Avatarah hyasamkhyeyah). The difference of 
this list from the other two is immaterial, the last omitting 
some included in the first '; but none of them omits Rsabha 
(Adinatha or Bsabhanatha, the first Tlrthamkara of the 
•Jainas) and Buddha. The Varaha and Agnipumnas con¬ 
tain the stereotyped list of ten incarnations, while the Matsya- 
pitriina (Cb. 47 V, 46) lays down that Yisnu was born seven 
times among men because lie was cursed by Bhrgu for killing 
his wife, the mother of Sukra. These seven are (1) Datta- 
treya, (2) Mandhata, (3) Jamadagnya (Parasurama of the 
race of Bhrgu), (4) Rama, the son of Dagaratha, (5) Veda¬ 
vyasa, (6) Buddha and (7) Kalkin; by adding three others, 
those of Narayana, Narasimha and Vamana (probably meant 
to be celestial ones), the full quota of ten is made up, though 
this list of Da^avataras widely .differs from the usually accep¬ 
ted one; as many as four here, Dattatreya, Mandhata, Veda¬ 
vyasa and Narayana, are the substitutes of Matsya, Kurina, 
Yaraha and Balarama (or rarely Krsna) of the usual list. 

The evidence of the early and late Pancaratra Samhitas 
requires to be separately considered. The Satvata Samhita, 
one of the earliest in the series, enumerates as many as 39 
inearnatory forms of the Lord, which list is copied almost 
verbatim by the Ahirbudhnya Samhita, evidently later in 
point of date than the Satvata. These are : (1) Padmanabha, 
(2) Dhruva, (3) Ananta, (4) Saktyatman, (5) Madhusudana, 
(6) Vidyadhideva, (7) Kapila, (8) Yisvarupa, (9) Yihangama, 
(10) Krodatman, (11) Badavavaktra, (12) Dharma, (13) Vagi- 
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4vara, (14) Ekarnavasayin, (15) Kamathe^vara, (16) Yaraka, 
(17) Narasimka, (18) Piyusakarana, (19) Sffpati, (20) Ivant- 
atman, (21) Rakujit, (22) Kalanemigkna, (23) Parijatahara, 
(24) Lokanatha, (25) Santatman, (26) Dattatreya, (27) Nya- 
grodhasayin, (28) Ekasrhgatanu, (29) Vamanadeha, (30) Tri- 
vikrama, (31) Nara, (32) Narayana, (33) Hari, (34) Krsna, 
(35) Para6urama, (36) llama Dhanurdhara, (37) Vedavid, 
(38) Kalkin, (39) PatalaSayana. In tliis curious assortment, 
one can not only recognise the accepted ten names, a few 
of the Sub-Yyiihas, as well as other Avataras in the Puranic 
list quoted above, but also find in other names such as Yagls- 
vara (no. 13) and Lokanatha (no. 24) deities belonging to 
the Mahay ana Buddhist pantheon. Schrader attempts to 
identify many of these Avataras on the basis of Puranic and 
other enumerations, and has been partially successful in his 
effort. But he has failed to recognise the identity of Santa- 
trnan, (No. 25) in the list, who, is no other than Buddha him¬ 
self. 1 2 The name Santatman exactly corresponds to Santa- 
manas, an epithet used in the Brhatsamhita (Ch. 58, 19) to 
signify Buddha, and the Agnipumna (Ch. 49, 8) uses the 
very word tfantatman in describing (the image of) Buddha 
(tfantatma lambakamasca gaumiujascambaravrtah; reference 
to the long pendulous ears of the Buddha image in this passage 
is to be noted). Thus, all the usual ten Avataras can be 
recognised in the fuller list, and if Schrader’s observation 
that ‘the list of 39 Avataras occurring in one of the very 
oldest Samkitas is older than the smaller lists found in later 
Samliitas, and older even than the Mahabharata and A 7 drd- 
yaniya lists, which appear to be mere selections’ (op. cit. 
p. 47) is correct, then the inclusion of Buddha in it is signi¬ 
ficant. 3 * * * Some of the later Samhitas like the Ahirbudhnya 

1 F. O, Schrader, Introduction to the Pdilcardtra and the Ahirhudhnua 
Samhito, pp. 43-6; Saatatmao, according to him, stands either far Sanatkiunara or 
Narada. 

2 The stereotyped ten in this bigger Hat are : Nos, 28 (1, Matsya,—The 

fish incarnation bad only one horn to which Manu’s boat was bound), 15 {2* Kurina), 

18 (3. Vara ha), 17 (4. Karasiinha'i, 2930 (5. Vamana), 35 (6, ParaSurama}! 

36 (7. Dasarathi Bamo), 3 {8. Balarama; Ananta in the SMvata list is explained 

by Schrader as ' not the serpent Sesa, but Balamma, the brother of Krsna, who is 
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and the VUvaksena distinguish between primary ( mukhya ) 
and secondary (gaum, aveh) Avataras. The latter says that 
the primary ones are like flame issuing from a flame (Visnu 
himself with aprdkrta body), while the secondary ones are 
souls in bondage with a prakrta body which is possessed 
(avista) for some particular mission or function by the Sakti 
of Visnu. Brahma, Siva, Buddha, Vyftsa, Arjuna, Parasu- 
rama, the Yasu called Pavaka (Agni) and Ivm her a are, accor¬ 
ding to this text, some of the gaum Avataras. This text 
also expatiates on the great sanctity of the Arcca Avataras, 
the images of the god and his various aspects, in which the 
divinity really descends according to the tenets of the deve¬ 
loped creed of the Pancaratrins and Sri-Vaisnavas. Lastly, 
it may be pointed out that a quantitative study of the names 
of the Yyuhas and Vibhavas as enumerated in the different 
lists shows that the same name or form may denote either 
of the two aspects of the cult-god; a typical example of which 
is Sainkarsana-Balarama who is not only a primary Vyuha, 
but also a Yibhava. It should be noted, however, that iconic 
. representations of Yyuha-Samkarsana and Vibhava-Samkar- 
sana are different. 

It has been necessary to delineate in the preceding pages 
a few of the principal tenets of the Bhakti cult centering 
round Vasudeva-Visnu-Narayana, because a knowledge of the 
same is essential for the correct understanding of the differ¬ 
ent ideologies underlying the various types of the Visnuite 
icons. The central idea behind the tenets was essentially 
monotheistic, and an intelligent Pancaratra devotee would 
And in all the varieties of the icons (Arccas) of the Para, 
Vyuha and Yibhava aspects of his ‘god of gods’ (cf. devadeva 
Vasudeva of the Besnagar inscription of Heliodorus) his 
different manifestations. In Chapters III, IV and V of this 
book, the epigraphic, numismatic and glyptic data regarding 
the prevalence of the cult in various parts of India from the 
Suhga to the Gupta periods have been discussed at some 
length. It will not he possible here to consider the large 

sometimes regarded as an incarnation of Sesa rather than of Visnu himself), 25 
(9. Buddha) and 33 (10- Kaitin). 
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number of literary data concerning the progress of flic creed, 
other than those noticed occasionally. But before the icono¬ 
graphy of several of the different types of Yisnuite icons are 
discussed at some length, it will be of interest to say some¬ 
thing about the part played by the Pancaratrins in the dis¬ 
semination of the practice of image-worship in ancient and 
mediaeval India. The images worshipped by them were 
principally anthropomorphic, occasionally theriomorphic or 
theno-anthropomorphic, and the Pancaratra theologians exul¬ 
ted in endowing tlieir god and many of his various aspects with 
human traits. They even went to the length of personalising 
the weapons and emblems of the god of their choice and repre¬ 
senting them in human form as Ayudhapurusas. There was 
some difference between them and tlieir Saiva counterparts 
in this respect, lor the Saiva devotees came to worship their 
god in his principal emblem, the Sivalinga, which was almost 
invariably enshrined in the main sanctum of the shrines of Siva 
from a very early time. It is not meant, however, by this 
that the anthropomorphic images of Siva were not held in 
high esteem by the Saivas, but these were mainly utilised as 
decorative reliefs and sculptures in the Saiva temples, many 
of which illustrated the different myths associated with Siva 
and his various aspects. 1 'The Pancaratrins or the Vaisnavas, 
on the other hand, seldom (if at all) enshrined a mere emblem 
of their god in the main sanctum, the aniconic emblems like 
the Salagramas being given a subsidiary position in the public 
shrines or worshipped in private chapels of the individual 
householders. The Narada Pancaratra (Bharadvaja Samhita 
Parisista, III, 57-8) tells us that ‘Hari is to be always wor¬ 
shipped iu images; but when these are wanting, then alone 
other objects are to be used for this purpose. Of these objects 
again, Salagramas are the best, for a Salagrama stone is the 
celestial form of Hari’. The Besnagar and Nagari inserip- 


» The VlroSaivas or Lihgayats, a comparatively late Urancli of the Saiva 
sect, were averse to the practice of worshipping the deity in his anthropomorphic 
form; to them the Sivalifiga was the most sacred object symbolising the greatness 
of the divinity, and they carried it on their body in some form or other throughout 
life from the time of their ini tint ion. 
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tions of the pre-Christian period, undoubtedly refer to the 
existence of Bhagavata shrines in the ancient towns of 
Yidisa and Madhyamika. The images that were once ins¬ 
talled in them must have been destroyed in course of time. 
Epigraphic data about the erection of similar shrines at 
Mathura and other places in the early centuries of the 
Christian era have to some extent been corroborated by the 
actual finds of Yisnuite images. The temples ( devagrhas) 
which housed them might not always have been elaborate 
structures, but were sacred places with these cult objects 
placed on raised pedestals (cf. the utthita iisakah of the 
Yaksas mentioned by Patafijali, supra , p. 338) inside them 
very carefully fenced off by railings. The Nagari and 
Mathura inscriptions emphasise these railings (cf. the word 
pujasilaprakdra in the former and vediha in the latter), 
though the latter also mentions the erection of a torana (gate¬ 
way) and a depakula (temple) in the Mahasthdna of Vasu- 
deva. Early numismatic data, occasionally indicating the 
existence of structural shrines (cf. some coins of the Audum- 
baras and a few of Huvishka), very frequently show the 
railings wliich usually demarcated these Sthdnas. 1 

A few words about the sectarian exclusiveness of the 
Vaisnavas, especially with regard to their ritualistic prac¬ 
tice, will not be out of place here. This exclusive spirit is 
more noticeable in such late works as the apocryphal Narad a 
Paftcaratra. It says that ‘such gods as Brahma, Rudra, Dik- 
palas, Surya, their Saktis or their children should neither 
be worshipped daily, nor ever be resorted to for the fulfil¬ 
ment of any desire. No (Yaisnava) should stay for a single 
day or take food and drink in a house or a village in which 
there are no images of Visnu. Images enshrined and wor¬ 
shipped by heretics and Saivas are always to be shunned; 
all the gods (i.e., their images), even if they are worshipped 
according to the rituals prescribed for them, should be 


* The railings which are very often depicted beneath the feet of many 
Yaksas, Yaksipls, Nagas and NaginTs in llie early Buddhist art of Central India * 
though serving the purpose of pedestals of these Yyontara devat&s, really indicate 
the fences of their shrines* 
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avoided. No food ought to be taken (by a Yaisnava) in the 
bouse of one, where there are images of other divinities, but 
Janarddana (i.e., his image) is absent, even if the householder 
be well-versed in the YedantasV This, however, presents to 
us only one side of the picture. What a striking contrast 
to this is the mental attitude showing the catholicity of spirit 
found in the BhagavadgUa ! 2 

Numerous are the monographic texts which describe the 
images of Visnu and his various aspects, one of the earliest 
among them being the five couplets in the Brhatsamkita. 
But this description is of a general nature, which refers 
mainly to the number of the hands of the god, to the marks 
and ornaments on his body, his colour, the weapons and 
attributes held by his hands, etc. 3 There is no mention of 
his attendants, of the ‘attitude’ (standing, seated or recum¬ 
bent) in which he is to be shown and of many other impor¬ 
tant and necessary details. As has just been pointed out, 
the Vismute images have to be divided into three groups 
of Para, Vyuha and Vibhava, the Dlmivaberas described in 
the Vaikhanasagama, an early Paficaratra text, most pro¬ 
bably symbolising in a way the first group. Descriptions 


1 Blwradmja Samhita ParWHa, IV, 4, 2g p 

* T 7‘ 3 1 ; “ : Ye V** Pm^janU tamstathaiva bhajdmyahami 

’ naM '™ 5!t Pdftha . VtmanyJeMhM* 

mmte Smddhmjam.tah | Te'pi »im«» KaanHya yajantyavidhipuTtakam II 

„ V Y\ m 'f : Kar !l°'i<M‘hujo bhagacamicaturbliujo dvibhajo era rd 

GnraUanhtavaksah kamubhamanibhMtoTaskah || AtaetkuJmaSvamah 
pnambarvmiammV pra—mukha^ Kundalakintadbdn rdnagaloramhaldmsa- 

bbuiah |; ^adgagada^arapanirdakeinalas-Mntidaicaturtkakarah 1 Vdmakareau 

ca terrnukaUhetakacakrm iahkhaica || Atha ca catwbhujamicchanli iantida eko 
gadadharaicamja , 1 Daksmaparive hyevam r<nne lankhalca cakrm,, ca\\ Dtiblmiaeya 

ThuU^ c Z£t7 araiCa Mkhadhara,} ' Era,i ‘ pr^d kartaryd 

The gist of the extract is as follows Eight, four or two should be the 
number of Visnu s hands; his breast should be adorned with the meat so. mark 
and the kauUubha jewel; his colour should be of that of the atm fl ower 
(yellowish green) he should wear yellow garments, ear-rings, jewelled crown; 
(when eight-armed), his nghl hands should show a sword, a maee an arrow 

and abhaya mud,a; while his left ones should hold a how, a shield a wheel 

and a conch-shell; if he is four-armed, his right hands should show aii assurance 
pose (abhaya mudra) and a maee, the left hands holding a conch-shell and a 

whee ; m a two-armed Visnu, the right hand should be in the abhaya nose 
the left one holding a conch-shelL 1 ^ P » 
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of the Yyiiha and Yibhava groups are found in this and many 
other monographic texts incorporated in the Paficaratra 
Samhitas, Puranas etc., a few only of which can be noticed 
in connection with the account of these image-groups. Some 
of the major accessories to the Yaisnava images, like Garuda 
and the Ayudhapurusas will also liave to be accounted for 
in a subsequent chapter. But it will be of interest now to 
study briefly but critically the Vaikhanasagama account of 
the Dhravafeeras of Visnu. According to it, there are as 
many as thirty-six varieties of such images. This classifi¬ 
cation lias already been briefly noticed in Chapter I, p. 26, 
f.n. 2, of this book. First, the different Dhruva (according 
to Bao ‘immovable’ or permanently enshrined) types of 
images are divided into four broad varieties, yoga, bhoga, 
vim and abhicarika by name on the basis of particular results 
to be attained by the devotee after worshipping them; then, 
each of these groups is subdivided into three classes accord¬ 
ing to tlie ‘attitude’ in which such images are shown— 
stkanaka (standing), os ana (seated) and sayana (recum¬ 
bent) ;' lastly, everyone of these twelve sub-groups is divi¬ 
ded into three classes as uttama, madhyarm and adhama, 
according to the number of accessory figures that cluster 
round the central deity. 2 Images of the Buddha can also 
be grouped under three heads, standing, seated and recum¬ 
bent, but in their case particular incidents in the life of 
the Master are associated with most of these varieties; the 
earlier specimens of the standing Buddha figures, though 
dignified by calm repose, are also frequently shown as step¬ 
ping forward and thus are not fully static in their pose. But 
the sthanalta varieties of Visnu images are shown in rjvayata 
or sanuipadasthdnaka (straight, frontal and static) pose 


* Rno refers to some south Indian Visnu temples the central shrines 
of which have three store)*?, * each storey being occupied by an image of Visnu, 
the standing, sitting and reclining images being placed in the lowermost, 
middle and uppermost storeys in order'; op. ciL, Vol. I., Ft. I, p. 7th 

^ Vaikhumsagania as quoted by T. A. G, Rao, op. cil. t Vol. I, 
Appendix C t pp. 17-26, 
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without the suggestion of any perceptible movement in them. 
As regards the uttama, madhyama and adhama orders, refer¬ 
ence may be made to Grunwedel’s interesting observation about 
the ‘parallel compositions’ in the Hellenistic art of Gandhara. 
He remarks about the reliefs depicting scenes from Buddha’s 
hfe and their replicas, ‘ besides slabs where the figures are 
numerous, a scriptio plena as one might sav, there is often 
ound a defectiva which retains the main design but curtails 
the rest, thus frequently omitting just what is most impor¬ 
tant ’ (Buddhist Art, p. 125). 

The Vatkhdnasagama classification of the Vaisnava 
Dhruvaberas is not to be found in most (if not all) of the 
other monographic texts dealing with such icons. When 
Gopinath Rao says that ‘the materials for the description of 
the images of Y isnu are not so abundant as they are in the 
case of the images of Siva’, lie presumably means that there 
are not many texts like this particular one; for he himself 
has collected a number of relevant texts associated with 
Yisnu under Vaisnavamurtyantatmi (‘other varieties of 
\isnu images’) in the Appendix C to the first Volume of 
h.s monumental work. These texts help ns a great deal in 
identifying and describing the many varieties of these icons 
of the ancient, mediaeval and subsequent periods found in 
different parts of India. The Vaikhanasagama mode of 
grouping the mam images of Visnu as ‘standing’ ‘seated’ 
and reclining’ would very well be applicable to all such 
images, for most of them are shown in one or other of these 
poses. The other basis of classification into yoga, hhoga, 
vim and ahhicanka groups, however, is only occasionally 
followed m the north and even in the south of India. Even 
when Yisnu is depicted seated- in yogasam with his ‘natural’ 
(trout) hands in the dhyanamudra, he is lavishly deco¬ 
rated with ornaments, and sometimes accompanied by both 
or one of his consorts (Sri and Post. or Sarasvatl according 
to the north Indian convention, or Sri and Bhu according 
to the south Indian custom), indicating that such images 
fall under both the classes, yoga and hhoga . R ao himself 
could not illustrate the vim and ahhicanka varieties from 
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south India. 1 A plausible explanation of the paucity or 
complete absence of the last two varieties can be suggested. 
As the second of them was certainly of an inauspicious 
character, such a one was most probably not preserved after 
worship, Rao says : ‘ The abhicdrika form which is wor¬ 
shipped for the purpose of inflicting defeat and death on 
enemies is looked upon as inauspicious and is unfit to be 
set up lor worship in temples built in towns and villages’ 
(op. cit., \ol. I, Pt. I, pp. 20-1). These were set up and 
worshipped in forests, mountains, marshy tracts, fortresses 
and other such places (oanagirijaladurge rastrante Mrudih- 
mukhe). One Abhicarikasthanakamurti was recognised by 
me in the black chlorite Visnu figure of the early mediaeval 
period originally found in Chaitanpur (Burdwan district, 
Bengal) and now in the collection of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. The bhoga varieties are the most numerous ones, 
and the reason for this is obvious; the acquisition of wealth 
and prosperity is the desire of the majority of such worship¬ 
pers. Rao observes : ‘The bhoga form is the form best fit¬ 
ted to have the temple thereof constructed within towns and 
villages, as it is conceived to be the giver of all happiness 
to its worshippers aud has therefore to be worshipped and 
prayed to by all sorts of men and women belonging to all 
conditions of life’ (Ibid., Yol. I, Introduction, p. 20). Vlra 
varieties of Yisnuite icons have not been found by me during 
my close study of the principal types of numerous Visnu 
images in the different museums of India, as well as early 
and mediaeval temple reliefs in north and south India. 

It will not be possible for me to notice at length the 
monographic features of these varieties of images as given 
in the Vaikhanasdgama. Rao has done that in his book 
and I should like to refer my readers to it (op. cit., Vol. 1. 
Pt. I, pp. 80-96). The illustrations that he could give cor¬ 
responded partly to the yoga (rarely) and bhoga types ; I 

i The seated Vi$nu from Aihole labelled Adhamavlrasanarnurti in 
pL XXX of Eao's first volume cannot really be described as such; the god js 
seated in the sukhfa&na pose on the coils of ddi-tfesa; and the description given 
of a YTrasanamurti given in the Vaikh&nasagama does not at all tally with it. 
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myself have described a number of two-, four- and eight- 
armed sthanakamurtis of Visnu found in various parts 
of Northern and Eastern India and belonging to different 
periods (from the early centuries of the Christian era to 
the mediaeval times) which conform partially to the 
description given in the Brhatsanihitd, (already quoted) and 
othei later texts. I shall only select here a few from the 
latter group, and explain their special features with the help 
of a few illustrations. The images have been placed by me 
under the group of Dhruvaberas in the sense that they illus¬ 
trate the principal (probably Para) aspect of Vasudeva- 
\ isnu-Narayana. The Brhatsamhita account of such images 
proves that two-, four- and eight-armed images of the god 
were well in vogue in the sixth century A.D. or even earlier. 1 2 
Relief No. *25*20 in the collection of the late Pandit Radha 
Krishna ol iMathura contains one of the earliest extant four- 
aimed images of the god ; ‘Visnu holds a heavy mace and a 
wheel in the back right and left hands, the two normal hands 
being exactly like those in the Bodhisattva images, i.e., the 
right in abhayamudrd and the left holding a monk’s bottle of 
long neck and conical bottom’ . 3 Notice may be taken here also 
of one of the four-armed sthanakamurtis of Visnu carved on 
the facade of the Chandragupta (II) cave at Udayagiri near 
Besnagar. The figure is very much damaged; it has the 
usual ornaments, its back hands are placed on the heads of 
the Cakrapurusa and Gadadevi; the broken right seems to 
have been in the abhaya pose, the front left holding a conch- 
shell; the mark on its breast (PI. II, Fig. 11) i s one of 
the early variants of the btvatsa. The Udayagiri relief very 
closely agrees with the Brhatsamhita description. The two¬ 
armed colossal standing image of Visnu found by Carlleyle 

1 J-I.S.O.A., Vol. XXII, pp. 68-81. I regret that I could not illustrate 
them, but the pen-pictures given there are based on my first-hand study of most 
if not all, of them. ’ 

2 V. S. Agrawala noticed an eight-armed fragmentary Visnu image of 
the Kushan period; the attributes in the hands that are preserved do not conform 
to the Brhatsamhita description ( J.I.S.O.A. , Vol. V, p. 124, pi. XXV Fig 3) 

3 Agrawala’s remark on the relief (c. 1st century A.D.) is worth noting : 

It shows the transition from a Euddhist to a Erahmanical ima^e * • T T S D l 
Vol. V, p. 124, pi. XIV, Fig. 2, = ■ • -cm;.*., 
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at Rupavas (near Fatehpur Sikri, U.P.) is also in partial 
agreement with the Brhatsamhita description of a Dvibhuja 
Yisnu. 1 The Badauii stone figure of an eight-aimed 
sthanaka Visnu shows in its four right hands cakra, darn, 
gada and khadga, and in its three left ones, dahkha, khetaka 
and dhanu, the front left hand being in the katihasta pose. 
A curious bust on the top of the kirita of the figure, seem¬ 
ingly of Narasimha, led Rao to call it Yaikuntha. But the 
Rupamandana describes Yaikuntha as four-faced and eight- 
aimed, the central, the right, the left and the back faces 
being that of a man, Narasimha, Varaha, and a woman res¬ 
pectively. Thus, Rao is not justified in describing the 
Badanii relief as Yaikuntha. 2 The eight-armed Yisnu 
figure from Conjeevaram, reproduced by H. Krishna Sastri 
in his South Indian Gods and Goddesses (p. 17, Fig. 11), 
as well as the Badanii figure just mentioned, shows that the 
emblems in the eight hands fairly correspond to those en¬ 
joined by the Brhatsamhita. 

The three four-armed sthanaka Visnu images of the 
general order, one in stone and two others in bronze, re¬ 
produced in PI. XXI, and PI. XXII (Figs. 1 and 3), though 
they hail from different regions of India, illustrate in a very 
striking manner the uniformity in fthe matter of placing 
the attributes or emblems in their four hands. The first 
image (PI. XXI), a potstone one fully in the round, disco¬ 
vered in Taxila and noticed by A. D. Siddiqui (A.S.I.A.R., 
1935-6, p. 35, PI. XLa), shows its back right and left hands 
placed on the top of a gada and a cakra respectively, the 
front right and left hands holding a padrna and a dahkha; 
the ornaments are not many, the jewelled kirita (in the 
shape of a turreted crown shown on the heads of city god¬ 
desses in Gandharan art), the hara, ijajhopavita, vanamala 
being prominent; the diradcakra (halo) with a decorated rim 

* Carl ley Ie wrongly described it as either Buddha or Surva; but his 
description is correct (A.S.R., Vol. VI, p. 20). The two hands of the god 
carry a dahkha and a cakra. 

2 T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, Part J, p. 256, pi. LXXV. Banerjee’s 
identification of this figure as Virata Pnrusa (Visnu in his gigantic form) is 
also not tenable ( M.A.S.l ., No. 25, p. 31, pi. XIV b). 

51—1854 B 
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behind the head is well proportioned. There are some inter¬ 
esting iconographic traits here, which require comment: the 
gad<i reminds one of the club held by the composite deity 
in the FIephtelite Xicolo Seal (PI, XI, Pig. 2), or the club 
held by Siva in some copper coins of Manes (PI. IX, Pig. 18), 
or in the seal of Sivaraksita (PI. XI, Fig. 5); the cakra Is 
placed on a pedestal as it appears on one of the Visnu figures 
m the Chandragupta cave facade at Udayagiri; the half- 
length figure of Garuda (or is it a female figure?) on the 
plain pedestal between the legs of the deity is very similar to 
the partially shown Yalcsa figures below Buddha frontally 
represented in some Mahabhiniskramana reliefs hailing from 
Gandhaia, the folds of the loin-cloth, the only garment worn 
by tfie figure, remind us of the heavy folds of drapery of late 
Gandhaia Buddhas; there are no attendant figures by its 
side. The image thus contains many still persisting Gan- 
dharan traits, and the static heaviness of the figure with its 
clear-cut face is not displeasing (one cannot fully agree with 
Siddiqui’s opinion about its ‘rather crude workmanship’). 
A pleasing contrast to it are the two delicate bronzes shown 
in PI, XXII, the fiist of which found at Xalanda is now in 
the local Museum. The god stands in the samapadastha- 
naka pose, has a beautiful ornamental halo behind his head, 
and the usual ornaments; van am did, sacred thread, etc. are 
tastefully displayed ; his back hands pointing downwards hold 
(/(td/i and calx id as m the iaxila sculpture, the front ones 
hold a lotus-bud and a conch-sliell (not quite distinct in the 
reproduction). The pedestal is elaborate, in the left corner 
of which is a tiny figure with folded hands (probably Garuda, 
it may also stand foi the donor). The bronze belongs to the 
early mediaeval period and is characterised by graceful model¬ 
ling which has to some extent subdued the hieratic stiff¬ 
ness of such figures. This unfortunately cannot be said 
with regard to the second bronze Visnu which hails from 
Rangpur (north Bengal, now in Eastern Pakistan) and is 
now an exhibit in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The ela¬ 
borate and effulgent prablwvali, the tirascakm in the form 
of a lotus with flames issuing from its outer rim, the panca- 
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ratha pedestal in three tiers, the usual attendants Sri and 
Pusti holding a lotus and a vinU respectively, and other 
features prove that hieratism in art has developed much; 
though the moulding is delicate and graceful to some extent, 
the hieratic stillness is quite clear in this bronze figure of the 
J ltli century A.D. The monographic treatment, the manner 
of the disposition of the emblems, the decorations and the 
positions of the hands also show a considerable development. 

The first two of the Yisnu images just noticed do not 
appear to be in any way connected with the Vaikhanasagama 
classification discussed above. They are portable ones, and 
thus cannot be really described as Dhruvaberas. But they 
can be presumed to illustrate the Para aspect of the god, 
though, as we shall show later, the particular order of plac¬ 
ing the emblems in the four hands would also connect them 
with the Sub-Vyuha, Trivikrama. The Rangpur bronze 
image follows to a great extent the Hay a Ursa Pancamtra 
and other texts’ describing caturbhuja sthanaha Visnu, but 
it can also with some justification be dubbed as Adhama 
Bhogasthanakamurti, though not a Dhruvabera in the pro¬ 
per sense of the term. The 12th century A.D. stone image 
of four-armed standing Yisnu hailing from Sarisadaha, 
24 Pergannas, Bengal (now exhibit No. 259*2 in the Indian 
Museum) seems to stand for a Yogasthanakamurti of Yisnu 
and has other interesting traits. The god is shown standing 
on a navaratha pedestal, back hands resting on the GadadevI 
and Cakrapurusa, his front right hand holds a lotus-bud, and 
the front left, a conch-shell. But what is of unique interest 
here is that in the extreme corners of the relief composition 
are shown two other Ayudhas personified, Sankhapurusa 
with his right hand in the vyabhyana pose and his left hand 
holding a lotus with a long stalk on whose pericarp is placed 
a tiny conch-shell, and the Padmapurusa with his right hand 
in abhayamudra and his left hand holding a long-stalk lotus. 
These two lyudhapurusas, very unusual in such compositions, 

i For a short but critical study of such tests, cf. YoU XITT, 

pj>, 74-6; for some extant images more or less corresponding to these descrip¬ 
tions, see pp. 78-81, 
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replace the divine consorts (Sri and Pusti); this feature 
and tiie tiny ascetic-like figure of the donor on the 
extreme left corner of the pedestal leave little doubt that the 
image, inspite of its profuse ornaments, stands for the Yoga- 
Bthauakamurti of Visnu. The unique Abhicarikasthanaka- 
nnuti ol A isnu found at Chaitanpur (Burdwan), already 
referred to by me, may now be described. The central deity 
is almost fully in the round, its head and shoulders are en¬ 
coded by a halo and its right and left hands are placed on 
the heads of GadadevI and Cakrapurusa; its front right 
and left hands hold a lotus-bud and a conch-shell. The 
figure is very sparsely ornamented, a curious string of amu¬ 
lets lound the neck replacing the usual hard and vanamalfi; 
the loin-cloth devoid of any artistic arrangement is treated 
in a very uncouth manner; the elongated and drawn face, the 
big protruding eyes, the muscles and bones shown prominent¬ 
ly and the partially emaciated belly—all these features 
correspond to a great extent to the Vaikhanasagama descrip¬ 
tion of the Abhicarikasthanakamurti of Visnu. It is one of 
the most unique types so far discovered, and R. P. Chanda’s 
description of it as an inferior specimen of the Gupta period 
requires comment and modification. The black basalt image 
is of c. 7th centuiy A.D. (PI- XXVIII, Fig. 2).* 

Tiie extant seated ((isana) varieties of A isnu images are 
much less numerous. They can be subdivided into several 
groups (other than yoga, bhoga, etc.), according as they are 
depicted seated on the coils of Adisesa in the lalitasana pose, 
or on the shoulders of Garuda in different ways (sometimes 
alone, or at other times along with his consort Laksml), or 
again in some form of yogasana, such as padmasana on a 
vihapadma. The relief shown in the centre of the principal 
architrave in the main sanctum of the DaSavatara temple at 
Deogarh (>Jhansi District, Uttar Pcades) belonging to the 
Gupta period is of the first group, and can be described as 
the prototype of the Adimurti of the VaikMnasagavia. The 
god is accompanied by two consorts, one of whom is sham- 

1 JJM.O'A., VoL YUI , pp. 159 61 and plate. 
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pooing his leg dangling down the piled-up coils of the snake; 
the whole composition is very graceful and shows the charac¬ 
teristic excellence of the Gupta art. 1 - One of the earliest of 
the Garudasana \ isnu images is the very unique sculpture 
in greyish black stone, about 6' 4" in height found near 
Lakshankati (Backergunge district, East Bengal). The 
four-armed god sits lightly in lalitasana on the outstretched 
wings of his mount, Garuda, shown as about to soar up¬ 
wards; his back right and left hands hold two lotuses by their 
stalks, on the pericarps of which are depicted miniature 
seated figures of Gaja-Laksml and Sarasvatl playing on an 
antique-shaped harp; the front right and left hands hold a 
cakra (with Cakrapurusa inside it) and the miniature 
figure of GadadevI; a tiny figure of four-armed Yogasana 
Visnu is shown on the kintamakuta of the god who wears 
his other usual ornaments. These extremely uncommon 
monographic traits characterise this well-carved image as 
one of the most outstanding artistic remains of ancient 
Bengal of the early mediaeval period. 2 There are other 
reliefs of a later period where Visnu is shown seated on the 
back of his mount with LaksmI seated on his left thigh. 
Such a one from Basta (near Dacca) shows one leg of each 
of the couple resting on the back hands of Garuda (he is 
four-armed here), his front hands being in the anjali pose." 1 

Two Asanamurtis reproduced in PI. XXIII (Fig. 2) 
and PI. XXIV are of outstanding importance from the ico- 
nographic point of view. The first hailing from Mathura 
(Mathura Museum, No. 379) is the north-Indian version of 
Yogasana Visnu with lotus halo, usual ornaments and the 
miniature figures of Brahma and Siva on the top left and 
right corners of the rectangular stele (the concept of Brah- 
manical triad is thus present here). The back hands of the 
god hold gadd and cakra and the natural hands in the yoga- 
mudrd are placed on the lap; he sits in yogasana pose on a 
jewelled seat spread over a saiikha shown sideways on a plain 

i Cunningham, A.S.R., Vol. X. pi. XXXVI. 

i N. K. Bhattasali, op. cit., p. 88, pi. XXXIV. 

a N. K. Bhattasali, op. cit., pp. 86-7, pi. XXXII. 
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pedestal on the left and right corners of ’which are the donor 
couple and Garuda respectively. The lotus on the halo and 
the conch-shell on the pedestal along with mace and wheel 
in the hands of the god really make up the full quota of the 
divine emblems. This well-carved sculpture belongs to the 
9th or the 10th century A.D. The other sculpture of about 
the same date from Khajuraho (Madhya Bharat) is unique 
from the point of view of the pose of its front left hand 
(already commented on earlier in this hook, supra, p. 261); 
the god seems to insist on silence and tranquillity so very 
necessary for concentration in this characteristic manner. 
The god sits in yogasana on a lotus of drooping petals, wears 
almost identical ornaments as the other figure (a beautifully 
displayed vanamala is the extra adornment in this figure), 
has two female attendants (probably Sri and Bhiimi) by his 
side and two garland-bearing flying Vidyadharas on the top 
corners of the stele; the right hands of the god are broken, 
the back one of which must have held a mace (its stump can 
still be seen), the back left holding a calcra. There are three 
figures on the pedestal, which stand for the donors and the 
divine mount. It is one of the finest examples of mediaeval 
hieratic art of Central India, and no monographic text 
is known to me, which might have been used by the sculptor 
in this case. 1 

If the Asanamurtis of Visnu are rare in comparison with 
his Sthanakamurtis, his Sayanamurtis are rarer still in the 
north and east of India. This is not so in the south, for 
as it has been already said by me in Chapter VII that this 
type known there under such names as RangasvamI, 
Ranganatha, etc. (really typifying the Narayana element of 
the composite god) is the principal figure in many of the 
south Indian Vaisnava shrines. I shall refer here to 
two well-known figures, one in terracotta and the other 
in stone, which illustrate the north Indian type of 
SesaSayanamurti. The terracotta plaque, originally decorat¬ 
ing the Bhitargaon (Kanpur, U.P.) brick temple of c. 5th 

i Kramrisdi was the first to draw our attention to it; cf. J *1.8.0. A. t VoL I 
pp. 99-100, pL XXX. 
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century A.D. and now an exhibit in the Indian Museum, 
summarily depicts the motif in this manner : The god is 
shown resting half recumbent on the coils of Adisesa whose 
hoods are spread over his head; a lotus issues out of his 
navel (one of his names is Padmanabha) on witose blossom 
sits Brahma (known also as Padmayoni); near the legs of 
the god are shown the demons Madhu and Kaitabha in a 
fighting posture. The figure is a striking example of the 
potters’ art in Northern India of the Gupta period. The 
Dcogarli stone relief (PI. XXII, Fig. 2) of c. 6th century 
A.D. illustrates the theme in a much more elaborate 
manner. Tlie whole composition is divided, as it were, in 
three parallel sections, in the central one of which is shown 
the four-armed god gracefully recumbent on the coils of the 
snake, its many hoods serving as his canopy, LaksmT 
massaging his legs, one male and one female figure (probably 
Gadadevi and Cakrapurusa) standing behind her; the centre 
of the top section is occupied by Brahma seated on a lotus 
the stalk of which issues from the body of Narayana, and 
he is flanked on either side by Hara-Parvatl on bull and 
Indra and Karttikeya on their respective mounts (all these 
figures as well as a Yidyadhara on the extreme right corner, 
except Brahma, are shown as hovering in the sky). The 
bottom section depicts the fight between the two demons 
and four attendants (one of them is a female) of the god 
(some of them may represent the personified Ayudhas). 
Vincent Smith’s suggestion about the central figure being an 
Indian copy of the Greek sculpture Endymion (a copy of 
which is in the Stockholm Museum) has already been com¬ 
mented on by me (supra, pp. 276-77). There can be no two 
opinions about the grace and beauty of the entire composi¬ 
tion which testifies to the masterly skill of the Gupta artist. 
This elaborate relief is placed in one of the outside niches 
of the temple, the god in it being thus a Parsvadevata of 
the main deity (no other than the prototype of the Adimfirti 
already noticed). 

The ideology behind the Vyuha doctrine of the 
Pancaratrins has already been delineated in this chapter. It 
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will now be necessary to say a few more words about the 
mode of its illustration. The deification of Yasudeva and 
some of bis near relations lay at its root, and as the Bhakti 
cult centering round him was essentially monotheistic the 
concept of one composite god was developed in which all 
these three entities were merged into One, The couplet incor- 
porated in the Nagapatnlstuti of the Bkagavatapufana (Bk. 
X, Ch. 16, \. 45) demonstrates this idea in a very charac¬ 
teristic manner. The wives of Naga Kaliya pay obeisance 
to Krsna chastising their husband in these words : Nowak 
Krsnaya Ramdya Vasudevasutaya ca 1 Pradyumnaij-Amrud- 
dhvaya Sattvatavi pataye namah. Krsna (Yasudeva) is 
named first as he should be, for he is the fountain-head of 
divinity, and then come successively Rama (Samkarsana- 
Balarnma), Pradyumna and Aniruddha, but all these four 
are described singly as the son of Vasudeva and the Lord o) 
the Sat teal a$ (the singular number in the words suta and 
pati should be noted). This concept of ‘ One in Four ’ 
described in the cult treatises as ‘ Caturvyuha ’ or ‘ Visnu 
Caturmurti ’ is strikingly illustrated by the four-faced, four- 
(or rarely more-) armed early mediaeval Visnu images from 
Northern India, mostly Kashmir, A much-mutilated figure 
of Visnu Caturmurti from the latter place is reproduced here 
(PI. XXII, Fig. 5) by way of illustration. The three faces 
of the god are visible here, the fourth one, a demoniacal face 
on the back, cannot he seen ; the central face is human, the side- 
faces on the right and left are stylised ones of a lion and a boar 
He wears profuse ornaments, the partially preserved front 
rigid haml holds a lotus, while the back left hand is placed 
on an Ayudhapurusa (probably Cakrapurusa); a slight 
bend in the body lends grace to the curious composition. 
R. C. Kale illustrates a much better preserved specimen of 
tins type in the collection of the Sri Pratap Singh Museum 
Srinagar (Handbook of the Archaeological and Numismatic ■ 
Sections, p. 40, Fig. Aa. 21), where the additional detail ■= 
are the following: the front hands hold a lotus and a 
conch-shell, the back hands rest on the heads of Cakrapurusa 
and Gadadevi; a half-raised female figure shown between his 
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tegs probably represents the earth-goddess as in the 
Gandhara Mahabhiniskramana scenes (this figure may be 
compared with a similar one in the potstone Visnu from 
Taxila already noted). Eight-armed images of this type are 
found in the Marttanda temple, Kashmir, and a few four- 
armed ones were also recovered from Mathura and Banaras. 
The Vi§nudharmottara (Bk. Ill, Ch. 85) calls this composite 
icon in which four or rather three other aspects of the god are 
rolled into one as Vaikuntha. In another context (Bk. Ill, 
Ch. 47, i-I7), the same text explains the real nature of and the 
esoterism underlying it in a very interesting manner; the 
four faces of the god of gods are regarded to typify bala, 
jfldna, aisvarya and sakti associated with Yasudeva, 
Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, the esoteric signi¬ 
ficance of the attributes, ornaments, garment, etc. is laid 
down, and lastly, it is observed that 1 with such a body, 
the God, the greatest in the universe, sustains the whole 
world.' The texts also allocate the four faces in this way : 
the front or the eastern (human) face is that of Vasudeva, 
the right or the southern face (lion) is that of Samkarsana, the 
left or the northern one (boar) is that of Pradyumna, and 
the back or the western one ( kapila or raudra—the terrific) that 
of Aniruddha. The lion- and the boar-faces are thus 
primarily associated with the Pancaratra Vyuhas and not 
with the Nrsimha and Varaha incarnations, though the 
latter might have helped to some extent the formation of this 
concept. It is curious that Samkarsana in whom jnana is 
particularly manifest and who according to the Mahabharata 
was the expounder of the Siitvata Vidhi (VI. 66, 40: 
Sattvatam vidhimasthaya gltah Samkarsanena vai) should 
have a lion-face, and Pradyumna in whom aiharya is the 
predominant gum, a boar-face. Aniruddha’s association 
with frightful demoniacal face on the hack of Yisnu 
Caturmfirti may be explained by the fact that his attendants, 
Amoda and Pramoda, carrying saktis partake of the nature 
of Dhanada (Kubera, the lord of the Yaksas) and Siva. 
Aniruddha is also regarded in some Pancaratra texts to 
represent Ahamkara (Samkarasana and Pradyumna, in this 
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contest, stand for Jiva and Manas respectively), and that 
may also explain his connection with the uncouth Yaksa-iike 
face on the back. 

Side by side with this composite form of Visnu 
Caturmiirti w’ere worshipped the Twenty-four Forms of 
\r§itu (Caturvim^atimurtis) in different parts of India. 
Their names and the process of their emanation have been 
hi iefl) accounted for earlier in this chapter, liao observes 
about theii images, All these tw'enty-four images are very 
alike, they are all standing figures, with no bends in 
the body, possessing four arms, and adorned with the kirita- 
crown and other usual ornaments; each of them stands upon 
a padmasana. The difference between any two of these 
images has to be made out by the way in which the fankha, 
the cakra, the gada and the padrna are found distributed 
among their four hands. It is worthy of note that the 
number of possible permutations of four things taken four 
at a time is exactly twenty-four; and the order in which the 
permutations of these four articles, among the four hands is 
to be observed, is in passing, as in a circle, from the upper 
right hand to the upper left hand, thence to the lower left hand, 
and from there lastly to the lower right hand’ (op. cit• 
\°1. I, pp. 227-28). But this chief criterion of differentia¬ 
tion is liable to be misinterpreted and is prone to lead to 
confusion in naming the individual icons of the order. Kao’s 
remark that the circle begins from the upper right hand of 
the image is not clear; for the Rupamandana text which is 
taken by him as a reliable one in this matter expressly lays 
town that 1 such images should be known (as holding these 
emblems) froin their lower right hand onwards ’ (Etastu 
murttayo jfieya daksinadhah karat kramdt). The Aqni- 
puruna begins the description of these images with this 
couplet : Oiu rupah Kesarah padmasankhacakragadadharah I 
A a tayamh sankhapadmagadacakn pradaksinam (Ch 48 
v 1). The last word pradaksinam in this couplet and the 
■slight variations in the order of the emblems contain the most 
important indications in this description. We are to under¬ 
stand from these clues that a lotus, a conch-shell, a discus and 
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a mace are held by Kesava in his lower right, upper right, 
upper left and lower left hands respectively; Nar ay ana’s 
hands in this order, on the other hand, will hold a conch-shell, 
a lotus, a mace and a discus. Various Puranas like the Padma, 
Agni (Visnudharmottara, however, does not seem to contain 
any description of this group of Yisnu images) and such 
comparatively late compilations as Cnturvargacmtdmani, 
Rupaniandana and Devatamurttiprakarana contain mnemonic 
descriptions of this group of Yisnu images. There are 
differences in these texts, and there is no way of ascertaining 
their relative correctness. B. B. Bidyabinod made a com¬ 
parative study of some of these passages from the 
Caturmrgaeintamani, Agni and Padmapuraws, pointed out 
the differences in a few of these descriptions and rightly 
observed that ' a decisive identification is not always possible 
in the present state of our documents.’ He illustrates four 
of such images, dubbed Trivikrama, Janarddana, Adhoksaja 
and Sridhara (all in the Indian Museum) on the basis of 
most of these texts. 1 The four-armed Sthanakamurtis of 
Yisnu of a general order previously discussed by me, most of 
them hailing from Northern and Eastern India, show the 
placing of the emblems in the hands in the following manner : 
padma in the lower right, gada in the upper right, cakra in 
the upper left and fahkha in the lower left. According to 
most of the texts, this disposition of the emblems ■would 
justify one in describing these images as Trivikrama in terms 
of Caturvim&timurtis. The preponderance of the Trivi¬ 
krama form in such images may show indirectly the influence 
of the Yedic constituent in the composite cult-picture, the 
Aditya Yisnu, one of whose common epithets is Trivikrama. 
Rao’s remark about the Caturvimgatimurtis being invariably 
of the sthamka order has already been quoted; but seated 
images of this order, though rare, are not unknown. A 
beautiful bronze four-armed figure of Srldhara (according to 

i M.AM.I., No* % pp* 23-33 t pis* VH-VEQ. Gopinath Eao illustrates some 
o! these Caturvimlatimiixtis from late mediaeval temples of Mysore; the reliefs are 
highly ornamental, and they belong to the Hnysala school of sculpture; Of* cit., 
VoL I, pis* LrXIX-LXXL 
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the authority of Agnipumna and Rupamandana) or Hrslkesa 
(according to that of Padmapurdna) in the Vangiya 
Sahitja I’arishat collection is shown seated in sukka- 
sana on a lotus pedestal with a separate prabhavall 
showing stylised flames and knttimukha on it. The 
emblems cakra , gad ft and sankha are placed on full-blown 
lotuses held by the three hands of the god by their stalks, 
the fourth hand showing a tiny lotus-bud on its palm. 
The genera] characteristics of the figure and the peculiar 
manner of placing the emblems on its hands put it in the 
category of Lokesvara-Yisnu images of Eastern India to be 
discussed by me in the last chapter of this book. 1 

1 he doctrine of the Y ibhavas, no less a component part 
of the Pancaratra creed than that of the Vyuhas, has already 
been explained, and the different lists of the Avataras given 
m different texts scrutinised. It will now be necessary to 
describe first a few' of the images illustrating the ten incarna¬ 
tions of Y isnu, and then to give a brief account of a few 
other sculptures which illustrate some of the Avataras men¬ 
tioned in the bigger and more comprehensive lists. Ten 
Avataras carved in a row' on stone slabs were usually placed 
m different parts of the Y'aisnava shrines as decorative reliefs 
edifying the pious. They were also represented on one side 
of the small stone or metal plaques known as Visnupattas 
lound m Bengal. Separate representations of many of them 
are also known, though some of them were more frequently 
singly represented than the others. Varaha, Narasimha and 
Yamana as separate figures are more common than the 
others, and they had sometimes independent or sub- 
sidiarv shrines of their own in Vaisnava religions eatab- 
hshments. None of the separate or group representations 
however, go back to a period earlier than the Gupta age - the 
few images of Samkarsana-BalarSma of the Kush an age 
found in the Mathura region most probably represent his 
Yira aspect (cf. the early Bhagavata concept of the 


1 M. Ganguly, Handbook to the Sculptures 
Museum, pp. 138-39, pi. XXV. 
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‘ Holy Pancavirus ’ noted earlier in this book). Some 
of the Gupta inscriptions either record the construction of 
independent shrines in honour of some of the Avataras, or 
incidentally refer to the myths they illustrate. The Eran 
Inscription of the time of Toramana engraved on the chest 
of a colossal red sandstone image of a Boar refers to Visnu 
who (in his Varaha Avatara), in the act of lifting up the 
earth, caused the mountains to tremble with the blows of 
his hard snout. 1 The Matsya, Kurma and Yaraha Avataras, 
as it has been already noted, were originally associated with 
Brahma Prajapati, but with the development of the Bhagavata 
(Yaisnava) creed they were transferred to its composite cult- 
god. In his Pish incarnation, the god rescued the Vedas 
and the nuclei of the universe from destruction in the deluge, 
and in his Tortoise incarnation, he supported the mountain 
Mandara used by the Dcvas and Asuras as the churning rod 
when they churned the ocean. These two incarnations are 
represented in two ways, either in purely fheriomorphic 
manner or as hybrid forms in which the upper half is human 
and the lower half, animal. There can be no question of 
finding any Yaisnava emblems in the purely theriomorphic 
forms of these two Avataras. But in their hybrid forms, the 
human part (upper) invariably holds the usual attributes in 
the four hands. Among the reliefs found inside a small 
temple at Patliari (Madhya Pradesh) of the late Gupta period, 
Beglar recognised all the ten Avataras except the Fish, the 
Kurma Avatara there characteristically illustrating the story 
of the churning of the ocean (A.S.E. VII, p. 77). The Boar 
incarnation is represented in several ways, the principal modes 
being, as in the case of the two preceding ones, theriomorphic 
and hybrid. But in this case the hybridity lay in the head 
alone, all the rest of the body being shown as human. The 
Eran stone boar of the time of Toramana has just been 

1 G.IX, nt T pp* 15OG0* The Jimagadh Pock Inscription of Skanda- 
gupta’s timo alludes to the Dwarf Incarnation (pp, 58-9). There is a 
reference to Rama fDasarathi) incarnation in the RagJiuvamsa passage (XI IT, I : 
BamahhidhUrta Hari ), An image measuring 120 angulas of Da^arathi Rama is 
mentioned in the BfkaUamhitQ (Cb, 57* 30)* 
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mentioned; many such fully theriomorphic figures of the 
Avatara have been discovered in different parts of Northern 
India. In some such images the body of the Varaha is 
covered with tiny human figures, and the Earth goddess is 
shown hanging by firmly grasping one of the tusks of the 
animal. The first feature refers to the myth that Devas, 
Asm as, Rsis and others took shelter in the body of the Avatara, 
while the second one shows that it had just rescued the god¬ 
dess from the nether regions by its strong tusks. The textual 
name of the purely animal forms of this incarnation is simply 
Yaraha, while that of its hybrid forms is Nr-Varaha", 
Elate XXV illustrates one of the earliest and most striking 
forms ot the latter carved on the facade of the cave No. 4 at 
Udayagiri (near Bhilsa, Madhya Bharat). The colossal two¬ 
armed Varaha Avatara treads with his left foot on the coils 
of Adisesa having a canopy of the two layers of thirteen 
snake-hoods (seven in front and six in the intervals behind), 
his right hand resting on his hip, his left, on his knee; he has 
just raised Prthivi from beneath the waters with his right 
tusk; the waters of the ocean are represented by long un¬ 
dulating lines on the background of the rock. The much- 
mutilated kneeling male figure behind Adisesa has been 
identified by Cunningham as the King of the Ocean, and a 
little farther in the right background is a female seen wad¬ 
ing through the waters with folded hands (she may be the 
Ocean Queen). The upper background of the facade is filled 
with rows of figures among which Cunningham could 
recognise Brahma, Siva and other gods in one row, bearded 
sages in another and Asuras and heavenly musicians in a 
third. To the left of this composition (not visible in the 
reproduction) are carved the river goddesses Gahga and 
Yamuna on their respective mounts (makara and kUrma) 
with watery lines on all sides, and other figures. The whole 
composition has been brilliantly planned and very artistically 
laid out by the master-architect and sculptor of the early 
Gupta period, and the massive dynamism of the god has 
been balanced with the quiescent attitude of his numerous 
attendants and worshippers with consummate skill. A 
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comparison between the above relief and the two in Badami, 
about a century and a half later, will show the difference 
in the treatment of the same motif> The south Indian 
artists of the early Calukya period introduced more finesse, 
but this cost them the well-balanced contrast between the 
iorcelul energy and calm tranquillity of the Udayagiri relief. 1 
The Mahabalipuram composition (7th century A.D.), how¬ 
ever, illustrates the same theme in a very touching manner. 
The god lovingly holds up PrthivI with iiis front two hands 
and wistfully looks at her with his boar face; there are many 
attendants shown in different attitudes in the relief. The 
Pallava artist has taken more care to emphasise the aspect 
of loving reunion between the god and his divine consort 
(PrthivI) than to lay stress on the forceful physical act of 
her deliverance by him. 2 Two other types of Varaha-Avatara, 
lajna- and Pralaya-Varahas, are mentioned by Eao on the 
authority of the I uikhdnasdgoma; in the former the god is 
shown seated in l&litdsQiid on a lion-seat, accompanied by 
his two consorts Laksml and Bhu, and in the latter sitting 
in the same pose he is attended only by Bhudevl. 

The •Narasimha Avatara, the next in point of order in 
the stereotyped list of the Da&tvataras, was always repre¬ 
sented in a hybrid form. The name itself, a compound of 
nara (man) and simha (lion), is the authority for such a 
form, and as in the Nr-Yaraha type, the face is only that of 
an animal (here that of a lion with shaggy manes), all the 
other parts of the body being human. The story behind the 
primary form of this incarnatory form of Visnu is well 
known, and one of the several attributive epithets of the 
Avatara, viz., sthauna (from the word sthund meaning a 
column) is significant. The god came out of a column when 
it was broken in anger by the demon Hiranyakasipu, a great 
hater of Hari (another name of Visnu). His son, Prahlada, 

1 For the two Badami reliefs, cf. B. D, Banerjee, No, 25 (Bas- 

reliefs of Badami ), pp. 16-17, 36 and plates DC (b) and XVII (b). 

2 For the Mahabalipuram relief, cf r Bao, op. cit VoL I, pi. XXXVI, For 
many other Varaha figures of the early and late mediaeval period hailing from 
different parts of India, cf. ibid., pis* XX XVIII-XU; K. D. Banerjee, El SMS , 
pis, XLV, Figs b-e; Dacca History of Bengal f Vol. I t pis, LXVII, Fig. 162, 
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was a great devotee of the god, and Hiranyakasipu, aftei* 
vain efforts through persuasion and severe persecution to 
dissuade him irom his devotion to Hari, asked him where his 
god was. Prahlada answered that he was everywhere, 
even in the crystal column before them. Hiranyakasipu 
kicked at it, and out came the god in the peculiar form, 
felled the demon on his thighs and killed him outright. 
Many jeliefs depicting this theme have been recovered from 
various parts of India, and a large number of them represent 
either the combat between the god and the demon or the 
killing of the latter by the former. The Ellora and Dadik- 
kombu sculptures (Rao, op. cit ,, Pis. XLIV and XLY) 
illustrate the former type, while Gbanva, Paikore (Birbhum, 
Bengal), and many other north and south Indian sculptures 
in stone and bronze represent the latter. E. B. Ha veil 
remarks about the Ellora relief: ‘The sculptor has chosen 
the moment when the terrific apparition of the man-lion 
rushes forth to seize Iliranya who, taken unawares and 
with the mocking taunt still on his lips, makes a desperate 
effort to defend himselfhe speaks highly about the technical 
strength and imaginative power manifest in the treatment 
of the subject (Indian Sculpture and Painting, 2nd edition, 
pp. 53-54, PI. XXIII). Rao rightly observes about the 
relief that ‘ the master touch of the work of the artist may 
be seen in the way in which the interlocking of the leg of 
Narasimha with that of Hiranyakasipu is carried out.’ The 
Matsyapurana seems to describe this sort of image in these 
words : ‘ The god and demon should be shown fighting 

with their legs interlocked; the former should appear as 
being repeatedly attacked by the tired demon who should be 
shown as holding a sword and a shield ’ (Ch. 260, vv. 34-5). 

The Yaisnava devotees, however, do not seem to have 
been inclined aluaj s to depict this aspect of the god in ikjtcl or 
terrific form. Yisnu and most of his aspects were pre¬ 
eminently gods of love, and whatever deeds of destruction 
were associated with him in some of his forms were really 
acts of grace and deliverance, and these were rarely repre¬ 
sented in iconoplastic art. Borne images of Narasimha 
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briefly noted above belong to this rare group, and the ex¬ 
tracts from gilparatna, Agnipurdna, Visnudharmottam and 
Rupainandana quoted by Rao and one from Matsijapumna 
just quoted by me characterise them. But according to 
the Vaikhanasdgama characterisation of Narasimha and 
Kevala Narasimha (Rao, op. cit., Yol, I, App. C, pp. 32-33) 
he is a god of peace, tranquillity and yogic meditation. 
Such a peaceful Narasimha is shown in one of the Gupta 
terracotta seals ( cf . supra , p. 102); this sort of Narasiinha, 
again is illustrated by the Badanii relief (one of the earliest 
extant images of this Avatara, Rao, op. cit., Yol. I, PI. 
XLIII), A four-armed Narasimha seated in sukhdsana on 
a lotus holding cakra, gada and saiikha (the front left hand 
resting on the left knee) with probably Prahlada in the 
right corner paying respects to his god is shown carved in¬ 
side a ‘ caitya window ’ niche in the Gupta temple of 
Deogarh; the tranquil pose of the figure does not fail to 
attract our attention (PI. XXIII, Pig. 3). The stone 
figure of Kevala Narasimha from Halebidu (Mysore) de¬ 
picts the god seated in utkutika^ana, his slightly raised legs 
are kept in position by a yogapatta and the fierce-eyed 
lion-face in the form of a mask ill-suits the whole composi¬ 
tion. Lastly, the Madras bronzes of Laksml-Narasimha 
also point out in a characteristic manner how the cult-ideo¬ 
logy transformed this apparently fierce aspect of Yisnu into a 
peaceful one shown in the company of his consort. 1 

Yamana, Yisnu’s fifth Avatara, has clear Yedic 
affiliation, for the whole mythology about it grew out by 
stages of the Aditya Yisnu’s attributive epithet of Trivi- 
krama. The datapath a Bmhmana version of the story 
about the agreement between the Devas and the Asuras during 
their fight for the overlordship of the universe that the 
latter would only grant to the former that portion of it which 
would be covered by the recumbent figure of Yisnu belongs 
to the intermediate stage in its development. It is expressly 

* For the Kevala Narasimha image from Halebidu, cf. Rao, op* «'£*, VoL I, 
pi. XT.JT■ ita prabhovati contains the tiny figures of the Ba^svataras. For the 
Madras bronzes, cf. pi. XLI, Figs. 1 and 3. 
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laid down there that when Visnu, the dwarfest among 
the gods actually lay down, his body covered the whole of 
the universe, as he was identical with sacrifice, and the 
Asuras had to part with it according to the previous stipula¬ 
tion (3, B. t I. 2, 5, Iff.). In the Puranas and other 
texts, the whole story was further elaborated, and Yirocana’s 
son, Bali, the grandson of Prahlada (a great devotee 
of Hari like his grandfather), the Dwarf Brahmacarl, 
^ am an a, fSukra, the spiritual instructor of the Daityas, 
and others are introduced to heighten its effect. It 
should be noted, however, that the A edic 'three steps’ play 
a prominent part in the developed mythology, for Vamana 
asked for only that portion of the earth which he could 
covei by pacing three steps. When Bali granted this 
request the dwarf was suddenly transformed into a colossus; 
covering the whole of the universe with two steps, and 
placing his third step on the head of his devotee he sent 
liiin down to live in the nether regions. The monogra¬ 
phic texts describe the form of the Avatara, but it is curious 
that though the Brhatsamhiba (chapter 57) does not con¬ 
tain any description of the above-named five incarnations, a 
lefeience to the image of this devout Hari-bbakta is made 
there; it is laid down that Yirocana’s son, Bali (i.e., his 
image) should measure 120 angulas in height (Baltica Vai- 
rocanih 4atam vhntem —v. 30). 

Sculptures illustrating the Vamana incarnation fall 
under two categories, one the dwarf (Vamana), and the 
othei the huge colossus (A iratarupa) about to take three 
steps (Trivikrama). The texts enjoin that Vamana should 
be Paficatala in measurement, two-armed, holding an 
umbrella and a staff, and should appear as a teen-aged 
Brahmacarin, while the Trivikrama Viratarupa should be 
four-, or eight-armed with right or left foot firmly planted, 
the other leg thrown upwards as if to attack the heavens! 
The VaikMnasagama elaborately describes the latter form, 
and mentions the names of a large number of accessoi'y 
figures making up the whole composition; the cauri - 
bearing Vayu and A 7 aruna, Surya and Candra, Sanaka and 
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Sanatkumara, Brahma washing the upraised foot of Trivi¬ 
krama, Gaiiga, Namuci and other demons, Jambavan playing 
on a drum, Garuda, lastly Bali with his wife Vindhyaball 
granting the land to Vamana. The Mahabalipur relief re¬ 
produced by Rao (op. cit., Vol. I, PI. XLIX) closely 
follows the description given above, though the scene of 
the actual granting of the land is not depicted. The 
Badami relief also, though it does not contain many of the 
accessory figures present in the other, illustrates this scene. 
Vamana holding an umbrella in his hand is shown here as 
about to receive the grant from the Daitya King accom¬ 
panied by his consort and other attendants. The firmly 
planted right leg of Trivikrama is clasped by a royal figure (per¬ 
haps Bali himself shown for the second time); the Visnu- 
ganas are shown playing on musical instruments in the 
lower panel (PI. XXIII, Fig. 4). Both the Badami and 
the Mahabalipur figures of Trivikrama are eight-armed. 
In some Trivikrama reliefs a grinning face is shown just 
near the upraised leg of the god; R. D. Banerjee has cor¬ 
rectly identified it as standing for the demon Rahu who is 
represented in mediaeval art in this manner. Separate 
figures of Vamana are very rare, and such figures are al¬ 
most always four-armed, the four hands holding the usual 
Vaisnava emblems. The well-carved pot-bellied four- 
armed figure of the dwarf god reproduced here is thus very 
interesting. It is in the collection of the Asutosh Museum, 
Calcutta, and it belongs to c. 11th century A.D,; the 
god is attended by the two divine consorts (Sri and PustT), 
as in the Para and Yyulia types of \isnu images 
(PI. XXin, Fig. 1 ). 

The next three incarnations, the human ones, are 
three Ram as—Bhargava Rama (Para^urama), Ragbava 
Rama and Balarama. The mythology associated with the 
first clearly points out that he was tire symbol of the mili¬ 
tancy of the Brahmans against the Ksatriyas- He is 
said to have destroyed the Ksatriyas as many as 21 times, 
but in spite of all this the Avatarahood appertained to him 
only for a time, he being really an AvefiSvatftra (‘possessed’ 
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temporarily by Yisnu). Tbe Avatarahood left him as 
soon as Raghava Rama, son of Da6aratha, the Ksatriya 
King of Ayodhya, appeared on the scene, and it passed to 
the latter. Da^arathi Rama's story is well known; it 
appealed to the imagination of the people of India of all 
parts and ail ages, for he typified the Indian ideal of man¬ 
hood. Something has already been said about Balarania in 
connection with his \ Ira and Yyuha aspects, but he had 
also an honoured place in the list of the Yibhavas. A con¬ 
fusion of ideas about his exact identity, however, remained 
in the minds of the Indian myth-makers, for different 
texts present him in different forms. In one form he is 
a sort of a bucolic deity connected with agriculture and 
harvests, in another he is the incarnation of Ananta Naga, 
a companion (Parsada) of Vasudeva-Yisnu, and last, 
though not the least, he was the elder brother of Yasudeva 
himself in which character he was first a Ylra and then a 
Vyuha. Again, in the list of the ten incarnations his place 
is sometimes, though rarely, occupied by Yasudeva-Krsna 
himself, the fountain-head of the cult. 

There are not many variations in the iconographic 
types of these human incarnations. Parasurama, as this 
form of his name indicates, should hold a battle-axe 
(param) in his right hand, and in the Da&vatara slabs he 
is invariably shown as two-armed. Some texts, however, 
describe a four-armed variety of his image; such images 
are separate representations, and are extremely rare. Thus 
the four-armed image of this Avatara from Ranihatl 
(Dacca) is of unique interest and importance; its front 
right hand holds a battle-axe, the remaining hands holding 
a iahkha, a cakra and a gada. The Agnipurana seems to 
describe a four-armed image of this incarnation, though the 
attributes named are a bow, an arrow, a sword and a 
battle-axe (ch. 49, v. 5). Images of Dasarathi Rama are 
usually devoid of any complexities. Tbe Brhatsamhitd does 
not find it necessary to describe his image in detail but 
simply says that, ‘ Rama, the son of Da&ratha (i.e. his 
image) should be 120 angulas in height (ch. 57, v. SO). 
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Though the Gupta inscriptions do not refer to Hama incar¬ 
nation, reliefs illustrating episodes of Rama's story and 
belonging to the Gupta period are still extant 1 . In the 
Dasavatara reliefs of the early and late mediaeval periods, 
Hama is almost invariably depicted as two-armed, his 
hands holding a bow and an arrow. Separate cult images 
of him in stone and bronze of a comparatively late period 
are known; in these lie is usually shown accompanied by 
his queen Slta, his devoted brother Laksmana and his 
faithful ape servant Hanuman. Scenes from the Ramayana 
are very frequently found illustrated in the early and late 
mediaeval temple walls not only in India, but also in Indo- 
China and Indonesia. 

The life-history of Ivrsna and Balarama is fully told in 
the H art cam 6a (a Mahabkarata supplement), in the 
Bhagacata and other Puranas and in many other texts. In 
a sense they are the real -Avataras, for according to the epic 
and Puranic tradition they came to live among men for the 
attainment of virtuous ends. The Matsyapumna expressly 
places Ivrsna in the role of an Avatara when it says that 
‘ the placing of a yadd in the left hand (of Yisnu) in his 
Ivrsna Avatara is meritorious ’ (ch. 258, v. 10— Krsnavatdre 
tu (jadii vamahaste prasasyute). The stories connected with 
the childhood and youthful days of Krsna and Balarama 
were already well known in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. One of the oldest representations of the story 
of Krsna Janmastam! is to be found on a fragmentary relief 
of the second or third century A.D. in the collection of the 
Mathura Museum (No. 1344). It shows Yasudeva fording 
the Yamuna with new-born Ivrsna in his hand to exchange 
him for safety with the just-born daughter of Nanda and 
YaSoda ( A.S.I.A.R. , 1925-26, pp. 183-4 and plate). A 
series of reliefs carved on two partially preserved door-jambs 
found at Mandor (Mfindavyapura, the ancient capital of 

1 Cf> the platform panels of the Dasavatara temple at Deogarh, which can 
be identified as 1 Chastisement of Surpanaktia by Laksmana 1 and 1 Curbing of 
Para^urama’s pride by Hama": Vo!* X, pp, 108-00 ; Ost. Zeit, 1014, 

ppJG-7, fig, 19; VoL XIV, p. 13, 
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Marwar) were identified by 1). R, Bhandarkar to illustrate 
tbe following Krsnayana scenes : (1) the uplifting of the 
Govardhana mountain by Krsna; (2) Krsna stealing butter- 
d infant Krsna upturning the cart with his tiny legs; 
(4 the slaying of the ass-demon Dhenuka by Bala ram a, and 
(o) the subjugation of Xaga Kaliya by Krsna. The date of 
the sculpture has been fixed by Bhandarkar in the 4th century 
+ .D. (Ibid, 1905-06, pp. 135-40 and figures). PI. XXVI, 
Fig. 1, lllustraes a Deogarh relief in which Kanda and 
Yasoda, the adoptive cowherd parents of Krsna and Balarama 
are standing side by side and caressing the infants in their 
rural surroundings; the cows in the background (not very 
clear in the reproduction) emphasise the pastoral character 
of the scene. The dress of the cowherd chief and his wife 
is to be noted; Ya4oda wears a long skirt with a flowing 
veil covering her head and shoulders. The garment is 
characteristically foreign with a slight touch of late Gandhara 
element in it, and tradition records that these cowherds of 
Mathura and its environs belonged to the AbhTra stock, 
il. 8. Vats notices many such Krsnayana scenes carved on 
the Deogarh temple walls and illustrates some of them 
(M.A.S.L, No. 70, pp. 18 ff., 33, and Plates). R. D. 
Banerjee identified various such scenes in the numerous 
friezes carved on caves II and IV at Badami; some Paharpnr 
basement reliefs also contain these scenes. The sculptures on 
some mediaeval Vaisnava shrines at Tripurl (modern Tewar in 
Madhya Pradesh), and the late mediaeval temple carvings of 
various other parts of India illustrate these Krsnayana as well 
as Ramayana scenes. Separate sculptures of Krsna are also 
known from comparatively early times. The' favourite 
themes which are illustrated by them are those of Krsna 
uplifting the mountain Govardhana, Krsna accompanied by 
his two lavourite consorts (Rukmini and Satyabhama), etc. ; 
reliefs belonging to late mediaeval and modern periods 
illustrate the cowherd (Gopala) Krsna’s dalliance with the 
cownerdesses (Gopls), the chief among whom was Radha. 
The theme of the divine acts of love was emphasised in many 
of them, and some outstanding works of art were produced 
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in wood, stone and paint. PI. XXVII, Pig: 2, illustrates 
a beautiful wooden figure of Yenu-Gopala (Krsna playing 
on a bamboo flute) in the collection of the Asutosh Museumj 
University of Calcutta, recovered from Kansat (Malda 
district). This 17th century wooden figure is an exquisite 
piece of art and shows remarkable skill in graceful 
modelling. 1 

Balarama’s importance in the cult is proved by literary 
as well as archaeological data. The MakabJwsya refers to 
the temple of Dhanapati, Kama and Kesava, and Kama in 
this context is no other than Balarama. Patanjali, while 
commenting on Sutra, II. 2, 23, says, ‘ may the power of 
Krsna, second to Samkarsana, increase *; Samkarsana, the 
same as Balarama, is evidently the first of the Viras in this 
passage. The Brhatsamhita allots one couplet to the descrip¬ 
tion of his image; it lays down that ‘ Baladeva should be 
shown with a ploughshare in his hand, and his eyes should 
be round and rolling indicating his inebriety; he should wear 
only one ear-ring and his body should be white like a conch- 
shell, moon or a (white) lotus ’ (Ch. 57,. V. 36). Two- 
or four-armed varieties are described in later iconographic 
texts in which the canopy of snakehoods and the ploughshare 
in one of the hands are almost invariably mentioned. These 
texts, however, describe the Yibhava Samkarsana, for the 
Vyuha Samkarsana should, according to the texts, hold the 
emblems of Yasudeva-Yisnu in his four hands in the pre¬ 
scribed order. One of the earliest Brahmanical images is 
of this god; it was found at Mathura, and it is now in the 
collection of the Lucknow Museum. The god stands under 
a canopy of serpenthoods, holds a pestle (niu-sala) and a 
ploughshare (halo) in his hands, wears a short dhoti, usual 
ornaments and a massive turban; the right leg is slightly 
bent at the knee as in some of the early \ aksa statues 
(PI. XXII, Fig. 4). Y. S. Agrawala remarks about it that 
‘ the image cannot be later than the second century B.C., 
and must be regarded as the earliest representation of any 

l For lack of space, it is not possible to go into greater details about 
hrsiuiyayu scenes; readers are referred to J.1 .S-0.A. f XIV, pp. 18-JO. 
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Brahmanieal deity in the whole field of Hindu Iconography. 1 
A figure of Balarama, somewhat similar to the above, was 
discovered at Tuinain (Gwalior, Madhya Bharat), and is 
now in the Cfwalior Museum. A very striking exhibit in 
the same museum is the Fan Palm Capital (Taladhvaja) 
which is the special cognisance of this god; it is of about 
the first century A.D. A bunch of palm-leaves are very 
realistically depicted ; but what is of particular interest in 
this sculpture is the headless figure of a donkey which 
evidently is the ass-demon Dhenuka killed by Balarama by 
hurling it against a fan-palm tree (PI- XXVII, Fig. 3).* 

The last two incarnatorv forms of Yisnu are seldom, if 
at all, represented separately. Buddha is sometimes, though 
rarely, omitted in south Indian Dasavatara reliefs, his place 
being occupied by Krsna. The exponents of Brahmanieal 
Hinduism reviled, in no uncertain terms, the religious system 
centering round the great reformer, but could not ignore him 
altogether. The Bhagavatas came to regard him as one of 
the incarnations of their god who, according to them, incarnat¬ 
ed himself in the world as Mayamoha (‘ The arch Deluder ’) 
to create confusion among the Daityas by preaching false 
and anti-Yedic doctrines among them and thus cause their 
destruction. The Brhatsamhitu describes his image in this 
manner : ‘ Buddha should have the palms of his hands and 

the soles of his feet marked with lotus, he should be placid 
in form and his hair should be very short (sumca; a variant 
reading is sunlta meaning “well-arranged” — both readings 
would suit a Buddha image); he should be seated on a lotus 

t J.LS.O'A.y 1937, p. 1*245, pi. XIV, Jig. 4. The image may, however* be 
dated in the 1st century B.C. 

2 Another Taladhvaja of about the same date is in the collection of the 
Lucknow Museum; it has been inaccurately described in the Museum Guide-Book 
to the Archaeological section as Cocoa nut capital (p. 6). I>, R. Bhandarkar 
discovered an earlier specimen at Besnagar along with the Garuda and Makara 
capitals there; they belong to the 1st century B.C*, if not earlier. The fermented 
juice of the fan-palm tree is intoxicating f and the association of the ever-inebriate 
ftarnkarsaija (the Mah&bharata describes him ns ksiva, t,e.* * drunken ’) with it is 
very appropriate. 

For descriptions of several other very characteristic separate types of 
Balarama images of the mediaeval period cf * JJ.S.O.A. t Voh XIV, 1946, pp. 24-8; 
in the Da^avatSra reliefs* he is invariably two-anned. : 
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seat and should appear as the father of the whole world ’ 
(Ch. 57, \. 44). The Visnupurana curiously, however, 
describes Mayamoha as 1 naked with shaved head aud a 
peacock tail in his hand ’ (digambaro mundo harhipatra- 
dharah); the author seems to have made a wilful confusion 
between the Jina of the Digambara Jainas (Nagna- 
Ksapanakas) and the Buddha of the Buddhists, both the 
order being described in the Puranas as Nagnas (* Naked 
ones ) on account of their having discarded the authority 
of the Vedas. The Agnipurdna description of the 
Buddha figure contains most of the essential iconographic 
features to which the Haya&rsa Pancarat ra adds a few 
more details. In the Dasavatara slabs, Buddha is almost 
invariably shown standing, with his right hand in the 
assurance pose. 

Visnu is yet to incarnate himself in the end of the Kali 
Yuga (as he appeared in the end of the Dvfipara Yuga for 
the establishment of righteousness and virtue) as Kalkin, 
the son of the Brahman Yisnuyasa, and to restore virtue 
and Yarnasramadbarma in this world with the help of his 
priest, the great sage Yajnavalkya, after destroying the 
Mlecchas. Two varieties of his image are described in the 
Hayailrsa Pancaratra and in the Agnipurdna, one two- 
armed and the other four-armed. The two-armed variety 
described in the Visnudharmottara as ‘ a powerful man angry 
in mood, riding on horseback with a sword in his raised 
hand ’ (Khadgodyatakarah hruddho haydrudho mahabalah ) 
can be recognised in the last figure of the Dasavatara slabs. 
Separate figures of the Avatara are not known, and some 
mediaeval reliefs of Eastern India showing a two-armed 
deity riding on a horse accompanied by a number of attendants 
were wrongly identified as IvalkT; B. B. Bidyavinod correctly 
identified these figures as those of Kevanta, the son of Surya 
(J.A.S.B., 1909, p. 391). 

It will not be posibie for me to give here an iconographic 
account of all the other aspects and incarnatory forms of 
Visnu for want of space. I have dealt with the topic at full 
length in my article on Visnu (III) in the Journal of the Indian 
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Society of Oriental Art, Vol. XIV (pages 35ff.). Garuda and 
Ayudhapurusas described there at some length will be briefly 
studied in the last chapter of this book. I shall only refer 
here to three of the aspects of Visnu, reliefs illustrating 
which are reproduced here. PI. XXVI, Fig. 2, illustrates 
the twenty-armed relief in the collection of the Y. E. S. 
Museum {No. 1492), Rajshahi, which, though partly cor¬ 
responding to the Rupamandana description of the Yisvarupa 
aspect of Visnu, differs a great deal from it. It is not a 
four-faced figure as the text enjoins, and it contains a feature 
indicative of cult syncretism about which there is no mention 
in the Rupamandana, The twenty-armed deity wearing the 
vanamala and other usual ornaments stands in the santa- 
padasthanuka pose, his hands holding various emblems 
among which the Vaisnava ones par excellence can be 
recognised. The image, no doubt, tries to illustrate, though 
in a very imperfect way, the ideology underlying the 
Yisvarupa aspect of Krsna so beautifully described in the 
eleventh canto of the Bhagavadgita; but the two miniature 
figures seated on double-petalled lotuses in lalitasana on 
either side of the central figure clearly remind us of the four 
miniature replicas and attendants of the Arapacana form of 
ManjusrI Bodhisattva. The sculpture may be dated in the 
IItli century A.D. The other relief (PI. XXVII, Fig. 1) 
belongs to a far earlier period, for it is one of the Parsva- 
devatas in the Gupta temple at Deogarh (the other two being 
Sesa&iyaua and Nara-Narayana aspects of Visnu). It 
illustrates the Kari-varada aspect of Visnu, in which the 
Lord delivered Gajendra, the King of the elephants, from the 
clutches of an aquatic monster (Gajendra-moksa). The 
whole story is beautifully narrated in the Bhagavatapumm 
(Bk. VIII, Ohs. 2-4): Gajendra sporting in a lake with his 
wives had his legs caught by a gratia, and unable to rid himself 
of the aquatic monster, he began to offer fervent prayers 
to Visnu; in the end the Lord appeared before him and 
delivered him. Visnu is shown astride on his mount flying 
.in the air; in the waters below, the Naga King and Queen 
(Adissesa and his consort?) are present in an attitude of deep 
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adoration; the king of the elephants with his legs encircled 
by the coils of the graha {it seems to have been a snake, for 
the coils are serpentine) offers flowers and prayers to the 
Lord with his upraised trunk; flying couples of Vidy fid haras 
arts holding a jewelled crown over Visnu’s head. The third 
relief (PI. VIII, Fig. 8) hails from Amaravati, and illustrates 
Mandhata, the first paramount sovereign (Raja CakravarB) 
according to the epic and Puranic tradition. The suzerain 
ruler stands with his right hand upraised as if to give assur¬ 
ance to his numerous subjects; he holds the jewel (mani) 
in his left hand, and the six other jewels (in all seven jewels, 
sapta ratnuni), viz., wheel (cakra), queen consort ( stri ), 
horse (a.sra), elephant (hasti), chancellor ( grhapati ) and 
commander-in-chief ( parinayaka ) cluster round him. The 
royal umbrella (chatra, the Indian insignia par excellence 
for paramountcy, such a sovereign is called Chatrapati) is 
placed over his head. It may be noted that early texts 
characterise a Raja Cakravartin as the possessor of the ‘seven 
jewels’. Mandhata in the Amaravati relief may not have any 
particular association with Visnu ; but the Indian idea about 
the divine origin and character of the sovereign ruler was 
present there all the time, and the Bhagavatajmmna list of 22 
incarnations of Visnu (already noted) contains the name of 
Prthu, and a still earlier list in the Matsyapurana (Ch. 47, 
V. 106) includes Mandhata in the list of the Avaiaras of the 
god. 
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Surya 

8iu\a, the visible celestial Ipminary, was being wor¬ 
shipped in India from very early times. The Vedas refer 
to him and his various aspects as Savitr, Pusan, Bhaga, 
i\as\at, Mitra, Aryanmn and Visnu. Surya was the most 
concrete of the solar deities, and Savitr, * the stimulator of 
everything (sanmya pmsavita-Nirukta, 10, 31) denoted his 
abstract qualities. Pusan seems to have signified ‘ the 
beneficent power of the sun manifested chiefly as a pastoral 
(eiti . Bhaga s association with the sun is not very clear, 
but according to Yaska, he is the presiding deity of the fore¬ 
noon; the hymns also refer to him as ‘ a distributor of 
wealth . ^ lvasvat, perhaps originally representing the 

rising sun, was regarded by the hymnists as the first 
saciificer, the ancestor of the human race; his Avestan 
counterpart, Vivanhant, was the first mortal that prepared 
Haoma (Vedic Soma). Mitra was an Indo-Iranian god, 
and it will be shown afterwards how the Iranian form of 
his cult reacted on north Indian sun-worship. Aiyaman, 
also an Indo-Iranian deity, was a less defined aspect of 
Surya, and had very few individual traits. Visnu was the 
most interesting of the solar deities, and the part he played in 
the development of the Bhagavata creed has already been 
delineated in the first part of this chapter. Most of these 
deities, along with a few others like AmSa, Daksa, Martanda, 
etc., came to constitute, in different groupings and different 
contexts, the class ol gods called Adityas. Their number 
indefinite in the early Vedic texts, was later fixed as twelve! 
The Satapatha Brahmana once enumerates them as eight 
including Martanda, but raises their number to twelve in 
two other passages, identifying them in this context with 
the twelve months. The epic and Puranic literature sticks 
to the number. Some texts name them as Dhatr Mitra 
Arvaman, Rudra, Vanina, Surya, Bhaga, Vivasvan, Pusan! 
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Savita, T vast a and Visnu. The list of these names is, how¬ 
ever, not uniform, though some of them are common in 
different texts. It should be noted that not only the names 
of the Vedic Adityas are incorporated here, but those of the 
Yedic prototypes of the later Brahmanical triad, Brahma, 
Visnu and Siva (Dhata, Visnu and Rudra) are also included in 
it. The worship of the twelve Adityas along with that of the 
nine so-called planets or Navagrahas came to occupy a very 
important place in the religious life of the Indians- The 
Navagrahas are Ravi (Sun), Soma (Moon), Mahgala (Mars), 
Budha (Mercury), Brhaspati (Jupiter), Sukra (Venus), Sani 
(Saturn), Rahii and Ketn (the ascending and descending 
nodes of the moon); barring the first two and the last two, 
the rest- are planets. The Navagrahas were worshipped by 
all in times of danger according to the grahayaga or 
spa sty ay ana vidhi, for the troubles were regarded as originat¬ 
ing from the anger of these gods. This is still the custom 
among the believing Hindus of India. 

Rgvedic hymns to Surya contain many epithets which 
had a hand in influencing many of his traits in the post- 
Vedic age. In some he is described as ‘ the beautiful-winged 
celestial bird Garutman ’ (dirya suparna Garutnum) while 
in one verse (R.F., VII, 77, 3) he is described as * a white 
brilliant steed brought by Usas'; from such descriptions 
originated the concept of Garuda, the mount of Visnu, and 
Tarksya, the horse-mount of the Sun-god himself. Nay, the 
idea of the god riding on a chariot drawn by four or seven 
horses so frequently found in post-Vedic texts and illustrated 
in early reliefs has already been well formulated in Rgvedic 
hymns; he is more often described there as ‘ moving on a car 
drawn by one, by several or by seven fleet and ruddy horses ’ 
(I. 115, 3-4; VII. GO, -3; VII. G3, 2, etc.). The elaborate 
story current in the epics and the Puranas about Surya’s 
marriage with VHvakarma’s daughter Samjfia, her desertion 
of him after leaving with him her shadow (Chaya) for her 
inability to bear his effulgence, VHvakarma’s attempt to 
reduce this in order that his daughter might endure 
it, had its origin in the Vedic myth about the marriage 
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of Saranyu, the daughter of Tvastar, with Vivasvat, 
the Sun-god. 1 

The worship of the Sun-god and his various aspects 
continued in the later Yedic period. In the post-Vedic age it 
was more advanced, and the two epics are full of allusions 
to Sun a and his various aspects; one passage in the 
Mahdbhdrata (II. 50, 16) describes him as DevefSvara, * lord 
of gods’ (bhasi divi devesvaro yathd). Many other Sanskrit 
works of a general character belonging to the Gupta period 
and afterwards, also contain similar references. All these 
facts presuppose the existence of a school of sun-worshippers, 
known as the Sauras. They believed that the sun was the 
supreme soul, the creator of the universe; they cited textual 
authority in support of their belief both from the Srutis and 
the Smrtis (cf. the Rgveda passage : Surya atma jagatastasthu- 
satica, the sun is the soul of movable and immovable things 
I. 115, 1). Six classes of sun-worshippers are mentioned 
by Anandagiri who says that all of them bore namam (caste- 
mark) made of red sandal paste, wore garlands of red flowers 
and repeated the Surya gayatn of eight syllables. Mayiira- 
bhatta, a poet of the early mediaeval times, extolled the 
glory of the Sun-god in a poem consisting of one hundred 
verses, known by the name of Suryahtaka, which was held 
in great esteem. The cult of the sun-worshippers seems to 
have had its adherents in north and south India in the earlv 
periods. 

From the early centuries of the Christian era the sun 
cult appears to have developed in Northern India along a 
certain well-marked line. That its north Indian form was 
much reorientated by the east Iranian mode of sun-worship 
is fully proved by many literary and archaeological data. 
The story of Samba’s leprosy and his cure from this fell 
disease by his worship of the Sun-god according to the approved 
east-Iranian (SakadvIpT) manner is elaborately narrated in 
many Puranas such as Bhavisya, Vardha, Samba, etc. 

• The Vedic myth seems to have started from a Brahmodya (a riddle or a 
charade) passage in the Rgveda (I. 164); for Bloomfield’s observations on such 
ftgvedic passages, cf. J.A.O.S . f Vol. 15, 1893, pp. 172-88. 
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Reference is also made in many of these texts to his having 
caused to be built a big temple of the god at Mulasthanapura 
(modern Multan in the West Punjab) on the banks of the 
Candrabhaga. There was actually a big sun temple at 
Multan, a graphic description of which and the image en¬ 
shrined there is given by foreign travellers like Hiuen Tsang 
and Arab geographers like A1 Edrisi, Abu Ishak al Ishtakhri 
and others. Some of the Puranas also refer to the installa¬ 
tion of a sun image known by the name of Sambaditya by 
Samba at Mathura. The close association of the east Iranian 
form of sun-worship with the re-orientated cult of the god in 
Northern India is further emphasised in the Brhatsamhita; 
it is expressly laid down there (Ch. 59, V. 19) that it was 
the Magas (the indianised form of the Magi, the sun-wor¬ 
shipping priests of Iran) who were entitled to instal cere¬ 
monially the images of Surva in temples. Alberuni knew this 
fact for he has recorded that the ancient Persian priests came 
to India and became known as Magas. Remains of the 
mediaeval temples of the Sun god are still extant in the 
extreme west (Modhera in Gujrat), the extreme east (Konarak 
in Orissa), and iuscriptional references to the existences of 
such shrines of a far earlier period in several other parts of 
Northern India have been found. 1 ■ That some of the ancient 
rulers of India were exclusive worshippers of the Sun god 
is also proved by epigraphic data; Maharaja Dharapatta, 
one of the Maitraka rulers of Valabhl, and some of the 
Pushyabhuti rulers of Thanesvwar like Rajyavardhana, 
Adityavard liana and Prabhakaravardhana, were Param- 
Adityabhaktas (‘ the most devout worshippers of the sun ’). 

1 The Indor copper-pi ate Inscription of the time of Skand&gupta refers to a 
temple of the Sun at Indrapura fold name of Indor in Bulandshahr District, U.P.J; 
a still earlier temple of the god built by a guild of silk-weavers during the time of 
Skanda’s father at Da^apura (old name of Mandasor in the Western Malwa division 
of Madhya Bharat) is referred to in the Mandasor stone Inscription of 
Kumarngupta I and Bandlmvarman. The Gwalior Stone Inscription of MihirakuJa, 
the Huija chief, records the building of a sun temple at Gopadri (Gwalior hill) 
by one Matrcheta; the Deo-Baranark Inscription of the time of JTvitagupta II (one 
of the later Gupta rulers of Magadha) also refers to an existing sun temple about 
25 miles south-west of Arrah in the Shahabad district of Bihar III, pp. 70, 

80, 262, 218), 
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There is little doubt that the particular form of sun-worship 
alluded to by the aforesaid archaeological data was the re¬ 
orientated sun cult described above. This form of cult does 
not seem to have been in vogue in the south, though sun 
images and temples of the mediaeval period have been found 
there; but it will be presently shown that mediaeval sun 
icons of the south differed much from their north Indian 
counterparts. 

Sun was being represented in Indian art by means of 
various symbols before the inception and development of any 
cult centering round him. These symbols were made use of 
by the Vedic ritualists in the performance of sacrifices. A 
wheel, a round golden plate, a lotus flower, etc., were 
commonly used on these occasions. It has already been 
demonstrated in Chapter IV that some of the earliest remains 
of India of the historic period, the punch-marked and cast 
coins, contain the representations of these objects. The 
coins of the Uddchika and the Pancala Mitra chiefs like 
Suryamitra and Bkanumitra bear on their reverse side the 
solar disc placed on a pedestal. Surya in human form was 
not also very late in making his appearance in Indian art, 
though such figures of his are almost invariably associated 
with non-Brahmanical cults. The god is seen ridiug on a 
one-wheeled ( ekacakra ) chariot drawn by four horses on an 
‘ upright ’ of the old stone railing (pratimatilaprakara) at 
Bodh Gaya. He is attended on either side by a female figure 
shooting an arrow, and they are the earliest reliefs standing 
for Usa and Pratyusa personifying the different aspects of 
‘ dawn ’ driving away darkness; the demons of darkness 
appear to be personified by one male bust on each side of 
the relief. The Rgvedic description of Surya as riding a 
chariot drawn by one, three, four or seven horses seems to 
have been the basis of such representations. The Buddhist 
cave at Bhaja bears on the left side of its facade a royal figure 
who is shown riding in the company of two women in a 
chariot; its wheels pass over grossly proportioned nude 
demons seeming to float downwards in the air. Burgess 
identified the relief long ago as ' Surya driving through the 
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sky with his attendants and destroying the evil powers of 
darkness.' 1 These two reliefs of the 1st century 13.C. hail¬ 
ing from widely distant regions of India have some affinity 
with the 2nd century A.D. composition of Surya carved on 
one face .of the many-sided column found at Lala Bhagat 
already partially described in Chapter III (supra, pp. 105-06). 
Ihc Sun god rides here also on a four horse chariot with one 
wheel, the horses springing up, as it were, from the head 
of a demon (the demon of darkness? or it may be Baku); 
there is an umbrella with a long staff held aloft on one side 
of the head of the god by the female attendant on his left, 
the one on his right probably holding a cauri ; two or three 
well-dressed lemale figures are shown below standing at 
ease over a group of uncouth nude dwarfs reminding us of 
the demons of the Bhaja relief (PI. XXIX, Fig. 1; the mal¬ 
formed dwarfs have not come out in the plate). Beference 
may also be made in this connection to the Surya relief in 
the torus frieze of the small cave, Anantagumpha (c. 1st 
century A.D.) among the Khandagiri group of Jaina cave 
shrines near Bhuvanesvar in Orissa. Here also we find a 
more or less similar composition, and its affinity with the 
Lala Bhagat sun motif is specially marked in the presence 
by its side of the figures of the goddess Sri and the disporting 
elephant also present in the latter (not shown in the plate). 
These early reliefs of Surya hailing from different corners of 
India, Western, Northern and Eastern, seem to prove that 
the iconography of this motif was to a great extent the same 
everywhere in these widely distant regions, and it was utilised 
by devotees irrespective of creeds. This motif was shortly 
to be remodelled in Northern India in a peculiar way clue to 
the reorientation of the sun cult indicated above. 

Several extant art-motifs of the Candhara region, and 
especially those hailing from Mathura and belonging to the 
early centuries of the Christian era, help us to trace the 
development of the new and re-orientated Surya icons of the 


1 E. H. Johnston is of opinion that the scene illustrates the story of the war 
between Sakra and the Asuras as told in the Samyuktanikaya; JJ,S,0,A. r VH, 
19*39, pp. 1-7, pis. i and ii. 
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Gupta and post-Gupta periods. A small figure of Surya ill 
black slate found in one of the sites of Gandhara shows the 
god seated at ease on a chariot drawn by four horses; the 
sculpture being in an indifferent state of preservation many 
of the details are lost. But enough remains to show that the 
god wears boots, is attended by a female figure on either side 
(the one on the right is broken), and a bearded Atlantos 
crouches beneath the chariot reminding one of the 
‘demons’ of .the afore-said compositions (PI. XXVIII, 
Fig. 3). The artist of Gandhara seems to have been well 
informed about the earlier mode but he introduced some 
innovations in conformity with the local convention and 
with the needs of the transformed cult. The sculptors of 
Mathura, on the other hand, were turning out at about 
the same time from their atelier numbers of images of a 
peculiar character, some of which were undoubtedly of 
the Sun god.' One of the earliest such figures (No. 0.46 
in the Mathura Museum) shows the god sitting on his 
haunches inside a one-wheeled car drawn by four horses, 
holding probably a lotus bud in his right hand and 
a short sword in his lefthe is dressed in heavy tunic, and 
there are traces of top-boots in his partially visible legs, 
he has the sun-disc or nimbus behind his head and a pair 
of short wings are attached to his shoulders. Ihe wings 
distinctly emphasise the early Vedic concept of the sun- 
bird, and are seldom found attached to the figures of 
Surva; but there was no necessity for doing so in later art, 
for the sun-bird was transformed into Garuda, the bird- 
mount of Yisnu. This Mathura relief also ingeniously 
shows how at such an early date (1st or 2nd century A.D.) 
the indigenous and foreign elements were blended together 
in the evolution of the cult icon. Exhibit No. 894 of the 
same period in the Mathura Museum shows the Sun god 
holding a dagger and wearing boots, long coat and trousers, 
but without wings. Such motifs persisted up to the early 

i Some of them may represent Samba, the traditional usherer of the east- 
Iranian sun cult in India, while others may (stand for Kushan chiefs; c/. J.I.S.O.A., 
Yol. XIV, pp- 42-3, and XVI, p. 60. 
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or even late Gupta times in parts of Northern India; they 
were gradually Indianised and transformed into the 

approved varieties of the early and late mediaeval sun 
icons of the region* 1 

The extant Sfirya images of the early Gupta period, 
though not many in number, seldom fail to show most of 
the alien features already mentioned; but the gradual ideali¬ 
sation of these traits and preponderance of Indian elements 
had already begun from the Gupta period. The Niyamatpur 
and Kumarpur (Eajshahi, Bengal), as well as Bhumara 
(JSagod, Madhya Bharat) Surya reliefs bear a remarkable 
affinity to the Kushan Surya figures of Mathura as regards 
their dress and general characteristics; they are, however, 
all shown standing, and the chariot is absent. ’ But the 
attendant figures of Dandl and Pihgala (also known by 
other names some of which like Srausha are foreign or 
rather Iranian) wearing alien dress and holding such objects 
as a long staff, a lotus, or a pen and inkpot are seldom 
absent, and the god usually holds two lotus blossoms by their 
stalks. One such cult icon of the early Gupta age, 
practically fully in the round, hailing from Mathura, shows 
a novel feature; it holds in its two hands the two ends 
of a flower garland decorating the middle part of the body. 
The main figure as well as the two attendants wear boots 
and a long coat, the one on the left being damaged; the 
horses and chariot are absent (PI. XXIX, Fig. 3). The 
fine marble sculpture of Surya seated on a chariot the horses 
of which are being driven by A run a shows the god attended 
by a bearded figure (the pen and inkpot bearing Kundl or 
Pihgala of the Indian texts) on his right and one holding a 
long staff (Dandl) on his left. This Gupta sculpture was 
found at Khair Khaneh (Afghanistan) and is now in the 
Kabul Museum ( J.I.S.O.A ., Vol. XVI, PI. XIV, 2). The 
bluish basalt stone image of Surya found at Deora (Bogra), 
and now in the Eajshahi Museum shows further develop- 

i Some of the foreign elements so prominent in such motifs of the early 
period have been commented on interestingly by V. S. Agrawala; Handbook of the 
Sculptures in the Curzon Museum of Archaeology, Muttra , p, 52. 
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ment of the iconic type. It is of the late Gupta period; so 
also is the Bhnmara relief, hut it contains far more elabora¬ 
tions than the latter. The number of attendants has 
increased, for besides DaiidT and Pihgala, the charioteer 
Arana driving the seven horses, the arrow-shooting goddesses 
Usa and Pratyusa (we have seen them in tlie Bodh Gaya 
relief) are present; the god wears a flat kinta-mukuta and 
other ornaments, is clad in a dhoti tied round the waist by a 
girdle clasped in front; a short sword hangs by his left 
side. The boots on his legs are only partially visible, for 
much of the latter is inserted into the tri-ratha chariot 
pedestal as we find in the Sth century A.T). sun relief from 
Ellora; he has a circular halo round his head, and holds 
lotus-stalks with sprouting bunches of flowers in his two 
hands. The Kushan dress has no doubt disappeared, but 
the sacred thread on the body of the god, his consorts like 
Mabasveta, RajnT, Niksubha, Suvarcasa, etc., almost in¬ 
variably present in such reliefs of the Pala period, have not 
yet made their appearance. The Kashi pur {24 Perganas, 
Bengal) Surya in the collection of the Asutosh Museum, 
Calcutta University, though similar to the Deora Surya in 
its general outline, and approximately of the same age, 
bears lesser details. Arana and probably the arrow-sboot- 
ing goddesses (broken away) are the only companions of 
the god ; the one-wheeled chariot is clearly outlined, and the 
way in which the horses are treated and the two ‘ demons 
of darkness ’ are shown beneath the chariot reminds us of 
the earlier technique (PI. XXVIII, Fig. 4). 1 

Before the developed iconography of a few more Surya 
reliefs of the mediaeval period is discussed, it is necessary 
to analyse some of the special traits of the earlier sun icons 
of Northern India on the basis, of relevant monographic 
texts. One of the earliest descriptions of such Surya 

1 For the Deora relief, of. Dacca History of Bengal , VoL L, pp. 456-57. A 
fine bronze or octo-alloy figure of Surya of the early mediaeval period found at 
Clmuddagram (Tippers, Bengal) and now in the Dacca Museum, follows tbe 
Deora composition in many of its details, though the god h shown seated here; 
cf. N. E. Bbafta&ali* op. dfc., p. 172 and pi. 
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images is to be found in Chapter 57 of the Brhatsamkita . 
The verses (46-8) specially enjoin that ‘ the god 
should be dressed in the fashion of a Northerner, (his body) 
from the feet up to the breast being covered. He should 
wear a crown and bold two lotus flowers by their stalks. 
His face should be adorned with ear-rings, he should wear 

a long necklace and a viyahga; ...his face 

should be covered with a cheek plate.’ It should be noted 
that the text does not say anything about the chariot, the 
horses and other attendants of the god. The Visnudhar- 
mottara of a later date containing fuller details, says that 
the god should have four arms; he should be covered with a 
coat of mail and he should wear-a Northerner’s dress; his 
waist girdle is known as yavlydhga (avyahga) ; the staff¬ 
carrying Dandl is to be shown on his left, and the pen and 
inkpot (here palm leaf) bearing Kundl on his right; a lion 
standard is to be placed on Surya’s right side, and his four 
sons, Revanta, Yama, and the two Manus, should stand by 
him. Other attendants of the deity according to this 
elaborate description are his four wives, Rajnl, Ri- (Ni-) 
ksubha, Chaya and the goddess Suvarcasa; the chariot 
drawn by seven horses should be driven by Aruna. This 
elaborate description of the sun image with his accessories 
may be profitably compared with similar descriptions given 
in north Indian and south Indian texts. The former group 
of texts usually lays stress on the close covering of the god’s 
body and his wearing the avyahga and the boots ( upanat , 
some such late texts describe the sun as upSnat-pinaddha 
jmdayugalam), and there can be no doubt that writers of 
such texts emphasise in this way the foreign origin of this 
type of sun cult introduced into India in the beginning of 
the Christian era or even earlier. The udicyave&a or the 
Northerner's dress comprises the close covering of the body 
and the ‘ boots ’ of not only Surya himself but also of some 
of his male and female attendants. The avyahga is the 
Indianised form of Aiwiyaonghen, the sacred waist-girdle of 
the Iranians. It has been shown how the extant Surya 
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reliefs of the Kushan, Gupta and late Gupta periods illustrate 
these iconographic features described in the texts. 

It has been assumed by some that the early north 
Indian Surya image had its prototype in the Iranian Mithra. 
But the ancient Iranians themselves did not represent the 
Sim god in human form in the earliest times, and like the 
ancient Indians used to represent him by means of such 
symbols as * a solar disc’, ‘ a wheel ’ etc. In one of the 
sepulchres of Darius near Xaqsh-i-Rustam Mithra is repre¬ 
sented as a round disc. In the later Mithraic monuments 
the human busts of sun and moon are to be found. But 
these could not have served as the proto-types of the north 
Indian Surya figures, though such busts made their appear¬ 
ance only at a time when Mithraism was thoroughly 
Hellenised in the courts of the west Asian successors of 
Alexander the Great. The fully anthropomorphic repre¬ 
sentation of Mithra in ancient art was due to this factor, 
and the types of Apollo-Helios, the Greek solar divinities, 
served as the original of the Iranian Sun god Mithra or 
Mihira. That the Hellenes of Asia Minor identified this 
form of Mithra with their own solar and planetary gods, is 
shown by a monument set up by Antiochus I of Commagne 
(G9-38 B.C.); in the enormous cairn of the tumulus of 
Nimrud Dagh are five sculptures, one of which has tbe in¬ 
scription, ‘Apollo-Mithras-Helios-Hermes’. Elaborate notice 
has been taken of the figures of Mihira-Helios on the coins 
of Kanishka and Huvishka in Chapter IV of this book, and 
there is little doubt that such forms were based on the 
representations of solar deities in the coins of tbe Indo-Greek 
rulers like, Apollodotus II, Philoxenus and Telephus. 1 


1 The reverse device of a rare silver, coin of Telephus shows the nimbate Son 
Rod and the Moon god with a crescent on hifj head; they should be regarded os the 
prototypes of the Kushan Mihira and Mao. The Sun and Moon on Telephus's 
silver coin were also, for all practical purposes, the Iranian Mihira and Mao, for, jn 
Greek mythology Sslene, the Moon, is a goddess. The Sun god here must have been 
derived directly or indirectly from a still earlier representation of Apollo on some 
round and rare coins of Apollodotus; Apollo in these coins wears boots, as does 
the solar deity on the rare coins of Telephus; pi, XXXII, 7, pi X 5-9 
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The mediaeval Surya reliefs of Eastern India usually 
fall under two categories, one showing the god standing in 
the company of his attendants, the other showing him seated 
in padmasana, the former outnumbering the latter. The 
first group again has more than one variety, some illustrative 
of the earlier tradition in which Dandi, Pihgala, Usa, 
Pratyusa, Arana and the seven horses are shown on the relief 
beside the lotus-carrying two-armed central figure of Surya 
dressed in udicyavesa (partially subdued in many of them). 
An early mediaeval Surya image from Khiching illustrated 
here (PI. XXX, Fig. 2) is a fine specimen of this variety, 
and the Orissan artist deserves high praise for the excellent 
specimen of monographic art chiselled out by him. This 
relief compares very favourably with the many elaborate 
standing Surya figures of Bengal and Bihar of the Pala and 
Sena times in which the composition is overcrowded with 
accessory figures and other details. The latter are very 
often profusely ornamented, the stela (the back-slab, 
prabkdval i) is usually pointed with the Idrttimukha design 
on its top centre, and the ‘ companions ’ (besides those men¬ 
tioned above the others are his several queens, Bajiil, 
Niksubha, Chaya, Suvarccasa, the earth-goddess Mahasveta) 
of the main deity are arranged in several parallel layers by his 
side. 1 A comparison of another Khiching Surya relief, 
this time of the much rarer variety of seated Sun god, with 
a similar type of image from north Bengal (Bairhatta, 
Dinajpur), will also give more credit to the unknown artist 
of a corner of Orissa. The former depicts the two-armed 
Sun god, seated in padmasana on a double-petalled lotus with 
his two hands holding full blossomed lotuses by their stalks; 
the god wears a conical crown, ear-rings, necklace and other 
ornaments; the udicyaveSa is just faintly suggested by the 
artist; Arana driving the seven horses is the only accessory 
motif in the relief (PI. XXX, Fig. 3). The sweet expression 
of the face beautified by a faint smile and the excellent 
modelling of the whole composition endow it with a quality 

i For such elaborate Siirya reliefs of Eastern India, cf. Dacca History of 
Bengal, Vol. I. PI. XXX, Fig. 76; LXVIII, Fig. 166, etc. 
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seldom found in such other reliefs of Eastern India. The 
Bairhatta inscribed sculpture oi seated Surya on the other 
hand (c. 12th century A.D., the Khiching figm’e is at least 
a century or two earlier) is comparatively heavy and crude 
in its style and execution, and the whole composition is 
crowded with the seated male attendants (Dandl and 
Pihgala), the standing female companions of the god and 
the miniature figures of the eight other 1 grahas four on 
his either side; the pedestal inscription describes the god as 
‘ remover of all diseases ’ (samasta-rogamm hartta). 1 

The Western Indian images of Surya, though stylistically 
different from their Eastern Indian counterparts, resemble 
the latter in the broad outlines of their iconography. 2 One 
of the earliest extant Surya images of the Soutli Indian 
variety belongs to the Parasurame^var Temple at Gudim- 
allam (near Renigunta in North Arcot). It stands bare¬ 
footed on a pedestal on which neither Aruna nor the seven 
horses are shown; the upper part of the bod}' is left bare, 
and there are no attendants; the hands of the god raised to 
the level of the shoulders hold two lotus buds (the sculpture 
is of about the seventh century A.D.), Many other Surya 
figures of south India of a later period show almost similar 
monographic traits, and Rao after a careful comparison of 
the Sun images of Northern and Southern India arrived at 
some generalisations. 3 4 Rao’s observations are more or less 
correct, though there are exceptions which may prove the 
rule. The difference in the iconographic presentations of the 
Sun god in the two halves of India may probably be partially 

i History of Bengali YoL I, p. 456. 

a J.LS.O.A., Vol. XVI, pp. 84-5. 

3 Bao, op. cit. t Vol. I, pp, 811-12, Some of them can be enumerated thus: 

4 The south Indian Surras have their hands raised to the level of their shoulders, 
and the lotuses held by them are only half-blossomed; their legs and feet are always 
left bare; the north Indian images have generally their hands at the general level 
of the hips or the elbows, and are made to carry full-blown lotuses rising up to the 
level of their shoulders, and they wear boots: Aruna and the seven horses, almost 
invariably present it* north Indian varieties of Surya, are very often absent in their 
south Indian counterparts, and the number of attendants in the latter is very small 
{Dandl, Kundt or Pihgala, the arrow-shooting goddesses, the several consorts of the 
god, etc., are almost invariably absent, especially in the Tamil districts) \ 
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explained by the remark that whatever importance the Sun 
cult enjoined in the Pallava and later periods in south India 
was not due to the East Iranian form of Sun worship, and 
the cult itself was not much in vogue there. 1 

Dvadasadityas have been variously enumerated in 
different texts. The Visnudharmottara does not name and 
describe them individually, but simply says that ‘ the twelve 
Adityas should be given the form of Siirya *. Gopinath Rao 
summarises in a tabular form the description of the 
Dvadasadityas as incorporated in the Visvakannai&stra 
(op, cit., Yol. I, p. 310), but in his table all of them are 
shown as four-armed. The text quoted by him, however, 
explicitly says that two of them, Pusan and Visnu are to be 
shown as two-armed. 2 Separate images of these Adityas 
are very rare; they are usually shown carved on the sides 
and top of the detached frames (most probably set up behind 
the image of the Sun god) or on the prabhavali of the Surya 
image. The architectural frame in the Junagadh Museum 
shows two-armed figures of Surya carrying lotuses in separate 
niches, three on either side and five on the top (eleven in 
all). Barring the central figure on the top, which is shown 
seated with Usa and Pratyusa on either side, all the other 
ten are shown standing and attended by other female com¬ 
panions. Four of the Navagrahas, probably Sukra and 
Sani and certainly Ralm and Ketu, are also placed on the 
top. The eleven Adityas together with the missing central 
figure of Surya would make up the requisite number. 5 


1 Though Ptolemy mentions the Maga Brahma nas fMagoi Bracbmanoi) as 
residing In one earner of south India in the second century A*IX, the East Iranian 
Son cult does not seem to have made any headway there, Rao refers to the 11th 
century A.IX Sun temple at Surya narkoil in the district of Tanjore, but there are 
very few such shrines in south India, The extant south Indian Surya reliefs mostly 
hail from shrines connected with other major cults like those of Siva and Vi$Qu. 

a Puxakhyasya bhavcnmurtirdvibhuja padmaldilcchita 1....*... 

SadarianakaTOr sqtijc podmahostd fit vdmatah 1 

Em syad dvddoiJ murtif fisnoramitatejasah ; Ibid , App. C, pp, 86-7. 
a Rao, op. YoL I, p. 317, pi XCV, H. D. Sankalia draw's our 

attention to more or less similar motifs found in Western India; Architectural 
Antiquities of Northern Gnjrot t pp. 158-59, Figs. <0 and *2, 

56—1854 B. 
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Rao is silent about the images of Revanta, probably 
because they arc almost unkn own in Southern India. 
Revanta is one of the sons of Surya, some of the others being 
Yanui, the Asvins, and Manus (the present and the future). 
The worship of this god seems to have been much in vogue 
in Eastern India. 1 The Kalikapurana describes his figure 
and says, that he should be worshipped either in an image, 
or a water-vessel, at the gates according to the rites of sun 
worship (Ch. V. 49). The worship of the god was also 
known at Gujrat, as proved by Sarngadeva’s inscription from 
Yanthli (Ep. Indica, Yol. X, Luders List, No. 624). The 
Brhatsamhita lays down that ‘ Revanta riding on horse 
back is (shown) engaged with his companions in the sport 
of hunting’ (Ch. 57, Y. 56); the Visnudharmottara simply 
says that * the Lord Revanta should be like Surya, (and) 
on the back of a horse ’ (Bk. ITT, Ch. 70, V. 53). The 
Gliatnagar (Dinajpur) black basalt image of this god (now 
in the collection of the Rajshahi Museum) presents him in a 
very interesting manner. The booted god rides on horse¬ 
back holding a whip in his right hand and the reins in his 
left, with an attendant holding an umbrella over his head; 
two robbers are near him, one ready to attack him from the 
front, the other from a tree-top behind. The pedestal shows 
:i woman standing, a devotee, a man with a sword and 
shield about to attack a woman cutting a fish with a fish- 
knife; on the right corner of the partially broken stele 
appears a dwelling house with a couple inside it (P. XXIX, 
Fig. 2). The 4/ arkandeyapurana account of Revanta seems 
to throw some light on this genre scene in this manner : 

Revanta, son of Surya and Samjnfi, and the king of the 
Guhyakas, delivers people from the terrors of forests and 
other lonely places, of great conflagrations, of enemies and 
robbers and bestows upon bis worshippers comfort, intelli¬ 
gence, happiness, kinship, perfect health, fame and exalted 


t Esghnnandana, the great Pmarfa writer of Bengal, quotes a passage from 
Kalpnlarn (which borrows it from Brahmapnrana), which records the ceremonial 
worship of Revanta (Pujyah sateatfca Revanta wthavibhavavisUiraih)' TithiMtva 
p. "690, ' 1 
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position ’ (Bibliotheca Edition, ch. 109, vv. 23-3)- Some 
sections of the Gliatnagar relief seem to typify peaceful 
home life, while others, the perils of life. It may he noted, 
incidentally that the motif of ‘ a woman cutting a fish ’ also 
occurs in the pedestal of the Haritl image in the Dacca 
Museum.' In a very indifferently preserved image of this 
god recovered from an old tank at Badkamta (Tippera), and 
now in the Dacca Museum Collection, he is shown on horse¬ 
back with a drinking vessel in his right hand, accompanied 
by musicians and other male and female attendants, and 
even retriever dogs. Mrgaya (hunting) is a royal sport 
(vyasana) in which revelries were a common feature. 
Several sculptures exactly similar to the Badkamta relief 
hailing from Bihar and now in the collection of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, were at first wrongly identified as 
Ivalkl, the future incarnation of Vismi, but their correct 
identity'was suggested by B. B, Bidyabinod (-7 .A 
3909, pp. 391-92, PL XXX). 

The worship of the Navagrahas w-as and is still much 
in vogue in different parts of India, especially Eastern 
India. The Yajfi a valisya sutra (Bombay edition, 1892, 
p. 89) lays down that the yrahayajila should be performed by 
one who desired peace and prosperity, ample rains (for his 
crops), long life and nourishment, and (by him) who wants 
to harm his enemies; the figures of Surya, Soma (moon),, 
the son of the Earth (Maiigala, Mars), the son of Soma 
(Budha, Mercury), Brhaspati (Jupiter), Sukra (Venus}, 
Sani (Saturn), Baku and Ketn should be made of copper, 
crystal, red sandal (wood), gold (in the case ol Budha and 
Brhaspati), silver, iron, lead and bell-metal respectively ; 
or these figures should be drawn on canvas in their respec¬ 
tive colours, or in HMindalas made of scented paste (sandal 
wood paste—-these are of the lepaja variety as noticed in 
Chapter VI of this book). This text as well as many other 
texts like Visnudharmottara, Agnipuram, Amstanad- 
bhedagama, Silparatna describe their forms in different 

j N. B. Sanyal was the first to study correctly this relief in his article; 
r.H.O., Vol. HI. 1927, pp. 469-72 and plate. 
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manner, and the extant Navagraha reliefs containing their 
separate and group representations often depict them in 
different manner. Stone slabs with the figures of these 
‘ grahas usually standing and rarely seated, were used as 
architectural pieces in mediaeval temples of different parts 
of India. This mediaeval convention did undoubtedlv serve 
as a prophylactic measure for the safety of the temples. A 
late Gupta fragmentary sandstone relief from Sarnath (now 
exhibit No. 1536 in the Indian Museum) contains the figures 
of four * planets Brhaspati, Sukra, Sani and Balm. All 
are two-armed, the first three standing in graceful poses, 
while the fierce-looking Bitliu is shown only up to the breast 
with a grinning face, round protruding eyes, hair tied up 
in a bunch of spiral coils rising upwards (pihgalordhakesa). 
Brhaspati, Sukra and Sani have each a halo behind his 
head, and a rosary in his right hand, while the left hands 
of the first two hold a water-pot, Nani’s left hand being 
broken; Ketu is not shown in it, as Balm whose hands are 
in the ‘ tarpana mudra, occupies the (extreme) end of the 
carved slab (PI. XXNI, Fig. I). Thus, the slab seems to 
have contained the figures of eight ‘ grahas ’ only (the 
figures ol the first four being broken away), and this seems 
to have been the earlier convention in architectural use of 
these planets , Ketu being a later addition. This observa¬ 
tion is borne out by the evidence of the Siva temples of 
Bhuvanesvar (Orissa). The lintel slabs of all the earlier 
such shlines of the Bhauma-Kara period there contain only 
the figures of eight grahas , Ketu making his appearance 
on the architraves from the Ganga period onwards. 1 In 
some of the later such slabs (specially bailing from Bengal), 
the group representation begins with the figure of Ganapath 
This is proved by a very fine sculpture found at Kankandighi 
(Twenty-four Perganas, Bengal; it is now in the Asutosh 
Museum, University of Calcutta), which shows the nine, 

1 C ‘ Paa *S ralu first drew my a item ion to this feature of the Bhuvanesvar 
temples. Another point of interest eonneeted with the Orissan * Nuvagraha * slabs 
is that in the earlier ones B r ha S |>ati and Sukra are shown beardless (as In the 
Saraath relief), but in later ones they are almost in variably bearded 
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‘ Planets ’ standing in graceful pose on lotus pedestals, 
holding their respective attributes in their hands, with 
Ganesa in the beginning; Brhaspati alone is shown with a 
beard, their respective cognizances being carved below the 
long double-petalled lotus. The beautifully designed long 
rectangular slab with the main figures inset in very 
high relief, appears to prove that the composition was 
an object for regular worship in times of grahayaga, 
and not a ‘ door-piece 1 (PI. XXXI, Fig. 2). A unique 
mode of representing the 1 grahas ’ is found in the twelve- 
spoked wheel, the Navagraha-cakra, found among the ruins 
of Khidling. The twelve-spoked wheel rests on its side on 
a lotus pedestal; inside the broad rim are arranged the 
figure of the nine ‘ Planets ’, Sfirya seated in the top centre, 
Rahu and Ketu on either side in the bottom, on the sides 
are carved one above the other the six oilier ‘ grahas 
three oh either side; in the centre of the wheel is a three- 
faced (?) four-armed figure seated in padviasana with its 
front hands in the dhyanamudra, the objects in the back 
hands being indistinct (it may stand for Brahma, i.e., 
Dhata or Vidhata); flames issue from the rim of the wheel 
(P). XXX, Fig. 1). This sculpture also seems to have been 
a regular object of worship like the Kankandighi relief. 


CHAPTER XI 


Cult Icons 
Siva and Sakti 
Siva 

Siva is one of the most influential members of the 
orthodox Brubmanical triad. Though he is specially asso¬ 
ciated with the act of samhara (destruction) or pralatja (ab¬ 
sorption) in the Hindu concept of Trinity, an exclusive wor¬ 
shipper of Siva thinks him no less associated with the- other 
two acts of sr,s(i (creation) and sthiti (preservation) generally 
attributed to Brahma and Visiui, the other members of the 
triad. Siva is also endowed with the acts of anugmha or 
p rasa da (‘ conferment of grace ’) and tirobhava (‘ power of 
concealment ’ or 1 obscuration '). These collectively make 
up his five-fold activities (pdficakrtyas), and his numerous 
manifestations according to his worshippers are connected 
with the performance of one or other of them for their edi¬ 
fication and benefit. Siva is also described in the early and 
mediaeval Brabmanical texts as the originator and the best 
exponent of various arts and accomplishments, such as those 
of deep concentration (yoga), expounding (vyakhydna) the 
Sastras (the various again as were revelations from him), music, 
dancing, etc. He has also been conceived as the lord of all 
created beings, and is often described as Pasupati, Bhutapati 
and Bhutanatha. He is the great lord (MaheSvara), the 
greatest of the gods (Maliadeva), the beloved husband of Uma, 
the great Mother-goddess (Umapati—in this aspect he is the 
primeval Father-god), and is the chief possessor of Maya 
(Mayin). Many and various are his aspects and attributes 
which appear to he delineated in his numerous epithets and 
names, which are sometimes incorporated in different sec¬ 
tions of the epic and Puranic literature (of. Mahabharata, 
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XIII, 17, which enumerates more than one thousand names 
of Siva— -Sivasahasranama). A careful analysis of some 
of these epithets only will prove that this god-concept in its 
developed phase arose out of the commingling of many such 
concepts current among different ethnic units of India or 
among the different branches of the same ethnic stock. 

The epic or Puranic Siva undoubtedly had his Vedic and 
pre-Vedic counterparts or prototypes. Rudra was the Vedic 
counterpart of Siva, and the Vedic-Brahmanic characterisa¬ 
tion of Rudra enunciates how many of the traits of the god 
are inherent in the one hundred names of Rudra enumerated 
in the gatarudnya text of the $ukla Yajurveda of the 
Vajasaneyi school ( Vdjasanryi Savihitft, Ch. 16). The 

association of Rudra with the hills (one of his names in this 
context is Giritra or 1 one who lives in the hills ’), his dual 
nature of a terrific as well as a pacific god, his use of animal- 
hide as his garment (Krttivdsa), the crown of snail-shell like 
jatas on his head (Kapardi) x etc., are emphasised by these 
epithets or names which were the roots of many 
mythologies elaborately narrated in the epic and Puranic 
literature. 1 The worship of a god similar in some respects 
to the Puranic Siva seems to have been well in vogue among 
the early Indus Valley people. The name of this pre-Vedic 
prototype is not now known to us, but Rudra continued to 
be one of the principal names of Siva in the epics and 
PurSnas. In the Vedic texts of earlier strata the word Mr a 
occurs as one of the attributive epithets of several Vedic gods, 
and not of Rudra in particular. In such uses of:the word, its 
original sense of 1 auspicious ’ is retained, and it is only in 
the later Vedic -literature that it is used as a proper name. 
The Steta&atam Upnnisad, a theistic text extolling the 
glories of Rudra, uses the word 6iv(i several times as one of 
the various names of Rudra. The Sfthkhyayana, Kaumtakl 
and other Brnhmmm use such names as Siva, Rudra-Siva, 
Mahadeva, Maheilvara and Isana for denoting this great god, 

i “ The epithet Kapardin or 4 the wearer of matted hair/ ia probably 
due to his being regarded as identical with Agni, the fumes of which look like 
matted hair "; R. G, Bhamlarkar, op, cit, p. 103, 
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as the gvetaAvatara Upanisad also does. Weber suggested 
long ago that such epithets like Mahadeva, Tsana, etc., of 
this god ‘ involving quite a special prominence of the deity as 
compared with the other gods indicated a sectarian worship'.' 
Considering the myths about the origin and growth of the 
concept of Rudra, Aufrecht a 1st) observed that ‘ the period of 
the Brahmanas was one when the old polytheism was in a 
condition of decline and the new faith which presents itself 
in Indian religious history as Saivism was gaining ground. ’ * 
The Atkaroaveda presupposes the rise of Rudra to the posi¬ 
tion of the supreme god, for it assigns various such epithets 
to him as Bhava, Sarva, Pasupati, T gra, Mahadeva and 
Tsana. The gatapatha and KausitaM Brahmanas add Asani 
to this list thus making their number eight (inclusive of 
Rudra), each four of which typify his two aspects, ghora 
(terrific) and saumya (peaceful). Thus, Rudra, Sarva 
'arrow-wielder), Ugra and Asani characterise his destruc- 
tive aspect, while Bhava, Pasupati, Mahadeva and Kana s 
his beneficent one. Such well-known names of Puranie 
Siva as Sambhu and Samkara indicative of his beneficent 
nature occur as so many epithets of Rudra as early as in the 
gatarudnya which also contains epithets descriptive of the 
dark and fierce aspects of the god.* 

It is not possible for us to determine the exact date of 
the complete emergence of the cult centering round Rudra- 
Siva. The process of its evolution was undoubtedly gradual, 
and several literary data of the pre-Christian period seem to 
indicate the stages of its growth and development. Panini 
in one of his Sutras (IV. 1. 112) seems to refer to the followers 
or worshippers of Siva. The aphorism (givadibhym) means 
that ‘ the affix an comes in the sense of a descendant, after 

v Indische Studien, ii t 302. 

s A. B* Keith, Bg recta Brahmanas* p. 26. 

a * He is called the lord of th e patjifl, of the forests and of those who 
roam in them, of thieves and highway robbers who frequent and move about in 
lonely places to prevent being detected, and also of outcasts who live away from 
the usual dwellings of men’; B* G* Bhandarkar, op. eit ., p. 103. Hudra is 
described as Eka Vratya, * the Yratya par excellence \ and this epithet characterises 
in a very interesting manner the association of elements in his composite character, 
not derived from the orthodox \ edic order. 
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the names Siva, etc.’ The word Saiva, thus formed, may 
be presumed to denote * a worshipper of Siva as the same 
significance was attached to it in the Mahabhasya. 1 Patanjali 
refers to Siva as well as Rudra several times. Rudra is 
twice described as tiie god to whom animals are sacrificed 
(pasum R ltd ram yajatc), and in two other passages the medi¬ 
cinal herbs of Rudra are called auspicious (Siva Rudrasya 
bhesaji). 2 It has already been noted in Chapter IX of this 
book that Siva is mentioned as one of the folk divinities 
(laukika devatas) in the Mahabhasya (supra, p. 338). But it is 
interesting to note in this connection that one of the earliest 
clear references to a Saiva sect is to be found in this text. 
While commenting on Panini’s Sutra, V. 2. 36 (ayaMula- 
danddjinabhyam thakthaftau), Patanjali mentions the Siva- 
bhagavatas who carried an iron lance (dyahMlikah). He 
further observes that because this type of a sectarian devotee 
seeks to obtain his desire by violent means, the fulfilment of 
which should be sought for by mild ways, he is called 
ayahMlikah (Keilhorn, op. cit.., Yol. IT, pp. 387-88). 
Though the commentator does not comment on the term 
danddjina in the Sutra, it is apparent that a staff (danda) 
and a hide (ajina) were also the characteristic marks of a 
Siva-bhagavafca who was an ayahiulika and at the same time 
a ddndajihika. These characteristic traits of the exclusive 
worshippers of Siva should be compared with those of the 
Sibae (or Siboi), a tribe living in a part of the Panjab during 
the time of Alexander’s invasion. The Sibae are des¬ 
cribed by Curtius, Diodorus and other classical writers as 
dressed in animal skins, having clubs for their weapons, and 
branding with the mark of a club their oxen and mules. The 
religious association of this Punjab tribe with Siva appears 
to be substantiated by Patanjali who, while commenting on 
the Varttikas on Panini’s Sutra, IV. 2. 104 ( avyaydt tyap) 
refers to the UdTcyagrama (‘ northern village ’) Sivapura or 
Saivapura (Kielhorn, op. cit., Yol. II, pp. 396-97). 

1 Panini also mentions several names of Eudra such as Bhava T garva and 
Mid ha in one of his Sutras (IV, 1. 49). 

* Kielhorn, MaMbhfoya, Yol I, pp. 331, 4*24; Yol HI, pp. 14, 403. 

57—1854 B, 
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Mahamdyuri, one of the five great mantra-formulas of 
northern Buddhism, composed sometime before the 4th 
century A.I). (it was translated into Chinese four times 
between the 4th and the 8th centuries A.I).), refers to the 
tutelary deity of the dhara (district town) of Sivapura as 
Siva. Sylvain Levi long ago connected Sivapura of this 
Buddhist text with UdTcyagrama of Patanjali (Journal 
Asiatique, 1015, pp. 87, 70). It can legitimately be inferred 
from all these data that there lived in parts of Northern India 
exclusive worshippers of Siva even long before the time of 
Patanjali. 

The Siva-bhiigavatas of Patanjali seem to have had 
some association with the Pa4upatas referred to in later texts 
and inscriptions. The Narayaniya section of the Maha- 
bhdrata enumerates five systems such as Samkhya, Yoga, 
Pancaratra, Veda and the PaSupata. It describes the 
teacher of the last as Siva-Srlkantha, the lord of Uma, the 
master of spirits, and the son of Brahmadeva (Santiparvan, 
Chs. G4-7). This may or may not imply the existence in 
history of a possible human founder of the religious system 
developing round Siva. But Puranic and inscriptional data 
undoubtedly refer to a human being, LakuU6a by name, an 
inhabitant of ancient Kayarohana (modern Karvan in the 
Kathiawar Peninsula), who became intimately associated 
with the growth and development of the Pasupata cult. The 
Mathura stone inscription of the time of Chandragupta II 
(G.E. 61 = 381 A.D.) helped D. R. Bhandarkar to assign 
to LakuliSa (described in the Puranas as the 28th and the 
last incarnation of Siva) a date in the first half of the 2nd 
century A.D. Such a date would not justify us in describing 
him as the originator or founder of the PaSupata school, if 
the Pasupatas are to be identified with the Siva-bhagavatas 
of Patanjali. 1 If the identification of the two orders be 
correct, and there are good grounds for this assumption, 
then Lakullsa must have to be regarded as the organiser or 

1 H. G. Bhandarkar lias identified the Siva-bhagavatas with the Pasupatas, 
and lias placed Lakultta a little earlier than or contemporaneous with Pataftjali; 
op. cit pp. 116*17. 
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systeinatiser of the system, and not as its actual founder.' 
The great drive he gave to the pre-existing worship of Siva- 
Pasupati according to the already accepted tenets was conti¬ 
nued afterwards; his four immediate disciples, Ivusika, 
Mitra, Garga and Ivaurusya, are traditionally regarded as 
the expounders of four sub-sects branching out of the PaSu- 
pata system. That Ivusika and others were not legendary 
figures seems to be proved by the fact that Arya Uditacarya, 
the donor in the Mathura inscription noted above, describes 
himself as tenth in apostolic succession from Ivusika 
(Kusilcad-dafamah). LakulTsa composed a work called 
Pancart h a v idya , a passage from which is quoted by 
Madhavacharya in his So rmdarSanasamgratia. It lays down 
that * a Pasupata should bathe thrice a day, should lie upon 
dust (or ashes), and oblation is an observance divided into six 
members ’. In the Atharrasiras Upanisad, a sectarian 
work devoted to the exaltation of Rudra (Siva)’s glory, the 
Pasupata era la is described as consisting of besmearing the 
initiate’s body with ashes in conjunction with the muttering 
of a mantra. By performing this vow ( vrata ), the wor¬ 
shipper of Rudra-Siva has his bonds loosened, and he is 
delivered from the fetters of his individual existence. This 
is Pasupasavimoksana, and it is one of the principal charac¬ 
teristics of the Pasupata school. Varahamihira refers to 
the Pasupatas as sabhasma-dvijas ( cf . supra, p. 230) and 
Hiuen Tsang describes the same sect as ‘ the ash-besmeared 
tlrthikas ’. The Pasupata Sutras and the commentary on it 
by Kaundinya (works earlier than the Brhatsamhitd) not 
only mention this vow about the ashes, but also incorporate 
other practices of the Pasupata ritualists, which are of an 
outlandish character.® The Ivapalikas, the Kalamukhas and 

1 For this view, cf. the present writer’s article on * LakulTsa, the Founder 
cr Systomatiser of the Pasupata System * in Proceedings of the Jaipur Session of 
the Indian History Congress , pp. 32 ff. 

2 r Some of these are * doing a thing condemned by all ' ( avitatkarana ’I, 

* speaking nonsensical and absurd things f ( avitadohdsana), * showing oneself to 
be in love by means of amorous gestures cn seeing a beautiful woman ’ (4[hgarand), 
etc. These constitute the VStuhlanlra mentioned by Utpala, the commentator of 
the Bfhatsarphild (cf. supra, p. *230). 
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similar other Saiva sects of a ghora type were developed at ;t 
fairly early date from the Pasupata sect as organised by 
LakulTsa, and tlie peculiar and apparently unsocial and out¬ 
landish practices of these extreme forms of Saiva sectaries 
appear to be reminiscent of the terrific aspect of Budra-Siva. 
Literary and inscriptions! data of the Gupta and post-Gupta 
periods give us a glimpse into these rituals which substan¬ 
tiate to a great extent the association of the ghora forms of 
the god with these extreme schools. 1 

A brief reference may now be made to the Saiva schools 
of the other group whose tenets are of a moderate character. 
As a class this group is of a later date, and the tenets of 
most of them are more philosophical than ritualistic in 
character. One of the most important and perhaps the 
earliest in this group is the Saiva system, another later and 
developed variety of which was the school of the Suddha- 
Saivas or the Agamanta Saivas, These Saivas are to he 
distinguished from the Vedanta Saivas who made full use of 
the teachings of the Vedas and Upanisads. The Saivas or 
the Suddha-Snivas, on the other hand, based their tenets 
principally on the Agamas which were, according to them, 
direct revelations from Siva, and thus were of far greater 
importance than the Vedas regarded by them as only ‘ his 
breath ' (Yasya nixvasitam Vedah). The Saiva Agamas (28 
in number) enjoin that there are three principles,—the Lord 
(Pati, i.e., Siva), the individual soul (Pasta)-, and the fetters 
(Pa&i),—which hind the individual to his mundane existence. 
Like the PafiCaratra samhitas, the Saiva Agamas discuss the 
four parts or stages, Carya, Kriyft , Yoga and Jhana, of a 
well-regulated religious life, ('anja is the stage of practical 
piety and performance of the prescribed duties and rites; 
Kriyft consists of the confirmatory sacrament (dlksa) and the 


1 -Bhavabhuti refers to ihe practices of the KSpaUkas in hh Malattmadhava: 
the IC&palikas are described there and in some other texts as Mahavratadiiaras. 
The Nirmand copper-plate inscription of the time of the Maukhari chief Sarvavarman 
mentions the installation of the image of Kapale&vars {C.LI+* ITT. pp. 286-91; 
JVaceedtHtj* 0 / the Bombay Session of the All-India Oriental Conference, 1949, 
pp. 298-300), ft. O, Bhandarkar quotes a few other instanced of the allied 
Katamukha sect,, op, ciL f p. IS). 
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live purifications associated with true worship ; Yoga denotes 
the stage at which the individual soul attains communion 
with Siva as a result of the eight usual observances of the 
Yogin; and lastly Jnana, the highest stage preparatory to 
final liberation, is that of true knowledge which makes the 
individual soul pre-eminently fit for intimate union with 
god. 1 Sambhudeva, one of the exponents of the school, calls 
it the SiddhantaSastra, or the true Sastra based upon the 
Mantras revealed by Siva himself. The Samkhya and the 
Yoga systems of philosophy no doubt influenced the tenets 
of the Agamantins, but in the popular presentation of the 
latter women, Sudras and Pratilomas were allowed 
to participate. The holiest Pancaksara Mantra (Namah 
3ivaya) of the Saivas could he muttered and meditated on by 
every Sivabhakta, and an initiated Sudra could take part in 
the ritual worship of the Saiva images. Some of the Saiva 
images again, as will be shown later, illustrated in an eso¬ 
teric manner different sections of the philosophy of this 
school. The other moderate and highly philosophical school 
of Saivism is that which was given shape and developed in 
Kashmir, as the Agamanta Saiva school was given final shape 
in the south, at first by Yusugupta and then developed by 
Iris two pupils Kallata and Somfinamln in the 9th century 
A.D, This school, known as the ‘ Trika ’ system, for it also 
dealt with the three categories, Pati, Pasu and Pasa, had 
two branches, S panda and Pratyabhijua, associated 
respectively with Kallata and Somananda. These two 
branches did not lay any great stress on disciplinary ritu¬ 
alism ; the first, i.e., SpandaMstra emphasised intense 
contemplation for the individual aspirant after the highest 
realisation of god within himself, the second on the 
spiritual aid of the preceptor in helping his disciple to recog- 

i Five purifications are the removal of 1 evil desires, anger, and I-ness 
from one's heart, and replacing them by God, and feeling his presence there at 
all times * (St* Vallalur); the eight observances or elements of a Yogin are 1 Good 
qualities (yama) „ good acts (myoma) , right posture, breath control, removal of 
mental distraction* concentration of tbs mind on God* spiritual contact (yoya), 
and spiritual experience""; S. Shiva pa d&atmda rain, The Saiva School of Hinduism > 
pp. 177-78. 
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nise truly the identity of his own self with god. But the 
followers of this monistic form of Saivism were not much 
concerned with the worship of Saivite icons which appear 
to have been made much use of in their disciplinary mdhanas 
by the Pasupatas and the Saivas. The sect of the Yirasaivas 
or Lihgayats, which was systematised by Vasava as late as 
the second half of the 12th century A.D. in Southern India, 
did not go in also for image worship; but the worship of the 
' Ista-Lihga ' (the aniconic emblem of the god of their 
choice, — their ‘ istadevatd Siva), which they used to carry 
on their body, comprised the chief act of divine worship by 
the followers of this sect. The special class of mediaeval 
Tamil ^ivabhakt-as, known generally as the NayanSrs (or 
Nayanmars), on the other hand, appear to have been mostly 
emotional worshippers of the god, to whom temple-ritual 
was necessary for the outward manifestation of their one- 
souled devotion to their deity. The first seven collections 
of the numerous songs in Tamil composed by them comprised 
the most sacred Deruram hymns sung ceremonially in the 
Saiva shrines of the south. The best honoured among these 
saints was Tirufianasambandha who appears to have 
flourished in the seventh century A.D.; he composed as many 
as three hundred and eighty-four hymns known as Padigam. 
There are references hi these songs to many south Indian 
Saiva shrines and the particular aspects of the god associated 
with them; the devotional Saiva hymns composed by Appar, 
Sundaramurti, Manikkavasahar and other saints of the south 
also contain such references. The songs characterise the 
pacific aspect of the god in a loving manner, though in some 
of them veiled references to his destructive or ngra aspects 
are made. 

It has just been mentioned that the Yirasaivas of the 
south mainly worshipped the emblem of Siva, and were not 
much in favour of worshipping him in other types of images. 
But from a fairly early period the Saivas in general used to 
place this emblem (Sivalihga) as the principal object of their 
worship in the main sanctum of the shrines of their god, 
and the various types of Ins anthropomorphic figures were 
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carved in the different parts of the temples more or less as 
accessory figures. The Kaiiasa temple of Ellora, like many 
other Saiva temples of India, housed the emblem in the main 
sanctum, and the numerous anthropomorphic forms of Siva, 
mostly illustrative of stories associated with the god, were 
arranged in rows in the covered verandas of the quadrangle, 
as a veritable sculpture gallery. It thus behoves us first to 
say something about the real nature of this emblem in its 
earlier phase, and note some details about its developed 
varieties of a comparatively late date. It may be observed 
at the very outset that the principal idea underlying it in its 
most primitive aspect is phallic in character. Cfopinath Rao 
demonstrated it clearly by many quotations from several 
Puranas and other early and late texts, as well as by his 
elaborate study of one of the earliest such emblems with the 
figure of Siva carved on it discovered by him at Gudimallam 
(near Renigunta in Andhra State). 1 It has been shown in 
the fourth and fifth chapters of this book how the numismatic 
and glyptic representations of the emblem from the 3rd-2nd 
century B.C. to the 4th-5th century A.D. also support the 
hypothesis of Gopinath Rao. Incidental references to 
phallicism prevailing among the early Indus A alley people 
and to the Yedic deprecation of this practice have also been 
made in the ‘2nd and 3rd chapters of this hook. One of the 
reasons for the hatred of the orthodox Vedists towards the 
Saivas might he traced to this practice, as has been suggested 
by Rao. There is very little doubt that the orthodox section 
of the Hindus at first showed tardiness in giving sanction to 
this practice, and this is proved by the fact that no clear 
reference to the phallic emblem forming a part of the ritu¬ 
alism of some of their people is found in the older sections 
of their literature. It is only in the epic literature that we 
find for the first time unmistakable evidence of tlie worship 


i Rao. op. til., Vol. II. Pi. I. pp. 55-G3, 65-71. His identification of the 
inscribed sculpture found at Uinta (near Ailahabad-it is now in the Lucknow 
Museum) as a Psficamuklm Sivalinga of the pre-Christian period <pp. 63-5) does 
not bear scrutiny; cf. the present writer's observations on it in J.1.S.0-A-, 
Vol. Ill, 1935, pp. 40 ff. 
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of Siva in liis phallic form, and that too in sections 
adjudged as late ones by Indologists.' The reason for the 
earlier non-acceptance of the emblem by a section of the 
Hindus is undoubtedly to be found in its stark realism in the 
early period. But the old ideology about it as a symbol of 
the virile father-god was too strong among a large section of 
the people to be brushed aside and ignored by the less numer¬ 
ous but more intellectual section. The latter, however, 
appears to have made a compromise. They accepted the 
emblem as the holiest one of Siva, but on one condition, that 
of conventionalising it in such a way that its original realism 
was thoroughly subdued by stages. The gradual change 
started from the Gupta age, the age of cultural renaissance in 
India. So great was this change in the manner of its 
ultimate representation, that some" modern scholars thought 
that it was derived from the Buddhist stupa model.* It is 
also not quite correct to suppose that it symbolised the union 
of the male and female principle even from its early phase. 
True it is that the pit ha part of the comparatively late Siva- 
lingas of the conventionalised shape is often described as the 
arghya or yoni (the female principle) in many late texts; 
but Tantricism had developed to a great extent when they 
were written, and the projecting portion of the pltha really 
served the very useful purpose of draining off the water pro¬ 
fusely poured on its top to some distance from its base. 

Archaeological data also conclusively support these 
suggestions. One of the earliest extant realistic emblems of 
Siva is the Gudimallam Lihga just mentioned. Carved out 
of hard igneous stone of a dark brown colour with some 
polish, it abruptly stands five feet above the floor level (there is 
no pedestal) and is almost a foot in thickness. The nut is 
differentiated from the shaft by a deep slanting groove cut near 

r* 

1 AfaJidbhdrafa, XII, 14, 231*33 : Upamanyu tells Krs^a that 1 Mahtideva 
is the only deity whose organ of generation was worshipped in former times or is 
now worshipped by the gods such as Brahma, Visnu and others, and Siva and 
Uma were the real creators of animals, because the latter carry on their bodies 
the marks of these two and not the marks of other divinities % 

2 E* B. Havell was once the exponent of this view; The Ancient and 
Jl/ediaeuaf Architecture of India (1915), pp. 10ti-07, 
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the top, and the front part of the shaft bears on it the two- 
armed figure of Siva in high relief standing on the shoulders 
of the crouching figure of Apasmarapurusa. It may be 
incidentally noted that the urdakvalinga sign usually found 
on Siva figures of the post-Christian period is not emphasised 
(the ' organ shown downwards is, however, clearly dis¬ 
cernible through the somewhat- diaphanous drapery), and the 
Sivalihga is fixed in a hole cut into the floor. Siva holds 
in his right hand a ram, and in his left a small water vessel 
with a battle-axe resting on his left shoulder (PI. XXXI, 
Fig. 3). The exhibit No. H. 1 in the collection of the 
Lucknow Museum described as a 1 Lihga with a broadened 
top ’ is a realistic type of this emblem from the north, but 
without the figure of Siva on its shaft. This red sandstone 
sculpture comes from the Mathura region. The nut is 
clearly demarcated from the shaft by the broadening of the 
top from a slanting groove cut round the junction of the 
shaft and the nut, and there is a decorative band in the 
middle of the latter; it is of the Kushan period. Another 
huge stone Sivalinga in the Mathura Museum collection 
(measuring as much as 200 cm.) is divided into three 
sections: (1) a roughly square undressed lower portion, 
(2) the round middle section with its girth shortening up¬ 
wards, and (3) the tapering round nut broader than the top 
portion of the middle section. The nut is distinctly marked 
on one side of its lower end by a dentate groove helping to 
suggest some realism. The suggestiveness is, however, 
somewhat subdued here, and it is evidently of a little later 
date. With the passing of time, the process of conven¬ 
tionalisation made much advance, and the stages of its rapid 
progress can be seen in any assortment of the phalli 
representative of different periods. The Karamdanda 
inscribed Sivalinga of the time of Kumaragupta T (Gupta 
year 117) illustrates an early stage in this process. 

Gopinath Eao gives an exhaustive account of the various 
types of Sivalingas and their classifications on the basis of 
various Saiva tfgamas and other texts. 1 I shall only make 

1 Kao, op. tit., Vol. II, pp. 75-OS). 
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some observations on a few of the types, for it will be 
impossible for me to incorporate much about the individual 
groups of Saiva emblems and images in the first part of Chap¬ 
ter XI of this book. The Makutagama classifies the Sthira- 
lihgas (acala or dhruva, i.e., immovable or permanently 
fixed) into lour classes, the Daivika, the Arsaka, the Ganapa 
and the Manusa, whereas the KamiMgama groups them 
under six heads,—the Svayainbhuva, the Daivika, the 
Arsaka, the Gaiiapatya, the Manusa and the Banalingas. 
Students of iconography are not much concerned with most of 
these classes, the last two only of the second list being neces¬ 
sary for study. The Banalingas are natural objects like the 
Salagiamas, and are also fished out of a particular river-bed 
like the latter. They are mostly picked up from the river Reva 
or Xarmada, one of the seven most sacred rivers of the 
Hindus, as the Salagramas (specially associated with 
Vaisnavism) are procured from the bed of the GandakT, a 
tributary of the Ganges in the north. These are the types 
of emblems which many Saivas carry on their body and offer 
daily worship to them. The Manusa or manmade lingas 
from the laigest group of the Sthiralingas, and are made 
up of three parts known as Brahmabhaga, Visnubhaga and 
Rudrabhaga. 1 The first, is the square lowest section, the 
second, the octagonal middle one, while the third or the 
topmost one is generally cylindrical. Rudrabhaga is known 
also by the name of Pujabhaga, for the offerings of water, 
fiower and other objects are usually put on its top; the two 
other sections are inserted inside the pedestal (pithika) and 
the giound. The Byhatsatiihitli, though it does not give us 
the names of these sections, supplies 11 s the same information, 
and adds one more to the- effect that the periphery of the 
pimlika or pithika would be the same as the height of the 


1 textual description* of pillars or columns of the late Gupta or 

early mediaeval period refer to their sections as Brahmakaijda, Visnukanda and 
Buirttkanda; of. Mtinusara, cfc. 15* Stajnhbabksanam, vv. 10-11 j the verses read 
Cuturmram BraJunakandnm xyvdnHaxram Vunukundakam \ Sodaiasrmn tu 
r rtlamva Budnlkandamiti Miriam (Acbaiya wrongly puts the word as tento). 
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cylindrical portion. 1 It should he noted that the author 
does not refer to the original phallic character of the 
emblem, and it is presumable that either its full conventiona¬ 
lisation had taken place by his time or more probably he did 
not want to say anything about it. The carving of certain 
lines technically known as brahmastttras on the Rudrabhaga 
of the emblem is enjoined in some later iconographic texts; 
this is nothing but a device to demarcate the nut from the 
shaft. It is interesting to note that according to Mdkuta- 
(jama, the brahmasutra design is not to be shown in the 
Daivika and Arsaka Lihgas, i.e., those associated with the 
Devas and the divine Rsis; but it must be present on Manusa 
Lihgas which are made by human hands according to canons 
laid down in fiaiva Sastras (tiivasastroktamarg&m sirovarta - 
nayd yutaml Brahmasutra samayuktametanmanusamucya te). 
In some Sivalingas of the early mediaeval period the 
brahmasutra lines are incised, but in many later specimens 
they are seldom emphasised. The Manusa lihgas are 
grouped under various heads on the basis of different criteria. 
One method is based on the measurements of the three sec¬ 
tions of the emblem, the names varying as their proportions 
differ; some of these names are Sarvasama, Vardhamana. 
Svastika, SarvadesSika, TrairaSika, etc. Several classes of 
Sivalingas are distinguished by such names as Dharalihga, 
Astottarasatalihga or Sahasralinga, chiefly on the basis of 
the different ways of modelling their Kudrabhaga. If the 
cylindrical shaft of a Manusalinga has fluted facets, it is 
called Dharalihga, the number of the vertical flutes accord¬ 
ing to the Suprabhedagama being five, seven, nine, twelve, 
sixteen, twenty-four and twenty-eight (PaUcadharassapta- 
(thara navadvadaiadMrakdh] Dharassodahvm4acca trirasta- 
vastavimSatih). The flutes on such emblems served the 
purpose of draining the water poured on their top, which 

i Brhalsnmhita, ch. 57, 53-1 : Lingasya njtaparidhhn dairghyenasulTya 
tat tridha vibhajet \ Mule taceaturasram madhye trastasfi rrttamatah. ]f 
CalurasTamavarnkUte madhyam koryam to pindikadeabhre \ Drfyocehrdyetia soma 
samantoteh pindikasvobhrat. Utpala clearly explains tie sense of the last line in 
this ■wny—YScatpramanam tfItabhagasya dairghyam tavatpramanam samaniatah 
pithikaprthutram hStyamiti || 
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tlien was ejected through the nala projection of the mtkika. 

he Astottarasata- and the Sahasra-lingas, as their names 
nuhcate are those on the Rudrabhaga of which are carved 
“ 01 * 00< ? ® mblems b y tjie incision of parallel horizontal 

Rrm v^rtiAcil 1 1 xi 


and vertical lines, and by chamfering the 


edges of the 


resultant criss-cross sections. Multiple representations of 
the emblem are regarded as very pious by a Saiva devotee 
and sometimes 108 givalihgas designated by 108 of the 
numerous names of Mahadeva are installed in concentric- 
rows of separate shrines. Mukhalingas constitute another 
c ass of Manusahngas, conventional in character, and as a 
class much later than the types of the realistic lingas like 
Ci udi mallam (the Dhara-, Astottarasata- and Sahasra-lingas 
are also of later origin). They denote those emblems which 
s um on their Rudra- or Puja-bhagas one or more human faces 
Ulie laces standing for one or more aspects of Siva), The 
Karanagama lays down that ‘ the face should he 181 ahqulm 
in length, and the number of the faces should be 5 4 3 or 1 ■ 
Mukhalmga with four faces should have them facing four 
quarters, a three-faced one should not have a face on its back 
mid a one-faced one should have the face placed a little high 
up . lnere is also some textual injunction about the num¬ 
ber ol faces being determined by the number of doors of the 
central shrine. But it is doubtful whether it was always 
followed The Rupamandana writes about three-, one- and 
four-faced Mukhalingas; ‘ in a one-faced type the face should 
be shown m front, and in a three-faced one, the back face 
is absent. In a four-faced variety, the western face is 
w ine, the northern red, the southern face black and terrific 
while the eastern face is of the colour of a well-kindled fire’ 
the (uve) faces stand for the five aspects of Siva—Sadyoiat t 
Vamadeva, Aghora, Tatpumsa and the fifth I&na which is 
beyond the comprehension of even the Yogis V But it 

1 Rupamandana as qnoted by Rao -MukhaUngam triwMra*, ,,,-j , 

iratii caturmukham \ Sammukhant caikaraktram snat frit a ktre prxthukf la °r 'l 
Patcm avyant sthitam htbh ram ku&kumabham talk at tare I Yamuam It i 

CdtUTthakam [ Paficamam ca tatheUnam yoquxamQpyayocQr&m || ‘ ‘ 
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should be noted that though the Karanagdma refers to a 
five-laced Sivalihga by the epithet Sarananam (sara means 
arrow, and the number of Cupid’s arrows is five), it does not 
refer to the position of the fifth face. The Rupamandanu 
does not mention such a type, for the fifth, i.e., the Isana 
face, is beyond the ken even of the Yogis (pancamam ca 
tathemnain yo(finamapyayocttrain). The extant specimens of 
Mukhaliiigas usually show one, three and four faces carved 
on the Pujabhaga or Rudrabhaga; they hail from all parts 
of India, and the earliest of them seldom goes prior to the 
early Gupta period. Exhibit No. 42 in the Lucknow 
Museum is an interesting specimen of the Ekamukha type ; 
the realism is very much subdued (it is of the Gupta period), 
and it is curious to note that the third eye is horizontally 
placed in the centre of the forehead (in the heads of Siva the 
position of the third eye is usually vertical, India's third 
eye being shown horizontally). Though no text known to 
me describes a Dvimukha Linga, one sculpture in the collec¬ 
tion of the Mathura Museum seems to me to represent this 
variety. The third eye (placed here also horizontally) and 
the jatamukutd on the two Janiform heads on the shaft 
apparently establish the identity of the sculpture; the faces, 
curiously enough, have moustaches. One Unique variety in 
red sandstone (also in the Mathura Museum collection) con¬ 
sists of four shafts joined together, with one face on the top 
section of each of them; there appears to have been some 
attempt to demarcate the nut from the shaft, but the result 
has not been sufficiently realistic. The hair of the four 
heads is arranged differently. Diskalkar describes it as a 
Paficamukha Linga and dates it in the first century A.D., 
but there is no certainty whether there ever was another 
head on the top of the sculpture, and on stylistic and other 
grounds it can be assigned to the late Kushan period. 1 

Tiie Gudimallatn Linga and the Mukhaliiigas illustrate 
in a way the combined mode of representing Siva both in his 

1 For illustration of those three sculptures, cf. JJ.S.O.A Vol. Ill, 1935, 
FI. VII, Figs. S-4. 
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human as well as phallic form. Coomaraswamy illustrates 
an interesting Mathura sculpture of the late Kushan period, 
in which a four-armed standing figure of Siva is carved on 
one side of a long pillar like emblem; the natural hands of 
the god are shown in abhaya and katyavalambita poses, 
while the added ones are raised and placed on bis jatas (op. 
cit., Fig. 68). References to the presence of Siva on columnar 
altars are to be found in the earlier sections of the 
Mahabharata. thus, in its Kiratarjunlya episode, Arjuna 
is described as worshipping Bhava (Siva) with a garland 
after making an earthen altar (as the divine symbol) (IT. 30. 
6*5 tfaranyam soranani got cii bhogavantow pi no hi no tit 
Mrnmayam sthandilam krtra mMyenapujayad bhava m). 

Asvatthama, on his nocturnal journey to the Pandava camp 
to muider the five Pandava brothers, is confronted by a 
gigantic figure at the gate; he then invokes the aid of Siva, 
his patron deity, and there appears before him a huge golden 
altar with all-spreading flames of fire on it. 1 This concept 
of the sudden appearance of a flaming golden altar or pillar 
before Asvatthama leads one to the consideration of the 
Lingodbhavamurti of Siva. The mythology connected with 
this type of Saiva image, a combination of the god’s human 
as well as his columnar form (he is also called Stliantt), 
relates how Brahma and Aisnu were at one time disputing 
their individual claims for the creation of the universe. 
Siva suddenly appeared before them in the form of a blazing 
column of fire. Brahma and Visnu tried respectively to find 
its top and bottom, but they failed. Brahma, however, 
falsely asserted that lie had succeeded in bis effort, for which 
falsehood Siva cursed him never to have a cult of his own. 
Visnu confessed his inability to find the ground of the 
column; Siva, who had in the meanwhile become manifest- 
in it, blessed him to have his own cult almost equal in 


i Mahabharala^ X. 7. 13-14: Tti tasya vyavasitan, jHatvodyogat ntahar- 
munak [ Paraslat haricani redi pradurammahitmanah J T as yam vedyam lad a 
raj afpdctirabhanurajayata \ Sti dUoiidUah /1a?d6 hirabkipuTayan\\ 
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importance to that of himself. This theme, undoubtedly 
evincing a sectarian bias, was very much popular with the 
Indian artists of the early and late mediaeval periods. Rao 
has illustrated three reliefs in illustration of this theme, 
from Conjeevaram, Ellora and Ambar Mangalam. The 
Cluda sculpture being illustrated here is from the Brhadlsvara 
Temple of Tanjorc; it depicts the story in the usual but a 
summary manner. The worshipping figures of Brahma 
and Siva on either side of the flaming pillar as in the 
sculpture from Dasavatara cave Ellora (Rao, op. cit., 
Vol. II, PI. XIV, Fig. 1) are absent; but the four-armed 
Candra£ekbaramurti of Siva with parasu and mrga in his 
back bands, the front ones being in the abhaya and katya- 
ialambita poses, is beautifully carved inside an elliptical 
cavity on the surface of the column which is decorated with 
a festoon design on its top. Brahma is shown flying up in 
its top left corner, and the boar-faced V isnu is depicted 
burrowing down below (PI. XXXI, Fig. 4). The south 
Indian reliefs of LingodbhavamurtI are usually of the Ellora 
and Tanjore types. The motif is not very common in 
Northern India, but reference may be made here to one 
very interesting sculpture illustrating the theme, which is 
now in the collection of the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer. 
The long slender column on which Siva’s figure is depicted 
has the figures of Brahma and Visnu depicted on its sides 
in the act of soaring upwards and coming downwards respec¬ 
tively, and there are some accessory figures clustering round 
the central object; Brahma and Visnu are again shown as 
respectful attendants of Siva (•}.I.S.O.A Vol. IX, PI. X). 
The emblem itself enshrined in the main sanctum of many 
south Indian shrines looks like a huge column of a very 
wide growth (cf. those in RrliadTsvara Temple, Tanjore, 
Ksitilinga at Siva-Kanchi, Jyotirlinga at Tiruvanamalai, 
etc.). It may be incidentally suggested here that the erec¬ 
tion of columns or upright stones to commemorate one’s 
ancestors was a funerary practice common not only to the 
people of ancient India, but also to many other ancient 
nations of the world. It appears that this practice had also 
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something to do with the growth and development of the 
phallic cult in India. 

The aniconie and aniconic-iconie forms of Siva have 
been discussed at some length in the preceding pages, and 
it is now time to study some of his representations in his 
two-, four- or multi-armed human forms, occasionally show¬ 
ing more than one head. These images can first be classi¬ 
fied under two broad heads, those depicting his ugra or gkora 
(terrific) aspect, and the others illustrating his saumya or 
santa (peaceful) one. Each of these groups again can be 
generally subdivided under two broad heads on the basis of 
their illustrating myths commonly associated with the god, 
or not. Those that are not primarily associated with any 
particular Sivaite story retain the early form, an idea about 
which we can have from the many representations of the 
god on ancient Indian coins and seals. Such images of the 
peaceful category have been given various names mainly of 
a descriptive character in the monographic texts collected in 
the Saiva Agamas. Thus names like Candrasekhara, Uma- 
sahita, Alingana Candrasekhara, Vrsavahana, Sukhasana, 
Uma-MaheSvara, Soma-Skanda, etc., explain the different 
varieties of Saiva images. The first three in this list depict 
the god standing either alone or in company with his consort 
Uma (actually embracing her), while the second three depict 
him as seated in ease either alone or accompanied by Uma 
and sometimes by both Uma and Skanda (sa-Uma-Skanda : 
Soma-Skanda). Other graceful or placid forms of Siva are 
described in the various Saiva Agamas under such names as 
Daksinamnrti and Nrfcyamurti, etc., which portray the god 
as the master in the various arts of dancing, playing on 

1 Vo). III. 1935, pp. 7-9. T endorsed there Fuhrer’s expla¬ 

nation of the Rhita sculpture or ‘ the capita) of a column The five faces on it 
were explained by me as symbolising the 1 eons of Khajahuli * to commemorate 
whom the 1 Column 1 was erected or installed {Khajahutiputanam lugo patith&pito) 
by Naga&iri, the son of Vasethi. The phallic sign curved in outline on one part 
of it can he explained hy referring to an observation of Grant Allan : 1 On manv 

grave-stones of early date a phallus marked the male sex of the occupant 1 and 
' the stone being regarded as the ancestor of the family, it ia not unnatural that 
early men should some times carve it into a phall'e shape 1 (TUe Evolution o/ the 
Idea of God, 68). 
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musical instruments, expounding the sastras, and practising 
the Yoga. £iva Nataraja (the ‘ king of the dancers ’) 
dances various types of dance, such as Nadanta or Tandava, 
Lalita, Lalatatilaka, Katisama, Talasamsphotita, etc., the 
karaiaas of which are described in Bharata’s Natyasastra. 
Siva as the greatest teacher of yoga, of Vina (lute or gourd 
with strings), of jnana (knowledge) and vyakhyana (ex¬ 
pounding the sastras) is known by such names as Yoga- 
Daksinamurti, Yin adhar a-Daksin a m u rt i, Jnana-Daksina- 
murti and Yyakhyana-Daksinamurti. Another group of 
images depicting his placid aspect, but not any particular 
mythology, are his Ardhanarl4vara and Hari-Hara or 
Haryarddha foim3 which attempt to emphasise in a way the 
syncretism of the central deities of different cults, Saiva, 
Sakta and Vaisnava. Some Saiva images, mostly evolved 
in south India in mediaeval times, are intended to illustrate 
in an esoteric manner some of the principal tenets of 
Agamanta Saivism or Stiddha Saivism; they are known by 
such names as Sadasivamurti, Ma h a- S a d a s i v a m 0 rt i and 
Mahesamurti. Lastly, mention should also be made of the 
image of his ‘ twenty-eighth incarnation , Lakullsa w'ho, 
as we have already shown earlier, was responsible for syste¬ 
matising tlie Pasiupata creed. Lakull^a images are very 
seldom found in' Southern India, but they are frequent in 
Orissa in the east and Gujrat and Kathiawar Peninsula in 
the west. 

Tlie images of the ghara or ugra form, which are not 
associated with any particular story narrating the exploits of 
Siva, can be called Bhairava, Aghora, Ttuudra-Pasupata, 
Vlrabhadra, Yirupaksa, and Kankala. Bhairava is some¬ 
times described as Brahmasirasccliedakamurti (of Siva) 
in some of the Puranas and Saiva A gam as ; these texts try to 
explain this aspect of Siva as cutting off one of the heads of 
the polycephalous Brahma, for his alleged sins and iniqui¬ 
ties. But there is very little tangible connection between 
these varying myths and iconic types. Tlie Agamic texts 
enumerate as many as sixty-four Bliairavas divided in eight 
groups of eight eacii, the leaders of these groups being 
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Asitangft, Burn, Candn, Krodha, l nmatta-Bhairava, 
Kapala, Bhlsana and Samhara respectively. They are the 
consorts or guardians of the sixty-four Yoginls mentioned in 
the Tantric texts. The particular type of Bhairava usually 
found in Northern India goes by the name of Batuka 
youthful ’) Bhairava. He is nude, terrific in appearance 
with protruding fangs, rolling and round eyes, and his hands 
hold such objects as a sword, a khiit vatuja , a it da or a kaput a ; 
lie usually wears wooden sandals, and is often shown accom¬ 
panied by a dog. A less terrific type of image of the 
deity is his Kahkalamurti, in which he carries on the prongs 
of his trident, the skeleton of Visvaksena, the gate-keeper of 
Visnu, who was killed by Siva for his refusal to admit him 
into the presence of Visnu. Such images of the late 
mediaeval period are comparatively common in Southern 
India. Bhiksatanamurti of Siva, mythologically associated 
with the Kahkalamurti, is, however, of a placid type. It 
shows the god as a wandering youth of the untouchable 
order, usually nude, holding a kapala in one of his bands, 
and is sometimes accompanied by a frisking deer. 1 

Before a brief account is given of the. other broad group 
of 15aiva icons, both of the saumya or ugra type, which very 
characteristically illustrate stories connected with Siva per¬ 
forming acts of anagraha (grace) or samhara (destruction), 
it is necessary to study a few reliefs of the early and late 
mediaeval period, representing the ‘ non-mythological ’ 
groups of Saiva icons. Gopinath Rao describes three types 
of Candrasekhiirarnurtis as the Kevalamurti, the. Umasahita- 
nn'irti and the Alingnnamurti on the basis of .Imfhi niadbheda- 

and other Saiva Agamas, and illustrates them mostly by 
late mediaeval bronze and stone sculptures from Southern 
India (op. cit., Vol. II, Pis. XV-NX). Kevala Candra- 
4ekhaTa denotes those images of this type, in which the god 
is shown alone; in the TJmasahita- and Alingana-Candra- 

i Bao has described ami illustrated mest of these varieties of Saiva images 
in bis monumental work, YoL II, pp* 105 ff. and plates. He has not given any 
account of the LakuUsa images, probably for the reason that they are not common 
in Southern India. 
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sekliaramiirtis, the god either stands with Uma by 1 lis side 
or he lovingly embraces his consort. Siva is called by this 
name for the presence of tiie crescent moon on his jatds 
(Cantlra^ekliara, Sasaiikasekhara), and in these mediaeval 
south Indian images he holds parasu and mnja in his back 
right and left hands respectively, his front ones being shown 
in the abhaya and the varada poses (<•/. the passage in his 
dhijdna : parasumrgavardbhJiihastam) . Such images are 
usually decorated with ornaments. Two interesting sculp¬ 
tures from Eastern and Northern India are being illustrated 
here, which, though not tallying closely with the south 
Indian group just mentioned, may yet be considered along 
with them. The beautiful four-armed figure of Siva from 
Khiching shows the god standing gracefully with a slight 
bend in his body (dbhahga), holding a kapdla in his front 
left hand; his back right hand holds a rosary; the front 
right one is broken, while the back left hand t the palm ol 
which is gone, must have held a irUula (its three pronged 
top is quite distinct on the top corner). 1 he god stands on 
the pericarp of a double-petal led lotus with two gracefully 
poised female attendants carrying jars (of wine or poison) 
on his either side. The finely carved ornaments, tlie beauti¬ 
fully arranged jatauiulvuta, the very elegantly displayed 
halo, the well-balanced scroll designs bn the two sides and 
the low er part of the prabhamti, the exquisite modelling of the 
main figure and its attendants, and, above all, the sublime 
expression of pleasant contemplation on the divine face 
mark the sculpture as one of the finest examples of 
Indian art (PI. XXXII, Fig. 1). In marked contrast to this 
remarkable specimen of sculptural art of mediaeval Orissa, 
stands the Hara-Parvati from Kosam, of a far earlier (Gupta) 
date, strikingly simple and unconventional. The ithy- 
phallic god stands facing with a slight bend of the body, 
holding a flask in his left hand (cf. the nectar flask in the 
hand of the earlier Maitreya figures) with Uma on his left; 
the goddess holds a darpanu in her left baud, and though the 
ornaments on the figures are sparse, the Gupta sculptor took 
particular care to give a character to the head-gear of the 
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divine couple. Their faces are not devoid of expression, 
but none of the sublime introspection of the Khiching sculp¬ 
ture is present there. The inscription on the pedestal bears 
a date in the reign of Kumaragupta 1 (PI. XXXVIII, Fig. 2). 
A still earlier red sandstone relief of Hara-Parvatl or Uma- 
sahitamurti of Siva is to be found in the Mathura Museum. 
It shows the divine couple leaning on Nandi; Siva is ithy- 
phallic, and both the god and the goddess hold nllotpala buds 
in their hands. This is one of the earliest sculptural 
representations of the god in his aspect of Umasahitamurti. 
It will be of interest to compare and contrast these Hara- 
Parvatl images with the south Indian Alihgana-Candra- 
gekharamurti from the BrhadlSvara Temple at Tanjore, 
reproduced here. The four-armed god stands to front with 
a slight bend, his front left hand clasping Uma, the other 
three hands holding a tuiika (?), purusu and a inrya from 
the lower right onwards; the goddess stands demurely on 
his left, her right and left hands being in the vistnaya and 
katihasta poses. Though there appears to be a somewhat 
hard expression on the Devi’s face, the god’s face bears a 
deep penetrating expression ; the head-gear, ornaments and 
garments of the two divine figures are convincingly displayed. 
This is a good specimen of the Chola art in its best days 
(PI. XXVII, Fig. 3). The Aihole sculpture of Vrsavahana- 
murti of Siva shows the four-armed god standing in a 
dvibhahga pose and reclining on his mount, his back right 
hand holding a trtiula and the front left hand, a snake, the 
front right hand rests in the varada pose on the horn of the 
vivacious bull, the back left hand being indistinct. The 
facial expression of the god is not very distinctive but its 
lack of character seems to be much compensated by the 
vigorous expression of the bull mount (PI. XXXIV, Fig. 3). 
The three-faced four-armed Siva seated on his mount Nandi 
in the sukhdsana pose in an intaglio in the Pearse Collection, 
now in the Indian Museum, is one of the earliest asana type 
images of this god. The hair arrangement on two sides of 
the central face, the jata knobs on all the three heads, the 
flames issuing from the shoulders, the halo encircling the 
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three-heads and the pronounced]y ‘ muscular treatment ’ of 
the body,—all characterise the figure as having been carved 
in the best Gandharan tradition, and it may belong to the 
late Kushan period. The back right and left 1 mnds of the 
god hold a triiula and pah respectively, while the front 
right and left ones rest on the butt of the gadd and the neck 
of his mount; the animal is shown in a suggestively restful 
pose (PI. XXXIV, Fig. 1). The rock-ctit shrines of Ellora 
contain some very interesting panels showing the divine 
couple seated side by side in the company of a host of attend¬ 
ants on either side, with Nandi below surrounded by a 
number of impish Sivaganas playing pranks. Just one 
step removed from these sculptures are the Umti-Mahesvara- 
murtis where Parvatl is shown seated on the left thigh of 
her consort who is caressing her with one of his hands ; their 
respective mounts, a bull and a lion, are carved on the 
pedestal, on whom rest their two legs. Bloch, while des¬ 
cribing the Kos'a'm Hara-Parvatl relief, remarked, ‘ it is 
instructive to compare the stiff and conventional manner of 
treatment in tins older image with the suggestive posture of 
the divine couple in the later statues V This is the 
suggestive pose mentioned by Bloch, and the greater fre¬ 
quency of such sculptures in Eastern India is undoubtedly 
associated with the prevalence of Saktism in the region. 
The Tan trie worshippers of Tripurasundarl, another name 
of Uma or Parvatl, are required to meditate on the Devi as 
seated on the lap of Siva in the Mahapadmavana (Saundarya- 
lahan, vv. 40 ft), and these images were used by them as aids 
for the correct performance of the dhydnayoga. One relief 
from Iihiching, reproduced here, illustrates the theme in a 
very characteristic manner. The two-armed ithyphallic god 
is seated in the sukhasana pose clasping with his left hand 
the Devi seated on his left thigh; his right hand holds a 
trident; in the centre of the marked-off pedestal below sits 
four-armed Ganesa, and a bull coucbant and a stylised lion 
are shown on either side of Ganesa. This sculpture seems 

j T. Bloch, Supplementary Catalogue of the Archaeological Collection of 
the Indian Museum, pp- 86-7. 
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to show tlie attempt of a mediaeval exponent uf Orissan 
folk-art to portray an orthodox hieratic motif in his own 
way; the stylised lion mount of the Devi should be parti¬ 
cularly noted in this connection (PI. XXXIX, Fig. 2). In 
this Khidling relief, Ganapati (according to one set of 
Pnranic tales the favourite son of Siva and Uma) is shown 
accompanying his parents, but be is not shown by their 
side, appearing only as an 1 accessory ’ on the pedestal. 
The Soma-Skandamurtis of Siva, un the other hand, mainly 
in bronze, depict the figures of Siva and Uma seated side by 
side usually on separate pedestals, with the child Skanda 
shown either standing, or more frequently dancing, between 
his parents. These bronzes are typically south Indian (no 
north Indian bronze or stone figure of this type is known), 
and portray in a characteristic manner the great loving ado¬ 
ration for child Subrahmanya (known in Tamil as Murugan) 
and his parent's which the southerners cherished, and still 
cherish. 

The etymology of the name 1 Daksiiiamiirti ’ has been 
explained by Kao on the basis of some texts in this manner : 

‘ because Siva was seated facing south when be taught the 
sages yoga and jnana lie came to be known as Daksina- 
miirti V But, as he has himself pointed out, 1 Daksina- 
murti is viewed in four different aspects, namely as a teacher 
of yo^a, of jMna, of ram, and as also an expounder of other 
sastras ’ (this is Vyakhyana-Daksinamurti). I have already 
Suggested that on this consideration, the dancing images of 
this god may be grouped under this head, for as ‘ the king 
of the dancers ’ (Natarftja) lie was the greatest exponent of 
the science and art of dancing. The Yoga-, Jnana- and 
Vyakhyana-Daksinfiniurtis of Siva are mostly south Indian 
in character, and Kao’s attempt at explaining two of the 
Parsvadevatits in a niche of the DaSavatara temple at 
Deogarh (Jhansi District, Uttar Pradesh) as Jnana- and 
Yoga-Daksinamurtis of Siva lias been proved to be wrong, 
the figures really standing for Kara and Narayana, the two 
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Avataras of Visnu (cf. supra, p. 254, f.n. 4). Such images from 
different regions ol the south illustrated by Rao are mostly 
hieratic with little artistic merit of their own; but three 
such images from Tiruvorriyur and Visnu-KancT (Conjee- 
varam) illustrated by Rao (Vol. II, Pis. LXXYI-LXXYIII) 
have a character of their own. In one of the Yisnu-KancI 
sculptures the god’s bent left leg kept in position by a yoga- 
pat ta rests on his right thigh, his back right hand holds an 
aksamala, (akmbalayas are also on his arms as ornaments) and 
the front left hand is in the mtarkamudra; the god is sitting 
under a banyan tree on a raised seat, below which are tw r o 
deer; sages cluster round the god listening to his preaching 
of the dhartna or yoga. The front right hand of the four- 
armed god from Tiruvorriyur is in the vitarkamudra, and 
the legs are locked in the padmasana pose. These compo¬ 
sitions not only remind one of the Buddhist composition of 
the Master’s Enlightenment and First Sermon, but also 
proves that the author of the Bhaggna,tapurana must have 
had some such Sivaite reliefs in his mind when he described 
the visit of. the gods to Siva seated in his mountain abode 
Kailasa. 1 A terracotta plaque of the late Gupta period 
found among the ruins of an ancient Siva temple at 
Ahicchatra (Bareilly Dist., T\P.) appears to depict the 
reposeful ascetic form of Siva as Jfiana-Paksinamurti. The 
four-armed god seated in the ardhaparyahka pose holds a 
rosary in the back right hand and a vase with foliage in the 
left; the lower right hand (broken) seems to have been either 
in the jMm or ryakhydna pose (if it was in the latter, the 
figure should be called Vyakhvana-Daksinamiirti), the 'front 
left band resting on the thigh. There are two figures on the 
left of the god, one male, and the other female with its hands 
in the namaskdm mudrd; the female figure may stand for 
Parvati who, according to the Kttmdrasambham story, 
waited upon Siva white he was performing austerities in his 


i EMgavataptiTanii, TV. fi, 33-9: Dndrstth Sivamasinam tyaMamarm- 
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hermitage before his marriage with her. The male figure 
may represent one of the Sivaganas, with its right hand 
raised in the praising pose (PI. VII, Fig. 3; this 
plaque was first noticed by V. S. Agrawala in Ancient 
India, No. IV, 1947-48, pp. 109-70, Fig. 3). PI. XXXV, 
Fig. 2, is a fine sculpture from Orissa (Puri), which 
depicts the four-armed god Siva as playing on a 
vtnd (it is broken, traces only are visible); the four¬ 
armed ithyphallic (?) god is gracefully seated in the 
ardhaparyahka pose on a raised seat, holding the musical in¬ 
strument in his front two hands ; the bull Nandi listens to its 
master in rapt attention, with its head raised towards him. 
Rao illustrates this type by two bronzes, one from 
V adarangam, and the other from the Madras Museum collec¬ 
tion ; in both these sculptures the god is shown in a standing 
pose (op. oit., Vol. II, Pis. LXXIX and LXXX). 

The Nrtyamurtis of Siva were well prevalent in 
all parts of India, but it had many well-marked varieties in 
Southern India. Out of the latter was developed there an 
outstanding type, the bronze Nataraja Siva, a sublime crea¬ 
tion in the domain of universal art. The Ellora and 
Chidambaram temples, as well as many other Saiva shrines 
of the south contain figures of Siva shown in various dance 
poses, some of which have been mentioned above. 1 Rao 
says, ‘ In all Siva temples of importance a separate place 
is allotted to Nataraja, which is known as the Natana SabM 
or simply as Sabha. The most important of these Sabhas 
is that at Chidambaram ' (Ibid., p. 229). The Nadanta 
dance mode of Siva Nataraja shows him with his right leg 
firmly planted on the back of the wriggling Muyalaka 
(Apsmarapurusa, the evil personified), his left leg raised 
high up in a slant, his front left hand in the dola- or gaja-hasta 
pose pointing to the raised foot, the front right band in the 

1 Some of thorn have been (teembed and illustrated by Bao fop cit T 
Vol. IT, pp. ff. and Pis. IjXBIjXX). 106 kinds of dances cawed on either 
side of a yapura in the Chidambaram temple of Xataraja correspond to a great 
extent with the 108 dance-modes as described by Bharata in his Natyafantra. 
Manomohan Ghosh has brought out an authoritative English translation of this 
work with an introduction and some notes (Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1952), 
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abhaya pose, the back right and left hands carrying a kettle¬ 
drum and a ball of fire respectively; the whole composition 
is placed on a well-decorated pedestal where the ends of the 
circular or elliptical prabha (tiruvasi in Tamil) meet. The 
Tamil text called Unniai-vi/akkam explains the sym¬ 
bolism underlying this cosmic dance of the great god in 
this manner: “ Creation arises from the drum : protection 
proceeds from the hand of hope (the abhaya pose in the 
front right one): from fire proceeds destruction : the foot held 
aloft gives mukti ”. 1 2 Thus, in a way it practically 
embraces all the five-fold activities of the Lord, (paflcakrtyas 
mentioned above), the tiruvasi round him symbolising the 
act of obscuration (tirobhara). The French savant Remain 
Roll and describes it as an example of supreme synthesis. 
“ AH is harmonised. All the forces of life are grouped like 
a forest, whose thousand waving arms are led by Nataraja, 
the master of dance. Everything has its place, every being 
has its function, and all take part in the divine concert, 
their different voices, and their very dissonances creating, in 
the phrase of Heraclitus, a most beautiful harmony ”. 3 

Five varieties of dancing images of Siva, all in stone, 
are illustrated here. With one exception, they hail from 
the south. PL XXXIV, Fig. 4, follows in general outline 
the bronze Nataraja type ; it is a stone sculpture and has 
some additional details. Four figurines are carved on the 
pedestal, among whom an emaciated goddess (CamundT) and 
Ganapati can be recognised; a miniature figure of the eight¬ 
armed dancing goddess can be seen in the right side of the 
god balanced by another such figure of a male deity in the 
left; there are faint traces of flying and other figurines on 
the upper part of the prabha. As the material is stone, the 
raised leg is made to rest on a slender stone projection, for 
its safety. The ecstasy of the divine danger has been very 
beautifully portrayed by the Chola artist of Gangaikonda- 

1 A* 3L Coomaraswamy has quoted this passage in Ins Dance of Sira 
(p. B7)* where he explains the sublime ideology underlying Ibis noble art creation. 

2 Holland's deep appreciation of this sublime art motif was noticed by 
me in Introducing India, Fart I (Asiatic Society), p. 20, 
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cholapuram. Tlie eight-armed Siva dancing in a different 
mode which is called Katisama by Ran on the authority of 
Bharata’s Natyasa&tm is reproduced in Pi. XXXVII, Fig. 1. 
The relief hails from Ellora, and depicts in a characteristic 
manner the sublime concentration of the deity even while 
engaged in the rhythmic movement of dance; watchful, figures 
clustering round him in awe-struck wonder heighten the 
whole effect of the composition. A comparison of this 
figure with the sixteen-armed Nrtvamurti of the god hailing 
from Badami, Gave No. 1 (PI. XXXVI, Fig. i l), emphasises 
the following traits of the latter. The divine body in the 
atibhaiiga pose of a peculiar dance-mode described by Rao 
as. Gat.ura bears the stamp of extreme exaggeration in the 
matter of its numerous arms flung on all sides, the hands 
holding different weapons or objects, or showing different 
poses; but the facial expression never loses its serenity of 
deep concentration. Only three attendants are shown on 
the lower part of the relief (the upper part is broken), the 
bull Nandi standing calmly on the left, the right side being 
occupied by standing (Janesn and a seated figure playing on 
two drums; the numerous attendants in the Ellora figure 
mentioned above are to some extent counterbalanced in this 
relief by the display of the gyrating arms. It should he 
noted here that in both these reliefs, there is no wriggling 
Apasmarapurusa beneath the legs of the god. Compared 
with these two sublime art-creations of the 6th and the 8th 
centuries A.I). (the Badami figure is of the 6th, while the 
Ellora one is of the 8th century A.I).), the Nrtyamurti of 
Siva reproduced in PI. XXXVII, Fig. 2, shows elaborate 
ornamentation; there are many accessory figures on the 
lower part of the composition. The ten-armed god, almost 
fully shown in the round, dances on the prostrate figure of 
the Apasmarapurusa with a six-armed deity playing on 
musical instruments on the extreme left, and CarvatT and 
her attendants watching the dance from the extreme right; 
miniature figures of dancing Ganesn and the emaciated 
goddess can be recognised on the right and the left. The 
ends of the extremely ornate trefoil torann with a small 


catiopy ut the middle hanging from the grinning klrttimukhd 
over the head of the central deity come out of the open- 
mouthed makaras on either side; there are delicately carved 
miniature shrines above these makaras containing seated 
deities, and dancing ktcakas singing and playing on musical 
instruments inside ornamental scroll beneath the whole com¬ 
position. It should be noted that this Siva Nataraja is the 
central piece of a big rectangular relief having on its either 
side the ornate figures of Brahma and Yisnu. The sculp¬ 
ture hails from Hampi (it is now in the National Museum, 
Delhi) and stands in a way at the threshold of the later 
highly ornamental schools of carving. There is no doubt 
that the severe and sublime grandeur of the other three south 
Indian stone reliefs, just discussed, are absent in this sculp¬ 
ture, but the extreme delicacy and gracefulness of its 
carving cannot. hut evoke our great admiration for the 
artistic skill of the sculptor. The early mediaeval artists 
of Bengal, on the other hand, evolved a very strikingly 
original type of Siva Nataraja. It shows the ten-armed god 
dancing on the back of the hull Nandi who looks at his lord 
with his head turned upwards (dccaviksanatatparah) and 
has one each of his front and hind legs raised as if he him¬ 
self is also engaged in the very act of dancing; the two 
consorts of Siva, Parvatl and Gahgfi, stand gracefully on 
their respective mounts (a lion and a makara) on the right 
and left, miniature figures of Devas, Nagas and Ganas 
appeai on the pmbharati and the plihihn, in the role of the 
adoring onlookers of the divine dance. This description is 
based on the Nataraja found at Sankarbandha (Munsiganj, 
Dacca) and now in the Dacca Museum. It is one of the 
finest sculptures of Eastern India and seems to follow to 
some extent the description of Nataraja given in chapter 259 
of the Matsyapurana (PL XXXYII, Pig. 3). 1 

The Ardhanarlsvara and Haryardha images of Siva 
fall also under the category of those that do not illustrate any 

1 For a very inferior copy of this image-type* see A.S.LA.M*, 1930-34. 
PL CL, Fig. c* ■ it is a stone sculpture of llie 1 lth-12lh century A.D. found at 
Gov in d spur in Use district of Twenty -four Pcrganas, West Bengal. 
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particular mythology and belong to the sauniya aspect of the 
god. But at the same time they characterise the idea of 
cult syncretism in a very interesting manner. This aspect 
of these forms of Siva will be treated in section II of the 
next Chapter (XII) of this book, where a few mediaeval 
reliefs illustrating them will be reproduced awl described. 
It will be of interest in this connection to study one of the 
most well-known and oft-reproduced sculptures of Elephant a 
(Bombay) and ascertain its real nature. This early mediae¬ 
val relief of gigantic proportions carved with exquisite 
artistic skill on the surface of the back wall of the cave facing 
its entrance door was usually described as Trimurti by 
earlier scholars. It shows a bust containing three faces, the 
central and right faces being placid in form, the left one 
being of a terrific character. The first two were tacitly 
assumed by previous scholars to stand for Visnu and Brahma, 
while the last for Budra-Siva; the composite icon illus¬ 
trated, according to this view, the idea underlying the 
Brahmanieai Triad. But this interpretation was rightly 
challenged by Gopinath Rao who suggested that it represent¬ 
ed really an aspect of the god Siva himself. But his 
description of it as Mahesamurti of Siva is not also quite 
correct (op. cit. r A 7 ol. IT, pp. 382-85, PI. CXYII). Stella 
Kramrisch appears to have accepted Rao’s identification, 
though she described it as ' the Mabadeva of Elephanta 
Island with Dvarapalas ’ ; the central, right and left faces 
were named by her as Tatpumsa, Vamadeva and Aghora 
respectively (Ancient India, No. II, 1946, pp. 4-8, Pis. 
I-VII). But none of these scholars appears to have under¬ 
stood the real nature of the face on the right, which is 
undoubtedly feminine in character. A'careful study of the 
reproduction given in this hook (PI. XL, Fig. 1) will con¬ 
vince any one that the demure and downcast eyes with the 
finely drawn brows, the distinct pout of the lower dip, the 
receding chin, the jewelled curls tastefully arranged on the 
forehead and other features not only differentiate it from 
the other two faces, but also characterise it as the face oF a 
female figure. This suggestion is further substantiated by 
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a sculpture of about the same age hailing from Padhvli 
(Madhya Bharat, now in the Gwalior Museum) which is 
also reproduced here (PL XXXIX, Pig. 3). It also 
represents a three-faced bust, the placid central face and the 
terrific right face being masculine in character, the face on 
the left being feminine (the order of the arrangement of 
the faces in this relief is thus a little different from that of 
the Elephants sculpture). The female face on the left is 
characterised by the peculiar hair-arrangement on its head, 
the tiny lotuses on the lower part of its coiffure, the parti¬ 
cular ear-rings, the mirror in the hand associated with this 
Face and other features. Thus, some at least of these three¬ 
faced sculptures of the early mediaeval times (another such 
relief from Madhya Bharat is also in the collection of the same 
Museum) really represent a composite form of Siva where his 
two aspects, saumya and ghora, are combined with his Sakti 
Uma. Reference has already been made to the Ma hUbharata 
passage emphasising his two tan lift (forms), ■fil'd and ghora, 
and ancient and mediaeval poets like Kalidasa and others 
never failed to refer to the primaeval divine parents ol the uni¬ 
verse in one breath (jayutah pitarau.. .Pdrvatt-Pavamc^vaTau, 
Raghuvamia, T, I). This idea about the composite aspect 
of Siva seems to have spread beyond India in fairly early 
times, for at least one of the painted wooden panels found 
at Dandan-uiliq in Khotan represents the three-faced Siva 
seated on his bull mount (here two bulls), the central being 
placid, the proper right one feminine, and the proper left 
terrific. 1 It should be noted that the so-called' Trimurti 
which seems to have been the central image of the cave- 
shrine at Elephanta is flanked on the proper right and proper 
left by the figures of ArdhanarTsvara and Gangadhara aspects 
of the god. 

It is time now to notice briefly a few Saiva composite 
reliefs of the mediaeval period, which illustrate in -a way 

l Stein, Ancient Khotan, Vol. I, p. 279, ami Vol. IT, PI. LX; Stein 
describes flic two side faces in this way : ' Rigl't Proper, three quarter to right, 
effeminate, white, black hair, simple jewelled diadem. Left Proper, grotesque 
head, ferocious, dark flesh, eyeballs white, eyebrows thick and Mack, large mouth 

open \ 
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some tenets of tlie Aga manta Saivas and the Suddha Saivas. 
A-brief reference to the tenets has already been made in the 
earlier part ot this chapter, a fairly elaborate account of 
which has been given by Oopinath Eao (op cit, Yol. II, 
Pp. 361-70), Two such reliefs only can be noticed here for 
exigencies of space, one hailing from the extreme east of 
India, the other from the extreme west. PL XI,, Fig. 3, de¬ 
picts a ten-armed and five-faced figure (three of the faces are 
distinct in the reproduction) of SadaSivamurti of Siva seated 
in padvwsana on a double-petalied lotus on a tiered pancaraiha 
pedestal; the front right and left hands show poses not 
clearly recognisable, while the additional ones are shown 
holding either Saiva emblems or weapous (one of the right 
hands is in the varadamudra with a lotus mark on the palm); 
the miniature figures of one male and one female attendant 
are shown seated on either side of the god, and it is curious 
that the forepart of an elephant and two lions in profile are 
carved on three frontal facets of the top tier of the pedestal 
(the image is in the Bajshahi Museum). The five faces 
primarily represent the five aspects of Siva, which are 
Sadyojatn, Yamadeva, Aghora, Tntpuriisa and Tsana, which 
in their turn are associated with tivo different Sadasivatattvas 
or 8ftdakh\as known as Sivusildakhva, Amurttasadakhya, 
Miirttasadfikhya, Kartrsadakhya and Kannasadakhya. The 
csoterism of the Sadfisivatattva, to symbolise which these 
icons were made, is not dearly understandable from the 
images themselves, but their Agamic description is partly 
followed in these sculptures; The Sena kings of Bengal, 
whose ancestors [tailed from the south (Karnata country), were 
devout worshippers of this aspect of the god, and they used 
the figure of their chosen deity as their seal-device." The 
several SadaSiva images of Southern India, which have been 
illustrated by Rao, are not very different from this 12th 
centurY A.D. -relief illustrated here. 1 The other relief 

> Iiao. q/j. fit;. Yol. TI, Pis. cxni, I amt 2 , CXV. The ' brick in 
mortar ' MabasadBiimniirti from Vaithisvarankoyil (Tunjorc District), illustrated 
by bim in PI. CXIV, Fig. 2. is a curious 25-headed am! 50-armed figure scaled in 
ardhaparyahH pose; the lieads aro arranged in .5 rows or tiers of ft* 7 t 0 3 1 
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which was accidentally recovered some years ago in course 
of foundation excavations at Parol, a suburb of Bombay, has 
still remained au iconograpliic enigma. The curious com¬ 
position shows a conglomeration of figures virtually in three 
rows, one vertical, and two other partly horizontal and 
partly parallel rows of 6 emanatory figures, all primarily 
and secondarily emanating from the full-length standing 
figure in the centre of the lower half of the relief. All the 
figures are two-armed, except the topmost one which seems 
to have four or more arms. The objects in most of their 
hands are indistinct, though the right hands ot almost all of 
them are shown in the abhayamtidra. The elaborate jata- 
bharas on the head of all, and their general features appear 
to characterise the relief as Saiva, and they may individually 
stand for the Mantresvaras or the * lords of the Saiva 


each. The Sadasiva and Mahasadiigivaniurtis of Siva are supposed to illustrate 
in an esoteric manner * the whole philosophy of Lhe Suddha-Saiva School of 
Saiv-ism The SaivasiJdhantina speak of 3 (oftons, Siva. Sadasiva and Mahe£a, 
representing the niskata (' subtle ‘ formless '), mkala-nhkaUi (utMla-suhtma or 
■ having body or form and at the same time formless ’) and sakala Isihula, 
' embodied ’ ‘ concrete ') of the god. In the very beginning of pure creation 
{tuddhasTsti), five Saktis emanate from the nifkola aspect of the god in ' a chain 
of succession '; from Siva emerges Parasakti tSantyatitasakti), front this Adisakti 
(Sautisakti), from it Icchasakt'i (Vidyadakti), from the preceding one Jfiana- 
sskti (Pratisthasakti) and from the last KriySaakti (NivrUisakti). From these 
five Saktis evolve in order five tat/ras or Sadakhijas, viz., the first Sadadivatattva 
or Sivasadabhya, the second Sadasivatattva or Amurttasadakhva, the third Snda- 
sivatattva or the Murttasadakbya, the fourth Sadaiivatattva, the Kartrsadakhya 
and the fifth SadaSivatattva, the Karmasadakhya. These five Sadftkhyas corres- 
pond in a manner to the five divine forms or aspects known as Yamadeva, 
Tatpurusa, Aghora, Sadyojata end Isanti which are also collectively known as 
l’aficabrahmas (Kanadayah). The 28 Saiva Aganias (KamikBgama and others) are 
said to have been proclaimed in four groups of five and one group of eight from 
these ‘ faces ’ of the god (SadyojSta; Yamadeva and others typify the * five 1 faces *, 
or really ‘ four 1 for the ‘ I sin a face ’ is Invisible, of a Catumiulcha Sivalinga). 
From the fifth or Karinasisdikhya is evolved the Mahesampirti of 8tva, which is 
the fountain-head of all"the various Idlamiirtfs of the god. The latter have been 
enumerated by liao as 25, and contain the names of most of the urjra and saumpo 
types o‘ Saiva images (Rao, op. cil., Vol. H, pp. 361-70). 

Reference may be made in this connection to Haridas Mitra’s elaborate 
erlicle on ‘Badaeva Worship iu Bengal’ (J.It.A.S.B., N.S.. Vol. XXIX, 1033. 
pp. 171-254, pis. 13-18), 
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Mantra-formulae ’ described in the Saiva Agamas (PI. XLI, 

Pig. I). 1 

Reference may now be made to the representation of 
LakulTSa, the 28th incarnation of Siva according to some of 
the Puranas, who was the systematiser or organiser of the 
Pasupata doctrine. The figures of LakulTsa of the mediae¬ 
val period are very common in Western and Eastern India. 
One of his earliest representations was recognised by D. R. 
Bhandarkar in the inscribed pilaster found at Mathura, in 
the lower part of which is carved a two-armed and three-eyed 
standing figure, with a club in his right hand and an indis¬ 
tinct object (probably a kapala) in the left, and the sex mark 
shown beneath the diaphanous drapery. The inscription is 
of the time of Chandragupta II, and furnishes us with proofs 
about the authenticity of LakulTsa tradition and his approxi¬ 
mate date (c. 2nd century A.D.). 2 3 Two mediaeval reliefs 
of Lakulisa are illustrated here, both hailing from Orissa; 
they belong to the early mediaeval period (9th-10th century 
A.D.), the first one being earlier of the two. PI. XL, 
Fig. 4, reproduces a two-armed ithyphallic Lakulisa (now 
in the collection of the Asutosh Museum) seated under a 
miniature trefoil arch in vaddhapadmasana on a doublc- 
petalled lotus seat; his right arm is broken, his left hand 
holds a stout club resting against his left shoulder. The 
two miniature slightly pot-bellied figures seated by his side 
may stand for two of his four direct disciples. The other 
figure. (PI. XXXIX, Pig. 1) is the central piece of the 

I The five formulas or Mantras are mentioned in the Taittirlya .iramjaka 

fX, 43-7) and in the Mahanarsyanlya UpanUad, 17. These are also associated by 
the commentator with the five aspects {Sadyojata, Vamadeva and others) of Siva. 
If the Parel relief is explained thus, fiv e only of the emanating figures may be 
connected with these five forme, the main figure then may represent Siva 
Mantreivara. and the remaining one on the top may represent Mahedvara aspect 
of the god. But this is only a tentative suggestion made on the basis of the 
characterisation of Pati, i.c., Siva as given in some Saiva Agamas (11. G, Bhandarkar 
op * eft., p. 124). 

3 Epigrapkia Indica, Vol. XXI, p. 8. The pilaster with the figure of 
LakullSa is published in A.S.I.A.R., 1930-34. PI. CXX (c). The present writer 
has attempted to prove that LakuliiSa (1st half of the 2nd century A.D.) was 
really the systematiser, not the real founder, of the PBiupata cult; of. Proceeding '» 
of the Jaipur Session of the Indian History Congress f pp. 32 ff. 
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Lakulisa niche in the SomeSvara temple at Mukhalingam. 
The four-armed ithyphallic god is shown seated in a similar 
pose on a double-petalled lotus poised on its stick-like stalk, 
on either side of which are shown four bearded sages as if 
engaged in dispute (these four may stand for the four imme¬ 
diate disciples of Lakulisa, KuSika, Mitra, Garga and 
Kaurusya). His two front hands are shown in the dhanm- 
cakra mudrd, while the back right and left hands hold a 
rosary and a trident; the club, his special cognisance (he is 
also known as Lakutapanlsa, i.c., ‘ the lord with a club in 
his hand ’), is shown encircled by his left front arm. These 
two sculptures are representative of the eastern type of 
Lakull&i figures, some of which are reminiscent in a w r ay 
of the Buddha figure in the relief composition depicting the 
‘ Great Miracle of SravastT ’ (cf. my observations on the 
SiSiresvara temple relief of Lakulisa, supra, p. 6). It may 
be noted here that the cult of 8iva-LakulIsa was well pre¬ 
valent in Orissa and Bengal (one of the early mediaeval 
temples in the Begunia group contain a tiny figure of 
Lakull&i), and in Western India where Lakulisa flourished. 

It will now be necessary to take into account a few' of 
the Saiva reliefs of the ugra variety, belonging to the mediae¬ 
val period which do not illustrate any particular story. One 
of the finest Bhairava figures hailing from Khiching and 
belonging to the early mediaeval period shows the many¬ 
armed deity standing in a dvibhahga pose on a double- 
petalled lotus attended on either side by a male and a female 
attendant standing gracefully. The divine face with its 
staring eyes and open mouth showing fangs is moustached 
and bearded, and the head is adorned with well-arranged 
rows of jatSs. Most of the hands are broken, but two of 
the emblems held by them, a kettle-drum and a trident, are 
clearly recognisable; the body of the god is tastefully 
decorated with a few ornaments, and the general treatment 
of the sculpture appears to show that the artist in a very- 
skilful way wanted to emphasise the innate pacific character 
of this terrific aspect of the god (PI. XXXA , Fig. 3). If 
we compare this graceful creation of the Orissan artist with 

61-1854 B. 
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the many-armed Bhairava in the Asutosh Museum of the 
late mediaeval period, reproduced in the same plate (Pig. 4), 
hailing from North Bengal, we cannot but realise the great 
ideological difference in representing the same concept by 
two different artists of Eastern India. The face of the dire 
god is unfortunately damaged, but the many weapons of 
destruction held by some of his far-flung arms, the sfda held 
by his front right hand piercing the breast of the supine 
figure on which he stands in the aliilka pose, the miniature 
figures of the two uncouth attendants, one a plump and pot¬ 
bellied male and the other a lean and emaciated female, in 
swiftly moving atibhanga pose on either side, the long 
garland made up of skull and bone, etc.,—all these features 
help to create an atmosphere of unmitigated terror. With 
these two sculptures may be studied the four-armed figure 
of Batuka Bhairava accompanied by a dog reproduced in 
figure 1 of the same plate. The youthful god wearing a 
skull-garland and a skull-girdle advances to left with his 
dog licking at the severed head held by his front right hand, 
his three other hands holding a sword, a bell and a trident. 
Though the artist’s attempt to emphasise the terrific aspect 
of the god seems to he a hit half-hearted here, yet this very 
late sculpture hailing from Banaras has got a character of 
its own. 

Many are the image types of Siva bearing such names 
as Aghora, Raudra-Pasupata, Ylrabhadra, Virupaksa, etc., 
which belong to this group, as their names indicate their 
terrific nature; not all of them, however, are fearful in out¬ 
ward appearance. Those Ylrabhadra reliefs which are shown 
as guardians of the Divine Mothers (Sapta Matrkas) are 
usually placid in character. One such very well-carved image, 
reproduced here (PI. XXY, Fig. 2), hails from Puri (itis one 
of the image groups, the Matrkas and their guardians, 
Ylrabhadra and Ganesa, placed on the- bank of the 
Markandeya tank there). The ithyphallic four-armed god 
is seated in lalitaksepa pose with his mount beneath the seat; 
his left hands are broken, the front right hand appears to 
handle the stamp of a vJna, the greater part of which is 
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broken, but tlie other end of which seems to be present near 
his left shoulder. If it were a rinu, then the fearful guardian 
of the Mothers is shown here iu the aspect of the Ylnadhara- 
Daksinamurti of Siva (this relief is also noted earlier in 
connection with the Ymadhara-Daksinamurti of the god). 
Eankalamurti reliefs of Siva mostly hail from south India 
and they have been elaborately described by Gopinatb Rao 
in his book. 1 Notice here need be taken only ot one ot the 
placid image types which is secondarily associated with this 
dire aspect of the god. It may be noted here that a story 
seems to underlie it, but the mythological association is not 
very pronounced. This is the Bhiksatanamurti, assuming 
which form the god begged for food and received it from his 
consort on one occasion. One such relief, reproduced heie 
(PI, XXXII, Fig. '2), belongs to the BrluulTsvara temple, 
Tanjore, and is one of the best examples of Chola art. 
The four-armed youthful god stands nude in graceful 
obhuiiga pose in the central niche, holding a skull-cup (the 
begging bowl) in his front left hand, with a staff held b; the 
back left shown stretched across his shoulders; the objects 
held by the two right hands are not distinct; the deer (mrgta) 
frisks upward in his right, and a dwarf (a (Jana) is shown 
half-length carrying a bowl over his head. In the side niche 
on the right ParvatT is shown advancing to offer food to her 
lord, while an assemblage of dwarfish (Janas appears on the 
other side. The big jatabkara on the head, and the bell tied to 
Ids right leg should be specially noted here, the latter trait em¬ 
phasising in a way the belief that the god was outside the pale 
of orthodox Yedism. 2 This fine sculpture seems to be a 
combination of Kartkala- and Bbiksatana-murtis of Siva, for 
the staff (kahkaladanda) laid across the shoulders is a 


i For a detailed account of Kankalamurti, cj. Eao. op. e»., pp. 295-305, 
Pis LXXXn-LXXXV. For the various types ot Bbsiravamurti and Virabhadra- 
muHi which cannot be- discussed here for want of space e/. Rao, Ih«L, pp. IT - 
Zl plates. Other ghora types of Saiva icons, illustrating some atory have been 

discussed bv Rao in the same section ([pp. 18S-202). 

a It was still recently th e custom in some parts o£ Southern India to 
enforce the untouchables (the Canvas or the Panamas) to sound a hell (sometimes 
the bells were tied to their legal in order to announce them approach near agrahara, 
inhabited by the Hindus of the four upper castes. 
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characteristic feature of the former. Rao says that this staff, 
which had the hones of Brahma and Yisvaksena killed by 
Siva tied round its top and for which sin of Brahmahatya 
(Brahmanicide, Yisvaksena the gate-keeper of Yisnu was 
also a Brahman) he had to undertake expiatory wandering 
begging his food, is not to he shown in his Bhiksatana aspect 
(op. cit., Vol. II, p. 306). He has rightly noted that these 
images of Siva are only to be found in the south of India. 
But the clay images of Annapurna worshipped in Bengal 
in the month of Caitra (Marcli-April) show in their composi¬ 
tion the goddess ladling out food to the nude god begging 
it from his consort. 

It will not be possible lor exigencies of space to study fully 
the many sattmya and ugra types of Saiva images illustrat¬ 
ing particular myths. A few representative reliefs of this 
chaiaeter belonging to these groups will now be' briefly noted 
here. Two of the commonest Anugrahamurtis of Siva, 
mostly hailing from south India arc the Bavananugramurti 
and Candesanugraharnurti. Tlie former is more common 
in the south of India, though north Indian copies of it are 
not absolutely unknown ; the latter, however, is typically 
south Indian mostly hailing from the Chola region. 
Plate XXX^ I, Fig. 1, shows the oft-reproduced Kailasa 
(Elloia) panel which depicts the demon king of Lanka 
making his supreme effort to raise the Kailasa mountain with 
8i\a, l ma and then attendants on it. Inspite of tfie great 
damage which the relief has suffered, it displays in a remark¬ 
able manner the great artistic skill of the sculptor in giving 
so noble and magnificent a shape to the grotesque mytho” 
logical theme. Rene Gronsset observes, Contrasted with 
the subterranean violence of the Titan is the serenity of the 
god, who, with the touch of his toe, steadies the mountain 
and crushes the disturber ’. Comparing this Ellora sculp¬ 
ture with Michael Angelo’s ' last Judgment ’ at the Vatican, 
he remarks, ' In both scenes, so different in so many ways, 
there are unforgettable visions of the cosmic power of the 
Eternal one ’ (The Sum of History, p. 128). In this Indian 
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relief, however, Siva is not presented as 1 a god of justice 
and of vengeance, crushing' the disturber but as a 
bestower of his grace on the demon king by curbing his in¬ 
ordinate pride and presumption, and by putting him in his 
proper place. The Gangaikondacolapuram sculpture repro¬ 
duced here (PI. XXXV, Fig. 5) beautifully illustrates the 
story of the Saiva devotee Vicarasarman who disturbed in 
his worship of the great god by no less a person than bis 
father, Yajnadat-ta, hit him severely without knowing his 
identity. Siva was immensely pleased by Vicarasarman's 
unstinted and one-souled devotion, gave his devotee the name 
of Candesa and made him the chief of the host of his Ganas. 
The four-armed god accompanied by his consort is shown 
here putting a garland round the head of Candesa who is 
offering homage to his master. The loving care of the 
masterful god and the attitude of self-surrender of his 
etentika bhakta are feeli’tfgly depicted with supreme skill 
by the unnamed' Chola artist of the 1st quarter of the eleventh 
century A.D. 

Mediaeval sculptures illustrating the theme of Siva’s 
marriage with T ina, usually described as Kalyanasundara- or 
Vaivahika-iniirti, are found in several parts of India, one of 
the most outstanding examples of which being the Elephanta 
relief, a sublime product of Indian artistic genius. The 
one being reproduced here (PI. XXXVT1I, Fig. T) is another 
well-known relief of a little earlier date (c. 8th century A.D.) 
hailing from Ellora. Siva holding the hand of Parvatl 
(panigrahana, an act obligatory in the Hindu marriage 
ceremony) occupies the centre of the composition with 
Brahma (the. officiating priest) seated before the fire to his 
left, Indra (?) standing behind Brahma, Visnu (the giver 
of the bride) and LaksmI standing behind Parvatl on the 
proper right corner ; in the two parallel rows above are shown 
hovering in the sky on their respective mounts the Dikpalas 
(Varuna on makara, Indra on an elephant, Agni on a ram, 
Y.ama on a buffalo, Vayu on a stag, Isana on a bull and 
Nirrti on a man can be recognised), the Vidyadhara couples, 
the Sadhyas, etc. The artist has chiselled out this crowded 
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composition with great feeling and grace, thus creating a 
noble example of the early mediaeval art of Deccan. The 
other relief, shown here (PI. XV, Fig. 2),' represents the 
theme of Gangadharamurti of Siva in an interesting manner. 
The sculpture hails from the Cfangaikondacolapuram temple ; 
Siva releases Ganga pent up in his matted locks by 
stretching a coil of his jaias with his back right hand, 
while caressing with his front right hand his principal 
consort Uma (the river goddess Ganga became his other 
wife), as if to pacify her jealousy for her co-wife (the expres¬ 
sion and attitude of lima seem to emphasise this). 

Siva as tire great destroyer has been depicted in many 
Indian art creations which illustrate the stories connected 
with his specific acts of destruction. Siva is said to have 
destroyed not only various demons like Gajasura (the 
elephant demon ’)* Tripurasura (the ‘ demon of the three 
fortresses ’), Andhakasura, Jalandhara and otliers, but 
punished also such gods, as Yania (the ‘ god of death ’) for 
his audacity in attempting to take away the life of the young 
sage Markandeya, a great Siva-bhakta, Kama (the *’ god of 
love ’) for his attempts to arouse in his mind feelings of love 
for Uma (Parvatl, the daughter of Himavat, whom he after¬ 
wards married), Narasirnha for his destruction of Hiranya- 
kassipu, the Siva-bhakta Daitya king, etc. These Samhara- 
mfirtis of the god are described in iconographic and other 
texts as Gajasurasamharamurti, Tripurantaka'murti, Andha- 
kasuravadhamurti, Jalandhara vadhamfirti, Kalari m ui't i, 

Kamadaluunt- or Kamantaka-murfci, SurnbhesamOrti, etc. 
Some of the finest mediaeval reliefs represent these motifs, 
and the much mutilated Ellora and Elephanta panels, depict¬ 
ing the Tripu ran taka- and Andhakasuravadba-ntiirtis of Siva, 
reach sublime heights of sculptural art. It will be possible 
here to illustrate only a few among them. The many-armed 
Gajasurasamharamurti, illustrated here (PI. XXXIII, Fig. 2), 
is one of a group of striking reliefs found in different parts 
of India, mostly from the south, and hails from Darasuram. 
It depicts the irate god engaged in a vigorous dance of fierce 
ecstasy on the elephant demon’s head after killing him who 
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hail given so much trouble to ttie Ksis; part of the hide of 
the Asura is spread aloft by the god using it as a sort of 
cover; the Devi stands at the lower right corner as the only 
awe-struck spectator of the divine act of retribution. It may 
be incidentally suggested here that the mythology underlying 
Gajasurasamharamurti might have developed out of the 
epithet krttivasa, i.e., ‘(a god) who has the hide of an 
animal (elephant here, Siva also may use tiger-skin as his 
apparel) for his garment,’—one of the hundred such epithets 
given to Rudra in the $atarudnya. The Cliola bronze in 
the BrhadT4vara temple, Tanjore, reproduced here 

(PL XXXII, Fig. 3) is a striking example of the 
Tripiurantaka aspect of Siva, in which its association with 
the particular mythology is barely suggested by the artist 
with the help of the particular standing pose of the four- 
armed god. The pose is pratyatidha , one adopted by the 
archers, and the front two hands are in the attitude of 
shooting an arrow from the bow, though the weapons are 
not shown. The mythology tells us that Siva killed Tripura 
by these weapons, and the mediaeval artists were faithful 
to this tradition. The back hands carry his usual emblems, 
paraht and mrga (a tiny one), and the god s left leg rests 
on a t-inv malformed figure (probably the Apasmarapurusa). 
The faint smile shown lingering on the beautifully shaped 
face and the well-modelled grace of the whole figure charac¬ 
terise the effortless ease with which the divine act of chastise¬ 
ment was being done by the god. The mythology in this 
case also seems to have had a edic basis. The Kalarimurti 
of Siva reproduced here (PL XXXIIT, Fig. 3) belongs to 
the same temple, Tanjore. It depicts in a characteristic 
manner the theme in three niches, the central one being 
much bigger than the two side ones. Here also the sculptor 
has used the method of bare suggestion, the actual punish¬ 
ment of the god of death being not shown (this is emphasised 
in some Ellora and other reliefs depicting the same theme). 
The niche in the left contains the figure of Yama (the same 
as Kala) rushing forward to take the life of Markandeva, 
while that in the right shows the young sage clinging in 
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great fear to tUe emblem of his god, which lie was worship¬ 
ping at the time. The central niche depicts Siva engaged 
in ecstatic dance evidently after lie lias saved his Bliakta 
by severely punishing Kala for his audacity. The Gangai- 
kondacolapuram temple relief illustrating the Kamadahana 
aspect of the god (PI. XXXIII, Pig. 1) also shows the same 
trait of the artist’s ose of 1 simple suggestiveness Here 
also the theme is worked out in three unequal niches. The 
left one contains the figures of Kamadeva who assures his 
wife Rati clinging to him in fear and wonder (her left hand 
is in the vismayafiasta pose) with his head inverted; the right 
one contains the figures of Parvatl and her attendant 
diffidently approaching Siva with their hands in the 
anjalimudra. The god is shown in the central niche seated 
in the lalitfikscpa pose (that he is not depicted in Yoga Sana 
suggests that he lias been already disturbed in the act of his 
dhyanaijoga) and is about to burn the god of love with a 
glance ; but the serene contemplative look on the face of the 
god seems to show that the sculptor has intended here to 
present the god just before he bad burnt Kama to ashes by 
his angry look. It should be noted that in all the three 
sculptures just described, the individual Chola artists 
responsible for them have emphasised in a very skilful 
manner the central idea of pacifism underlying these destruc¬ 
tive aspects of the great god. This cannot be said about 
the Darasuram; temple relief which depicts the Sarabhe^a- 
miirti of Siva (PI. XXXIV, Fig. 2). The curious chimaera- 
like figures of Siva as Sarabhe&t and Yisnu as Narasimha 
are no doubt carved with great vigour, but the weird and 
grotesque theme lacks any grace and refinement. The reason 
is obvious, for the whole motif owes its origin to the feeling 
of unmitigated sectarian rivalry and bitterness. The 
sculptor faithfully carries out the behest of the rankly sectarian 
Saiva mythmaker, and thus has no scope for producing a 
noble specimen of art. The grotesqueness of the whole relief 
is only very partially relieved by the elegant carving of the 
tiny figures of the human admirers on the top and the pose 
of hapless abandon in which Narasimha is shown. 


The worship of the female principle can be traced in 
India, as in many other ancient countries of the world, to a 
very remote past. Many scholars have suggested that the 
cult of the Mother goddess existed in some form or other 
among the early Indus Valley people. Pottery images of the 
goddess have been found in course of the excavations in 
the sites, and Mackav is of opinion that they * were kept 
almost in every house in the ancient Indus cities, probably 
in a recess or on a bracket on the wall’. 1 The early Indus 
Valley settlers appear also to have worshipped her in her 
aniconic form. Many ‘ ringstones ’ discovered in the sites 
can justifiably be described as cult objects symbolising the 
Mother aspect of the goddess, if they are studied along with 
the phallic objects found there, which symbolised the father 
aspect of the god also worshipped in the Indus \alley. 
Mention has already been made in a previous chaptei of 
this book (supra, pp. 170-73) of the ornamental stone rings 
and discs of the Maurya and Smiga periods, the association 
of which with the cult of the Mother goddess can be suffi¬ 
ciently demonstrated. These very ancient finds can piofit- 
ably be compared with the cobras and yantras of moie 
modern times, which wore utilised by the Saktas in the 
ritualistic worship of the Great Mother. I he nude female 
figures very often shown in these ornamental ringstones 
and 1 discs ’ are almost invariably associated with plants and 
vegetation (sometimes with men and animals), and their 
parallels can be found among both the Indus Valley remains 
and the remains of the Gupta period. On one oblong teira- 
cotta sealing found at Harappa appears a nude female figure 
upside down with legs wide apart and with a plant issuing 
from her womb; an early Gupta terracotta sealing shows a 
goddess with her legs in much the same position, but with a 
lotus issuing from her neck instead of from her womb 
(cf. supra, p. 167). This idea about the association of the 

I Early Ihi>U 3 Oivilitaiiona, 2o;l eJition, p. 54. 
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vegetation with the goddess is very weif worked out in her 
Sakambhan aspect (il / a rha ndcy a purdna , DevTmahatmya, 
91, 48-9). This association is still emphasised in the 
Navapatrika ceremony of the autumnal Durga worship in 
Bengal, which shows that the Devi was in a way the personi¬ 
fication of the vegetation spirit. 1 She is the mother par 
excellence sustaining her children, the men and animals of 
the universe, with food produced from her body. The nuclei 
of some other concepts about the goddess can be traced to the 
prehistoric times (<•/. supra, pp. 166-69), and the early 
stages of the cult of the Sakti seem to go back to this remote 
past. 

Early Yedic ritualism presents to us a different picture. 
More prominence is given here to male deities, and the 
goddesses occupy a comparatively subordinate position. But 
the several female deities found there bring out in a striking 
manner the inner workings of the Yedic seers’ minds. The 
ancient Yedic Rsis assigned importance to such goddesses as 
Aditi, the Divine Mother, 1 sas, the goddess of dawn, PrthivT, 
the mother earth, and lastly Yac, the goddess of speech. 
SarasvatT, primarily a river goddess (it was on the banks of 
this river that the distinctive traits of Yedic culture were 
formulated), Ratri, the goddess personifying a star-lit night, 
Purandhi, Ij& and DhTsana, collectively personifying such 
abstract attributes as abundance and nourishment, were also 
sung in some hymns of the Rgreda. But in the sublime 
conception of Yac outlined in the Devl-sukta (R. V X. 125), 
is to be found one of the greatest and at the same time 
simplest expositions of the concept of divine Energy or 
gakti inherent in everything,—in gods, men and animals, 
nay in the universe itself. This hymn as well as the hymn 
associated with Ratri (R.V., X. 127) came to occupy a Very 

1 The Navapatrika or ‘ nine plants ’ are rambhi (plantain tree) Icacvl 
(Anno colocasia), haridra (turmeric plant), jay anti (barley), bel (wood-apple), dadima 
(pomegranate), a4oka (Jonesia Atoka), tndrta and dhanya (paddy). The particular 
forms of the goddess presiding over the individual plants are Erahniaru, Kalika, 
Durga. KiirttikT, Siva, Raktadantika, Sokarahita, Caimintja and Laksmi respec¬ 
tively; Puraicaryarnova, Pt>. TH (Benares edition, 1901), pp. 1034-35. These nine 
forms of the Devi again can be described as comprising a variety of the Navadurgas. 
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prominent position in the Sakta ritual of subsequent times. 
Thus, the developed Sakti worship of the epic and Puranic 
times was not a little indebted to these goddess concepts, the 
very idea underlying the word sakti being based on the central 
theme of the DevT-siikta, But it is also true that such 
names as Ambikii, t'ma, Durga, Kali, etc., which came to 
designate, singly or collectively, the central figure of the 
Sakta cult, do not occur in the Ryveda. These names, how¬ 
ever, are found in the later Yedic texts. Ambika appears 
first as Rudra’s sister in the Vdjasaneyi Samfiitd, (III. 57) and 
the Taittinya Brdhmana (I. 6 . 10, 4-5), and then as his con¬ 
sort in the Taittinya .ironyaka (X. 18). The goddess is 
invoked in the last-mentioned work as Durga YairocanT, 
KatyayanT and KanyakumarT (X. 1, 7). The Kena b panisad 
(III. 25) refers to Uma HaimavatT as the personified 
Brahinavidya (‘ the knowledge about the Brahman ). Kali 
and KaralT are mentioned in the Mwuiaka l panisad (I. 2, 4) 
as two of the seven tongues of Agni, the others being 
Manojava, Suloliita, Sudhumravarna, Sphulingim and 
Yisvaruel. The number seven is to be noted ; the number 
of the Divine Mothers is usually the same—the Sapta- 
Matrka. Such names of the Devi as BhadrakalT, Bhavanl, 
Durga, etc., are found in the late Yedic works like the 
Sdhkhydyana and Hiranyakcsin Grhyasutras, and in the 
Taittinya Aranyaka. These data prove clearly that some 
features of the cult, existing in a nascent stage in earlier 
times, were gradually taking shape and form of a type well 
familiar in the subsequent period. 

The two Durgastotras in the Mahabhdrata (IV. 0 and 
VI. 23) and the Aryastava in its supplement ( Hariimma , 
III. 3) outline the various constituent elements underlying 
the principal cult picture of the developed Sakta cult*. The 
concept of the composite goddess contained in its various 
elements such as her ‘ mother ’, ‘ daughter and ‘ sistei^ 
aspects, her Yedic Aryan element (cf. her appellations Arya, 
Kau&kf, KatyayanT, i.e., ‘ the Aryan goddess ‘ the goddess 
of the Mika and Katya sage clans ’), and last, but not 
the least, the various non-Aryan strands in her character. 
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The Aryastava says that * she was well worshipped by the 
Savaras, Barbaras, and the Pulindas ’ (Savarair-Barbarai- 
scaiva Pttlindaisca supujita). She is also described in other 
contexts as Aparna (‘ not even covered with a leaf garment 
i.e., ‘ mule ’), Nagna-Savaii (‘ the naked Savara woman ’) 
and Parna-SavarT (* the leaf-clad Savara woman ’—this is 
the designation of a Yajrayaha goddess). The Durgastotras 
also characterise the goddess as the great saviour who, being 
prayed to, delivers men from such terrors as captivity, wilder¬ 
ness, drowning, harassment by robbers, great forests, etc. 
It may be mentioned incidentally that the Mahiiyana Buddhist 
goddess Tara is conceived as saving hen votaries from 
eight great terrors ’ (astamahabhaija) t among which those 
mentioned above are included (mediaeval images of Tara 
from Southern and Eastern India are known in which these 
mahabhayas are illustrated in the prabhavali). The 
Mahdbhdrata, thus, gives us a very interesting idea about 
the composite character of the cult and the cult icon. The 
Rama yarn is, however, less indicative of the prevalence of 
Sakti worship in India, but the comparative paucity of any 
clear mention of the worship of the Devi here does not indi¬ 
cate anything about the existence of the cult duri ng its period 
of composition. 1 

Some of the early authoritative Puranas, however, full}' 
compensate the paucity of reference to the Sakta cult in the 
lesser epic. The Dcvimahatmya section of the Markandeya- 
purana contains the most representative and important of 
the Puranic characterisations of the cult picture. The various 
DevTstutis there (Brahma-stuti, Sakradi-stuti, Narayapi- 
Stuti, etc.), reveal in a striking manner some of the multi¬ 
farious strands that contributed to the formation of the 
concept about the composite cult goddess. The last couplet 
of the NafayanT-stuti (Ch. 91), which says that the goddess 

1 The original Ramatjana does not mention Ibe worship of the tJcvi by 
Rama when he was in some difficulty about killing Havana. In the 106th san'a 
of the YtiddhabSnda (canto VI) there, the aage Agastya advises Rama to recite the 
Xdityahrdaya. n *f«o«t to propitiate the Sim God. and after reciting it thrice. th» 
hero could kill the demon. It is only in the Bengali RSmSyatin by Krttivasa, 
that the worship of the Sun is replaced by the worship of Dnrga. 
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will as often incarnate herself and kill the enemies of the 
gods as tiie Danavas will cause obstacles and distress to 
them,' distinctly reminds us of the ideology behind the 
divine incarnation (Avataravada) explained in the first few 
verses of the fourth chapter of the Bhagavadyita. The stutis 
again express in a characteristic manner the ideas about the 
divine power and energy centering round the Devi, that are 
so beautifully emphasised in the two great hymns of the 
Ftgceda , the Dcvlsukta and the Katrisukta. These verses 
of the Furanas again lay stress upon the various constituent 
elements that collectively make up the form of the great 
composite goddess, the central deity of the Sakti cult. The 
first part of the 8*2nd chapter of the Mdrkandeyapurdna also 
shows in a characteristic manner how the great goddess came 
out from the accumulated fury not only of Visnu, Siva and 
Brahma, but also of many other gods of the Brahmanic 
pantheon, when the gods were defeated in the'beginning by 
Mahisasura and his retinue (1-18; the last couplet reads: 
Tatah samastadevamm tejorasisamudbhardm I Tam vilokya 
mudam pmpuramam Mahisarditah). 

The Mother aspect of the Devi is very clearly emphasised 
in the Jaganmata or Jagadamba concept so well developed 
in the Purauic Durgastutis, and the Vedantins concept of 
Maya also forms a characteristic trait of the goddess as the 
Mahamaya, or 4 Great Maya \ The Samkliya theory of 
Purusa and Prakrti is also idealised in the system of the 
Saktas in which Siva representing the former (Purusa) 
always remains passive, while the great Devi, endowed with 
dynamic activities, symbolises Prakrti. All these and many 
other abstract ideologies gradually came to be symbolised by 
the Devi, the supreme deity of the Saktas, who resides in 
the macrocosm as well as in the microcosm. The Saktas 
believe in the KundalinT Sakti, inherent but dormant in man, 
which has to be awakened through various yogic and other 
processes and raised by stages from Muladhara, the lowest 
Ivins cakra in the human body to the highest of the cobras 

i lUhattj yttda i fads badha d&mwttha bhavhyati i Trnfa tatldvaltTijahatu 
ka ristj dmtja risa mk-sa y a m 1] 
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there, the Sahasrara or the Ajnacakrathis process of 
rousing the KundalinI 8akti and carrying it to the highest 
cognitive centre of the human body is known to the Saktas 
as Satcakrabheda, and presupposes'the difficult and sustained 
efforts of a Tantric Sadhaka who, if successful in his efforts, 
is blessed with the beatific vision of the Devi, and attains 
salvation. It must be said, however, that this and other 
esoteric tenets of the Saktas took time to attain full develop¬ 
ment, and none of the extant Tantric texts that expounds 
these doctrines appear to go beyond the early mediaeval period. 

Faint traces of Tantricism, however, can be found in 
the texts and inscriptions of the Gupta period, if not earlier. 
The very word tantra occurs in an inscription of the first 
.quarter of the fifth century A.D. found in the village of 
Gangdhar (Jhalwar, Madhya Bharat). In lines ‘22-3 of it, 
mention is made of the erection of ‘ the very terrible abode 
of the (Divine Mothers), filled full of Dakinis, .... who stir 
up the very oceans with the mighty wind rising from the 
Tantric rites of their religion.’ 1 * 3 Reference has already 
been made in Chapter VI of this book to the significance of 
the word mmdulakrama occurring in the 58th chapter of the 
Brhatsamhita, and the persons, well versed in the mandala- 
kratm, entitled to instal the images of the Divine Mothers, 
might have been Tantric Sakti-worshippers (supra, p. 230). 
It has also been incidentally mentioned earlier in this book 
(supra, pp. 83-4) that the concept about the SaktipTtbas was 
well known in the 7th century A.D., for it did not fail to 
attract the notice of the keenly observant Chinese traveller 
Hiuen Tsang. The famous story of Daksa’s sacrifice as 
narrated in the Great Epic may not be very old, but the 
fntha idea which grew out of it was clearly based on the 


1 The cakras are usually known as Huladhiira, SvadlusthaUa, Ma^ipura, 
Anahata, Vi&iddka, Xjiiacakra or Sahasrara located respectively in th e anal region, 
the region just above the sex organ, the navel, the heart, the throat and the 

brain or the forehead of the human body, 

3 VoL HI, p, 78, The loyal minister Mayuraksaka appears to 

have had some knowledge about the ritualism connected with the worship of the 
Divine Mothers, as reference to the BSkinls and the terrific Tantric rites in the 
inscription proves. 
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Tantric concept of the intimate association of Sakti with 
Bhairava, the terrific aspect of Siva. 1 The Tlrthayatra 
section of the Mahabharata (Yanaparva) refers to three Sakti 
Pithas associated with the Yoni and. Stana of the goddess. 
Kumlas or sacred tanks are also their invariable adjuncts, and 
two Yonikundas (one situated at Bhlmasthana beyond 
Pancanada, and the other on a hill called Udyatparvata), and 
one Stanakunda on a peak known as Gaurilikhara (possibly 
in the Gauhati region) are mentioned there.® The Mahtt- 
mayurl, a Sanskrit Buddhist text composed in the early 
centuries, of the Christian era, possibly also refers to the 
shrine of BhTma under the name of BhTsana and to that of 
her consort as Sivabhadra in the extreme north-west of India 
(Journal Asiatique, Vo). XV, 1915, p. 370). 

In the mediaeval period Tantrieism associated with 
Brahmanical Hinduism as well as Mahayana or Yajrayana 
forms of Buddhism attained full development in India, the 
cult being specially predominant in Eastern India. Sakti 
worship was also popular among many Hindus of the extreme 
south-west of India, and tradition says tlmt Samkaracarya, 
the greatest exponent of Advaitavada, was at heart a wor¬ 
shipper of the goddess. He is said to have composed in her 
honour the famous Tantric text Saundaryalahan, and an 
authoritative commentary on the ' One Thousand Names of 
Lalita ’ ( Lalitasahasmmma ). It will not be possible here 
to give even a very brief account of the tenets of the 
developed &akti cult which were expounded in the various 
extant Tantric texts of the late mediaeval period. But a 

i The mythology about Sail, the daughter of Daksa-Prajapati and the 
first wife of Rmira-Siva. is closely connected with the ideology behind the ptf/io 
concept. Salt went uninvited to attend the sacrifice being performed by her 
father, and died there on hearing him abuse her husband. At this Siva destroyed 
Daksa’s sacrifice, severely punished him and his invited guests, and began to 
roani aimlessly with the corpse of his wife on his shoulders out of sheer grief for his 
beloved. Visnu just to cure Siva of this obsession of grief cut up Satis 
body with his cokra and bad the limbs scattered over different lands. The places 
where these severed limbs of SatT fell became SaktipTthas, and such was the 
great love of Siva for his dear wife that he, assumng the forms of so many 
TShairavas, settled in their vicinity to keep a watch over the parts of his consort's 
body. The chief objects of worship in these pithas were mainly aniconic. 

3 P, C, Sircar, ' Saktipithas J.R.A.S.D., Letters, Voi. XIV, pp. 8 0, 
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brief reference may be made here to the real nature of tbe 
Devi as explained in tbe PevTmahatinya and its six limbs 
(sadmgas), tbe Devlkavaea, the PevTkilaka, tbe Argalastotra, 
and especially the three Rahasyas—Pradhanika-, Yaikrtika- 
and Miirti-rahasyas. It is needless to say that all these six 
limbs were comjwsed in course of time, sometime after the 
original CandT portion of the Marlmndeyapiimna had been 
written. It is interesting to note, however, that these texts 
collectively give us an idea about some of the image-types of 
tbe goddess in tbe Gupta and post-Gupta periods. True it 
is, that to a pious devotee of the iSakta cult, the 8akti is really 
the formless absolute principle imminent in the whole 
universe as the supreme and all-pervading consciousness (cf. 
Markandeyapuram , Ch. 85, 34— Citirnpena yd krtmametad- 
rydpyo sthitd jagat), but tbe great goddess also assumes 
various forms of pacific and terrific character ( Sanmydni 
ydni rupditi .... ydni cdtyantaghnrdni). In the Pradhanika- 
rahasya of the CandT we are told that the great and primary 
goddess Mahalaksnii, in whom all the three gunas (sattva, 
raja, and tama) are manifest, has a four-armed concrete 
form, in whose hands are placed a citrus, a mace, a shield 
and a skull-cup, and who has a snake, linga and yoni on her 
head. MahalaksmT assumed in the time of dissolution the 
form of Mahakall, in whom the tamoguna predominated; it is 
her four-armed secondary form in blue colour, ornamented 
with a skull-garland, and with a sword, a skull-cup, a severed 
head and a shield in her four hands. This secondary god¬ 
dess came also to he known by such names as Mahamaya. 
MaliamarT, Ksuclha (the ‘great hunger ’), Trsa (‘ thirst ’), 
Nidra or Yoganidra, Kalaratri and others. Out of the great 
MahalaksmT again emanated the white-coloured tertiary 
goddess MahasarasvatT in whom sattvaguna prevailed, and 
who held in her four hands a rosary of beads, an elephant 
goad, a lyre and a manuscript. This emanation came also 
to be known by such names as Mahavidya, MahavanT, 
BharatT, Yak, Ary a, Brahml, Yedagarbha, etc. From these 
three forms of 8akti, one primary and the others emanatory, 
were evolved in turn Brahma and Sri, Rudra and Tray! or 
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Vedavidya, and Yisnu and GaurT. In the Vaikrtika- and 
Murti-rahasyas the other names and concrete forms or image- 
types of the great goddess are elaborately described, and 
these descriptions attempt in a way to outline the deep 
symbolism underlying her various aspects. It is also 
interesting to note that in the unfolding of the nature of the 
Devi in these supplements to the Devlmahatmya, the other 
two major Brahmanical cult-gods, Yisnu and Siva and the 
Vedie Brahma find a well-recognised, though a subordinate, 
place. Some of the chapters of the original Devlmahatmya 
section of the Markandeyaputana, on the other hand, contain 
descriptions of the various early forms of the goddess, such as 
the Mahisasuramardinl, the Matrkas, Camunda, and others. 

Gopinath Rao has collected numerous names of the 
various forms of the goddess and their monographic descrip¬ 
tions from different Again as; but he could illustrate only a 
few of these forms by extant stone and bronze sculptures of 
the early and late mediaeval periods. It will be possible 
here neither to note tiie textual descriptions of the numerous 
images of the DevT, nor to study at some length the mono¬ 
graphic features of even an appreciable number of her extant 
image-types for exigences of space. 1 Emphasis will be 
mainly laid here on her Mahisasuramardinl and Matrka 
aspects and a few other allied forms. Mythologically speak¬ 
ing, the Mahisasuramardinl form of the goddess is one of her 
earliest and most important forms so beautifully delineated 
in the Devlmahatmya. Various texts describe different 
iconic types of the goddess, but the difference mainly lies in 
the number of arms that are attributed to the Devi. A large 
number of eight- or ten-armed images of the Mahisa- 
suraniardinT have been discovered in Eastern India, and the 
ten-armed variety of such iconic types endowed with some 
additional features came to be the accepted model of the 
composite clay image in the autumnal Durga worship in 
Bengal. A study of a few of the early reliefs will enable 

l Rao, op. c/!., Yol. I, pp. 335-400 and Plates; ef. a!so N. X. Bliattasali, 
op. «!., pp. 108-227 and Plates, and Dacca History of Bengal. Yol. I, pp. 449 35, 

and plates. 
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us to throw some light on the developmental aspect of the 
iconic motif. Some very interesting miniature stone reliefs 
of the Gupta period depicting the two-armed figures of the 
Devi engaged in combat with the Buffalo Demon were un¬ 
earthed by Marshall at Bhita, in which no other accessory 
figures are shown (A.S.I.A.R., 1911-12, p. 86. PI. XXXI, 
Figs. 13 and 14). The beautiful brass image of the four¬ 
armed goddess of the time of Meruvarman, king of 
Chamba (c. 8th century A.D.), has an inscription which 
describes her as Laksana; here the Devi is shown uplifting 
the hind part of the Demon in the shape of a buffalo by 
holding its tail with her front left hand, and piercing its 
neck with a trisitla by her front right, while she tramples on 
its neck with her right leg (her back hands hold a sword and 
a bell). This standing attitude of the goddess exactly 
corresponds to tiie Devrmnhatmva description of the Devi 
(III. 37 —Evamuktm samutpatya sarudha tarn mahSsuram \ 
Pademkmmya kanthe ca suleminamatadayat). 1 The god¬ 
dess is shown killing the Buffalo Demon almost in the same 
attitude in a far earlier relief carved on the facade of the 
Candragupta (II) cave at Udayagiri, (Bhilsa, Madhya Bharat). 
It is curious, however, that in a relief of so early a period the 
Devi is endowed with as many as twelve arms, the hands hold¬ 
ing many weapons and attributes, two hack right and left 
hands stretching probably an iguana (yodhd ; already noticed, 
cf. supra, p. 17-2). The relief is very much damaged, but it 
still shows much animation, and when it was in a good state 
of preservation it must have belonged to some of the best 
specimens of Gupta art (PL XLI, Fig. 4). It seems that 
the Mdrkandeyapttrana tradition about this mode of attack 
bv the Devi was well "known to the artists of Northern and 
Central India of the Gupta and early mediaeval periods. It 
is also to he noted that none of these sculptures show the 
lion mount of the goddess. In the Gangaikondaeolapuram 
sculpture depicting the same theme, the lion is present on 
the left, but the similar standing attitude of the goddess is 


l 


J* Ph. Vogel t Antiquities of Chamba Stale 7 p. 138, PI. VII ( b V, 
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shown in a lifeless manner (Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, PI. CIII). 
Some early mediaeval sculptors of India began to change the 
mode of depicting the Devi’s light with the Demon, and the 
Mahabalipuram and Ellora panels reproduced by Rao (op. cit., 
Pis. CIV and CY) are two of the remarkable specimens 
illustrative of the changed mode. The much-mutilated 
Ellora relief reproduced here (PI. XLI, Fig. 2) shows the 
eight-armed Devi riding on her lion mount vigorously attack¬ 
ing Malnsasura, a full-scale man of her stature with buffalo 
horns; other demons, some fallen and others still fighting, are 
shown below, and in the two uppermost rows in the panel 
are the divine onlookers of the fight. The intensity of the 
actual combat is very skilfully demonstrated by the artist 
who has also not failed to endow the relief with some genre 
interest by the introduction of the expectant divine oil- 
lookers in the upper section of the panel. If we compare 
this very lively panel from Ellora with two sculptures, one 
from Aihole and the other from Haripur (Mayiirbhanj, 
Orissa), we are confronted with the fact how the earlier 
traditio n al mode of the combat between the Devi and the 
Asura was given a modified form by the sculptor of the 
western Caiukya country on the one hand and the Orissan 
artist from Mayurbhanj on the other. The Aihole relief 
(earlier in point of date, c. 6th or 7th century A.D.) shows 
the eight-armed goddess piercing the upturned neck of the 
Buffalo Demon (no man comes out of the decapitated trunk 
of the animal, which is a later feature), her lion mount on 
the left being a silent onlooker (PI. XLII, Fig. 3). The 
Haripur sculpture (a few centuries later than the Aihole 
one) shows the eight-armed goddess in a more aggressive 
pose, where the three prongs of the sula pierce the upturned 
neck of the human Demon issuing out ol the decapitated 
trunk of the animal, the lion also taking part in the fight 
(PI. XLII, Fig. 2). The early Calukyan artist appears to 
lav stress on the easy and effortless grace with which the 
divine act of retribution was carried out, while the Orissan 
sculpture portrays with success the dynamic vigour under¬ 
lying the act. The great popularity of this theme of the 
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goddess slaying the HulTalo Demon in distant corners of 
India can be demonstrated with the help of two interesting 
objects, one of which is being illustrated here. Plate XLII, 
Figure 1, shows the figure of MahisasuramardinI cast from a 
mould, found at Peshawar ; the details are not distinct, but the 
turreted crown of the goddess, the face and upper part of her 
body, and the legs and the body of the animal are clear. 
The second image, unique of its kind, recovered from a 
North Bengal village in the district of Dinajpur, depicts in 
a very interesting manner the Nava- (nine) Durga motif. 
The central figure of MahisasuramardinI is eighteen-armed, 
while eight other sixteen-armed miniature replicas of the 
same type are grouped round it. 1 How the same theme 
was given further re-orientation by the Sakti-worshippers in 
Bengal is illustrated by another unique sculpture found in 
the same district. The thirty-two arms of the goddess riding 
on a lion and engaged in combat with demons (not the 
Buffalo Demon in particular) are meant to emphasise, in 
however imperfect a manner, the all-powerful and all- 
embracing character of the Divine iSakti; on the top section 
of its prabkavati are shown the miniature figures of Ganapati, 
Sttrya, Siva, Yisnu and Brahma. 1 

Mention has been made in Chapter IV of this book of 
the early iconic type of the Devi either accompanied by her 
lion mount or actually riding on it (supra, pp. 134-35). 

* Dacca History of Bengal, Vol. J T pp. 453-4, and PL XIIL 35, There 
are different lists of the names of the Navadurgas* Monicr Williams mentions 
Kumirika, Trinmrti (?), KalyarvL Boh ml, Kali, Candika, SambhavT, Durga and 
Bbadra on the authority of some unnamed lexicon; Bao submits a list on the 
authority of the Agarnas, which reads NllakajjthT, Ksem&nkan, Harasiddhi, 
Bud rain 6a-D u rga t Yana-Durga, Agni-Durga, Jaya-Durga, Vindhy a vast -Durga and 
Ripumari-Dtirga. A list in the DevTkavaea of the Devlmahatmyi reads gaila* 
putn, Brahmacarin?, Caudraghapta, Kusmantla. SkandairtatiL^ KatyayanT, Kala- 
ratri, Mahagauri and Siddbidatrl; while some other Purfinas give the names thus, 
Ugroeanda, Prucapda, CandogTSj Canijanayika, Canda, CandftvatT, Candariipa, 
Aticandika, Rudme&rida* 

* Dacca History of Bnigal, Vol, I, p, 454, PL 1, 5, The five miniature 
figures on the top of the prabhdvali (four representing the four Brahmatiical Hindu 
cults of Ganapatya. ftaura, &aiva amt Vaisnava, the Sakta cult being indicated by 
the main image, and Brahma ctftnding for Vedisru) remind us in a characteristic 
manner the display o‘ the Paftoa Dhvsnl-Buddhas on the aura of many Yajrayana 
images of the mediaeval period* 
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Some mediaeval reliefs hailing from Bihar and now in the 
collection of the Indian Museum, show the development of 
this motif in a characteristic manner. One of them shows 
the four-armed goddess seated astride on the back of her 
mount; her back hands carry a sword and a shield, front 
left a stda, the front right being in the varada pose. There 
are the usual flying Yidyadhara figures on the top section of 
the sparingly decorated elliptical prabhavall; though the 
artistic execution is not of a very high order, yet the relief 
has a character of its own (PI. XLIII, Fig. 4). The other 
sculpture emphasises the mother aspect of Durga Sirnha- 
vahinl seated in laliMksepa oil the back of her couchant 
mount; her two right hands and the back left hand are 
shown in the same manner as in the other Bihar sculpture, 
while her front left hand clasps her child, (probably 
Karttikeya) seated on her left lap. Here the art is mainly 
hieratic, though the image has some grace of its own 
(PI. XL1I, Fig. 4). The association of the Mother Goddess 
with alligators (iguana, godha} has been already commented 
on in Chapter Y of this book (supra, pp. 171-72). One 
very unique bronze figure of the Devi found at Nalanda is 
being illustrated here to show the development ot this concept 
about the goddess in the early mediaeval period. There are 
some very striking features present in this statuette, which 
require some detailed notice. The three-eyed and four- 
armed Devi stands in the samapadasthanaka pose, holding 
in three of her hands a rosary, a hooked staff ( trisikha ?) 
and a water-vessel ( bhrhgara ); there is a creeping iguana 
near her right leg, and her lion mount and another horned 
animal (a buffalo?) are shown on the lower section of the 
pedestal. Heaped nauedya (offering) pots are shown on 
four corners of the pedestal, and the sun and the moon are 
placed on either side of the very beautiful and elaborately 
designed timscakra (PI. XLIII, Fig. 2). The iconic motif 
of Parvatl associated with iguana lias been found in other 
parts of India, and many sculptures from Eastern India 
(specially Bengal) illustrate this aspect of the goddess. A 
type of her four-armed standing figures of the mediaeval 
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period commonly found in Bengal shows the goddess stand¬ 
ing in the sa m a pddasthdn a ka pose having such attributes as 
a varamudrd or pomegranate, a Sivalihga, a trisikha in her 
hands, and an iguana (godhika) carved on the pedestal. 
Different varieties of this type can be collectively described 
as Candl on account of the godhika being given a prominent 
position in the story of Candl and Kalaketu current in Bengal. 
The goddess with iguana can have also the appellation of 
Sri, one of the six varieties of Gaurl,—Uma, Parvati, Sri, 
Bambha, Totala. and Tripura,—as described in the Rupa- 
mandana (Godhasam&rita murtirgrhe pUjya iriye sada). 
She may also he described as Gaurl herself on the basis of 
another text which enjoins that Gauii should sit (or stand) 
on an iguana (Godiidsana bhaved-Gaun). This motif 
migrated to Indonesia along .with the MahisasuramardinT 
motif from Eastern India in early times, and mediaeval 
replicas of such images have been-found there. 1 

The Devi icons described in the preceding pages portray 
her independent aspect in some of which her association 
with Siva is clearly emphasised. But from a very early 
period, she was also mythologically associated with Visnu- 
Krsna. The Durgastotras of the MaMbhfmita and the 
Aryastava of the Harkamto describe her as having been born 
in the womb of Yasoda in the house of the cowherd Kami a 
(Yoioddgarbhasambhutam . . ,\ Nandagopakule jatam . . .). 
The Markmdeyapurana also gives us the same information 
(Ch. 91, v. 37), and in its NarayanT-stuti the gods characterise 
her as ‘ the infinitely powerful Vaisnavisakti ' (Ch. 91, 
v. 4: Train Vaisnavisaktiranantavirya visrasya vijaiii 
pammdsi maya). The earliest datable iconographic text 
(Chapter 57 of Yarahamihira's Brhatsamhitd) also lays stress 
on this association in its account of Ekanamsfi, as many as 
three varieties (two-, four- and eight-armed ones) being 
described (vv. 37-39). Its two-armed type should show 1 the 
goddess placed between Baladeva and Krsna, her left hand 
resting on her hip, the other hand holding a lotus The 

i Vol. IV, IS97, pp. 137 47. 
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Vi§nudharmottara gives an identical description of Ekanam&i 
in this couplet: Ekanamtepi kertavya den padmakara 
tatha j Katisthawmahasta sd madhyastha Rdma-Krsnayoh 
(Bk. Ill, Ch. 85, 71-2). Several mediaeval eastern Indian 
stone and bronze reliefs of Ekanamsa have been discovered, 
and the principal object of worship enshrined in the main 
sanctum of the temple of Ananta-Y'asudeva at Bhuvanesvara 
(Orissa)^is nothing but- this goddess with Krsna and 
Balarama on her two sides. It seems that the cult 
of Ekanamsa was of some importance in Eastern India 
in mediaeval times. Mention may be made in this 
connection of a very fine inscribed bronze image of 
Ekanamsa originally recovered from Imadpur (Bihar), and 
now in the collection of the King Edward ^ II Gallery of 
the British Museum. The two-armed goddess stands erect 
on a lotus, with her right hand stretched down in the 
varadamudm, her left hand holding a mirror, between the 
four-armed figures of the snake-hooded Balarama on her 
right and Krsna on her left. It is true that the disposition 
of her hands does not tally with the textual description quoted 
above, but the composition as a whole leaves little doubt that 
she stands for Ekanamsa. The bronze image is cast with 
great skill, and the model from which it was cast was 
prepared with a fine sense of artistic balance and 
proportion. 1 

The number and the names of the Matrkas vary in 
different contexts. They are usually seven, though eight or 
more of them can also he counted. The Gangdhar stone 
inscription of the time of Kuffiargupta I, already referred to, 
does not say anything about their exact number, nor does it 
contain their respective names. The number of the Mothers 
is, however, given in the preamble of the inscriptions of 
the early Calukva kings who are described there as the 
descendants of Hariri and nurtured by the seven Mothers 
(Hariti-fiitmnam sapta-Mdtrbhirabhimrdhitdndm), though 
the respective names of these Mothers are not given there. 

i j t R.A w 3 r B. t Letters, Vo!. XVI, No. 2, 1050, pp. 247-51, PI. XXI, This 
image was made during the reign of the Pala king MahTpala. 
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Yarahamihira also is silent about the number and names of 
these goddesses, and simply says that * Mothers are to be 
made with cognisances of the gods corresponding to their 
names ’ (Bfhatsamkitd, Ch. 57, v. 5(>). Utpala while com¬ 
menting on this passage, names them as Brahml, Yaisnavi, 
Raudrl (MaheSvari), Ivaumarl, AindrT, YamI, YarunI, and 
Kauberl in the first instance; then he says that there are 
other Matrganas like Narasimlil, Yarahl, and YaiqayakT, 
which are to be understood (Evamanydsam Narasimhl-Varahi- 
Vaindyakinam&pyuhyam). It appears that side by side 
with the common concept about the stereotyped number of 
the Mothers or Saktis of seven or eight gods there existed 
a belief about the Saktis of other gods or their aspects. In 
the subsequent ritual literature of the Hindus, the names of 
as many as sixteen Matrkas with Gatin in the beginning 
are mentioned (Ganryadi-Sodasa-Matrte ). The Markandeya- 
purana lays down in one verse that the Saktis of Brahma, 
Siva, Karttikeya, Visnu and Indra came out of the bodies 
of the respective gods, and went to help the Devi in her fight 
with the Asuras (Ch. 88, v. 1*2). In the next couplet the 
Puranakara generalises their form in this way, ' the Saktis 
of the individual gods (are each characterised by the) respec¬ 
tive forms, ornaments and mounts of those gods (Tasya 
demsya yadmpam yatha bhusan avdhanam 1 Tatiadeva 

tacchaktih .). In the verses following are described 

successively the monographic features of Brahmanl, Mahe- 
svarl, KaumarT, Yaisnavi, Yarahl, Narasiiphl and AindrT 
(vv. 14-20). In verse 2*2 we are told that ‘ from the goddess’s 
body there came forth Candika’s Energy (Candika^akti) 
most terrific, exceedingly fierce, howling like a hundred 
jackals’. The emanating goddess came to be called 
SivadutI, for she appointed Siva himself as her messenger 
to the Asuras, Sumbha and Ni6umbha. The number of the 
emanatory Saktis in this context is eight, seven in the first 
lot in which Narasimhl takes the place of Camunda, while 
Candikfisakti SivadutI is the eighth one. But we know 
from the preceding chapter of the Purana that Kali who came 
out of Ainbika’s forehead furrowed with wrath against the 
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demons Canda and Munda, the mighty Asura generals of 
Sumbha, was given the name of Camunda by the Devi, for 
Kali killed these mighty demons in battle and brought their 
heads to her (Ch. 87, v. 25— Yasmdc-Candanca Mundanca 
grhltva tvamupdgatd \ Cdmundeti tato loke khyata devi 
bhavisyasi). But the usually accepted list supported by 
monographic data consists of BrahmanI, Mahesvarl, 
Kaumarl, YaisnayT, Yarahl, Indranl and Camundl, though 
there are some variants. 

The Sapta Matrkas are often carved in relief on a 
rectangular stone slab in the order given above with the 
figures of Yirabhadra and Ganesa on either side. Stone and 
bronze sculptures are also not unknown in which the number 
of the ‘ Mothers' are only three, and they are usually 
BrahmanI, Kaumarl and Vaisnavl. One such fine bronze 
composition, a companion to the Ekanamsa bronze just 
described (originally found at Imadpur and now in the King 
Edward Y1I gallery of the British Museum) shows these three 
goddesses seated between Yirabhadra and Ganesa. 1 The 
Rupamundam while describing Vlrabhadra’s image, says 
that ‘ he should be placed before the Mothers, the latter 
coming in the middle, and Gane&i in the end ’ (VlreSvara^ca 

. Mdtrwmagmto bhavet 1 Madhye ca Matarah 

fair yd ante tesdm Vimyakah). Separate reliefs of the 
Matrkas and their ‘ guardians ’ are also common, and those 
that are being reproduced here, all belong to this category. 
The saered tank at Puri (Orissa) known as Markandeya 
Sarovara has on one of its banks these separate images placed 
side by side inside a verandah, and five of the Matrkas of 
this group are now being described and illustrated. 
Four-faced (the fourth face on the back is not visible) and 
four-aimed BrahmanI is seated in the ardhaparyahka pose 
with her swan mount beneath the couch, with a child on 
her left lap; the front right hand is in the vydkhydmi pose, 
the front left holding the child (the objects in the back 

i There is little doubt that these two Imadpur bronzes were cast bv the 
same artist, for the fine technique of modelling ami easting in both of them is 
identical : Letters* Vol, XVI, No. 2 t p„ 251* PI. XIII, 
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hands are not distinct in the plate, they may stand for a 
sacrificial ladle and a manuscript or a rosary). The figure 
does not wear any ornaments, but the sacred thread and 
the jatamukuta are prominently shown (PI. XLIII, Fig. 1). 
Mahesva rl seated in the same attitude with- her bull mount 
beneath the couch wears many ornaments; her back hands 
are broken, the front right hand appears to have been in 
the abhaya pose, while the front left holds the child on her 
left lap, which is gone (PI. XLIII, Fig. 5). Four-armed 
Ivaumari similarly seated is shown with the child on her 
lap and her peacock mount beneath her couch ; her two 
right hands are broken, the back left hand holds an in¬ 
distinct object, the front left clasping the child. She wears 
many ornaments, but the Mhhdnddkd mode of her hair 
arrangement reminds one of the similar coiffure of the Puri 
Kart ti key a already described in Chapter IX of this book 
(PI. XLIII, Fig. 3). The terrific nature of Varahl is 
emphasised by the two rows of the curled locks of hair rising 
upwards, the hupald in the back left hand, and her tusks; 
the child on the lap (now broken) emphasises her Matrka 
aspect, and her bufialo mount is shown below her couch 
(PI. XLIY, Fig. 3). A recent acquisition from a village 
in the district of Hooghly for the Asutosh Museum, Univer¬ 
sity of Calcutta, shows one four-armed form of the Matrka 
in question, with a fish in one of her right hands; this has 
not yet been published. The fish in one of the hands of 
Varahi is unique, and perhaps indicates some Tantric trait 
(fish, matsya, is one of the five ‘ma's, i.e., pafica-makdra ). 
The four-armed Indian! with the elephant beneath her 
couch is more pleasing to look at; her front right and back 
left hands are gone, the back right holds a vdjra, the front 
left clasping the child on her left lap. She also wears many 
ornaments, and her royal head-gear and the ear-ornaments 
are worth noticing (PI. XLIV; Fig. 4). Compared with 
these stiff hieratic sculptures from Puri, the figure of the 
four-armed Vaisnavl with Garuda beneath her seat, which 
hails from Khiching (fixed in a niche in the Khandiya 
Deul there), is a real object of art. The goddess gracefully 
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holds the cakra and $ankha in her back hands, has her front 
right hand in the abhaya pose and clasps the child with 
her front left; the several ornaments including the artistic 
crown are tastefully displayed, and the mellow introspective 
look on her face has been beautifully shown by the artist 
(PI. XLIV, Fig. 1). The two reliefs that are now being 
reproduced illustrate in a characteristic manner the Indian 
idea of the terrific, weird and uncanny in the realm of 
monographic art. Both are from Jaipur (Orissa) which 
is regarded as the Yirajaksetra, an old seat of Tantric 
worship. The first of these reliefs depicts the most fearful 
goddess Camunda. She has four arms, emaciated body 
and shrunken belly showing the protruding ribs and veins, 
skull-garland (mundamata), her corpse seat (pnetasana, but 
the dead body has its. hand in the anjaU pose), bare teeth 
and sunken eyes with round projecting eye-baits, bald head 
with flames issuing from it. She holds in her back hands 
a kartr (chopper) and a Mia, while her front right and left 
ones hold a kapala and a munda (human head) respectively; 
the skull on the anulet on her right hand has a grinning 
smile on its face, while the severed head in her left hand 
has a life-like expression. The Orissan artist has skilfully 
produced one of the most terror-striking images, not 
a lifeless fetish of an uncultured people, but a con¬ 
crete representation of the esoteric symbolism underlying 
one aspect of the Tantric faith (PI. XLI\ , Fig. 5). The 
second sculpture depicts the Dantura form of the dire 
goddess Camunda (it does not represent SivadutI as it has 
been described in the records of the Indian Museum) and 
shows the two-armed emaciated Devi sitting on her haunches 
with long distended ears, lean pendulous breasts and pro¬ 
jecting ribs, an evil cruel smile lurking in her broad bare 
face; the mocking and ghastly expression of the whole face 
is further emphasised by the way in which the eyes are 
shown. All these features endow the sculpture with a 
character, and prove that the artist has been able to portray 
in a remarkable manner the weird and the uncanny 
in Indian sculptural art (PI. XIA, Fig. 1). Some ugret 
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types of Devi images are in the Varendra Research 
Society s Museum at Rajshahi, hut the one ■which comes 
very close to the Jajpur sculpture is in the collection of the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parisad Museum, Calcutta. This image 
was originally recovered from Attahasa (Bill'dwan, Bengal), 
one of the fifty-one tfaktipithas in Tndia according to one 
enumeration of these jnthas (Dacca History of Bengal, 
\o!. I, p. 455, PI. XXV , Fig. 36). A third relief originally 
hailing from Sutna (Madhya Bharat) and now in the 
collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, depicts au 
eight-armed (most of the hands are gone) image of 
NarasimhI seated in the ardhaparyanka pose on the back of 
a stylised Hon. The goggle-eyed lion-face of the goddess 
and the face of the lion mount opened wide as it were for a 
mighty roar endow the composition with a grotesque 
character, this grotesqueness being partially relieved by the 
modelling of the body of the main image (PI. XLTV, Fig. 2). 
It may be mentioned in this connection that most of the 
Sakti images that have been described above have correspond¬ 
ing texts generally supporting their monographic features. 

It is now a relief to turn to the study of a very remark¬ 
able Sculpture created by the genius of an unknown Bengali 
artist of mediaeval times, to satisfy the religious needs 
of a pious worshipper of Siva and Sakti in a corner of 
Bengal. Bhattasah says, The unique image was discovered 
in the ruins of Yikrampur, within the limits of the ancient 
capital of the Senas and their predecessors, in the quarter 
known as Kagajipara ’ (op. cit., p. 192). Four feet in 
height it shows in its,lower part a well-carved Sivalinga, 
from the top of which emerges the half-length figure of a 
four-armed goddess with her front hands in the dhyana- 
mudra, the back hands carrying a rosary and a manuscript. 
The Devi is profusely ornamented, and her beautifully 
carved youthful face with three eyes has a serene meditative 
expression which is lacking in most of the Devi images 
described above (PI. XLV, Fig. 2). There has been some 
difficulty about the correct identification of the image, but 
whatever may be its real character, it cannot be interpreted 
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in the way in which it lias been done by R. D. Banerji. 
He finds in it an evidence of gradual blending of ‘ Buddhist 
Tantrism with Hindu Tantrism,’ and he suggests that 1 the 
goddess (evidently Parvatl) is in co-itus with the phallus 
Bliattasali’s tentative explanation of this sculpture as 
Mahamaya on the authority of the Pradhanika-rahasya of 
the Markandeyapuwnu and a Kalikapurana passage (Ch. 70, 
83-93) is far more acceptable. The Puranic descrip¬ 
tions of Mahamaya, it is true, do not fully tally with this 
unique composite icon, but one main peculiarity of the 
goddess as described in the latter text that she ' rent open 
the Sivaliiiga and came out ’ agrees with the general outline 
of the sculpture. The ideology about Adyasakti, the source 
of all the manifestations of the universe, coming forth from 
the eternal Purusa, can be traced to a Bhagavadgvta passage 
(XV, 4: Tanieva cadyam punt sain prapadye yatah praertti 
prasrUi purdni). The goddess Tripura-Bhairavl, as we 
know from another passage in the Kalikapurana, is the same 
as Mahamaya, and she holds a rosary and a book according 
to the description given here, and this also appears to 
support Bhattasali's identification. 1 The esoteric symbolism 
underlying this fine sculpture is of a sublime character, and 
this is a unique mode of representing Siva and Sakti 
together, as the Elephanta sculpture already noted and the 
Ardhanangvara motif to be noticed in Section II of the next 
chapter are other ways of combining the primaeval parents 
of the Universe, Parvatl and Paramesvara, Siva and Sakti, 
in one composite form. 


* For li. D. Banerji t b interpretation* cf. A.8.I.A.B., 1924-25, p. 155, 
EJ.S.M.S., 100. For Bhattasali's explanation, cf. Icowgraphy of Buddhist and 
Brahnianical Sculptures in the Dacca Museum , pp, 192*94. 


CHAPTER XII 

MISCELLANEOUS AND SyNCRETISTIC ICONS 
Brahma 

To the first member of the orthodox Bralimameal triad, 
Brahma, is assigned the act of creation in Hindu mythology. 
His position in the pantheon is, however, inferior to that of 
any of the principal cult deities like Yisnu, Surya, Siva and 
Durga, nay, even Ganapati. The very act of creating this 
universe and peopling it, which is supposed to have been 
his main duty, is primarily attributed by the followers of 
these cults to the respective divinities of their choice. The 
picture tiiat we get of Brahma from the Puranas, or sections 
ol them associated with one or other of these cults, is usually 
of an inane and helpless god, having very little practical 
initiative of his own. The initiative almost invariably rests 
with the principal cult deities, Brahma being at best repre¬ 
sented in the role of a mediator with the more important 
among them on behalf of other deities and persons of lesser 
importance approaching him for help and advice in times of 
distress and danger. 

Such was, however, not lus position, when the concrete 
concept about him and gods allied to him began to take shape 
and de\clop in some of the late \edic texts. Many sections 
of this literature contain passages about creation, and the 
creator is described there by various names like Yisvakarman, 
Brahmanaspati, Hiranyagarbka, Prajapati, Brahma and 
Brahma. A i^vakarman is characterised in the 81st and 
82nd hymns of the tenth mandala of the Rgveda ; in the first 
ol them he is desciibcd as the one god who has produced 
the sky and eai tii and shaped them with his hands (Sain 
bdhubhydm dhamati sam patatrair dyuva-bhumim janayan 
detail ekah), Brahmanaspati, another god of allied nature, 
is said to have shaped all these (created things) like a 
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blacksmith ( R.V. , X. 72, 2: Brahmanaspatir-eta sum 
karmarah ivadhamat). Hiranyagarbha is assumed to have 
been the first to be born, and is said to have established 
the earth and the sky in their proper position (ibid., X. 121, 
1). In the last verse of the same hymn Prajapati is 
described as the lord of all the created beings. In the 
3atapatha Brahmana (XI. 2, 3, 1) Brahma (neuter) is said 
to have existed alone in the beginning and to have been 
the creator of the gods and the original source of all things. 
Another passage of the same text (X. 6, 5, 9), tells us that 
Prajapati originate!! from Brahma who is self-existent 
(Prajapatir-Brahmanah, Brahma scayambhu). Both these 
gods along with Purusa N a ray ana are described in the 
different sections of this Brahmana as having sacrificed 
themselves for acquiring superiority over gods, men and all 
created things. Prajapati is also the supporter ( bharatah ) 
of this universe, a function invariably assigned to Yisnu in 
the epic and Puranic literature. The same god is also 
identified in some passages with the presiding deity of sacrifice 
with which Yisnu is also identified in one passage of the 
Satapatha Brahmana (III. 2, 2, 4 ; XIY. 1, 1, 6). The more 
concrete concept of Brahma took some time to develop and 
one of the earliest allusions to this god is to be found in the 
first verse of the Mundaka U pa ni sad. He is described there 
as the first of the gods, who was the creator of the universe 
and the preserver of the world ( Brahma devanam prathamah 
sambabhuva cisvasya karta bhucanasya gopta). Lastly, we 
find in the first canto of the Manusamhita how the irresist¬ 
ible self-existent ( scayambhu ) Lord was born in the golden 
egg (haimam andam) as Brahma, the progenitor of all the 
worlds (tasmin jajiie svayam Brahma sarvalokapitamahah). 
It is also interesting to note that the appellation Narayana 
is applied in this context to Brahma and not to Yisnu. 
There is no doubt that this part of the great Smrti text is 
based on passages of the much older texts like the 3atapatha 
Bruhmana and others in which it is said how Prajapati 
assumed the forms of fish, tortoise and boar for the attain¬ 
ment of particular ends. 
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The concept of the concrete god Brahma; also known 
by such names as Pfajapati, Dhata, Yidhata, Pitiimaha, etc., 
was further developed in the epic literature, though it does 
not necessarily mean that his position vis-a-vis that of the other 
great cult gods was made more prominent.' But it is 
at the same time apparent that he was enjoying some im¬ 
portance in the period during which the earlier sections of 
the epics were composed. The various mythologies asso¬ 
ciated with him there invest him with some power which 
he undoubtedly inherited from his late Vedic and Brahmanic 
prototypes. He is regarded as the creator, preserver and 
destroyer, all at the same time, and it is in the later sections 
of the two epics that his position is gradually weakened and 
his honours and activities become more or less of a titular 
character. One ol the causes of this gradual decline may 
be traced to the fundamental weakness of his character, 
which led him to be equally susceptible to the ascetic prac¬ 
tices not only of the gods, but also of the demons who on 
many occasions bring disaster to the universe with the power 
acquired by propitiating Brahma by the practice of severe 
austerities. In lact, the epic and Puranic tales about the 
great cult gods Yisnu and Siva exerting themselves to set 
matters right on these occasions emphasise in a way the 
greatness of these gods in comparison with that of Brahma. 

.1 lie latter now gets subservient to them; be is born from 
the lotus issuing forth from Yi sou's navel, lie worships the 
horse-headed form of Yisnu and receives the law from him, 
and he becomes the demiurge of the great cult god. In some 
epic passages Siva is described as creating . the creator, 
Brahma praises the greatness of Siva, and reveals to Indra 
the great power of Maliadeva. The Mandasor Stone In¬ 
scription of Yasodhanmin Yisnuvardhana of the Malava 
Samvat 589 (A.D. 533-34) refers, it is true, to Brahma as 
creator, preserver and destroyer, but in all these acts 

1 The following are some of the names of Brahma collected hy Hopkins 
from the two epics Ymveea, Srastf, Lofcagnni, Lokavrddha, Suiaguru (a confusion 
with Brhaspati, the preceptor of the gods), Lokabliavana, LokeSvareSvara,. 
Lokadi nid baneS va ra, Adideva, Blmtalniati, etc.; Epic, Mythology, p. 19a 
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Svayamblm is employed by Sambhu (Siva) and is obedient 
to Siva’s commands, and Siva is described in the same 
context as bhavasrj, i.e., 1 the creator of the universe ’■ 
(C.I.I., III, p. 152-55). Thus, Brahma is merely a figure¬ 
head in these matters, This decline in Brahma’s position 
is persistent, and sojiie of the Puranas take advantage of 
many of the vaguely allegorical, deprecatory myths asso¬ 
ciated with Prajapati in the later Vedic texts and the 
Bralimanas, and cast all sorts of opprobrium on him. 1 
One of the early Puranas, the Mnrkandeya, paints him as 
helpless to defend hijriaelf from the demons Madhu and 
Kaitabha, from whose clutches he is saved by Visnu’s timely 
intervention. 

Brahma appears to hare enjoyed no success as a cult 
god. It is true that lie illustrates in a way an aspect of 
Vedism, one of the constituent elements of the composite 
Hinduism of the epic and Puranic times, but if any attempt 
was ever made by an orthodox Vedic section of the Hindus 
to.formulate his cult jh imitation of those of Visnu and Siva, 
it was destined to failure. Reference has already been made 
ini a previous chapter of this book (Ch. VI, p. 230) to 
Yarahami hira’s in junction that Brahma’s images could only 
be installed by tbosi* who were well-versed in the Vedic 
lore (Vipran vidur-hrohman&h). The analogous references 
by the same author to the Bhagavatas, the Pasupatas, the 
Magas, etc., being only entitled to instal the images of 
Visnu, Siva and SurVn, may suggest that these persons, 
1 well-versed in the Vgdas were the exclusive worshippers 
of Brahma. But if there were such a sect at all, they did 
not enjoy any great importance. This hypothesis is sub¬ 
stantiated by the Puranic stories connected with such Saiva 


1 The myth of BrtiliWi'* incestuous love for his own datighter ns noticed 
in the Satatmtha Brdhmanu it ?, -t Iff-) can he traced to the Rgvcda passage 
(X, G1 t 4V wh ch seems to to some atmospheric phenomenon; tins story is 

further elaborated in the Bhogarata and other Puranas to the detriment 

of this god. BrahmS'a for telling lies is to be noted in the sectarian 

story explaining the Idfigodphfrvarnfirti of Siva whose Bhuira?a form h sometimes 
described as J^hnm£ira&;h^kamflrti (the form in which he cut off one of the 
superfluous heads of BTahtri^i. 

66-1854 B. 
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icons as the Lingodbhavamiirti; Brahma was cursed by Siva 
for telling a lie not to have any cult of his own. Separate 
temples enshrining Brahma are very few and far between, 
and mention may be made here of the early mediaeval and 
later Brahma shrines found at Dudahi and Khajuraho 
(Madhya Bharat), Vasantgadh (Rajputana), Unkal (near 
Hubli, Dharwar district), and Kked Brahma (Mahi Kantha). 
The Dudahi temple was well-built having many artistic 
carvings; the presence of a three-headed figure of the bearded 
Brahma with his swan mount on the centre of the sanctum 
doorway and the evidence of an inscription found there 
recording that the writer paid his adoration to Caturmukha 
(an appellation of Brahma) and his wife Savitrl, led 
Cunningham to ascribe this shrine to Brahma with certainty 
(A.S.R., Yol. X, pp. 93-4, PI. XXXI). A small square 
temple of the god was noticed by the same scholar at 
Khajuraho, which he thought to have been the oldest of the 
extant shrines at the place (Ibid., Yol. XXI, p, 57). The 
Vasantgadh (Rajputana) brick temple of the god is as old 
as the 7th century A.D., which faces east and has a standing 
life-size image of Brahma with three faces and a nimbus 
behind him; the figure is two-armed, the hands holding an 
aksamdld and kammidahi. The interest attaching to the 
temple of the god at Khed Brahma (Idar, Mahi Kantha) is 
great, for it was still functioning in 1906-07, when it was 
visited by Henry Cousens. Cousens writes that there is a 
community of Brahmans at the place who have been there 
for generations, who devote themselves exclusively to the 
worship of Brahma; they are Audlcya Brahmans (Brahmans 
of the north), are followers of the Sukla Yajurveda, and are 
entrusted with the ritual worship of the shrine deity. 
Another interesting feature of this Brahma temple is its 
three Parsvadevatas which are three images of Brahma (or 
three aspects of the god), one placed on each of the three 
principal niche of the temple. Brahma on the western 
niche has the usual symbols in his hands (sruk, pus taka, 
aksamtdd and kamandalu), but he has a bull (Nandin) as 
his mount; a similar figure on the northern face has a horse 
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below liiw, and the small figure with wings beneath another 
similar figure on the south side may be Garuda. These 
traits of the Par&vadevatas would appear to associate Brahma 
with Siva, Surra and Visnu, for the mounts are connected 
with the latter. An interesting exhibit in the collection of 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta (No. Gr. 18), may be noted 
in this connection. It is a carved door-lintel in stone 
(hornblende schist) from Gaud, District Malda (Bengal), 
showing the figure of standing Brahma, three-faced and 
four-armed, flanked by his two consorts, SarasvatT and 
Savitrl, and other attendants dancing and playing on 
musical instruments. The figure of Brahma in the centre 
of the composition proves that the small shrine, over the 
doorway of which the slab rested, was dedicated to this god. 
Its size can be guessed from that of the carved lintel which 
measures 5' 10" x 1' 8". It is very likely that it originally 
belonged to a Pancayatana temple of about the middle of 
the tenth century A.D., in which the shrine of Brahma 
was a subsidiary one. Another temple of Brahma, that is 
still functioning, is at Pushkar near Ajmer; the big temple 
there is linked up with the shrine of his consort 
Savitrl on a hill about a mile distant from it. This sacred 
Tlrtha is frequented by Hindus of different cult affiliations, 
and its existence does not necessarily mean the existence of 
any Brahma cult there in modern times. The present slirine 
of the god at the place is not more than 160 years old, for Tod 
writes in 1806-07 that it was built about four years ago ; but 
it was built on the site of older religious establishments. 
The temple priests, however, belong to the community of 
Puri Gosains unlike those at Khed Brahma. 1 Pushkara is 
a very old Tlrtha; reference is made to it in the Nasik in¬ 
scription of Usabhadata, Nahapana s son-in-law, but there 
is no clear proof whether it was associated with Brahma 
worship at that early age. 2 

1 For the Vasantgadh Brahma temple, see Prog rest Report of the A r citato 
logical Survey of India, Western Circle, 1905-06, p. 50. For the Kbed Brahma 
shrine, see 1906-07, pp. 176-77. 

3 T. V. Bbattacharya has recently pub!shed two articles on ‘ The Cult of 
Brahma ’ (J.B.R.S., Vol. XL, pp. 364-94, and Vol. XLI, pp. 13-58). He tries 
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One of the earliest iconographic descriptions of the 
god is to be found in the Brhatsamhitd (Ch. 57, v. 41). 
The passage says that the four-faced god holds a ritual 
water-vessel (kamandalu) in one of his hands and is seated 
on a lotus ( Brahma kamandalukarascaturmukhah pahka- 
jasanasthasca.) In tliis summary description, there is no 
reference to the number of hands, and the attribute of one 
of these only is mentioned; the lotus-seat is there, but the 
god’s swan mount is not. In the line quoted by TJtpala 
from Kasyapa in the last part of his commentary on this 
chapter, Brahma is described as four-faced having a staff, 
the hide of a black antelope and a ritual water-vessel 
(Bra fund catu rm it Icho dan di krsndjina kamanda li, Brhu t- 
sainhitd, Dvivedi’s edition, p. 785). This account seems to 
emphasise the character of the god as a Brahmacarin wear¬ 
ing a black antelope skin as his upper garment, his two 
hands holding a staff and a ritual water-vessel. If we 
compare these somewhat sketchy descriptions of a presum¬ 
ably earlier date with texts about Brahma images quoted by 
Rao from Amsumadbheddgama, Suprabhedagama, Sitpa- 
ratna, Visnupumna, and Rupamandana, we can at once see 
the great elaboration that has taken place in the iconic 
representation of the god. The following are some of the 
additional details : his hands are invariably four in number, 
the attributes in them being a rosary, stub, sruva (sacrificial 
implements), the Vedas etc, ; he rides on a swan or on a 
chariot drawn by seven swans (this is evidently adopted 
from the seven-horsed chariot of Surya); having SavitrT on 
his left and Sarasvail on his right side, lie wears white 
garments, jatamukuta, jewelled ear-rings, is white in colour, 
etc. Yet it is curious that in none of these elaborate 
accounts there is an explicit reference to his face or faces 
being bearded, though the Rsis who accompany him in a 
Brahmayatana (? a Brahma shrine) are described as bearded 
(smasrula, Rao, op. cit., Yol. II, App. B. pp. 243-47). It 

to prove in them that * the Brahma cult is non-Vedic and pre-Veitic \ and he 
infers * the antiquity of the Eatra cults of Bralmia- from their existence* in the 
period when the ancient Sumerians, Cretans and Egyptians lived on this world \ 
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is true, however, that all the later images of Brahma have 
bearded faces, most of the earlier ones being shown without 
this trait. The evidence of the Navagraha reliefs on the 
Bhauma-Kara and Ganga shrines at Bliuvanesvara (Orissa) 
should be cited in this connection. The two spiritual pre¬ 
ceptors of the Devas and Daityas, Brhaspati and Sukra, 
are shown invariably without beards in the earlier shrines 
of the Bahuma-Kara period there, while the same Deva- and 
Daitya-gurus in the later Ganga shrines have always been 
endowed with beards and moustaches (cf. supra, p. 111). 1 * 3 

Some of the earliest representations of Brahma are 
found in the Buddhist reliefs of Gandhara; his figure is 
used there either in the Nativity scene of Buddha or as one 
of Buddha’s acolytes. He is invariably shown in them as 
having profuse dishevelled hair, beard and moustache, being 
dressed in the garments of a Brahman, one of his two hands 
holding a water-vessel. Such figures are, however, not 
hieratic, for they are presented from the unorthodox Buddhist 
point of view. The later Jainu representations of Brahma, 
either as a Yaksa attendant of the Jina Sltalanatha or as 
one of the Dikpalas are endowed with a great deal of 
iiieratism, even perhaps more pronounced than in their 
originals in the Brahmanical pantheon. The earliest ones 
of these originals are mostly two-armed and three- or four¬ 
faced, the faces being usually shown without a beard; the 
four-armed images are, as a elass, of a later period. The 
stone image of Brahma in the collection of the Mathura 
Museum (No. 382) shows the four-faced god with faces 
arranged in a peculiar manner. Three of them are put in 
one line, the fourth one being placed over the central head ; 
none of the faces, however, is shown bearded (the figure is of 
the Kushan period). 1 The standing Brahma image of the 
Gupta period in the same Museum (No. 2481) shows him 

1 K, D. Bajpiii refers to some Brahma figures ot the third-fourth centuries 
A/D, in the collection of the Mathura Museum, which have four or three bearded 

faces (in the case of the four-faced one where ihree faces are shown in one lino 
md the fourth face is placed over the central face, the fourth super-imposed face 
does not- show unv beard) t fhiroffti SUite Museum Bulletin f No* 5, p- IS* 

3 K. D. Bajpai, /hid, s p* 18* 
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three-faced, its middle face only being bearded; the god is 
two-armed, the right hand being in the abhaya pose. An 
image of the god belonging to the early Chalukya period 
hailing from Aihole is illustrated by Rao. The god is seated 
astride on the back of his swan mount (an unusual sitting 
posture) his four hands holding a rosarv, a manuscript 
and two other indistinct objects; he is surrounded by a 
number of Rsis in bowing and praising poses, who are all 
shown bearded (Rao, op. cit., Yol, II, p. 500, PI. C A l t iV). 
The other Brahma relief from the same place illustrated by 
him shows some variations; the three beardless faces are 
there, but the god is seated in lalitasana on a lotus-seat, 
and his four hands show a rosary, a noose, a water-vessel 
and varamudrd (ibid, PI. CXLYI). The Kumbakonam and 
Halebidu reliefs of Brahma of the early Chola and late 
Hoysala schools, reproduced by Rao (ibid, PI. CXLYII) are 
Sthanakamurtis of the god, the latter showing his two 
consorts, SavitiT and Sarasvatl; but the faces of the god 
have no beards. One of the most remarkable and earliest 
figures of the god is the metal image found at Mirpur Khas 
in Sindli (it is now in the Karachi Museum). It is of 
great monographic interest, for it does not correspond to the 
usual mode of representation of the deity. As the image is 
fully in the round, all four beardless faces of the god are 
shown; it is two-armed, the right hand being bent with 
the palm turned inwards as if holding a book (this pose is 
not described in the texts), the left hand holding probably a 
water-vessel (it is broken, its handle only being shown). 
Clad in diaphanous!} - treated garments, and probably wear¬ 
ing a deer skin in the upavTti fashion, this bronze figure of 
the god presents to us a fine specimen of the Indian metal¬ 
lurgists’ art of the late Gupta or early mediaeval period 
(PI. XLV, Fig. 3). Brahma in the lintel piece from Gaud 
(Maltla) previously noted has three beardless faces, the left 
hands carrying a water-vessel and a sacrificial ladle, the 
two right ones being broken ; both Sarasvatl and Savitrl 
are four-armed, the former showing varamudrd, ahsamala, 
mnd and kamandalu in her four hands, while the latter 
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holds caurJ, aksamala and pustaka by three of her hands, 
tlie lower left one being in the katihasta pose. An elabor¬ 
ately carved image of Brahma seated on a visvapadma in the 
lalitaksepa pose in the Rajshahi Museum collection is 
interesting. Though it is of the late mediaeval period, the 
carving is not indifferent, and such details as the pot-bellied 
character of the god, the two-armed standing female 
attendants holding cauri in their hands, the swan mount, 
the donor couple, the garland-bearing flying Yidyadharas, 
etc. are all systematically displayed ( DHB , Yol. I, p. 439, 
PI. Y, Fig. 15). 

Many of the images of Brahma that have been just 
discussed are of a subsidiary character, having been used 
either as Avaranadevatas or as accessory figures in the 
shrines of the major cult deities. His figure also appears 
in 1 relief compositions 5 associated with Vaisnavism and 
Saivism, some of which have already been noted. The god 
is seated on a lotus, the stalk of which issues from 
Nar ay an a-Yi $nu ’ s navel, in the Ananta Dayana reliefs; in the 
Lingodbhavamurtis of Siva, Brahma is shown first as soar¬ 
ing upwards along the side of a ‘ columnar Sivaliiiga and 
then as standing by its side with his front hands in the 
namaskara mudru ; in the Tripurantakamurti of Siva, he is 
shown as the charioteer of the great god, and in Siva’s 
Kalyanasundaramurti, Brahma, is shown as the officiating 
priest in the marriage ceremony of Siva and Uma. In the 
Ekapada-Trimurti of Siva or its Yaisnava counterpart, Siva 
or Yisnu occupies the central position, Brahma being in¬ 
variably shown as a lateral accretion in tlie attitude of 
bowing to the central deity. 

Astadikpalas 

The Hindu concept about the Dikpalas or Lokapalas, 
the guardians of the quarters or the worlds, is very old. In 
the well-developed Puranic mythology the names of the 
deities, and those of the major and subsidiary quarters over 
which they had their respective jurisdiction, are the follow¬ 
ing -—India is the lord of the east, Yam a of the south, 
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Varum of the west and Kubera of the north ; Agni, Nirrti, 
Yayu and Isana are the respective guardians of the south¬ 
east, south-west, north-west and north-east. We do not, 
however, find this stereotyping in far earlier texts, where 
there is a great variety in the enumeration of the protectors 
of the various quarters or the worlds. Early Buddhist and 
Jaina texts also differ from one another in their characteri¬ 
sation of this group of divinities. Suiya, Candra, Yayu, 
Agni, Yama, V aruna, Indra and Kubera, the eight great 
Devas of the early epic literature, are grouped in some later 
texts as the guardians of the four chief and four minor 
quarters, or simply as ' Lokapalas Thus, Manu tells 
us that ‘ a king embodies in his self a!! the eight Lokapalas, 
Soma (Candra), Agni, Arka (Surya), Anila (Yayu), Indra, 
Vittapati (Kubera), Apapati (Yanina) and Yama V The 
first list, which is later in point of date, differs from the 
second one in substituting Nirrti and Isana for Surya and 
Candra in the latter. The number, the names and associa¬ 
tions of these Dikpalas or Lokapalas are not always constant 
in the epic literature, and it appears that their regular 
number was at first four. It is expressly laid down in the 
Mahabhurata (VIII. 45. 31 f.) that ‘ the gods living in the 
East have Agni as their leader ; Yama of noble deeds guards 
the Pitrs (manes) in the South; the West is guarded by 
Vanina who also guards other gods; the North is guarded 
by Bhagavat Soma and the priests ’. Hopkins correctly 
observes that ‘ the grouping of Agni, Yama, Yaruna and 
Indra seems older than when Kubera is substituted for 
‘ Agni V Four Lokapalas are recognised in the Ramdyana, 
and Indra, Yama, Yaruna and Kubera, respectively im¬ 
parting greatness, restraint, beauty and wealth to the ideal 
first king, are the respective guardians of the eastern, 
southern, western and northern quarters. A comparison 
may he made of the epic and Puranic lists of these gods 


1 ManwmrU r w % : viftftpapahjonjamaxija ca it 

A a n ft m I ok apaB 1 1 a jp capu rdha royal r n rpa h j | 

2 Epie Mythology, p, 149. 
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with the names of the regents of the quarters as given in 
the later Yedie tests. The Gobhila Qrhyasutra, while 
describing the rites connected with the building of a house 
(vUstu&tnuina), mentions that ‘ ten offerings (hah) are to 
be made to the regents of the ten regions (diias)— namely, 
to Indra (E.), Vayu (S.E.), Yama (S.), Pitaras (S.W.), 
Varuna (W.), Maharaja (N.W.), Soma (N.), Mahendra 
(N.E.), Yasuki (downwards), and Brahma (upwards in 
the sky, i.e., throwing the ball into tlie air)’. 1 The 
A tka re ace da, however, enumerates only six quarters (four 
major ones, the two other ones being the fixed quartei 
and the ‘ upward quarter ), and associates with each paiti¬ 
tular groups of divinities as ‘ regents and ‘ wardens 
(adhipati and raksita). The gods—Agni, Indra, Vanina, 
Soma, Visnu and Brhaspati—are the respective regents of 
the eastern, southern, western, northern, fixed and upward 
quarters, while the Nagas—Asita, Tira&imji, Prdaku, Svaja, 
Kalmasagrlva and fivitra—are the wardens of these quarters 
respectively. 2 The Krm Yajuroeda ( Taittinya Samhita, 
V 5-10) also mentions the six quarters with their six regents 
and wardens, the names of which are the same as 
quoted from the Atharvaveda; there is, however, a little 
difference, Visnu being substituted by Yama as the regent 
of the fixed quarter in this list. There is no doubt that the 
concept about the fixed group of four or eight Lokapalas 
(I)ikpalas) of later Hindu mythology originated from these 
later Samhita texts. In Buddhist mythology too we find 
a group of four divine beings associated with the lour 
principal quarters, and the Sanskrit Buddhist texts give us 
a stereotyped list of four; they are Dhrtarastra the 
Gandharva king (east), Yirudliaka, the king of the 
. Knn.bh.mdae (south), Virupiiksa, the Naga monarch (west) 
and VaiSravana, the Yaksa king (nortli). They are the 

the Vitlupraxamma — * 

Uii - 3 -, *** b? w - D - mitaey ’ Fir3t 
Hull. pp. 133-34. 
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Catur-Mabarajas of some Buddhist texts, and Panini seems 
to have had them in his mind when he referred to their 
bhaktas in one of his sutras ( of. supra, p. 85). The 
Jaina literature refers'to a group of the Dikpalas, most of 
whose names and associations being similar to the stereo¬ 
typed list of the later Hindu mythological texts. 1 

Rao, in connection with his description of the images 
of the Dikpalas wrongly observes that ‘ all these eight 
deities held prominent positions in the \ edic period ' (op. 
(it..~ \ ol. JI, p. 515). Two at least among them, Kubera 
and Isana, did not do so, and it has already been pointed out 
by the present writer that even Patanjali knew Siva and 
A aisravana (Isana and Kubera) as laukika devatas or folk 
gods ({*/. supra, p. 338). The six others are all Vedie 
deities, some among them being more important than the 
others. Indra was originally the most prominent of all the 
A edic gods, and now in this context lie had to he satisfied 
with the much more modest position of the guardian of the 
eastern quarter. Indra had really no cult of his own in 
the propei sense of the term, but the orthodox section of 
the Indian people undoubtedly paid their homage to him. 
In the story of the uplifting of the Govardhana mountain bv 
Kmna, the worship of Indra by the upper classes of the 
Indians is alluded to, but this does not necessarily mean 
that he had his exclusive worshippers. Annual festivals in 
honour of Indra were sometimes in vogue, and Rao refers 
to such festivals in Southern India in the early mediaeval 
period. The Silappadigaram (c. 8th century A.D ) states 
that Indra festival beginning on the Vai&khl Purnima 
was continued for 28 days at Kavirippumpattinam the 
metropolis of the Cholas. Some details about the manner of 
celebrating such a festival are recorded in an inscription of 


They are Indra (east). Agni (south-easi), Yuma ( S01!t hl v„; r ', 
(sai.lfewest), Vanins (west). Vayu (north-west), Kubera (north) Bai’ e r I 
.■■•ist). Brahms (upper region', and Nigs (nether reg on). 7 „ this ' s 
of the Dikpalas, Brahma and Nags are additional ones the Dinar t "T* 
then, out in their Hat. and accepting the a.ereotjST £7"? 
hi) tliologv ; B. C. Bhattachaiya. Jimm Iconography, pp. 147.57 ef 1,1111 
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Parantaka Chola I (Kao, op. cit., VojL II, p. 518). The 
homage that was paid to him, however, was mostly in his 
capacity as a Dikpala, and his images were chiefly meant 
to he placed in a particular part of the shrines of the principal 
cult deities. Yarahamibira describes his figure in this 
manner: 1 The elephant (mount) of Mahendra (Indra) is 

white and has four tusks; (the god) has a thunderbolt in his 
hand, and has as his cognisance the third eye placed hori¬ 
zontally on his forehead V The Visiiudharmottara gives us 
an elaborate description of the four-armed Sakra (Indra) in 
which are not only mentioned his third eye and the four- 
tusked elephant mount, but is also mentioned his four¬ 
armed consort SacT seated on his lap; the symbolism under¬ 
lying all his other monographic traits are also elaborated there 
(Bk. II, ch. 50, vv. 1-13). The Amsumadbhedatjama and a 
few other south-Indian tests describe the image of Indra in 
more or less identical terms, the god being two-armed, his 
hands carrying either sakti and ahkuso, or, vajra and 
ahkuda (or a nllotpala ) ; he has usually two eyes, but some 
enjoin that he should be shown as four-armed and three¬ 
eyed, the third eye placed horizontally on the forehead. 

Some of the earliest representations of Sakra or Indra 
are to be found in the Buddhist relief compositions of 
Gandhara and Mathura. He and Brahma are the two 
acolytes of Buddha, and his iconography has some fixed 
character in these reliefs. His so-called basket-like 
head-dress is nothing but an alien adaptation ol the kirita, 
and mjra is one of his constant emblems there. In the red 
sandstone relief from Mathura illustrating the scene of the 
visit of Indra to Buddha residing in the Indra&ilaguha, 
the god is accompanied by his mount, the elephant Airavata. 
Some of the stone reliefs in the Pahavpur basement illustrate 
a few of the Dikpfilas, and one of them shows two-armed 
Indra standing, facing east, before his mount, holding an 
indistinct object (? a citrus) in his left hand, his right hand 
being in the carodu pose ; he has a jewelled kinUunukuta oil 

1 Brhatsamhita, Ch. #7, v. 4:2 : Suklascaturchano rJn'po Mahendrosy* 
rajrapunitcam \ TinjaglalStasamstham trliyamapi locaium, cihnom 11 
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his head with a halo behind it and the horizontally placed 
third eye on the forehead (K. N. Dikshit, PAharpur, p. 415, 
Eli XXVIId). The four-armed iigure of Indra seated astride 
on the hack of his elephant from the Chidambaram temple 
has its front hands in the varada and abhaya }>oses, the back 
ones carrying the aukusa and cajra (Rno, op. tit., Yol. II, 
p. 520, PI. CL). 

Agni, the lord of the south-eastern quarter is not 
described in the Brhatsamhita. The Visnitdharmottara 
gives us an elaborate and characteristic description of the 
god, in which he is bearded, four-armed, four-tusked, three¬ 
eyed, riding a chariot with smoke standard drawn by four 
parrots and driven by wind, having bis consort Svaha on 
his left lap, holding flames, trident and rosary in his hands. 
(Bk. HI, Ch. 56, vv. 1-10). The Mahabharata describes him 
as having seven red tongues (saptafihva), with smoke for his 
standard and head-gear, holding a flaming spear, riding on a 
chariot drawn by seven red horses, the winds being the 
wheels of his chariot; the god has seven faces, a huge mouth, 
red neck, tawny eyes, bright gleaming hair and golden steed 
(Epic Mythology, p. 07 ; these descriptions of Agni 
are collected by Hopkins from the various sections of 
tiie Great Epic). The Aganias characterise the god 
as having four arms, three eyes, red jattis, with the front 
hands showing tariida and abhaya poses, the back ones hold¬ 
ing sruk and sakti. The figure of Agni (of the mediaeval 
period) reproduced here (PL. XLY, Fig. 4) does not cor¬ 
respond to any of the descriptions just quoted. It shows 
the pot-bellied two-armed god seated on the back of his 
mount (a ram or a goat) in the paryankasana (so-called 
‘ European fashion ’) holding a rosary in his right hand and 
a water-vessel in his left; he has beard, an angry stare, 
long waving flames emanating from his body, sacred thread 
and a few ornaments. The Paharpur basement figure of 
Agni of an earlier date shows the two-armed god standing 
holding a rosary and a water-vessel in his two hands; flames 
issue forth from his sides, but his mount is not shown 
(K. N. Dikshit, ibid., p. 48, PI. XXXII, Fig. b). The 
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figure of Agni from the Siva temple at Kandiyur (Travan- 
core) described and illustrated by Rao (ibid., p. 524, PL CLII) 
is very interesting. The god has two goat-beads (according 
to some Puranic texts, Agni lias a goat as his mount) seven 
arms and three legs. It has some affinity with the Chidam¬ 
baram sculpt me described as Agni by Eao; but in it the god 
stands in front of a hull (ibid., PI. CLIII, Pig. 2). It lias, 
however, been pointed out by the present writer, that the 
Chidambaram figure may really represent Yajfiapurusa, one 
of the minor manifestations of Yisnu (J.I.S.O.A., YoL XIV , 
pp. 46-7). 

Yama, the guardian of the south, is described in tlie 
B.rhatsanihitfi simply as ‘ having a staff in his hand and 
riding on a buffalo ’ ( dandi Yamo mahisayo; Ch. 57, v. 57). 
The Visnudharmottara gives us an elaborate description of 
the four-armed god seated on a buffalo with his consort 
Dhumrorna on his left lap, his right hands holding a stall 
and a sword and the left ones a trident with flames and a 
rosary, a face with flames issuing from it being shown on 
the top of the staff (it might thus stand for a Ihatcdiuja ); 
Citragupta dressed as a Northerner (udicyavesa) holding a 
pen and a leaf in his 1 lands on his right and the fierce- 
1 coking Ivala (Time, the destroyer) holding a noose in hi* 
hand on Ins left are his characteristic attendants reminding 
us of the companions of Siirya, Kundl or Pingala and Dandi. 
Sculpture No. 30 on the south basement wall of the Paharpur 
temple has been identified by Dikshit as Yama. The two- 
armed god stands erect holding a long noose passing ovei 
his head with the ends hanging down ; a male and a female 
attendant stand on his either side, perhaps standing for 
Citragupta and Dhumrorna; hut his characteristic mono¬ 
graphic traits (staff in his hand and buffalo as his mount) 
are missing here. Besides, jxisu (noose) is almost imaii- 
ftbly described in the texts as an emblem of Yaruna, The 
Chidambaram figure of Yama illustrated by Rao (ibid., 
PL CLTI, Pig. 1) shows the two-armed god standing erect 
in front of his mount, his right hand holding a noose, the 
left one resting on a club. 
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Nirrti, the lord, of the south-west, is a Veche deity like 
Vania, Agni and Indr a, and is conceived there as a god 
of evil. The description of Virupaksa, the lord of the 
Baksas (Raksodhipa), given in chapter 57 of Book III of 
the Visnudharmottara, has been taken by Hemadri as the 
characterisation of Nirrti, But Nirrti is described by the 
Purannkara in the same context as the wife of Virupaksa 
(bharya ca tasya kart at yd den Ninrtitastathd, Ninrtita, 
should be Nirrti, the metre is corrupt), and Virupaksa is of 
a terrific nature; the author says that Kala (Time) is 
Virupaksa, and Mrtyu (death) is Ninrti or Nirrti (Kalo 
prokto Virupaksa Mrtyurhi Ninrtistathd). Sculptures show¬ 
ing Nirrti are extremely rare, and so the one from Ahobilam 
illustrated by Rao is very interesting. It shows the Dikpala 
riding on the shoulders of a man who seems to he carrying 
him forward, and he holds a stall’ in his right hand (ibid., 
p. 5*29, PI. CLIV, Fig. 2). A relief depicting Nirrti is in 
the collection of the Eajshahi Museum ; the god is shown 
here riding on the back of a man (naracdhuna) and holds in 
his two hands a sword and a. shield; it hails from North 
Bengal (DHB, Vol. I, p. 463). 

Varuna, the lord of the western quarter, holds a pa&a 
and rides a swan (hamsdrudhusat paidbhrd-Varanah ; 
Brhatsamkita , Ch. 57, v, 57). He is elaborately described in 
the Vhnudharmottara (Bk. Ill, Cli. 52, vv. 1-21) where he is 
called ‘ the lord of waters’ (yadasdmpati). According to it, 
the slightly pot-bellied god ( kirlcit pralambajathara) rides a 
chariot drawn by seven swans, is four-armed (his right 
hands holding a lotus and a noose, and the left ones, a eoneh- 
sliell and a jewel-box); his consort Gam*! should sit on his 
left lap, and Ganga and Yamuna on their respective mounts 
should be shown on his right and left. Varuna and his con¬ 
sort Gaurl are respectively identified with Pradyumna 
(Kamadeva) and Rati, and the seven swans drawing his 
chariot stand for the seven seas of salt, milk, clarified 
butter, curdled milk, rice-gruel, sugarcane-juice and wine. 
This elaborate description is not substantiated by actual 
sculptures which usually show the two-armed god either 
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standing or seated, not on a swan, but on a Makara. The 
beautiful figure of standing two-armed Varuna illustrated 
here is u side-piece of the Bajarani temple of Bhuvauesvara. 
It shows the god standing in a very graceful pose, holding 
a looped noose by its end in his right hand, the left hand 
being in the varadaniudra; the jewelled head-gear, the ear- 
ornanients, the necklaces, the waist-girdle, the pearl 
yajnopavita, etc., are all very tastefully displayed (PI. XLYI, 
Fig. 1). 

\ ayu, the lord of the north-west in the Puranic 
list of Dikpalas, is described as the father of Blilma, the 
second Pandava, and of Hanuman, the monkey-god, res¬ 
pectively in the Mahabhdrata and the Ramayana. The 
Vimudharmottara (Ch. 58 , vv. 1-6) describes him as two- 
armed, his two hands holding the two ends of the scarf worn 
by him, his garment being inflated by wind (myyapurita- 
vastra emphasising bis swift motion), his mouth being open 
and his hair dishevelled (this also indicates his swift move¬ 
ment).' This description follows to a great extent the 
representation of the Zoroastrian wind-god, Vata (OA A 0) 
on the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka. Kao quotes 
several other characterisations of \ ayu from such texts as 
Amhimadbhedagama , Suprabhedagama , tfilparatna, Purva- 
karanayama and Rupamandana, all of which, except the 
last, describe him as two-armed. According to the first of 
these texts he has a banner in his right hand and a staff in 
his left, and a ‘ lion throne ’ (simh'dsana) ; according to the 
second he holds a banner and an elephant-goad in his hands, 

1 The Venkatesvara Press edition of this text is full of errors, and these 
have been responsible for strange mistakes in the rendering of passages from its 
sections on Painting and Image-making by Kramrisch. Thus, vyddhitdsya , in 
verse 3 of Chapter 58 of Book III s translated by her as * having a diseased 
face \ But the word can be easily and correctly emended as vydditdsya and 
translated into English as * having his mouth open \ Heinadri’s extracts from 
this section of Vixnudhannottara as they appear in Caturvargacintamani, Vol. IT. 
Part I (edited in the Biblotheca Indica series of the Asiatic Society) are also 
very corrupt. Rao’s extracts about the description of Yavu from the Visnudhar - 
mottara contain also strange errors; thus, kdxthapuritarakrastu (should be 
emended as v&yy&puritavastraica > in line 2 has no meaning. Again, there is no 
doubt that grUltacakraitkah in line four of the extract is to t>e emended 
as g rliit avast rfmt tih . 
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and has a stag mount; the third lays down that he lifts 
a flag in the left (the right hand being in the earn da pose) 
and a stag mount; the fourth endows him with an elephant- 
goad and a stag mount (the emblem in the other hand is not 
clearly mentioned). The RUpamandana describes the god 
ruling over the north-western quarter as four-armed, his 
four hands allowing a varamudm, a banner, a flag and a 
water-vessel; he rides on an antelope, his colour being 
green (Varatn dhvajam pataka ca kamandalukarairdadhat^ 
Mrgarudho haritvarnak Pavano vayudikpatih). In early 
mediaeval temples of prominent cult gods, Vayu shown as 
riding on a stag and holding a flag in his hand occupies his 
allotted corner in the outer side of the structure. 

Much has been said about Kubera, the lord of the 
northern quarter in Chapter IX of this book. It will be of 
interest here to note some of his descriptions given in 
the mediaeval monographic texts, quoted by Rao. The 
Amhtmadbheda describes the god as two-armed, the 
bands being in the vara da and abhaya poses (a club also 
being shown in the left hand), having a sheep for his mount, 
attended by bis consort and the two Nidhis, tiankha and 
Padma, in the form of two powerful spirits (bhutdkaravi 
niahabalam). The Suprabheda lays stress on the terrific 
features of the two-armed god holding a club in one of his 
hands. The Silpamtna (or a work associated with it) 
characterises him as a friend of Hara (Siva), riding a chariot 
drawn by men, holding a mace in one of his hands, as pot¬ 
bellied and long-armed, accompanied by Astanidhis and 
(luhyakas on all sides. The Purvakdrana says that the god 
rides on a man, is accompanied by the two Nidhis, Saiikha 
and 7‘aHma, and bolds a club. The Rupamandana describes 
in the first line of one couplet that the god is four-armed, 
the hands holding a club, a nidhi, a citrus ami a water- 
vessel; the last line of this verse is corrupt, for in it be is 
described both as gajArudhah (elephant-rider) and 
naraeahanah (riding on a man). The Visnudharmottura 
description of this Dikpala has already been commented on 
earlier (supra, p. 339), and it has been shown how it 
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partly reminds us of the Pancika and Harlti reliefs of 
Gandliara, the tundila (pot-bellied) feature of the earlier 
Yaksas is emphasised in this and some other texts, and a 
few other traits like the two fangs in his mouth, his bearded 
face, Riddhi (the goddess of prosperity) seated on his left 
lap, etc. are added. 

Tsana, the lord of the north-eastern quarter, is, as his 
name indicates, a particular aspect of Siva. The texts 
endow him generally with such iconographic features as 
jatamukutn, held yajfiopavlta (white sacred thread), three 
eyes, a Sula and a kapala in his right and left hands, a bull 
mount, a tiger-skin garment, etc. All these are the 
characteristic traits of Siva. The Visnudharmottara de¬ 
scription of this Dikpala is, however, very interesting. In 
Chapters 55-58 of Book III of this text are described the 
images of Siva (Tsana, called also Gaurl^arva in this context), 
Agni, Nirrti and Yayu, one after another, and it can be 
presumed that they are no other than the lords of the minor 
quarters in this juxtaposition (though the text does not ex¬ 
pressly define their character in this way). Gaurisarva 
(Sarva is one of the eight names of Siva) standing for 
Siva (Tsana) is nothing but another name of Ardhanarl4vara- 
Siva, and the description in the text fully proves it. It will 
be presently noted in connection with the svncretistic icons, 
but it is curious that this conjoint aspect of Siva and ( ma. 
should stand for one of the Dikpalas. 

Garuda 

It has already been shown in Chapter X of this book 
that Garuda or Garutman, the mount of Visnu (in the 
Satvata list of the 39 incarnations of the god he appears as 
Vihahgama and Amrtaharana, the god’s 9th and 18th 
Avat-tiras; Amrtaharana may also stand for India, foi lie 
stole the nectar from the Xagas) was originally the Sun 
conceived as a bird. The Rgvedic hymn (1, I(i4, 4f>) 
describes the celestial Garutman as endowed with beautiful 
wings (divyah sa suparno GantnUtn). Garuda’s another 
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name is Tarksya in the epic and Pnranic literature ; the latter 
name, occurring twice in some late verses of the Rfjveda (I. 89, 
G and X. 178, 1), denotes a horse. In many passages of 
the Great Epic, Garuda is formally identified with the 
\edic (farntman, and is described as the brother of Arana, 
the forerunner of Surya; in the developed mythology of 
the epic and Puranic period, he is the son of the sage 
Kasyapa and Y inata (one of his names is Yainateya), and 
is thus the half-brother of the Nagas, sons of Kasyapa by 
his other wife. Garmja’s enmity with the Nagas is pro¬ 
verbial (he is called bhujagari, pan Hagai ana, pannaga- 
bhojana, etc.), and the texts ascribe it to the ill-treatment 
of Ins mother by her co-wife and stepsons. The Muha- 
hkarata (Adiparva, Chs. 43-50) narrates the story of the 
stealing of Amrt-a or the nectar (Amrtaharana) by 
Garuda who undertook this task for the Nagas in 
order that they would release Yinata from Kadru’s 
bondage. W hile on his way to secure the nectar for his 
half-brothers, he lifted up an elephant named Supratlka and 
a tortoise called \ ibhavasu with his talons from the lake 
Alamba. He later ate up his two prizes, and proceeding 
to Indra’s capital vanquished the divine guards of the nectar 
and flew with it to the Nagas. Yinata was set free as 
stipulated, but the Nagas were deprived of Amrta which 
was stolen by the crafty Indra in disguise. The tongues of 
the Nagas were cleft asunder, and remained so ever after¬ 
wards, because they licked up the sharp-edged ku4a 
grass on which the pot of ambrosia was placed by Garuda; 
this is also the reason why the kusa grass is so sacred to 
the Hindus (for various other epic stories about the Sun- 
bird, refer to Hopkins, Epic Mythology, pp. 21ff.). 

It will be of interest now to study the development of 
the Garuda motif in early Indian art, before its monographic 
descriptions in the mediaeval texts are noted, and some 
mediaeval Garuda images are described. In the earliest 
period he is represented as a huge parrot-like bird with 
emphasis on some of his physical features. One such extant 
figure of Garuda is carved on the inner side of the middle 
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architrave of the eastern gateway of Sanchi. The entire 
relief composition here shows the animal world paying 
homage to Buddha symbolised by the Bodhidruma with 
Vajrasana beneath it. In contains, along with animal figures 
in their natural form, such hybrid figures as lions with the 
heads of a dog or a bird (griffin). In its right corner is 
carved a big parrot-like bird with ear-rings and a bushy 
tuft by the side of a five-headed snake. Grnnwedel correctly 
recognised in these two motifs, Garuda and Naga, and 
remarked, ‘ The native parrot type on the one hand and the 
west Asian griffin on the other, are the bases upon which 
modern iconography developed its Garuda. 1 In the 
Hellenistic art of Gandhara, Garuda appears as a huge eagle 
decked with the same ear-ornaments, but the wings are 
treated more naturalistically. He is often depicted as 
carrying up to the sky a Naga. and a NaginI either with his 
tong beak, or his big talons. Early Buddhist texts contain 
stories which are connected with this exploit of Garuda (</. 
the Bauddha drama of Ndgananda ascribed to king Sri 
Harsa).* The intermediate stage in the evolution of the 
hybrid Garuda figure of mediaeval Indian art from these 
early forms can be traced with the help of Gupta coins. On 
most of the gold coins of the imperial Guptas, Garuda 
invariably appears in the form of a plump bird with beautiful 
wings, as the capital piece of a column (Garudadhvaja). 
Vincent Smith suggested that the Garuda of the standaul 
was copied from the Roman eagle; but Allan has rightly 
observed that there is no reason for this suggestion, and 
• the resemblance is quite a coincidence, and Garudadhvajas 


I Buddhhl Irt, 1> 51. Griinwedet considers the Saudii motif as a purely 
Indian one, but obeervesat the same time that the wings here ' show the ar.dic.al 

forms of west-Asiaa art '. ... 

a Gri-nwedel thinks that such Hellenistic composit es of Gandhara as 
Garuda lifting up Naga youths were direct copies * with Buddhist import of the 
• Kape of Ganymede \ a famous work of the Hellenistic sculptor. LeoeUares; 
IbiZ pp. 109-10, Figs. 01, 62. The epic mythology about Garuda s taking off 
Supratika mid Vibivivaan, already noted, may have some connection with thwo 
Gandhara reliefs; it is significant that the myth occurs in the Sd.parva, and 
may be an interpolation. 
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were common objects in India. ,J On the reverse side of 
Cliandiagupta It’s silver coins Garuda stands facing with 
outspread wings as a full-fledged bird, blit on some varieties 
of liis copper coins, lie is endowed with novel features. 
Thus on the Ghatra type (Type No. II) of this Gupta king’s 
copper issues, he is shown with outspread wings and long 
human arms adorned with bracelets; on Types V, VI and 
\ ri of the same issues, he is figured With outstretched 
wings, though without human arms, holding a snake in his 
mouth {(•/. his epithet pannagaiana). 2 The hvbridity in 
the representation of Garuda marked by Type No. II (copper 
coins) noted above was not emphasised in the other silver 
and copper coins of this Gupta monarch and Ids successors, 
and it was left for the regular monographers of Brahmauical 
art to develop the type in the late Gupta and the mediaeval 
periods. An inscribed terracotta seal of Tiumaragupta I 
found at Nalanda and now in the collection of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, emphasises in a very striking manner 
the hybridity of the motif. The plump bird stands facing 
on a sort of pedestal, but it has the face of a man 
(PI. XXVIII, Fig. 1). 

Textual descriptions of the developed motif may now 
lie noted. The 3ntatvanidhi and Sitymratna, as quoted by 
Kao, describe a two-armed image of Garuda; but the latter 
text also refers to another variety of' Garutman which is 
endowed with eight arms, the hands holding such objects 
as a water-vessel, a mace, a conehshell, a discus, a sword 
and a snake, the feet of liis rider ^ isuu-Jvrsna resting on 
the two front hands; the two-armed image of Garuda is 
designated as Tarksya in the 3ilp&TQ,tnti, The Agnipiiwnu 
(Oh. 49, vv. 19-21) describes the images of Trailokyamohana 
and Tarksya as eight-armed, with cakra, khadga, musala 
and ahkusa in the right hands, and sahkha, sarhya, gadd 
and posu in the left; Laksml and SarasvatT holding pudiiut 

1 J, Allan, op. cit. f Introduction, p, XlXx. 

* Ibid., pp. 52 ff. and plates. On type I of the copper coins of Cbandra- 
gnpta U. Garuda is niinhate, and on Type V. he is placed on an altar; all these 
features imply his divine character. 
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and vina respectively are to be placed on either side of this 
type of image. The Visnudhannottara enjoins that Tarksya 
should have a nose like the beak of a bird, four arms, a iace 
with round eyes, the breast, knee and legs like those of a 
vulture, and two wings; Iris back hands should hold an 
umbrella and a jar full (of nectar), and bis front hands 
should be in the anjaii pose. When lord Yisnu is riding 
on him, the hack hands of Garuda (or Tarksya, as lie is 
named here) instead of holding an umbrella and an ambrosia- 
pot support the legs of his master; he should be shown 
slightly pot-bellied {IciftciU&iubodura) and should be decorated 
with all ornaments (Book III, Ch. 54, vv. 1-9). It is 
curious that it is only according to the Silpurdtiiu desciip- 
Uon of the eight-armed variety of Garuda that he holds a 
snake in one of his hands; the $rltatvunidhi , however, tells 
us that his head should be adorned with snakes (murdhna 
ca phanimanditah ), and one of his epithets according to the 
lexicons is pkaniphanabhrt (‘ holder of the hood of a snake )■ 
The association of Garuda with snakes is emphasised in the 
epic and Puranic myths, and is also illustrated in his earliei 
and mediaeval representations. 

The extant images of Garuda of the mediaeval period 
can be broadly divided into two classes,—one that shows him 
as Yisnu’s mount, and the other where the bird-man serves 
as the capital of a column, or is placed in front of a 
Yaisnava shrine. In both, the mount and emblem of 
Yisnu is depicted as a round-eyed human being with the 
wings of a bird and a beak-like nose, ami sometimes legs 
with the claws of a bird; he is usually two-armed, his hands 
being in the (injali pose. On some late mediaeval scu.p- 
tures of Eastern India, he is endowed with four arms, the 
back hands supporting the-legs of bis lord or those of the 
divine couple, LaksmT and Narayana. As the capital of a 
column he is sometimes depicted as Janiform, the whole 
figure (not face alone) being double-sided and facing 
opposite ways. Such figures are two-armed with the hands 
in the naniaskdra mu dr it, the eyes and beak as in the other 
type described above, usual ornaments, clabotate wings, 
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the legs endowed with the claws of a bird, the hair arranged 
in single coils standing on end on the head. Such a 
Garuda capital in the collection of the Indian Museum is 
illustrated here; it is in hornblende schist, and is a mediaeval 
sculpture of Eastern India (PL XXVI, Fig. 3). In the 
elaborate sculpture depicting Yisnu Yogasana in the collec¬ 
tion of the Math lira Museum (D. 37) Garuda is shown as 
a standing human being with just a suggestion of tiny wings 
behind his back, holding a small snake in his hand ( cf . his 
epithet phaniphanabhrt already noted). Vogel could not 
correctly identify the figure in his description of the relief 
(M.M.C., p, 102), but there is no doubt that it is a graceful 
representation of Garuda of the early mediaeval period with 
the least element of hybridity in it. The two images of 
Garuda illustrated by Rao (op. eit., Vol. I. p. 287, 
Pis. LXXXIV and LXXXY, Fig. 1) are interesting; the 
first of the two, carved on the front gable of Cave No. Ill 
at Badami, shows the mythical bird-man with a flabby belly 
(cf. the textual description kiUcillambodaro) holding in iiis 
right hand a big snake and flying in the air. The other 
image from Palur, Travancore, is a 17th century wooden 
sculpture, a sort of a ceiling piece used to be hung by means 
of a chain. It illustrates the mythology of the forcible 
abduction ot \ ibhavasu and Supratika (the elephant and 
the tortoise) by Garuda, already commented on, for it holds 
the two in his hands. Two elaborately carved panels in 
Cave No. I\ at Badami represent the theft of the jar of 
ambrosia by Garuda, the episode being elaborately described 
in the Astikaparvadhyaya of the Adipanu of the 
Mahabharata. 1 


Nandin 

Nandin, Namllsvaru or Adhikaranandin are some of 
the various names by which Siva’s mount, the ‘ bull 

1 These panels have been fully described by B. D, Banerjee in MA.8J.* 
No. 25 tB&srditf* of Badami t p. 46, PL XXIII, Figs, (a) and (b); in pages 43-6, 
be narrates the whole story. 
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came to he described in epic and Puranic tests. When 
these designations began to be attributed to him, he was 
conceived more as one of Siva's attendants than as his 
mount, and unlike Garuda he was usually fully anthropo- 
morphised though hybridity in his representation was not 
unknown. Tt has been suggested, in Chapter IV of this 
book, how the bull was originally the theriomorphic form 
of Siva, and how numismatic and literary data appear to 
support this suggestion (pp. 11*2, 129). Vrsabha was at 
first the attributive epithet of several of the Yedic divinities 
including Rudra, but it came to denote Siva specifically in 
the post-Yedic age. The idea about the bull being the 
mount of the god appears to have originated before the first 
century B.C. or first century A.I).; the coins of UjjayinI 
and those of Wema Kadphises, noticed in Chapter IV, prove 
it (p. 117, PI. IX, Fig. 14). The process of anthropomor- 
pliising the mount began, however, in the early centuries of 
the Christian era, and that it was an accomplished fact by the 
Gupta period can he substantiated by Kalidasa s description 
of Nandin already noted (supra, p. 2G1). He is described 
there as keeping guard over the entrance-door to Siva s 
abode at Ivailasa with a golden staff resting against his left 
fore-arm, and silencing the Ganas with a finger of his right 
hand placed on his mouth (Kumarasatnbhava, III, 41). 
A reference to Nandin in the lesser epic is of interest, for 
it describes him as having the general appearance ol a 
monkey (vanararupam), but the body of a fierce dark brown 
short-armed powerful dwarf. 1 This description is evidently 
based on the concept about him as one of the leaders of the 
Sivaganas who, as has been previously shown, are endowed 
with faces of various animals in early Indian texts and art. 


i Ramayana, VUE Ifi, 14. Nandi is described in this Sarga (v, 8) as, 

. karata krsntipiiujalali [ Vsmano vihafo muniji Nandi hrasvabhnjo bail. 

In verse 16 be is called eflnowriipa; Havana, not allowed by Nandi to proceed to 
Siva's abode in Kailasa. loughs al him, and is cursed in torn by the trident- 
bearing Nandi, the second Samkara i Dipt am Mnmwattabhya dtitiyamiva 
fiamkarah)* 
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Plastic representations of tiie bull-faced Nandin of the early 
mediaeval period are not unknown. 

Rao cites three different accounts about the origin of 
Adhikaranandin from tfiva-makapuTana, Lihgapurana and 
anotlier unnamed text (op. cit., Vo). II, pp. 455-58). Mo 
reference is to be found there to his peculiar ungainly appear¬ 
ance, and he is primarily described as a human being having 
some monographic traits of 8iva. The Visnudha rm otta ra 
(Bk. Ill, Ch. 73, vv. 15-7) describes Nandin as three-eyed, 
four-armed, wearing a tiger-skin garment, holding a trimJa 
and a bhindipala (a kind of javelin) in two of his hands, one 
of the (front) hands being placed on his head, the other 
being in the tarjjammudm. Another unnamed south-Indian 
text quoted by Rao' characterises him as holding a battle- 
axe and an antelope (in his back hands), (his front hands) 
being in the ahjalimndm in the act of bowing to Lord Siva, 
his body being besmeared with ashes (this is the Pa su pat a 
practice), (his head) being brightened by crescent moon. 
Gaiiga and snail-shell-like jatfis (V ibhmnam pa ms uni mrgavi 
karat ale 7 sap ran a mii hjfilim b hasmoddhu Utapa ndu ra m sasi- 
kala-Gah gakaparddojm lam ). The male figure usually placed 
into the entrance-door of many Siva temples of Southern India 
corresponds to the second description, and thus, as has been 
observed by Rao, resembles to some extent Siva in his 
Candrasekharamurti aspect; the difference lies in this that 
the front hands of the former are folded in obeisance, while 
those of the latter are in the rarada and the abhaya poses. 
Rao rightly observes that ‘ the figure of Adhikaranandin is 
sometimes mistaken by the less informed persons for that 
of 8iva ' (ibid., p. 455). But Nandin’s fully theriomorphic 
(bull) form was never discarded by the devout Saivas, for every 
Saiva shrine in India must have the figure of a bull squat¬ 
ting on a raised pedestal facing the entrance-door of the 
shrine* inside the main sanctum of which is almost invari¬ 
ably placed the divine emblem, the Sivalinga. This 
explains the Mahyapuranu description of Nandin as 
dcrariksanatatparah, i.c., ‘ engaged in looking at the Deva 
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Ayudhapurusas 

The phenomena 1 development of the practice of making 
images and worshipping them is interestingly indicated by 
the i'act that even the attributes or weapons meant to be 
placed in the hands of the deities were personified and 
represented anthropomorphically. Such representations came 
to be designated generally as the Ayudhapurnsas, and it 
is worthy of note that this feature was mostly associated 
with the icons of Yisnu. Cakra and (jada in human form 
are found as early as the Gupta period; saiikhu and rarely 
padma are also anthropomorphised in the Visnuite reliefs of 
the early and late mediaeval periods of Eastern and Northern 
India. ’ Various other emblems, such as vajra, sakti, danda, 
hhaihja, paia, ahfrusa, trisula, etc., are also personified in 
late monographic texts, but they are seldom shown in 
human form. The earliest representation of an Ayudha- 
purusa, however, seems to go back to the Indo-Scythic 
period. Vajra appears on some copper coins of Maues as a 
man behind whom is carved a double-pronged thunderbolt, 
just in front of Zeus-Indra whose right hand is placed ovei 
his head. Gardner describes this device as, 1 Zeus laureate, 
seated to left, on throne; holds in left hand sceptre, right 
extended towards small winged female figure, who seems 
to be an embodiment of the thunderbolt (B.M.C., p. 70, 
PI. XVI. 9). In the introduction to his Catalogue (p. vii), 
the same author emphasises on this ‘ impersonation of the 
thunderbolt’. But it is a fact that such a personification 
of vajra has not been found in later reliefs. Of the different 
Vaisnava emblems usually represented in art, some are 
depicted as male and others as female, their gender being 
determined by that of the respective word denoting them. 
Thus, the word gada being in feminine gender, its personi¬ 
fied form is shown as a beautiful woman, Sanhha being 
masculine, it is represented as a male figure. Cakra and 
padma are in the neuter gender, and the texts enjoin that 
they should be shown as eunuchs, but for all practical 
purposes they appear as male figures in late Gupta and 

GS—1854 B. 
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mediaeval art. The texts also emphasise that weapons like 
iakti, ankusa, paid, vajra, etc., should be personified on the 
basis of the above criterion ; but there is hardly any means 
of testing this textual injunction as they are seldom repre¬ 
sented in human form. Eao recognised in some of the 
accessory figures, shown in the Sesasayana relief at Deogarli, 
the Ayudhapurusas, Dhanus, Cakra, Sankha, Gada and 
Khadga; the first and the fourth stand by the side of the 
central figure, the last three standing below in fighting 
attitude in front of the demons Madhu and Ivaitabha. The 
character of some of the accessory figures as Ayudhapurusas 
standing by the composite deity is usually determined by 
the showing of their real forms (a wheel, a mace, a conch- 
shell, etc.) either behind or on the head of the personifica¬ 
tions ; particular weapons or attributes are also sometimes 
placed in their hands. The mere presence of such emblems 
in the hands of the attendants of Yasudcva Yisnu, however, 
would not always mean that they are Ayudhapurusas. 
Thus, in the Madhyama Bhogasanamiirti of Visnu in the 
Kailasanathasvamin temple at Conjeevaram (Rao, op. cit., 
Yol, I, p. 105, PI. XXVI), the god does not hold any of 
the attributes in bis four hands; but a conch-shell and a 
discus are carried by two small attendants who also hold a 
yak-tail in their other hands. These two figures have been 
wrongly described by Rao as Ayudhapurusas; but as they 
are female figures, and as Cakra- and Sankha-purusas are 
never shown thus, they are really the female companions 
of the god carrying for him two of his principal attributes. 
The Yisnu-cafrra, found at Sharishadaha (Twenty-four Per- 
ganas, Bengal) and now in the collection of the Asutosh 
Museum, Calcutta University, is a unique sculpture carved 
on both sides with the same device. It depicts a four- 
armed figure dancing on the shoulders of Garuda in the 
centre of a finely carved wheel; his front hands are beating 
time over his head (or shown in one form of obeisance, 
namaskdra), the back hands holding a cakra and a 
yada. Garuda and these two emblems prove that the 
figure inside the wheel is no other than the Cakrapurusa 
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who is partly endowed with the character of \isnu (c/. 
human representations of Adhikaranandin already dis¬ 
cussed). This is evidently Sudar&ma, the cakra par 
excellence, of Visnu (PI. XXVI, Fig. 4). Sudarsana-cakra 
is described in tiie 3Uparatna and other texts either as an 
eight- or sixteen-armed Visnu placed inside a Satkonacakra 
(two interlacing equilateral triangles in the midst of a 
rayed disc.) The Bengal sculpture is a new variety of 
Sudar&ina, and was either set up as a main image in a 
subsidiary shrine in a Yaisnava temple, or it served as the 
capital piece of a column, like the Janiforni Garuda on the 
top of a Garudadhvaja noticed above. The I imudhar- 
mottaru description of Cakrapurusa is diflerent. It appears 
there as 1 a male figure with round eyes and a drooping belly; 
it is to carry a cauri, and is'to be adorned with various 
ornaments. *It is also to be carved in such a manner as to 
indicate that it is showing a desire to gaze upon \ isnu ; the 
left hand of the god should be made to rest upon the head 
of Cakrapurusa (Bk. Ill, Ch. 85, vv. 13-4). 
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Syncretistic Icons 

It has been shown briefly in Chapter I of this book how 
ext.ilit images belonging to various cults illustrate a feeling 
of rivalry and jealousy among their respective followers. 
One or two groups of such images have also been noticed in 
some of the chapters dealing with the cult icons, which 
belong to this category. Many are such Brahmanieal Hindu 
images which emphasise this sectarian ill-feeling, and many 
are also the "V ajrayana Buddhist icons of the mediaeval 
period, which are blatant examples of morbid sectarianism. 
One ^among the numerous forms of Avalokitegvara or 
Loke^vara in the Vajrayana pantheon is known by the curious 
name of Hari-Hari-Hari-vahanodbhava Loke^vara; it depicts 
Padmapani-Avalokitesvara, the spiritual son of the Dhvanl- 
Buddha Amitabha, riding on the shoulders of Visnu (Hari) 
wll ° has Garuda (Hari) as his mount, the divine bird-man 
again being mounted on the back of a lion (Hari). 
Advantage w ? as thus taken of some of the various synonyms 
of the word hari by the sectarian monographer in order to 
formulate such a type of icon in which the principal object 
of worship of the followers of one of the major Hindu cults 
Avas shown as a mere mount of a Buddhist divinity, 

t ^ on iy one side of the picture. 

Attempts at reconciliation and rapprochement between the 
lival creeds weie being made even from a very early period, 
when some of them had not come into being, and others that 
had originated were being systematised. The sentiment so 
beautifully expiessed in the famous couplet of the DTrghatamas 
hymn (R.V., I, 164, 46) long before the evolution of these 
cults nevci lost its force in subsequent times, and it must have 
exercised its deep influence on many of the exclusive 
worshippers of subsequent times. The Egvedic Rsi rightly 
emphasised that the sages call the one eternally existing 
principle (in this context the Sun god) in various ways 
(ekani sat vipra hahudhd vadanti), and the names denoting 
this principle may be different, such as Indra, Agni, the 
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celestial sun-bird Garutman, Yaraa, Matarisva, etc. Many 
of the intellectuals among the followers of different cults, 
especially those with a liberal bent of mind, knew that the 
respective gods of their choice were but different aspects or 
names of the one absolute god who, by himself, was beyond 
the ken of speech and thought (avanmanasagocarah). The 
spread of Vedantic teachings among the worshippers of the 
various creeds was also not a little responsible for the growth 
of a liberal religious outlook. 

The general trend of the guidance given in the Smrti- 
sastras for the proper control and regulation of the lives of 
the sectarian Indians was also an important factor in 
encouraging this feeling among the different groups of these 
worshippers or upasakas. Approved Smrti works like some 
of the Dharaiasastras of the pre-Christian and early post- 
Christian periods, and the Manu- and YajnavaJkya-Smrtis did 
not advocate the cause of any cult in particular. Ideas 
inculcated in some epic passages like those in the Bhagavad- 
glta (VIII. *21; IX. 23, etc.), though extolling the greatness of 
Yasudeva-Krsna, in a way helped the growth of this mentality 
among the sectaries. Thus was developed among numerous 
persons belonging to different sects, who also followed the 
injunctions laid down in the authoritative Smrti works, a 
liberal attitude towards matters of religious faith. Many of 
these persons of higher order, usually belonging to the order 
of Brahmans known as Smartas, evolved a kind of worship 
described as Pancayatana pttja in which the principal deities 
of the five approved Brahmanical Hindu cults were the objects 
of veneration. The principal object of worship in it was 
usually in the form of an aniconic emblem which symbolised 
all the five cult deities. It will not be possible to fix definitely 
the period when this custom came into vogue among the 
Smartas, but clear archaeological evidence will be produced 
here, which will show that syncretistic tendencies were at 
work from a fairly early date. But before this is done, it 
will he useful to mention briefly the characterisation of the 
Pancayatana puja as given by a distinguished and keeniy 
observant Western scholar and Sanskritist of the nineteenth 
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century. Monier Williams describes the ceremony as he saw 
it being practised by some of the Hindus of Central and 
Southern India in this manner : ‘ Five stones or symbols 

believed to be permeated by the essences of the five chief 
deities are, (1) the black stone, representing Visnu ; (2) the 
white stone representing Siva’s essence; (3) the red stone, 
representing Ganesa; (4) the small piece of metallic ore, 
representing x the wife of Siva; (5) the piece of crystal 

representing the sun.All five symbols are 

placed on a round open metal dish, called Pailcdyatana, and 
are arranged in five different methods, according to the 
preference given to any one of the five deities at the time of 
worship ’ ( Religious Thought and Life in India, pp. 411-12). 
It should be noted that the particular mode of placing in the 
centre the symbol of any one of the five cult deities in the 
Pailcdyatana arrangement (thus giving special importance to 
him or her) may indicate the cult affiliation of the Smarta 
worshipper. Thus, the tolerant mentality of these Smartas 
did not stand in their way of associating themselves to one or 
other of these cults. The Pailcdyatana pujd of the Smartas 
is also illustrated by many extant early and late mediaeval 
temples of India, in which the central shrine housing the 
principal deity is surrounded by four smaller shrines on the 
four corners of the quadrangle containing the figures of the 
four other deities. 

Another important contributory factor to the growth of 
cult-syncretism was the mental attitude of the early foreign 
immigrants into India, the Sakas, the Pahlavas, the 
Kushanas and the Hunas. They were presumably less 
cultured than the Indians, and were very prone to be 
influenced by the latter, especially in matters of religion. 
But from the beginning they showed a proneness to pay equal 
homage to gods and goddesses of more than one creed. This 
eclectic tendency among them is very interestingly 
illustrated by the extant coins of these early alien rulers of 
India. The kings often used as devices on their coins the 
figures of deities belonging to different pantheons, and it can 
be presumed that they had some feelings of respect and 
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veneration for at least some of the originals of these devices. 
At first most of the deities were recruited from the Greek 
pantheon, and this was natural, for the Saka-Pahlavas 
succeeded the Greeks in the sovereignty over parts of Northern 
and North-Western India, and imitated many of their coin 
devices. P. Gardner, while commenting on the devices 
appearing on the coins of these alien kings, observes, ‘ When 
we reach the issues of king Maues, we find a wealth of most 
remarkable and original barbaro-Hellenic figures, a figure 
resembling Tyche, holding in one hand a patera , in the other 
a wheel, who seems to be the original of the still more 
outlandish figure of Azes’s coins.’ 1 Another instance of 
syncretism is to be found on a coin-device of Azilises, successor 
of Azes. Whitehead, while describing it in the Punjab 
Museum Catalogue (Yol. I, p. 136, PI. XIII, Fig. 336), 
draw's our attention to the syncretic panoply of the deity 
and characterises it as * a decidedly pantheistic type ’. The 
syncretism at first lay no doubt in the fusion of Hellenic and 
non-Hellenic elements (cf. the use of the word * barbaro- 
Hellenic ’ by Gardner in the extract quoted above). A great 
part of the latter was undoubtedly Indian, though it is very 
difficult to sort it out. But from the time of the Indo- 
Parthian king Gondophares, in some of w r hose coins the 
Indian deity Siva has been recognised (in Chapter TV it has 
been conclusively shown by the present writer that Siva 
appears for the first time on some square copper coins of 
Maues), the Indian element came to predominate by stages. 
It has also been shown in Chapter IV that the great Kushan 
king Wema Kadphises was a votary of Siva, for it was this 
god and his emblems, the bull and the trident-battleaxe, that 
were invariably present on his coins (in his Prakrt coin- 
legends he is almost always described as Mahisvara, i.e., 
Mahe^vara, an exclusive worshipper of Siva). His 
successors, Kanishka and Huvishka, introduced the somewhat 
novel feature of the extremely 1 varied reverse devices ’ on 
their coins, the deities there being recruited from such widely 


i P. Gardner, Introduction, p. Iviii. 
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divergent religious pantheon as Zoroastrian, Brahmanical 
Hindu, Buddhist, and rarely Greek. Kaniehka’s affiliation 
with Buddhism is sufficiently established by Chinese literary 
data, but in this sort of medley of the devices on his coins, 
many scholars recognised his eclecticism in religious 
matters. But it can be proved with the help of some of the 
little known coins of Huvislika, that he paid his homage to 
more than one deity. Cunningham reproduced some copper 
coins of this king in his Coins of the Indo-Scythians and 
Kiishans (PI. XXII, Figs. 21-2), on one. side of which he 
is shown standing in a suppliant attitude either before Nana 
or tJmfi (on a few of his coins Siva is once shown accompanied 
by Nana and at other time by Uma). It is in one of the coins 
of this very king that the first attempt at cult syncretism may 
be clearly recognised, and the device may be the earliest 
representation of the composite cult-god Hari-Hara (cf. supra, 
pp. 123-24). The device on the seal of the Hephtalite Huna 
chief has already been noticed and commented on by the 
present writer; it stands for a syncretistic deity, combining in 
it Visnu, Siva and Mihira, two of the constituents being 
Hindu, the third Zoroastrian by name, but very probably 
Indian in the present set-up (cf. pp. 124-25, PI. XI, Fig. 2). 
Reference has already been made in Chapter XI to the 
introduction of the East Iranian Sun cult into India at a fairly 
early period, and here is a syncretistic figure containing in it 
the Indianised adaptation of the Iranian Mithra or Mihira. 
The period to which this intaglio belongs marks an age during 
which the three cults of Yaisnava, Saiva and Saura had 
developed to a great extent-. Side by side with the growth of 
the separatist tendencies evidenced by their formation and 
systematisation, a substratum of rapprochement and 
reconciliation was present. 

Such a syncretistic tendency is very interestingly 
illustrated by a fairly large number of mediaeval sculptures, 
one or two of which have already been noticed in Chapter I 
of this book. The latter may again be mentioned and 
described, and many more of this nature may be utilised here 
for the purpose of emphasising this trait of Indian mind in 
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mutters of religion. The Paficayatana pujd of the Smartas 
has just been mentioned, and its emblem used in more modem 
times, described. But a Paficayatana Sivalinga, originally 
found in a part of Bibar and now in' the collection of the 
Indian Museum, which is being illustrated here, characterises 
in a very interesting manner the religious belief of a mediaeval 
Saiva of Eastern India belonging to the order of the Smartas. 
It is inaccurately described in the Museum records as a 
Caturnnikha Sivalinga, but it really shows the four cult deities, 
Ganapati, Visnu, Parvatl and Surya on the four sides of the 
central Saiva emblem, all of which taken together symbolise 
the five Brahmanical Hindu cults (PI. XLVI, Fig. 2; only 
Ganapati and Visnu are shown in the reproduction). Several 
such sculptures are known to me, a comparison of which with 
many miniature shrines of the mediaeval period lying derelict 
in the river bank at Banaras will be fruitful. These tapering 
shrines of about 3' or 3J' in height show niches on four 
sides, inside which are carved Uma-Mahe&vara (Uma seated 
on the left lap of Siva), Visnu, Surya and Ganapati. These 
may also be called another mode of symbolising the 
Paficayatana worship of the Smartas. A very interesting 
stone plaque hailing from Ivaveripakkam (Southern India) to 
which my attention was drawn by my friend, C. Sivarama- 
murti of the Archaeological Department of India, may. he 
described and illustrated in this connection. It is of oblong 
size and it contains the somewhat indifferently carved figures 
of such Brahmanical Hindu divinities as Ganapati, Brahma, 
Narasimha, Sivalinga (?), Visnu and LaksmT ('?), I ma- 
MaheSvara with Nandi below, the SrTvatsa-SrI symbol and 
Durga-Mahisamardinl. The sun appears to be absent in this 
medley of divinities, and thus this plaque cannot be described 
as the cult-emblem of a Smarta practising Pancdyatana pujd. 
But there can be no doubt that whosoever might have used it 
for his cult rituals in mediaeval times was actuated by a spirit 
of liberalism in which many of the cult deities and some of 
their aspects (cf. the Narasimha aspect of Visnu and the 
Mahisamardini aspect of Durga) along with even Brahma 
were simultaneously his objects of worship (PI. XL\H, 
pig. i). 
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It will be of interest now to notice some of the mediaeval 
sculptures which in a very characteristic manner illustrate 
the fusion of, or rapprochement between, two, three or even 
four rival cults. The Hari-Haramurti (or Haryardha aspect 
of Siva to a Saiva) emphasises the reconciliation between the 
two major cults of Vaisnavism and Saivism. One of the 
earliest stone reliefs representing this composite divinity is to 
be found at Badami, and is illustrated here (PI. XLYI, 
Fig. 3). The four-armed god stands erect facing front, his 
back right and left hands holding a battle-axe with a snake 
entwined round it and a conch-shell (the respective emblems 
of Siva and Visnu), his front right hand is broken, the front 
left being in the katihasta pose. . The clear line of demarcation 
between the left (Hari) and the right (Hara) halves is 
emphasised by the treatment of the crown (the right part of 
it shows a jatamukuta, while the left part a kintamukuta), the 
two different ear-rings (a sarpa-kundala in the right ear, and 
a nakra- or makara-kundala in the left ear), the already noted 
emblems in the back hands, and the presence of the bull-faced 
Nandi and Parvati on the right, and that of the slightly pot¬ 
bellied dwarfish Garuda and gracefully standing Laksmi on the 
left. On the lower section of the panel are to be seen the dwar¬ 
fish figures of the Sivaganas, some dancing and others playing 
on musical instruments. A mediaeval sculpture from 
Bihar (now in the collection of the Indian Museum) does not 
contain all these elaborate features, but the right and left 
parts of the combined image stand for Hara and Hari, and 
the Hara aspect is emphasised by the urdhalinga sign 
not always present in such images. In such composite 
icons, the left side is invariably assigned to Hari or Visnu. 
Visnu was MohinT, the beautiful female form assumed by him 
while distributing nectar churned out of the ocean by the 
Devas and the Asuras to deprive the latter of their share of it 
by bewitching them with her beauty; Siva fell in love with 
this aspect of Visnu. Another very interesting composite 
sculpture from Bihar (now an exhibit in the Gupta Gallery 
of the Archaeological Section of the Indian Museum) shows 
the four-armed Hari-Hara in the centre, the back hands 
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carrying a trident and a conch-shell, and the front hands a 
skull-cup (?) and a discus; he bears the other usual features, 
and there are some attendants by his side. But- what 
is unique in this sculpture is the presence of standing Buddha 
and Surya in the right and left sides of Hari-Hara. The j 
halos round the heads of Buddha and Surya (the former \ 
stands on a double-pet ailed lotus and the latter on his seven- 
horsed chariot driven by Aruna) and the separate sections of 
the pedestal allotted to them prove that they are no mere 
attendants here, but' are really cult objects for worship. 
Thus, this unique sculpture demonstrates in a striking 
manner not only the combination of Hindu deities of Siva, 
Visnu and Surya, but also that of Buddha with them 
(PL. XLVIII, Pig. 1). The direct association of the 
Bodhisattva Loke4vara (Padmapani, Avalokitesvara) with 
Brahmamcal Hindu cult deities is further emphasised by two 
unique sculptures in the collection of the Asutosh Museum, 
University of Calcutta, both hailing from Eastern India. 
The beautifully carved brass figure of Siva-Lokesvara shows 
the composite two-armed ithyphallic god standing in the 
samapadastJuinuka pose, on a double-petalled lotus, his right 
hand holding a kapaht and the left a trisula] he is very sparsrfy 
ornamented, bears the tiny seated figure of the Dhvanl-Buddha 
Amitabha on the top of his jatamnkuta, and has two standing - 
male figures on his either side. The sirascukru with supei- 
posed ‘ umbrellas the gracefully carved oblong prabhu with 
stylised swans dancing on the transom ends, the small figures 
of the donors and an unidentifiable miniature figure on the 
top left corner of the prablui, the plain and simple trifatha 
pedestal, and the delicate carving of the main figure and its 
two attendants endow’ the whole sculpture with a quality and 
character not usually met with in such hieratic sculptures. 
The sculpture hails from Barisal (East Bengal) and is. a 
striking object of art of the early mediaeval peiiod 
(PL. XLVI, Fig. 4). A fragmentary relief from Eastern 
India (only the head and upper part of the torso with multiple 
arms, some intact, others broken, are preserved), probably 
from Orissa, now ! in the collection of the Asutosh Museum, 
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shows also in an interesting manner the combined represents- • 
tion of Surya and Lokesvara. The composite god appears 
to have been ten-armed, six of whose hands are gone; of the 
remaining four hands, two right hold a noose (?) and a full- 
blossomed lotus flower by its stalk, the two left holding a 
similar full-blown lotus by its stalk and another indistinct 
object. The tiny figure of the Dhyunl-Buddha Amitabha 
seated on the top of the raised coils of jatamukuta indicates the 
Lokesvara character of the god; while the full-blown lotuses 
held by his two parallel hands on either side in a manner 
in which they are shown in the hands of a North-Imlian Sun- 
icon emphasise his solar nature ; the lower portion of the god 
being gone, we cannot be sure whether there were boots in 
his legs or seven horses being driven by Aruna carved on the 
pedestal, and such other characteristics of a north-Indian 
Surya figure. The sculpture with its pointed torus-imtbhavali 
can be dated in the late eleventh century or early twelfth 
century A.D. (PI. XLVIII, Pig. 3). 

Before some notice is taken of the other extant 
composite Hindu icons in which Mahay ana Buddhist 
influence is clearly discernible, it will be useful to discuss the 
iconographic features of some syncretistic images where the 
constituent elements are all Brahmanical Hindu in character. 
Features of the Sun god are traceable in the representations 
of many of the cult deities. This is naively explained by the 
myth-maker by saying that from the * parings ’ of the 
resplendent body of the Sun (the effulgent body of the god had 
to be trimmed by his father-in-law Visvakarma in order that 

V 

his daughter Samjna, the principal consort of Surya, could 
bear her husband’s company) many characteristic traits by 
way of weapons, attributes, etc. were made for the other 
Brahmanical Hindu deities. The Gayatri mantra itself is 
conceived by orthodox Brahmans as Brahma, Visnu and 
Siva, in the morning, midday and evening respectively, each 
of which deity shines resplendent within the flaming solar 
orb. The close connection of Surya with Visnu, or Visnu as 
Narayana, has already been commented on in Chapter X of 
this book. Images of Surya-Narayana hailing from 
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.different parts of India are well known. But the conijiosite 
icons combining in them the features of Surya and Siva are 
comparatively few. One such can be recognised in the 
description by Hiralal of a six-armed composite image found 
by him at Madhia in the old Panna State in Bundelkhand 
region. The figure bolds in two of its left hands a trisTiln, 
a padma, the third hand being in the varada pose ; one of the 
right hands is broken, the other two holding a lotus and a 
mrgahka (a deer symbol). Its legs are clad in shoes, and it 
is likely that the seven horses with their driver are present 
below (though this is not found in Hiralal’s description). 
The boots on the legs and the two lotuses in the hands are 
unmistakable solar features, while the trident and deei 
symbols indicate the Siva part of it. Bull carved in the left 
corner (evidently of the pedestal) and Garuda in the 1 ight 
corner may further emphasise that it combines in it along 
with Siva element, the element of Visnu. This figme is 
carved in the centre of the door (lintel) of a ruined temple, 
figures of various other deities ot the Hindu pantheon being 
carved in the other sections of the door; the cential position 
assigned to it proves that the temple was originally dedicated 
to the worship of the composite god. 1 But a very unique 
syncretistic image in which Surya and Siva are the consti¬ 
tuents is in the collection of the V. R. S. Museum, Rajshahi, 
which has been tentatively identified as ‘ Marttanda- 
Bhairava ’ by K. C. Sarkar. It is a three-faced and ten¬ 
armed image of the 12th century A.D., found at Manda 
(Rajshahi), containing the usual accessories noticeable in a 
well-developed type of Surya figure of this part of India. Its 
central face is placid, the side ones being fierce; its front two 
pairs of hands are broken, but the full-blown lotuses in one 
pair are visible; the back hands, which are preserved, carry, 
from the right side onwards, a khatmhga, a trUula, a sakti, 


i Hiralal's description of this image as well as other images of a some¬ 
what similar character found in the Bundelkhand region is evidently wrong^ Ha 
refers to all of them as Trimurtis, the constituent elements being described by him 
as Brahma, Visnu and Siva. But they are really the combined forms of Surya, 
Siva and Visnu, the Brahma element being not shown there; for his ar ic e, 
r/. I.A., 1918, p. 137. 
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a nllotpala, a damaru, and a sarpa, -flames issuing from its 
heads and shoulders (the Sivaite character of most of these 
emblems should be noted). The dhyana-mantra of a 
particular variety of Bun (Marttanda) appearing in the 
Saradatilakatantra conforms to a great extent to its 
iconographic features, and the text says that such a variety 
of the Sun god is ‘ half ' (a part) of Siva ( BaUabharddha ).' 
A composite representation of Brahma and Surya can be 
recognised in the beautiful image of the 11th century A.D. 
acquired from Mahendra (Dinajpur, Bengal) and now in the 
collection of the V. R. S. Museum. It is similar in many 
respects to the usual two-armed Surya figures of this period, 
but its notable difference from them lies in the fact that the 
number of its arms is six. Its natural hands hold the usual 
full-blown lotus flowers, while the four additional hands 
show varadamudra (with lotus mark on the palm), aksamald, 
abhayamudra and kamandalu. The Dhatrl aspect of the 
Sun god, the first in the list of the Dviida&idityas, as 
described in the Vihakarmavatdra sdstra, holds lotuses in 
its two natural hands, a lotus garland (or a fillet of lotus 
seeds) in its (back) right hand, and a water-vessel in its 
(back) left (Daksine pawtkari main kare came kamandaltih ! 
Padmabhyam sobhitakara sa Dhatfi prathanw smrtd). This 
North Bengal relief has no doubt much in common with the 
Dhatrl aspect of the twelve Adityas, but the increased number 
of its hands, its solar features and rosary and water-vessel 
(two of the well-known emblems of Brahma) in two of its 
hands bring it in line with the groups of syncretistic icons 
being noticed here. Dhatr is no doubt one of the Adityas, 
but Dhata or Vidhata is also one of the synonyms of Brahma 
Prajapati, and both these characters appear to be symbolised 
in this interesting sculpture (PL. XLYII, Fig. 3). 

Clear connection of the individual raemliers of the 
triad with the Sun god can be demonstrated by many more 
interesting image types of a composite character of the 
mediaeval period hailing from different parts of India. The 


Vol. VI, 1930, pp. 465*70 and Plate. 
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Markandeyapurana invokes Surya in this manner: 

‘ Brahma’s, Siva’s and Visnu's bodies are the same as the 
body ol the resplendent Sun whose real nature is three-fold 
indeed, may he be gracious ’ (Ch. 109, v. 71; Brahmi 
Muhcscari cuira VaisnuvT cairu te tantt^J Trulhd yasya 
svantpantu Bhdnorbhasvan prasldatu). The Plthamantra of 
one aspect of Surya described in the stiradiitiluhat(t)ili<t 
means ‘ Adoration to Saura (an unusual way of calling 
Surya) who is the base of meditation, and who is one w ith 
Brahma, Visnu and Siva ’; this mantra also emphasises the 
syncretic character of the worship of the Sun god. 1 The 
three-headed and eight-armed standing Surya in the 
Chidambaram temple illustrates this syncretism in an 
interesting manner. Its natural hands are in the ob/uiya 
and vetrada poses, the rest holding a discus, a noose, a trident 
and a stone mason’s chisel. It stands barefooted (it is 
a sGuth-Indian sculpture) on a pedestal on which are carved 
Aruna and seven horses and is attended by two of his 
consorts. 2 A somewhat similar composition, but a seated 
one, is carved on the west face of the small shrine dedicated 
to the Sun god in the south-eastern corner of Limboji Mata’s 
temple at Delmal (Northern Gujrat). Of the three faces, that 
on the proper right may be of Brahma, the one on the proper 
left, of Siva, the central face being that of Surya (Visnu or 
Surya-Narayana); two hands (partially broken) hold two 
lotuses, the other hands, partly preserved, showing a trident, 
a triple-headed cobra, a water-vessel and varadamudra. 
These emblems are peculiar to Surya, Siva and Brahma, the 
remaining two hands of the image, which are totally gone 
must have carried the emblems of A isnu. The figure is 
seated on Garada below which are marked the swan ant u 


» Saradatilakam, Chapter XIV, vv. 41-2 : Vadetpad a „, eaterH^ntom 

Brakmd.Ywu-Sitatmakam \ Sauraya fopf*** ■»<«* , ^ T 
Pithamatitro’yamiikhydto Dineiatya jagatpatel). In Terse - of the same chapte 
n 'description is given of the Ballhbhardha variety of the Sun ^ 

haluis J, to he placed such attributes as khalr^gc. pad*", cakra, ]»«. 

'“ffan e!r P hanSaa, known also as aUmOtt. and kapata-, we can 

easily recognise in this assortment many of the emblems of the members of the 

Hrahumnkal triad* aod those of Sin-ja. l44i 

- H, Krishna Sastri, Sattih Indian Gods and Goddess**, P- t^ig. h 
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(not ‘ a seven-headed horse ’ as alternatively suggested by 
Burgess), the respective vehicles of Brahma and Siva. 
Though the seven horses and their driver Aruna are not 
carved in the pedestal, the boots on the legs of the main 
figure, its prominent waist-girdle ( avyahga ) and the two 
lotuses typify its solar character. Burgess’s remarks about 
this interesting sculpture are worth-quoting:—‘ in one 
figure the four divinities, Visiiu, Siva and Brahma, or the 
Trimurti—with Surya, appear blended; or shall we rather 
say it represents a Vaisnava Trimurti, with Surya-Narayana 
as the central figure, seated on his cahana Garuda.’* There 
can be no doubt that syncretistic ideology was fully at work 
in the construction of this image. Another eight-armed 
seated image of this type is carved on the western side of the 
central Bliadra (structure) of the Siva temple called Dula Deo 
at Khajuraho. Some of its hands are broken, but the two 
full-blown lotuses, the trident, the rosary, the water-vessel, 
emblems of Surya, Siva and Brahma, are discernible, those 
of Visnu being lost. The god is seated in the vaddha- 
padmasana with the mutilated figure of Aruna and three of 
the seven horses carved on the pedestal; his body is partially 
covered by a coat of mail. 5 

v 

The Ardhanarl^varamurti of Siva in a way symbolise 
the syncretic ideology, for they apparently emphasise the 
union of the principal cult deities of Saivism and Saktism. 
It is true that the ideological union of Siva and Sokti, the 
primaeval parents of the universe, has been delineated by 
many early and late texts, but that sometimes, though rarely, 
separatist tendencies lurked in the minds of exclusive 
worshippers of the two deities is also testified by literary data. 
Gopinath Rao relates a story about this ArdhanarT£vnrn 
form of Siva, which seems to suggest the presence of such a 
tendency. On one occasion the Devas and Rsis circumam- 


1 Archaeological Survey of Western India, Vol. IX,— Architectural Antiqui 
lies of Northern Gujrat, pp. 88-9, Pis. LXIX and LXXI, 7. 

2 Stella Kramrisch, Hindu Temple, Vol. II, pp. 373-74, PI. VI. Kramrisch 
buys, ' Such an image is a support of a meditation on Sadasiva, and has its place 
of special importance on a temple of Siva.* 
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inflated Siva and ParvatT at Kailasa (the abode of Siva), but 
the Bsi Bhrngl being an exclusive worshipper of Siva went 
round the god of his choice alone, neglecting to go round or 
pay homage to the Devi. She grew angry at this insult to 
her and reduced the sage to a skin-covered skeleton, and 
Bhrngl was unable to stand erect on his two skinny legs. 
Siva took pity on him and provided him with a third leg, 
which act of grace was thankfully acknowledged by the sage. 
But to save also ParvatT’s honour, Siva united his body with 
hers, in order that Bhrngl would be compelled to pay homage 
to the goddess, while paying his respects to him. Thus 
originated this ArdhanarTsvara form, but such was the 
pugnacious tenacity of this sectarian sage that assuming- the 
form of beetle lie cut a hole through the composite body and 
circumambulated the Siva part only. 1 The story is no 
doubt naive, but in a way it lays stress on the exclusive 
tendencies of sectarianism, which have been finally overcome 
(in the case of Bhrngl of the story this was still present) 
according to the Puranie myth-maker by such a composite 
form of the god and the goddess. The iconic motif of 
ArdhanarTsvara, however, was evolved at a fairly early 
period, long before such explanatory myths came to be 
fabricated, and glyptic and sculptural evidence regarding the 
existence of such motifs in Northern India as early as the 
Kushan and Gupta periods has been cited in Chapter "V of 
this book (supra, pp. 181-82). Two soutb-Indian reliefs 
of the Chola period are being reproduced here to illustrate 
this composite form, one from the Brhadlsvara temple, 
Tanjore, and the other from Darasuram. The one from 
Tanjore shows the three-armed god standing reclining.in a 
slight tribhanga pose on Nandi, his right half being male, 
and the left half, female. Of the two right arms, the back 
hand holds a triMa, the front one being in the varada pose; 
the one hand of the ParvatT half holds a mlotpala flower. 
The dress and ornaments of the two halves of the body arc 


> Bao op. tit., Vol. II, pp. 823-23. Rno bB* not given the source of this 
gtory, but be has evidently taken it from one of the Pm**. wind, Irae 
extolled the creed of this god- 


70-1854, B. 
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different' inasmuch as they are made to befit a male and a 
female (PI. XXXVIII, Pig. 4). The composite god shown 
in Darasuram relief has many novel features such as three 
faces, eight arms, a big halo behind its three heads, and lie 
stands in the samapadasthdhaka pose without Nandi behind 
him; some of the eight hands hold an aksamald, a khadga, a 
pS$a>, a darpana, the objects in the other hands (one left hand 
is broken) being indistinct. The male and female halves 
are clearly demarcated as in the other relief (PI. XXXIX, 
Pig. 4). Rao remarks about this exceedingly interesting and 
extraordinary piece of sculpture, ‘ In no Sanskrit work 
that has been examined do we meet with a description of 

ArdhanarTsvara which agrees with this image.’ 

(op. cit , Vol. II, p. 332). The multiplicity of hands and 
faces of this image cannot be satisfactorily explained, but the 
faces may emphasise the ugra, saumya, and Uraa aspects of 
the god already noticed in the Elephanta and Gwalior 
Museum sculptures (supra., pp. 476-77). But one thing 
worthy of note in this connection is that in none of these 
reliefs the urdhaUnga feature of the composite god is present, 
which is very often found in such figures of Northern and 
Eastern India. 

Siva-Loke3vara, Surya-Lokesvara and Hari-Hara-Surya- 
Buddha icons have been noticed earlier, which show syncretism 
between Brahmanical Hinduism and Buddhism. Varieties 
of multi-armed images of syncrctistic type hailing from 
different parts of Eastern India, mainly Bengal, are known, in 
which Yaisnava and Mahayana Buddhist elements have com¬ 
bined, the former being more prominent. Such images may 
be conveniently described as Visnu-LokeSvara, and such a one 
from Surohor in the district of Dinajpur (Bengal) may be 
noticed first. The four-armed god stands erect under a 
canopy of seven serpent-hoods, the gada and cakra are placed 
on full-blown lotuses which are held by their stalks by the 
right and left hands of the god; two Ayudhapurusas 
(identifiable as such on account of a tiny lotus and a conch- 
shell placed on mlotpalas held by their left hands) stand on 
either side of the god instead of the usual Sri and Pusti. 
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A miniature figure of the Dhyanl-Buddha Amitabha is 
placed just above the central snake-hood, and a six-armed 
dancing figure of Siva is carved inside a medallion on the 
middle face of the pancaratha pedestal below. The figure ot 
dancing Siva on its pedestal also introduces some Saiva 
element in it, and the snake-hoods remind one of Balarama . 
the sculpture is of about the twelfth century A. ■ . 

/pi XLYIH Fig 4). Another very interesting image o 
this type in t'he same Museum (Exhibit. No. «>1> originally 
procured from Kalandarpur in the district ol Bugia, - 
Bengal, though similar to the above in some 
some differences. It belongs to the sub- variety 
image named SrTdhara (according to the 

STon the back right and back left 
while the front right and front left hands hold a lotus bud 
•md a tinv conch-shell. The make-hoods are absent, and 
there* are two tiny kneeling figures on the lowermost comeis 
of the stele whose identity is uncertain; other monographic 
features (Dhyam-Buddha on the top and 

collection of the Indian Mnsemn^ “ eral 

standing erect between t™Jilunt-i," trees ^ ^ 

hoods (probably seien, - twelve hands are gone, 

behind hie head °' u sWks „f lotuses, on the 

r,i^i"--h are placed tiny ot a 

, V' K C fiarkar suggested that this type really represented a 

Muuir V.£&. *-*+. ** *• re- »•- ?“'• 

iiiem t«a<i n« «s"" *'" d - '“s* 01 

I.okesvara or a Visitu-SWa-LokcSvara. 
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Garuda, a rat, a ploughshare, a conch-shel i on the left, and 
a manuscript (?), a bull, a cup (?) etc. on the right. The 
figure has usual ornaments including the v ana mala or 
caijayantmala of the Visnu images; one hand on either side 
is placed on two attendant figures in the manner of Visnu’s 
two hands being placed on the heads of the Ayudhapurusas. 

. A ten-armed figure hailing from Garui, district Burdwan 
(Bengal), has great affinity with the Ghiyasabad sculpture 
from the point of view of its iconography, but many of its 
details are gone. A well-preserved twelve-armed image of 
this type originally found at Sonarang (Dacca) and now in 
the collection of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat Museum, 
Calcutta, has the tiny figure of Ami'tabha over the central 
hood of the snake-hood canopy, and Garuda is shown with 
his hands in the anjali pose on the right side of the triratha 
pedestal; the right hands that are in tact show a makara , a 
bird and varadamudra (the others hold indistinct objects), 
while the left ones hold the tiny figures of a humid, a 
hastin, a Garuda, a cakra, and a Idngala (the remaining left 
hand is broken). M. Ganguly identified this image as that 
of Avalokitesvara, and remarked that this form of the 
Mahayana god was very rare, and that brief reference to such 
twelve-armed Lokesvaras might he found in Kamndavyuha ; 
but although he did not fail to notice some of its Visnuite 
features, he did not understand the real character of these 
images. 5 The six-armed bronze figure from Sagardighi 
(Murshidabad, Bengal, and now in the same Calcutta 
Museum), appears to belong to this class of syneretistic 
images. It was described by Ganguly as Hrslkesa, a sub- 
variety of Visnu, on insufficient data. The god stands under 
a canopy of seven three-headed Nagas; the attributes of the 
image in its right hands are a staff surmounted by an 
elephant, a discus, the front hand being in the rarada pose 


* M. Ganguly, Handbook to the Sculpt*™ j„ , he Bangiya Sahitya Parishat 
Afw-scum, pp, 32-3 PI. VII. E D. Ranerjeo rightly pointed out that ■ the presence 
of I he Dhy am-Buddha Anufabha over the head of this figure along with some of 
the emblems held in the hands proves the affinity of this class of "images between 
Varava images proper and Lokesvaras 1 (Ej.8 p. 
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with the lotus mark on the palm, while a club, a eoneh-sheli 
anti a long staff surmounted by a Garuda are held by the le!t 
hands. The two attendant figures on the right and left are 
imdoubtedy Padma- and Cakra-Purusas, for they hold lotus 
flower with long stalks, on which are placed a. lotus bud and 
a discus respectively; a lotus is carved in the centre of the 
pedestal, a figure ot Garuda being again carved on its left 
corner. The image can be dated in the 11th century 4.1>., 
on the basis of stylistic grounds, as well as of the palaeography 
of a short inscription engraved on its back.' The twenty- 
armed Yisnu image in the V. E. S. Museum (No. 149*2) 
tentatively named as Yi^varQpa and described earlier in this 
book (Chapter X, p. 42G, illustrated in PI. XXYI, Fig. *2) 
evinces also these svncretistic traits. The pose of the two 
pot-bellied attendants of the god and a few other general 
characteristics appear also to emphasise the blending of 
Brahmanical Hindu and Mahayana elements. These and 
similar other images leave little doubt about the fact that 
their worshippers were making definite and conscious efforts 
to rise above the well-defined limits of sectarianism, while 
they were using them in their religious rituals. 

Arising out of the topic of svncretistic icons and partly 
allied to it is the theme of inter-relation between Brahmanical 
Hindu iconography on the one hand and Buddhist and Jaina 
iconography on the other, and a few words about the latter 
topic may not be out of place in the end of this book. If a 
careful analysis is made of a good many of the images 
associated with the developed phases of Buddhism and 
Jainism, it can be shown how they are close adaptations of 
Brahmanical Hindu cult icons. Griinwedel, while speaking 
about the genesis of the ‘ rather superfluous creations of the 
northern schools of Buddhism ’, the Bodhisattvas associated 
with the Mahayana schools, observes that with the spread 


1 M. Ganguly, op. cit., pp. 13940, FU XXVI; Ganguly’s description of 
this image is open to criticism. Banerjec's observation about such images quoted 
below explains their rea! character : ' Tins particular class of specimens, therefore, 
indicates a blending of the older Bhagavata class of Yaisnava images and the 
Lokesvaras of the later Mahayana school of Buddhism * cit. t p. 96). 
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of Buddhism, * the converts naturally carried into their 
new religion much of their reverence for the old Hindu gods. 
The Hlnayana sects introduced little change in the 
nomenclature and iconography of these deities, and Yisnu, 
Brahma, Narayana and others were accepted under their 
Hindu names, but they were almost invariably regarded as 
mere acolytes or attendants of Buddha. But with the 
Mahayana schools, whilst these gods were received, they were 
made to fit into an elaborate system of nomenclature and 
myth bv which each was assigned a place in the illimitable 
aeons of their cosmogony.’ Then he comments on the 
transference of the attributes of India or Sakra to Yajrapani, 
of those of Brahma to ManjusrT, of those of Visnu to 
Avalokitesvara, of the attributes of Siva to Yirupaksa, one 
of the four Maharajas or Lokapalas in the Mahayana 
pantheon. 1 A comparative study of many of the 
Brahmanical Hindu icons and the corresponding groups of 
Mahayana or Vajrayana Buddhist images will enable us to 
throw more light on this subject. Numerous varieties of the 
Dhyam-Bodliisat-tva Avalokitesvara (Pad m a pan i) have been 
described in the Sadhanamala. Their monographic traits 
enumerated in these texts, and some of their names 
mentioned in them, easily help us to find their counterparts 
or rather prototypes in the Hindu pantheon. The general 
form of Padmapani-Avalokitesvara appears to have been 
derived from Yisnu, but there is no doubt that such aspects ol 
the Bodhisattva as Simhanada, NTlakantha, Halaliala, Padma- 
narttesvarn, etc. were mere adaptations of Siva. The 
sadhanas describe Simhanada as nirbhusana (‘ without any 
ornaments ’), wearing a jaUlmukuta and a tiger-skin, having 
three eyes and a trident entwined by a white snake 
(sitaplianivestitam trisuhrji ) by his side. These features 
are all peculiar to Siva, and inspite of the additional traits 
like his lion mount, lotus emblem, etc., there is no difficulty 
in recognising in him one of the most prominent members 
of the Brahmanical triad. The ideology behind Simhanada 


i Buddhist ,4rf, pp. 185-83* 
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is explained in the dharanis in this wav; he is the * healer of 
diseases ’ (one of the traits of Siva is also this). The 
names and monographic traits of the other three varieties of 
Avalokitesvara mentioned above leave little doubt about their 
being the Mahayanist or Vajrayanist adaptations of the 
Hindu god. The fierce god Heruka, whose two-armed 
figures have been found in Eastern India, is usually shown 
as dancing on a corpse with vajra and hapdla in his hands, 
a khatvanga placed along tiie left part of his body, and with 
a garland of skulls (tnnnditm&la) on his breast; these fea- 
tures emphasise his Saiva association. Yaraari, another 
fierce Yajrayana deity, as its name indicates, is derived from 
Kalarimurti of Sita described in Chapter XI of this book. 
Some of the monographic features of Yamari, however, 
were adopted from the very god of Death, whose enemy he 
was supposed to have been. Like the Hindu god Yama he 
has a buffalo for his mount, and a mace with a skull painted 
on it with a vajra on its top, and a noose (pada) for his em¬ 
blems ; like Siva lie wears a tiger-skin and snake-ornaments. 
MafrfusrT might have had some concrete human base (his 
human original is said to have been instrumental in the 
introduction of civilisation into Nepal from outside) unlike 
the Buddhist deities mentioned above, who had abstract 
ideological background; but bis principal emblem, the book 
of knowledge (prajm), seems to show that he was in a way 
the Mahay ana counterpart of Brahma and Saras v at! of the 
Hindu pantheon. The Saptasatika Hayagrlva, an emana¬ 
tion of Amitablm, and Jambhala, an emanation of Aksobhya, 
have their prototypes in Hindu Hayagrlva and Kubera. 
Hayagrlva, according to the Puranie mythology, was 
primarily a demon, to kill whom Yisnu assumed the form of 
a horse-headed man. The special cognisance of SaptaSatika 
Hayagrlva is the scalp of a horse over his head. Another 
aspect of the same god, this time associated with Aksobhya, 
is three-faced and eight-armed, and the number of arms a.s 
well as the attributes placed in his hands clearly associate 
him with Yisnu. The monographic peculiarities of 
•Tambhala distinctly connect him with Kubera-Yaisravana. 
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Like the latter lie is a gotl of wealth and prosperity, and like 
him he is pot-bellied, though the bag of treasure in his proto¬ 
type’s hand is replaced by a mongoose vomiting jewels. 
The early mediaeval relief of the two-armed Jambhala repro¬ 
duced here (PI. XLVII, Fig. 2) characteristically portrays 
his. Kubera-like features, and his association with wealth Is 
demonstrated by the carving of eight jars full of coins (the 
third from the left is overturned, from which coins are 
pouring out) beneath his lotus seat on which he is seated 
in the ardhaparyanka pose. The number of the jars, eight, 
proves that they stand for Astanidhis (‘ eight treasures ’), 
one of the earliest representations of which in a different 
manner is found in the ‘ banyan capital ’ recovered 
from Besnagar by Cunningham (cf. supra, pp. 104-05). 
In the Brahmanieal Hindu mythology, Kubera is associated 
with Sri or Laksmf, the goddess of fortune and prosperity, 
who is the presiding deity of the Astanidhis ; in the Mahayana 
adaptation of him, on the other hand, Yasudhara (another 
name of Vasundhara, Bimini or PrtliivT, the mother Earth) 
appears as his consort. Separate representations of this 
Buddhist goddess have been found in Eastern India, and one 
Rich figure of the mediaeval period is being reproduced here 
(PI. XLVin, Fig. 2). A look at it will convince one that 
she is a proper consort of Jambhala ; she is seated like her 
lord in ardhaparyanka pose on a donble-petalled lotus-seat, 
her right leg resting upon an upturned jar by the side of 
which there are seven more inverted jars. Her fore-arms 
are broken, but there are enough indications to show that 
she held by her right hand an ear of corn (this object is 
present in well-preserved images of Yasudhara), emphasising 
in this manner her association with plenty, as the cornu¬ 
copia in the hand of the Roman goddess Abundantia 
(Ardoch^o in its Kushan set-up) does in a similar manner.' 

i Instances are not unknown where Mahayana or Yajrayana goddess 
concepts seem to have influenced the ieonograph)* of some goddesses belonging to 
Hindu pantheon* Tara, a great object of veneration in the Hindu Tantras, 
appears to have been a direct borrowal from Buddhism* Yaj rayoginj T s iconographic 
traits clearly remind us of the Tautr e godde-s Chinnamasta held in great vencra* 
tion by the Saktaa of Bengal (Chinn a mas til was one of the ten Malta vidyas 
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The Vajrayana goddess Mariel, especially her general aspect, 
can be distantly associated with the Brahmanical Sun god 
on account of some of her peculiar iconographic traits. Like 
the god she rides on a chariot drawn, however, not by 
seven horses but by seven pigs, and is attended by female 
figures shooting arrows. Unlike Surya she is multi-armed 
and holds all sorts of attributes, and when she has more 
than one face, the added ones are those of sows (she is 
described in this aspect as Ubhaya-varahanana-MaricI). 
What sort of esoteric symbolism underlies this predilection 
for sow's and pigs is not clearly understandable. But her 
very name Murid shows her solar association (Surya is 
Maricunall, i.e., ' one endowed with a large number of 
rays ’). 

In the hierarchy Qf the Jaina deities, especially in its 
broader outlines, many of the subsidiary members of the 
pantheon were direct copies of the Brahmanical Hindu 
divinities. The Jaina texts like Ac&ra Dinakara, Uttara- 
dhyayana Sutra and Abhidhana Gintumani classify the 
secondary Jaina deities under four heads,-—JyotisT, Yiinana- 
vasl, Bhavanapati and Vyantara, and long lists of similar 
and other divinities are also found there. But the deities 
whose images (beside those of the Jinas) are usually found 
in Jaina iconographic art comprise the Navagrahas, the 
Dikpalas, the Yaksa and Yaksini attendants of the twenty- 
four Tirthamkaras, usually" described as their Upasakas and 
fjasanadevatas. Besides these there are the sixteen Sruta- 
or Vidya-devTs (the presiding deity of which is Sarasvatl), 
the Astamatrkas, the Bhairavas, the sixty-four Yoginls, Sri 
or LaksmI, Ganesa, Ivsetrapala and others. The names 
and iconographic features of most of them are similar to 
those of their Brahmanical counterparts, though occasional 
reorientation in the mode of their representation in early 


whose worship was prominent in Bengal). The fierce Vajrayana deity 
Nairatma clearly resembles Kail in her iconography. In late mediaeval times, 
the Tantrie aspect of Sakii worship seems to have adopted much from the 
Mahayina-eum- Vajrayana cult, and there is much that is common between many 
of the deities associated witA both. 
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and mediaeval Jaina art is also met with. Tiie very 
interesting image-type of Harinegamesi or Naigamesa, a 
general of Devaraja Indra according to Jaina tradition, 
distinctly reminds us either of the goat-headed Daksa- 
Prajapati, or the Chagavaktra (‘ goat-faced ’) companion 
ol Kkanda-Karttikeya of the Hindu mythology, and one of 
the various names of Karttikeva is Naigameya according to 
early and late lexicons. The Brahmanical Hindu origin of 
many of the Lpasakas and Sasanadevatas of the Jinas can 
he easily demonstrated. Thus Gomukha, the Yaksa or 
Upasaka of Rsabhanatha, the first TTrthamkara, must have 
been derived from Siva, as his bull mount, and such of his 
attributes as battle-axe, noose, etc., prove; his bull face is 
reminiscent of a mode of representing NandT, really Siva 
himself in his hybrid theriomorpliic form. The name and 
iconography ol Yaksa Brahma, the Upasaka of the tenth 
Jiua STtalanatha, show that he was a Jaina adaptation of 
Brahma-Prajapati of the Hindu triad; he has four faces and 
a lotus seat, and holds such attributes in his hands as a 
rosary, a citrus, a noose, a elub, etc. Some of the attri¬ 
butes, it is true, are not those of the Hindu Brahma, yet 
the name, the number of laces, the lotus seat and the rosary 
are significant. Similarly, I4vara and Sanmukha Yaksas, 
the respective Upasakas of Sreyamianatha and Vimala- 
natha, the eleventh and thirteenth Jinas, can be definitely 
associated with Siva and Subrahmanya (Karttikeya) on the 
basis ol their names, mounts, emblems and other specialities. 
But such association in the case of sonic other members of 
the Jaina pantheon is not sufficiently clear, though their 
names are taken from Brahmanical Hindu mythology. The 
iconography ol Yaksas, Ivumara, Garuda, Ivubera and 
Yanina, the respective T pasakas ol \ asupujya, Santinatha, 
Mallinatha and Muuisubrata, the twelfth, sixteenth, nine¬ 
teenth anil twentieth in the list ot twenty-four Tlrtliamkaras, 
will prove this. But even in such cases the extant images 
of these deities show partial similarity with their Brahmani¬ 
cal counterparts. As regards many of the Sasanadevalas, 
their names alone may not always emphasise their 
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Biahmanical association, though in some cases the names, 
emblems and mounts of them indicate this to a great extent. 
Ambika or Kusmandinl, tlie Sasanadevata of Neminatha 
(the twenty-second Jina) and consort of Gomedha, comes 
under the latter group, and her monographic features leave 
little doubt that she is a Jaina adaptation of the Hindu 
goddess of the same name. But the Jainas have a mythology 
oi their own about this goddess, which has very little in 
common with the stories associated with her Hindu original. 
Ambikii in Jaina monographic art rides a lion and holds in 
bcr four hands a bunch of mangoes, a noose, a child and an 
elephant goad, and she is thus the Jaina opposite of Durga, 
one of whose early appellations is Ambika; Kusmandinl, 
another name of the Jaina goddess, appears also to have 
been derived from an epithet of Durga, which is KusmandT 
or Kusmanda. Sometimes she is shown accompanied by 
seven dancing female figures, and they may be the Jaina 
adaptations of the Saptamatrkas in this context. PadmavatT, 
the Sasanadevata of the twenty-third Jina Parsvanatha, is 
like him associated with snakes, and there is little doubt that 
her Hindu counterpart is the folk-goddess Manasa, one of 
whose names is also PadmavatT or Padma. 
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(a) The installation of images 

The images, until they were duly consecrated and ceremonially 
enshrined, were not regular objects of worship* Elaborate rituals 
are prescribed in comparatively early and late texts for their due 
consecration and installation (murtti-pTatigtha). I give here a 
free translation of the Chapter on Pratima-pratisthapanam in the 
Brhatsanihitd (Ch, 59, Sudhakar Dvivedi*s Edition). 

** A wise man should erect a pavilion for the preliminary 
consecration of an image in the southern quarter or eastern : the 
pavilion should be furnished with four toranas (ornamental arches) 
and (its top) covered with the branches of such trees as yajna- 
4umbura > etc. In the different parts of the pavilion,—eastern 
south-eastern, southern, south-western, western, north-western, 
northern and north-eastern,—garlands and banners of various 
colours should he hung. Inside the ma ndapo. an earthen altar 
(sthandila) should be raised, and the latter should be first sprinkled 
with sand and then covered over with kusa grass; now the image 
should be placed on it with its head and feet resting on a bhadrn- 
sana (a kind of pedestal). 1 

i la three verses just before it, the author refers to the different materials 
out of which the images are made, ami the different results to be obtained by 
making and worshipping them: — 

Jl^ftirTbafa/apacfe darn may i mrnmay I tathd pratimd 
Lokahit&ya munimaijl saurartu pitstida bhdvaii 
liajatamayl Ifirttikari prajavitrddhim karoli tdmrammjJ \ 

Bhulabham tu mahdvtQm drift pratimathava itAgam [[ 

$tinkupahrid pralimd pmdkdnafvntaam kulam ca ghdtayati | 
Svabhropahrid rogdnupadrtitdmica kxayatoi kittuic j| 

The verses can be translated thus: * Images made of wood or clay bring to 
(their worshippers) long life, fortune, strength and victory; those made of jewels are 
for the good of the people, and the golden ones bring prosperity. Images made 
of silver bring fame, while those made of copper cause increase of population. (By 
worshipping) images or &ivalihgas made of stone, (one) obtains extensive plots of 
land. Those images from which nails come out obliquely (TJtpala: SankmUnjag* 
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Now, the image should be successively bathed with various 
kinds of waters; first, a decoction of the (twigs of) plakqa, 
asvattha, udumbara, sirisa and vata should be used, then the 
auspicious sarvausadhi water and next the water from sacred 
places, in which earth raised by elephants and bulls, earth from 
mountain, antlnll, confluences of rivers, lotus ponds, and paitca- 
gavya are mixed, should be poured; when the image is being 
bathed with the above and with scented water in which gold and 
precious gems are put in, it should be placed with its head 
towards the east; during this ceremony. Wiry a (a kind of musical 
instrument—a trumpet) should be sounded, and ‘ puny aha ’ 

[ auspicious day ') and Veda mantras should be uttered. 1 The 
most respected of the Brahmanas should then chant Aindra 
mantras (mantras associated with the Vedic god Indra) in the 
eastern and Agnimantras in the south-eastern quarter; these 
Brahmanas should be honoured with handsome offerings or fees 
idaksind). The Brahman (i.e., the priest) should offer homa to 
fire with the mantra particular to the deity being enshrined. Tf 
during the performance of the homa , the fire becomes full of 
smoke, or the flames turn from right to left or the burning faggots 
emit frequent sparks, then it is not auspicious; it is also 
inauspicious, it the priest forgets his mantras, or, (the flames) 
rage backwards. After having bathed the image and decked it 
w.th new cloth and ornaments and worshipped it with flowers and 
sandal paste, the priest should lay it down on a well-spread bed 
When the image has * slept ’ its full, if should be roused from 


Si lf ' vt? "V hk ‘ £ Pradhina-p^n «***, and 

(Jm.l line; hose which km holes on them can*. disease, calamity and dee.;* 

Dtpala quote* » passage from Eldyapa, which is similar lo the las, couplet: 

ILlS i ” Ui ^anaWU^nl Chidr^pahal.1 yS , H lahudo * kari 

_* The following plants constitute urmpMi according to Utpala- iaw 
, t T K '*’ - vunan^a, v^ U -krtlniS, abhmja, mVramWmrt ' ,mL* 

“ Men, pnrnoio™, nhasratlrgi, U-ksmanii. The pancagavyas 

are eon-dung, urine of the cow, milk, curd ami clarified butter ’ J J 

In performing mUj,, (daily) and naimittika (occasional) *j U the YaiamSna 

after performing wiU think of Vi S p after uttering* particular“ 

iVifau-tmarana) and then say: Ow kartta*uremia i ■ 1 _ r 

bmbant,, f In this action that should be done, you 

auspicious ') and the Brahmin priest should say ‘ 0„, punyiham ') C yes leMt be 
auspicious ); this is punyShavacana \ * 
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sleep with songs and dances and should be installed at a time fixed 
by the astrologers. Then after worshipping the image with 
flowers, garments, sandal paste, and the sounds of conch-ahdl and 
trumpet, it should be carefully taken inside the sanctum from 
the pavilion, keeping the temple to the right (pradak^inyena ). 
After making profuse offerings (to the deity) and honouring the 
Brahmanas and persons assembled there, a piece of gold should 
be put into the mortise-hole of the phidikd (base), and the image 
should be fixed (in its base). The enshriner of the image, by 
honouring specially the astrologer, the Brahmanas, the assembled 
persons and the image-maker or the architect (the word here used 
is sthapati explained by Utpala as vardhaki ), enjoys bliss in this 
world and in heaven. Images of Visnu, Surya, Siva, Matrganas, 
Brahma, Buddha and the Jinas should be installed by a Bhagavata, 
a Maga, a Pasupata, one well-versed in the worship (of the 
Sakti 1 , a Brahman a knowing the Vedas well, a person of the Sakya 
race, a Digambara Jaina respectively, according to the different 
rituals prescribed in the different * sectarian systems mentioned 
above. The installation of a god (he., its image) is recommended 
in the bright fortnight in the period of the summer-solstice and 
during certain particular positions of the planets and asterisms, 
and in days other than Tuesday and in a time particularly 
auspicious to the donor of the image. I have given here in brief 
the general and easily practicable rules about the preliminary 
consecration (adhivasa) and installation (pratisthd) of images. 
In the Sdvitra ( sastra ), however, preliminary consecration and 
installation (of individual divinities) have been elaborately treated 
(.4 dhivdsana-sannivemne sdvitre prthageva vistardl}.** 

One or two points in the above rendering of the chapter on 
Pratima-pratisthapanam require notice. In the installation cere¬ 
mony of the sectarian gods and goddesses, some importance is 
undoubtedly given to Vedic ritualism; in the preliminary consecra¬ 
tion, the Indra and Agni mantras are to be uttered and the Vedic 
homa is to be performed. But during the performance of the 
homa , the mantra particular to the deity whose image is being 
installed is to be recited. The principal installation is to be done 
by a sectarian initiate according to the rites prescribed in the 
individual sectarian system. The mixed ritualism, partly Yedic 
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ami mostly sectarian, has been curiously enough described by Utpala 
as vaidik vidhdna , while explaining the word sdmdnyam in the 
last verse (Sdmdnyamav isemrn vaidikena vidhdnena). Then 

reference is made in the last verse to the elaborate treatment of the 
same topic in Saura sdstra in which detailed descriptions of rituals 
followed in the installation of different divinities are incorporated, 1 
Tlie whole of the 19th Viiasa {named Prdtigthiko) of the 
Haribhaktivilasa supplies ns with an extremely full account of 
a (the installation of the auspicious image of the 
Lord Vasudeva) based on the Hayasirsa Pancardtra and several 
Ptiranas. The Samkarsaria-kanda of the Haya&rsa Pancardtra 
itself is principally devoted to this topic, but it is still in 
manuscript form (note that the Saura-ktlnda in this Panearatra 
text also contains something on pratisihd and compare this with 
the last line of the chapter just quoted), Lastly, notice should be 
taken of the honours to be done to the architect or the sculptor, the 
artist or artists responsible for the construction of £he image and 
the building of the temple* HaribhakUvildsa quotes from various 
texts like the Bhavifyapurdna, MaUyapurdm and the Hayaslmi 
Pancardtra about the full satisfaction and honour to be given to 
the artists by the person who is enshrining an image (c/, the 
section on Silpiparito§anam in the 19th Viiasa)** 

(t>) Jirnoddhdra 

Restoration of old and dilapidated shrines and replacement 
of broken r decaying and sometimes defiled images or other cult 

1 Utpala gives two explanations of the last line of the last verse. The 
first is given above by me; the other hi—Athava savitre saviturddityasya ye adhita- 
mna-$mnweiane prthageva vistardt tacchditte mure bhavata iti 
3 Tafo Vianum sudtwutam supanksitam | 

tiilpimm piijatjel pascad vastralahkaranadibhih ;[ 

Ariiya tingamarccdm vd Mlpimh pujayedbudhah [ 

VastrabharajuiratnaUca ye ca tatparictirakd ft [ 

Ksamadhvamiti tan bruydt yajamano kyat ah pamm || 

{M aisyapitrdna) 

Pujayitvd tu pratimdm tilpinam tomyeL iatah j 
Gandhapuspddibhirvipram iomyed kaiakddibhih || 

Sarwe' tha karmminasUisydstastnin kale prthak prthak 1 
Kmnidpayita tdn sarrpdn priyaprahiena mrotathd || 

[Hayagjrm Paftcardtra) 
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objects by new ones have been regarded from a long time as 
great acts of religious merit in India. In some texts, these are 
even described as more meritorious than the establishment of 
new shrines and construction of new images. One of the earliest 
instances of jlrnoddhara, though associated with Buddhism, has 
heen recorded in the steatite casket discovered at felunkot in 

Bajaur territory, 20 miles to the north-west of the confluence of 
the Panjkora and Swat rivers, beyond the borders of the old 
North-West Frontier Province. Two sets of inscriptions are 
engraved on it, the earlier one referring to the establishment or 
consecration of (the corporeal relic) of the Buddha in the leign of 
Maharaja Minadra (Menander), the donor being a person named 
Viyakamitra, the apraca-raja (‘ one who has no king as his 

adversary ’). The later portion of the record also refers to the 

establishment of the corporeal relic of the Buddha, and of the bowl, 
hut by a person named Vijayamitra, also an apraca-raja and 
evidently a descendant of Viyakamitra, on the 25th day of 
Vaisakha of the 5th regnal year. Tibs subsequent epigraph 

records This corporeal relic having been broken is not held in 
worship with zeal. It is decaying in course of time, (and) is not 
honoured; (and here) by the offering of alms and water, ancestors 
are no longer propitiated; (and) the receptacle of that (relic) has 
heen cast aside. (Now) in the fifth year and on the twenty-fifth 
day of the month of Vaisakha, this has been established by 
Vijayamitra, who has no king as his adversary. 1 thus, theie 
is no doubt about its being a clear case of ftTnoddhara. It. Thsang 
says that “ in recent times Sasanka, the enemy and oppressor of 
Buddhism, cut down the Bodhi-tree, destroyed its roots down to 
the waterj and burned wdiat remained. A few months afteiwards 
Pumavarma, the last descendant of Asoka on the thione of 
Magadha, by pious efforts brought the tree back to life and in one 
night it became above ten feet high. This king then built round 

i Ime Sarira paluga-bhud(r)ao na s aka re airita [ sa sariat(r)ikalad(T)ma 
iadhro na pSmdoyakeyi pUrin gritfayat(r)i \ tata ye pairs apamua \ ^ Vasayc 
pa meant aye 41 Ves(r)akh(r)asa masasa tli\-asc-pamcaTts(r)aye iyo pral(r)itharit(r)c 
Vijayamitrena apracarajena Bhag(r)av<ttu SakimunUa aamas a (, lt )budhasa sarira \ 

_ Epigraph ia Inctica, Vo). XXIV, p. 7. The Klmrosthi reconi was edited 

by N. G. Majnmdar (ftM., pp. I B}, who. however, did not notice this aspect of 
the epigraph. 
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it a stone wall 24 feet high ” (Watters, (hi Yuan Chmang, Yol. II, 
p. 115). Here also is a clear case of restoration after the original 
shrine was defiled by a non-believer, for the stone wall which 
was set up by Purnavarma was nothing but a re-erection. The 
sild-prdkdra was originally erected in the first century B.C., 
through the pious zeal and munificence of a lady, Arya Kurangi 
by name, the wife of Indragnimitra, perhaps a local chieftain. 
What Purnavarma did was to use the ohl materials—the thabhas 
(pillars), sueis (joining pieces) and ufaifas (coping stones), all 
made of greyish sandstone—in rebuilding the wall, using new 
material (granite) when the old fell short of fils requirements; 
there are clear structural indications which fully prove this point 
(Bania, Gaya and Buddha Gaya , Yol. IT, pp. 12 ff.). j have 
referred in the last page of my first chapter to the rebuilding of 
the Chaunsat Yogini temple at Blieraghat by Alhanadevi, the 
queen of the Haihaya King Gayakarnadeva, during the reign of 
her son Narasimhadeva, in the Kalacuri-Cedi year 907 (1155 A.D.). 
Cunningham noticed that the style of architecture of this temple 
was plain and simple and might belong to any period between 
900 and 1200 A.D. But the characters of the inscriptions on 
the pedestals of the images point to the earlier date and thus it 
is clear that they were restored and re-enshrined at a later date.' 
E. IX Banerjee proved with the help of the images divisible 
into two broad groups, one standing, made of brittle reddish 
sandstone, with no inscription, and the other seated, mostly carved 
out of a dull greenish yellow' sandstone, inscribed wdth letters 
datable in the 10th century A.D. inside the circular temple, that 
before the building of the circular temple in the 10th century 
A.D., another structure existed on this spot.' Banerjee thinks it 
extremely probable that the most ancient shrine on the top of 
the hill, on which the circular temple stands, was erected in the 
Iuishan period, and it enshrined the standing nninscribed images 
or brittle reddish sandstone. 3 


• C.mnmglmm iJ.fi., Vet IX, pp. 11 , 73. Cunningham says thc old 

r W ‘\ mt V tS bebl ' gfl1 “ and tit 

d " W 4 th * T, « ? Ute ' 1 AUia?5d . evI in tht ^ cSw," 

(M.A.S.L, No. 23 ), pp , 69-70- ’* ° S Tr,ptlri an<t thfir Monumentt 
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The last few verses of the Pratimdnidnaluksannm. being 
edited by me with translation and notes in Appendix B, Part II, 
contain some interesting details about the replacement of old 
images by new ones, similar to those incorporated in Ch. 67 
of the Agnipurdna. The details, however, contain more about 
the manner in which the decaying images are to be destroyed 
than about their restoration. My study of some ancient Brahma- 
nical and Buddhist images in the Sarnath and Rajshahi Museums 
has convinced me that attempts were sometimes made to restore 
them when they were partially damaged. The Silparatna tells 
us that “ when an image is slightly damaged, it should never be 
discarded; but when its arms, hands, feet and legs are severed, 
when it is broken, split up or nine yam portion of it is gone or 
when it gets disfigured, it is usually to be discarded. If its 
fingers, etc. , are cut up (or broken) the sages recommend binding 
(repairing) them," 1 

(e) The Ideology behind the Hindu Images 

It has been shown in Chapter 111 (p* 81) of this book that 
the linages used bv the Hindu worshippers in their religious rites 
symbolised in a way their concept about a god or his various 
aspects, and these cult objects were primarily nothing but the 
consecrated symbols of the divinities* The Paiicaratrins, it is 
true, conceived them as the very auspicious bodies (Srl-vigrahas) 
of their god and his numerous manifestations, but even tliev 
also were fully aware of this character of the icons, the Area 
(divine image for worship) was to them one such manifestatioh, 
and the devout Bhagavatas considered the duly consecrated 
images of then god as so many of his Avataras (incarnatorv 
forms). There are many texts where a great deal of emphasis 
is laid on the ideology behind the individual icons, and the 
Vifijftidharmottam can be regarded as one such representative 


1 Sit fa rat na, Part XI, p. -06 

Dose laghutare bimbam naira tydjyam kadacana | 
Bdhucchedc karacchede padacchede tat hair a ca j| 
Tathaiva sphutite bhinne y at min natayave gale | 
Vatrupyam jdyate yasija tat tyajyutn prdyaio bhavet || 
Angnlyadi paricchede handhanam sas'yate bndhaik | 
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text. The observations often made by the Puranakara after 
describing the images of various divinities deal with their real 
character, and are associated with different ideologies underlying 
them. Numerous extracts may be quoted from this text by way 
of illustrating this point, but a few alone connected with the 
icons of the Brahmanical triad may serve our purpose here. The 
real nature of Brahma’s image is delineated in Book ITT, 
Chapter 46 of this Purana. The four faces of the god are 
explained as representing the four Vedas, the eastern, southern, 
western and northern characterising respectively the Rgceda. the 
\ajurveda, the Sdmavcda and the Atharvaveda ; his arms are 
taken to symbolise the four major quarters. The water-vessel 
in one of his hands stands for the primeval waters from which 
spring all the movable and immovable beings, and the rosarv in 
another hand of the god indicates eternal Time (Kala); his skin 
garment (he wears the hide of a black antelope) symbolises 
sacrifice. The seven swans drawing his chariot (Brahma is 
described in this text as riding on a chariot drawn by seven 
swans, saptahamse rathe sthitah) stand for the seven worlds,— 
bhuh, bhtivah, svar, maliah, jana, tupas, and satya (Bk. TIT, 
Ch. 46, vv. 8-13). The transformation ( vikrti) of the whole 
universe is idealised by the concrete form of lord Visnu. the 
Kaustubha jewel on whose breast is nothing but knowledge 
(jfulrui ), the valuinidhl (the long garland hanging down from his 
neck) is the principle which binds the whole universe; his 
garment stands for avidyd (ignorance, illusion encompassing the 
world), and bis mount Garuda of quick and powerful motion is 
to be known as mind present in all rational beings (Manastu 
Garuda jfieyah sarvabhutasanragam). His eight arms stand for 
four major and four minor quarters, and his four faces (this is an 
evident allusion to the four-faced Caturmurti of the god, which 
illustrates the concept of the unified primary Vyuhas)' typify 
knowledge ( jixdna ), strength ( bala ), sovereignty (aisvarya) and 
power (sahti). The discus and the mace in "the two hands 
assignable to Vasudeva symbolise Purusa and Prakrti, the 
ploughshare and pestle in the Samkarsana hands indicate Time 
and Death, the bow and arrow in the Pradvumna hands 
symbolise Yogic fire with which the Yogins hit their supreme 
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target, and of the sword (Nandaba) and shield in the Anirnddka 
hands the latter represents the cover of ajndna {lack of true 
knowledge) necessary for the creation of the world, while the 
former stands for renunciation (vairdgya) which severs all ties. 
The sage Markandeya narrates to his interlocutor Vajra in this 
manner 11 the form of that formless (Being) with which the 
highest and the most pre-eminent of the universe covers the whole 
of it and also supports it ” (..... rupmn sarvajaganmaymya | 
Emm sarircna jagatsamagram bibhartti devah sa jagatpradhduah ; 
Bk. Ill, Ch. 47, w. 1-18). The five faces of Siva,—Sadyojata, 
Vamadeva, Aghora, Tatpurusa and Isaua represent the five gross 
elements—earth, water, heat, wind and the sky respectively. 
They are also known individually as Mahadeva (eastern), Bhairava 
(southern), Nandivaktra (western), Umavaktra (northern) and 
Sadasiva (the fifth face on the top known also as Tsana). The 
three eyes of the eastern face known as Mahadeva are the sun, 

the moon and the fire . . ..His ten arms, two being 

allotted to each face, stand for the ten quarters, and the various 
attributes assigned to the hands also esoterically represent other 
entities; thus the club and the citrus (mdtulunga) in the hands 
allotted to Bhairava, symbolise death and the numerous atoms 
(paramdmvah) which are the 1 seed 1 of the whole world. The 
shield and trident in the hands allotted to Nandivaktra face (that 
behind the Mahadeva, the eastern or the central face) symbolise 
the unman i f es t and manifest (matter-—here the text is corrupt); 
the mirror and the lotus assigned to the Umavaktra (the northern, 
i~e,, the face on the left of the central Mahadeva face) symbolise 
pure knowledge arid renunciation (Sdariam nmnalam jnmam 
vaimyyam ea tathotpalam). The matted locks on the head of 
Mahadeva represent the Brahmans, the crescent on the forehead 
of the god is known as aisvarija (divine essence); Vasuki (the 
snake) indicates divine anger which destroys the three worlds. 
The large and spotted tiger-skin (which is worn by Siva) is 
Desire (which is also extensive and variegated), and the bull 
(Siva's mount) is the Divine Dharma having four feet (Vr§o’hi 
bhagavdn DharmaJcatu^padah praklrtti tall ) . Prakrt i wh id i 
brings forth the universe is all white and Mahesvaras colour is 
likewise all white (Bk. Ill, Ch. 48, w. 1-19). In most of the 
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subset}ueut chapters of tlus section of the (isnudharmottara, tiie 
descriptions of the concrete forms of the various deities are 
almost invariably accompanied bv references to such esoteric 
symbolism underlying them, and the Puranakara thus lays 
emphasis on the fact that what is being worshipped is not what it 
appears to be, but is something beyond it. 

It may be mentioned here incidentally that verses 4-8 of 
Chapter 48, which have just been briefly noticed in connection 
with 8iva image and its ideology, supply us interesting and autho¬ 
ritative data in support of the true interpretation of the so-called 
Tnmurti of Elephanta suggested in Chapter XI (pp, 476-77) 
of this book. I lie east-facing Mahadeva-face is the placid centra! 
lace ot the Elephanta sculpture, for the temple faces east and the 
south-facing Bhairava-face is the terrific face to the right of this 
central face; the west-facing Bull-face (Naudivaktra, and Nandi 
is bull) should have been on the back of Mahadeva-face, but as it 
is a relievo-sculpture it is invisible. But the northern face, i.e., 
the one to the left of the central Mahadeva-face is described in 
the text as UmSvaktra and thus its real character .is definitely 
settled. The fifth face (i.e., the Isana- or SadCiiiva- face) which 
symbolises tsyoma or akasa, was to have been placed on the top, 
but as the Rupamandaua informs us that it cannot be seen even 
by the yogis (Pailcamtnn ca iathctemm yogindmapyagoairum). 

(d) Puranic Deities in Vedic Texts 

In connection with the descriptions of the cult-icons in the 
last four chapters of this book, reference has often been made to 
the problem of the first appearance of the individual cult-deities in 
\ed.c or Brahmanical literature. The gods and goddesses whose 
images were made and worshipped by different sectarian groups of 
people were mostly epic and Puranic in character, though in the 
growth and development of tiie concepts of some of them Vedic- 
Brahmanie elements had played an important part. But' it will 
he futile to seek for any and every one of these developed god- 
concepts in the early Vedic or for the matter of that even in "late 
\edic literature. Sometimes the name of a Puranic deity mav 
l»e identical with that of a Vedic one, but this similarity in name 
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will not mean that they were originally identical io character. This 
can be demonstrated with the help of the names or epithets of 
two Puranic deities, Ganapati and Nidhipati, the former denoting 
the elephant-headed deity Ganesa and the latter, Kubera, the 
lord of the Yaksas and treasures. The name Ganapati occurs in 
the Hgveda {II. 2, 23), but it does not certainly mean in this 
context tiie I manic god Ganesa. It has been briefly mentioned 
earlier (p. 356) that Vedic Ganapati denoted Brahmanaspati; in 
this context he was the leader of the groups of the Devas and 
similar other beings belonging to his own order (Gaydnam dcvd- 
digatidndin, sambandhinam Ganapatim sviydndm patim; Say an a>. 
Brahmanaspati was being invoked by the seer in that hymn as 
Ganapati of the Ganas and the most omniscient among the 
omniacienta’ (Gandndm Ganapatim Kavim Kavlndm ; Say ana 
explains Kavlndm as krdnta-dar&inam). Nidhipati does not 
occur in this early Vedic passage, but it occurs probably for the 
first time in the Vajasaneyi Samhitd of the Sukla Yajurveda 
school, along with the Ganapati of the Kgvedic passage. The 
whole extract (1.5. 23, 19) reads: Gandndm tvd Ganapatim 
havdmahe priydndm tvd priyapatim havdmahe nidhmdm tvd 
nidhipatim havdmahe vaso mama I Ahamajdni garbhadama 
tvamajdsi garbh-adham■ But the context in w r hich this invoca¬ 
tion occurs shows that all these three epithets ganapati, priyapati 
and nidhipati are addressed to the horse killed in the Asvamedhu 
sacrifice by the chief queen when she lies down with the dead 
horse under cover. The Maitrayamya Smphitd of the Krsna 
iajurveda school not only quotes the identical passage, but also 
adds a few words which show that the chief queen of the 
sovereign performing the Asvamedha sacrifice was desirious of 
progeny, virile and powerful, and this part of the sacrifice where 
the mantra is uttered was thought necessary for the fulfilment of 
her desire. Thus, there can be no question of finding in Ganapati 
and Nidhipati of the Vedic texts even the slightest reference to 
the Puranic gods Ganesa and Kubera. 

In at least one late Samhita text, however, mention is made 
of some of Puranic deities and their gdyatri-mantru*. The 
Maittdyanlya Samhitd introduces the Satarudriya text with an 
invocation of Sarva ( ‘ arrow-wielder one of the names of Eudra) 
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and addresses him as Siva. Then begin the gdyatri-m&ntms of 
Pm'usa-Mahadeva (Kudra), Girisuta (‘ the daughter of the 
mountain *—Gauri), Eumara-I^ferttdkeya (Skanda), Karataf?)- 
Has timukh a (Dantl, i.e Ganesa with the head of a tusker), 
Caturmukha- Pudmasana (Brahma) , Kesa v a-Naray an a (Visnu), 
Bhasfeara-Prabhakara (Bhanu — -Sun god), Somaraj a-Maharaja 

(Candra—Moon god), Jvalana—Vaisvanara (Vahni — Eire god), 
Tvajapa (? Japa)—Mahajapa (Dhyana), Paramatma-Vainateya 
(brsti)p In this curious assortment of deities, we not only find 
the names of the Brahmanical triad of the Puranic times and 
those of Siva's consort and their two sons Karttikeya and 
Ganesa, but also the names of Surya, Candra and even of Meditation 
or concentration (personified), and the Paramatman, the 
Supreme Soul. 1 We do not fail to find even some monographic 
traits of two at least of these concrete divinities, viz., Ganapafci 
(described here as fcardfa, he., 4 one with the cheek of an 
elephant/ haUimukha, 4 one having the face of an elephant 1 ), 
and dtiiiit, one with tusks , and Brahma (described here as 
Caturmukha) four-faced, and Padmasana, seated on a lotus. 
But there can be no doubt that this section at least of the 
Samhitd is very late on account of its containing these gdyatfl- 
numtras which bring it in line with the tenth Prapathaka of the 
Taittinya Arauyaka. It should also be noted in this connection 
that the Taittinya Samhitd and the Vdjasaneyi Samhitd which 
also contain the Satarudnya passage do not contain this introduc¬ 
tory portion. The first Anuvaka of the Tenth Prapathaka of 
the Taittinya Aranyaka after quoting some extracts from Vedic 
and Upanisadie texts gives us the gdyatrl-maniras of Punxsa- 
Balmsraksa-Mahadeva-Itudra, Purusa-Mahadeva-Eudra, Pumsa- 

1 My attention was drawn lo ttiis passage by Ganrinatli Sast r- 
oi the Sanskrit College, Calcutta. A few extracts may be quoted from this 
introductory passage: Devdndm ea rxindm cdmrdhdm ea punajam I MaJwdevam 
sahasrdksatn Sivamitoahayamyakiim || tfat-Purmdya vidmahe Mahddevhya Mimaki ! 
Tan-no Rtidrah pracodaydt I! Ttul-Gangmicydya vidmahe Girisutaya dhJmahi \ 
Tun-no Gaurl pracodaydi If Tat-Kumdrdya vidmahe Kdrtiikeydya dtumahi I Tan- 
mh Skmidah pracoddyat Tat-karatdym (This should be karatdya meaning 1 one 
having the check of an elephant 1 ) vidmahe hastimukhaya dhtmahi \ Tan-no Dantl 
pmcodayfd \\ Tae-Catunnukhaya"vidmahe Padmdmndya dhtmahi | Tan-no Brahma 
praepdaydt || Tat-Keiavdya vidmahe Nardyanaya dhtmahi \ Tan-no Visnuh 
praeodayat || 
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Vakratunda-Danti (Ganesa with his sinuous elephant-trunk), 
Purnsa-Cakratunda—Nandi (perhaps the bull-form of Siva), 
Purusa-Mahasena-Sanmukha (Kumara-Karttikeya), Purusa- 
Su vaniapaksa-Garuda, \ edatmana-Hininyagarbha-Brahma, 

Narayana-Yasudeva-Visnu, Yajranakka-Tiksnadamstra-NM'asimha, 
Bhaskara-Mahadyutikara-Aditya, Yaisvauara-Lalola-Agui, and 
Katyayana (i)—Kanyakuraarl-DurgI (X. 1, 5-7). In the 16th 
section of the same Anuvaka occurs this tliree-line verse which 
contains the names of all these 12 deities whose gayatris have been 
recited :— 

Jiudro Rudrasca Dantiscu Nandih Sanmuktia cvu cu | 

Garudo Brahma-Visnuica Ndrasimhasthawa ca\ 

Adityo'gniicu Dnrgisca kramena dcadasdm bh oat’ |j 
It we compare these two lists, one from the Maitrdyamya 
Samhitd and the other from the Taittinya A rang aka, we find much 
that is common to both. But the Aranyaka text leaves out more 
abstract entities like Dhyaua and Paramatind, and even a 
concrete one like Candra, and brings in new concrete ones like 
Nandi, Garuda and Narasimha, changes some epithets and counts 
Mahadeva-Rudra twice; thus, Hastimukha is replaced by 
Vakrat uiida, Kurnara-Karttikeya-Skanda by Purusa-Mahasena- 
Sanmukha, Caturmukha-Padmasana-Bralnna by Vedatmana 
(should it he Yedanana?)—Hiranvagarbha-Brahma (a?), Kesava- 
(Narayaija-Visnu) by Narayana-Vasudeva-Visnu, Bliaskara- 
Pl'abhakara-Bhanu by Bhaskara-Mahadyutikara-Aditya, etc. 
Another feature of the Aranyaka text is that more 
monographic traits are incorporated here in the descriptive epithets 
of these deities. The Mahdndrayana Upanisad, much 
later in point of date than the two texts mentioned above, 
not only contains almost everything of this nature found in 
the Taittinya Aranyaka, but has also some additional mantras like 
those of Maliadurga, Bhagavatl, Gauri, Surya, Bhanu, etc., which 
are nothing but different aspects of the same deity (Maliadurga, 
Bhagavatl and Gauri are epithets of Durgi, and Surya, Bhanu, etc., 
of Aditya, etc.). The iconography of many of these concrete god- 
coneepts is also much developed in this late text (Mahandrdyana 
Upmi$ad, IY. 1-18). The picture that is presented in these late 
Vedic texts, however, leaves little doubt that the religious outlook 
73—1854 B 
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of the Hindus of this period had undergone a great deal of trans* 
formation, and the Laukika Devatas (of. Patanjail's statement 
about the two types of deities quoted in Chapter IX of this book) 
had taken predominance over the Vaidika ones* 
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’TTJft to: tspt T^ft arrf^r i 
fTfe^nef H<m«r sppt ?rfe hkrur ti?it 
iTRWTjfr didmfasppp ^ jftsf E Jg %ftr i 
3P3 irwif^r ch^7% *t^it irii 

TTTdwfs'Tr: i 

dRqfug^Tjnnw 7f77T d<r^ J L U|q ^ |U n H3U 

w i f} *f i «i sfeifapO u t h Rd tt ij?ra i 

g; ^g^r JTf^ ^f«RPT liVu 

Hraw^iifa^+^iv^^iPWi ^w“V i 
£ 3T^% 7 jppft Pppp ^ WXJfjs f^dd'H IRI1 
3 p^t^5 pT'Tiz f^pnrr? gr^sn^ tt 5.1 /gt 1 
^ i|^"l 4^ A 5 ^ C T 4 P'^V IRII 

^uftgpgr: ’pp*rts^q^i?r wpt 37*7 1 
7 *rafa: ^ 777 inwPT mu 

^ rG5: ^^PrTWftfWPT ! 

u<;ii 


3 prrf^ 3 gt^r 777 ttett; 1 

3 anrPTiRii 

7 TPngerwr imi 

HfT7 I 4 ?d3<^ r ^R'd < 7IWT: 11 ? ° I 

gj^rfftdtsffspFRff 5 77 ?rf?r+rrfw trt t 
^^grrr 7^-7 bil 1 TTfapreffs^w 77% 11 n 11 

74"1 m M 4 Tl" 77 T ¥J<i'i«<sii I 

^jp^T gr^fjSFP ^7in^vH 3^7 11H11 
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s fn^rf 5 %i(^i i Pftdfrrf i 

’I =f l*r^ T t.q" * qiq 1 4 i| rRfl R ll?3|| 

5 T^T 3 fe^ FrP.^ I: IlfVII 

STITJT flr^ilf-NiT qi^r t Ejfw I 

% 

sffar ^ifa«fFTf Mr<uiijjiri<ii(d: ii ^Mi 

w fr^r f^urnfr =q fTcsnrpjnT i 
•11 ■*fl'*1 M* I ’■HSTPTT ^ fT?pH iM'Hrl 4 | 11 ? ^ 11 
^ ^rr^^M^^i[rfr FqrrRrwqr ^rf i 
STTTOpT^ ^ ?rfr?jft 11 ? 3II 

3 K^ 'T? M TRt I 

srtftufr ^js 11 f <; 11 

3itcisnfc-isn-ii; ^tn^^FiT: ^rTeJTT: I 

* ^3*TH in *i HlVf w « 3 TTJfN?r: 11 ?\\i 

3 r^ s e 3 ^: ^ra-^shiTiflH H '$JS I 
wraFrwqrr^^ wit ^ n^ou 

3 r f™ hR«I y l"kf¥| f=IM< |rr I 
’TKT 5 *RT fq'PM mRuii^TtT fVwfuKTT: WG ll^?|) 
5 3 IT^*Ts;if ?j Tfr ^ flg: | 

f^=rt wtfsftw *pnf frrippq- g^rfrfa: n^?n 
^fer^TRM fq '^w I M^rfTvTF^q , Vr I 
'nift %q*r frqr jut^r iif?ii 

■qrq iF^»[? flMTT qTtfnTsqfT R*?PTft<iFT^: | 

PT^ufr: 'FlSM -ql-rKR^ q-?^ fe% n^Vll 

STV 5 T STg^qV FfSTT SUTTfT ^ | 
is/q^W yfri^ig R^srsnjs^nr r^h 
T t^r *r§q« qfrwr? sksiki^ ^ i 

FqWT^l qTTrfW #Eq%r ll^l|| 

•H-qi ^jSTfr wm q^fiHl ipa n^g frT I 
3 PRT 5 ?qT MFTlOl+l TfHTssr § (RETT ||^|| 

tfawifB: qrrnfr: i 

^«qR*n«i wmi ?RHr qwrs^r ii^h 
^TRW qH u i ^ m « qrHqf 1 

^rf^nrr ^ u im=w i hFh F$a i ^F^vr *rqf?r 11F i 
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w ffrqfq: srar fqspr i 
5i'?’i5.l , - 1 il^1l: sraT^DF’R'rf^TP'TT: ll?°ll 
T.|A^S^3fr 'VPF?t^5V^ft Ps h Jl TT^- qTT f^T: I 
r: *HP J I: II??II 

'ThihjPh^h: sra^nr^: i 
f^ffrfreNTfr tfHqw^qqrcprsr: n?^n 
y ^^rnTTfiRr^Pr: 4[in?r?5^^^T: I 
qrqqr^q q *i4+^d+^ifcr 4i^-^ ii^?ii 
3T4 ^ qqTprfa^fq Snf'fTcT TT^PT ^irrar^RT: I 
TfSPPTT^ ?%q ^T^r 51^5^ ^ q II?V|| 
fe>pr?q 5 4iipH+fr ^fOTfpnsqT^i spjqT: i 
rp fa^fr: srfqqr q^T^qT. qfqfq^f^;: u^^n 

fqvjq ST^Wqqfaqq^: |12 ?ll 

it+t^stt yw^^opfrqt-q -1 

■»P^R-qr|cj n r«i T?T *rcPrfaqrw q'l^cfr nVaii 
qqjqf q^prr qr qr*i+Tr«Ti ^h«h i 

qrwrr qfsmTW qqqfqcqsrgq q n?dn 

qmsqitdiHiqr: qnpr^TqFDD^r *n^q i 

■o o o ^ 

?T5R?WmT: H°q ' f ?T: m 6 PJ^T^II?^ll 
rrrRTq qqn?*q: q^Rreqrrqq i 

5OTI: f^ft q ^i+fwr^^f^qft l|Vo|i 

3T?JT +qudq+<iiqq ( *pl: hI 
*q^q: jqKirM: qrfqqqfr qf^Rq,5q IIV?|| 

rr^55^qf%qpifT fe*ft qqTTTfqrqq I 

fqarq? M i dq* q dcflqqf'T qtqq fqqR; 11*311 
srnfj; ft | f4fcf <fr qT qqsqqfsfeT q dcfMPq =qp^T I 

im qq : faqiq; qi*n*q qT fqfrqqrqq ii*?ii 

c\ -o ^ 

q^JlP^d+qqT'q: 5FT5Dri%: qqfa I 
<ra T *Htqf q G?: fq%q wrt qqfq *5: iiwii 
arnrpr^q^qqT^': sftacqi^: swMqJq^q i 
f-^q i qi+q* u P i ^qre q qr^qf^qt ?q: iiykii 
qrarq^id'’! g'i^i«^q«Trfq qivHiPq t%: i 
sjjiqPi<M<q qf qKT^fr qTqq ll*?ll 
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fawn - : ^T|Hrr T^r *rfT*rrc) i 

3 p r ^?PTfiFR^T: ^ d : ||Y^|| 

TcnWqMHnrrf; 3 pfR 7 rts^r: |(Y<;ii 
Nt^H ^ ^inni ^S^nf^JrH hItitt I 

TT%H fr^HISPTmT *IT IIY311 
HqWTrT^ITt ^ff: t 

-hik^T ^^Fnrnf^mr; f ii i ^iT i q 1130 n 

wf 3 *ranrrcr fafem i 

> S5 

^rnlqiif Hr*tl Hi-irii f<;utrd Id : IIH(If 

^frf% fR^rqsfmijff i 

« t 

^nnWN HTRr^rROPT I IK'll! 
ffrrfrHT t^rr^Rr gra; fw fr?Rrr i 
^ qvn fHMlRr 113311 

^^WT^P 3 T% e M«f q I 



^n^TTor dm rtrttT: 113 Y 11 

f^TT^ ^TR 'Hv^r^tfpf TfHD? f 
^ ^ Wf# ftrrHTPT 113311 

RFFIW: ?doii: *<h m5=l H ■34 $r| I'd ^ ; | 
^^TiUsq l*?-ST HUTPfRtft'lft^R: Il3i|l 

Trenprwr: \ 

jj%ff qmf%^r#r <pr?r ffa; 113^11 
(TtfdlRpT 73DRT: UPHTOST: i: : 6\m\^ pj-RT 1 
FfldHmi n3<;i|J 


i 

1 BANSLATlOK WITH NOTKS 

1-4: A very fine mote visible in the sunbeam filtering 
through a lattice is known as paramdnu, and it is the first (the 
lowest unit) i„ all measurements. A rajas (a speck of dust) is 
made up of eight such paramaw, a bulngra (the tip of one single 
ha.rj, a hk# (the egg of a louse), a yuka (a louse), a yam (barley¬ 
corn), and an ai.yuU are each made up of eight units of its 
preceding object, a balagra measuring the same as eight particles 
of dust. The height of the pedestal of the image should be three 
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parts of the height of the shrine-door less the eighth part, when 
the latter is divided info eight parts, and the height of the image 
should be twice that of the pedestal. The face (of an image) should 
be twelve (angulas) wide and long according to its own ahgula ; 
but Nagnajit says that the (face) length is fourteen (angulas), and 
it is the Dravida {type of measurement), 

5 : The nose, forehead, chin, neck, ears are all 4 

angulas (in length); the jaws are 2 angulas each (in width) and the 
chin is 2 angulas wide* 1 

6: The forehead is 8 angulas in its width; the 

temples on each side are 2 angulas further off from it, their {down¬ 
ward, lengthwise) measurement being 4 angulas * The ears 
are each 2 angulas in width, 

7 : The upper margin of the ear should be made in the 

same line with the eye-brow and should be 4^ angulas distant 
(from the latter); the ear-hole and the raised part near it are in the 
same line with the extreme corner of the eye. 3 

8: Tasisfha says that (the space) between the 

extreme corner of the eye and ear-hole (near it) is 4 angulas* 

The lower lip is 1 ahgula wide, the upper being its half. 

9 : The goechd (goji, _ he., the short dimple between 

the centre of the upper lip and the nasal septum) is J ahgula (in 
width), the mouth being 4 angulas in length. When the latter is 
closed, it is \\ angulas m width, it being 3 angulas wide (in the 
middle), when open, 

1 In the Taittinya Vpanisad (I. 3), the words ttUardhanu and adhamhauti 
occur in the sense of upper and lower jaws respectively. Ufcpala comments on the 
li’rfttiUamfrtfd passage as hanuni dve due aiigule ca vistHe \ Mukhagalasandln 
iiHHHui. So, according to Mm.! * the place where the face and the neck join is 
the hem* *; Kao translates the word as chin in his Tdlamuna T p. 77. 

2 The sankhas, Le M the temples are 4 angulas when taken downwards, 
Ftpata comments on the passage thus : Sankhau catuTanguldcadhabhdgau dirghatt 
kdnjau yatah iankhadho gandabhdga negate. 

a Utpala says that the raised tip of flesh near the ear-hole is in the same 
line with the rheum of the eye; his words are; Sukumdrakam ca karnairotah* 
satmpe unnato margastannetraprabandhasamam [...jY etraprab and/ta^abdetia pradu- 
sikoetjate . Kern wrongly quotes the last part of this commentary as pramu?ifrocyafc 
1873, p. 324 and n. 1). 

4 Yasistha as quoted by Utpala: Karnanetr&ntaram yacca tadeindydccatur- 
angulam. There is a slip in Kern's translation of the line in the Brhatsa-rnhitd ; 
he puts + the space between the extreme eye-comers and eyes, at 4 digits 1 (J.H.A.S., 
1873, p* 324), 
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10 : The nostrils are 2 angulas in extent; at their end rises 
the nose 2 aiigulas in height. The intervening space between the 
two eyes is 4 aiigulas. 1 

11 ; The sockets ot tire eyes and the eyes measure 
2 aii(fUui$, the ball of the eyes being J of the same. The vision of 
the pupil is J (of the ball) and the aperture of the eye is 
1 angula. 1 

12 : The line of the eye-brows (extending from one 
extremity to the other) measures 10 angulas, its width being only 
- angula . (I he interstice) between the two eye-brows (not their 
line) is 2 aiigulas, (each) brow being 4 angulas in length. 

13 : The hair-line (t'.e., the line on the forehead from 
which the hair begins to sprout upward) should be made equal in 
extent to (the length of) the joint eye-brows (t'.e., 10 angulas), 
its thickness being £ an angula. At the end of the eyes must be 
delineated karavlmka (i.e., the inner corner) l' angula in 
m easurement. 3 

14 . The head is 32 angulas in circumference and 14 in its 
extent (apparent width). In pictorial representations, 12 angulas 
(onlyof the 32) are shown, 20 aiigulas invisible. J 

15 : The face along with the full complement of the hair 
make up 16 angulas in length, as it is said by Nagnajit. 6 The 
neck is 10 angulas wide, and 21 angulas in circumference. 


i This evidently refer, to the space between the two pupils, Dot the inside 
corners of the eyes; the distance between the latter is 1 angula (nciriinlarc ‘figule 
Jiieyo, Pratimalakxanam , y, 10 ). J 

, th - I U i P t a! ‘ t TUm " Kern remarks that 

-: " *r « sr*i*r?.- r,r 

s ‘.^.r 5 “8 m fsS? rr ■ •— «* -K-*» 

* Utpala says karavnakarp dusiketi prasiddham. But Kern remarks that 

s-ir 1 ? * ,~or^ 

(J.R.A&.WS, p. 32a f. n. 1); but evidently duMka is the correct form ' 

This ,B interesting. I„ pictures only the front of the head is shown the 
deity being represented frontally. But in relievo representations, greater or 
lesser section of the girth of the head is in or 

the relief. In sculpt fntiy in T * 

to be shown. ’ “ hole of the P pn P h< ’ r y !s 

* Utpala comments: Mukham dtrgham caturdaianguldni keiarekha dec 
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16 : From the throat (the lower-most part of it) down to 
the heart, it is 12 angulas; from the heart fa the navel, it is the 
same; equal in length is the space between the centre of the 
navel and the penis (viz, , the root of the penis). 

17 : The thighs measure 24 according to the angula 
measurement; the shanks measure also the same* The 
knee-caps are 4 angulas and the feet are the same (in height); 1 
the great toes are 8 angulas long, and 5 angulas in circumference* 

18 ; The feet are 12 angulas in length and 6 in breadth: 
The second toe is (also) 3 angulas long. 

19 : The rest of the toes should be made less by one-eighth, 
in succession. It is said that the height (elevation) of the great 
toe is 1J angula , 

20: Those well-versed in the knowledge (of pratimd- 
Itiksaua) say that the nail of the great toe is J angula; the nails of 
the other toes are less by £ angula in succession, or a little less. 

21 : The circumference of the extreme top of the shanks is 
said to be 14 angulas long and 5 broad; in its middle, it is 
7 angnlas wide and 3 times 7 (t.e., 21) in circuit. 

22 : The knees in their middle are 8 angulas in thickness 
(width), 3 times 8 (24) being the girth. The thighs in their 
middle part are 14 angulas in width, their circumference being 
just the double 28 angulas ). 

23 : The hip is 18 angulas wide and 44 in circumference. 
The navel is 1 angula in depth as well as in extent. 

24 : The circumference of the middle (part of the body) at 
the centre of the navel is 42 angulas. The intervening space 
between the paps is 16 angulas; G such higher up (in an 
oblique direction) are the arm-pits, 2 


i Jdnukapkcha is explained bj Utpala as the same as ekkalaka (?) as h 
well known to the people (janukopicche...ye ca loke ekkalake Hi prasiddhe). Kern's 
quotation from the commentator is faulty; he writes, 1 jdnukapiWie (sic.) ye Joke 
cakkalike iti prmiddhe , This cakkulikain or cakkalikd looks like a Prakrt form 
of the d mi unlive of cufrra, ‘disc'. He translates the word as 4 insteps *; but 
evidently the author refers to the measurement of the knee-cap or the patella. 

a UtpaLa expressly tells us * Siannyornrdhvum tityak krtvd sadangulike kaksye 
Idryc \ 
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25 : The shoulders should be made 8 ahgulas, the upper 
arms as well as the forearms 12 (in length); the upper arm is 0 
ahgulas in width and the lower arm 4. 

26 : The circumference of the anus at their upper end is 
16 ahgulas, the same at the wrist ( agrahasta explained by Utpala 
as prakosthapradcsa ) being 12. The palm is 6 ahgulas broad 
and 7 long. 

27 : The middle finger is 5 ahgulas (long), the forefinger 
is half a joint (or digit) smaller; the ring-finger is like the latter, 
and the little finger is less than the ring-finger by a whole digit. 

28 : The thumb has 2 digits, the remaining fingers should 
be made with 3 each. The measure of a nail is the same as one- 
half the joints of each finger. 

29 : ‘ An image should be represented in such a way that 

its equipment, dress, ornaments and outward form be in 
agreement with the country. By possessing the required 
characteristics an idol, by its very presence, bestows prosperity 
(Kern). 

30: (The images of) Rama, the son of Dasaratha, and 
Bali, the son of Virocana, (should measure) 120 (ahgulas) ; (the 
rest, the three other groups of images), each measuring 12 
(ahgulas) less than its preceding one, should constitute respectively 
the chief, the middling and the lowest (variety;— pravara, sama 
and nytlna being 108, 96 and 84 ahgulas in their respective 
measurements of height). 

31-5: Ihe worshipful god \ isnu may be represented 
either as eight-armed, four-armed and two-armed; his breast 
should be marked with (the auspicious sign) Srlvatsa, and be 
adorned with Kaustublia gem. He should be yellowish green in 
colour like the lin blossom, be clad in a yellow garment, and 
should have a serene expression; he should wear ear-rings and a 
topped crown (hinta), and his neck, chest, shoulders and arms 
should be thick (i.e., full and fleshy). (The eight-armed god) 
should show in his right hands a sword, a mace, an arrow and 
abhayamudrd, while his left hands should hold a bow, a shield, 
a discus and a conch-shell. If one wishes (to make him) four¬ 
armed, his right hands should show an abhayamudrd and a mace, 
while his left hands should hold a conch-shell and a discus. The 
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right hand of the two-armed god is in the abhaya pose, the left 
one holding a conch-shell; in this manner the image of Visnu 
should be made by those who desire prosperity. 

36 : Baladeva should hold a ploughshare in his band, and 
his eyes should be made rolling (unsteady, through excessive) 
drink; he should wear a single ear-ring, and his complexion should 
be fair like a conch-shell, the moon or a lotus stalk, 

37-9 : The goddess Ekanamla should be made between 
Baladeva and Kpjoja; her left hand should rest on her hip, while 
the other (i.e., the right hand) should hold a lotus. If she is to 
be made four-armed, thee a book and a lotus are to be placed in 
her left hands, while on the right she Is to confer a boon on the 
supplicants with one hand, her other hand holding a rosary. An 
eight-armed Ekanamia should hold in her left hands a water- 
vessel, a bow, a lotus and a book, her right hands showing a 
varadamudrd, an arrow, a mirror and a rosary. 

40: Samba is shown with a mace m his hand, and 
handsome Pradyumna holds a bow; their wives should be made 
(placed by their side) holding a shield and a sword. 

41 : Brahma is four-faced, seated on a lotus-seat holding 
a water-vessel in (one of his) hands. Skanda looks boy-like, 
holds a spear and has a peacock for his ensign, 

42 : Indra has a white four-tusked elephant (for his 
mount) and a thunderbolt in his hand; another cognisance is his 
third eye placed horizontally on his forehead. 

43 : Siva has a crescent on his head, a bull for ensign, and 
a third eye shown vertically (on his forehead); his two hands 
(should hold) a trident and a bow named pirmka, or his left side 
may consist of the half-part of the daughter of the mountain 
(ParvatX; lit pa la describes this type of Siva image as Ardha- 
gamisvara which is the same as Ardhanarisvara). 

44 ; Buddha, as if he were the father of mankind, should 
be represented with a placid countenance, seated on a lotus seat, 
with the palms and soles bearing lotus marks and very short hair 
(mtivictt-kesah; a variant reading is sunitakesdh which would 
mean 4 well-arranged,’—perhaps referring to the ‘ short curls on 
the Buddha-head turning from left to right, dahpiwmrtamurdhaja, 
a characteristic sign of Buddha), 
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f 4a : The god of the Arhats (the Jainas; i.e., any of the 
J4 Ilrthamkaras) should be shown nude young and beautiful in 
appearance, with a tranquil expression and arms reaching down 

to the knees; his breast should have the (auspicious) SfivaUa 
mark. 

46-8: The nose, forehead, lower leg, thigh, cheek and 
breast of the Sun god should be raised (tali, full and fleshy); the 
god should be clad in the dress of the Northerners, (his body in 
tins way) being covered from the feet up to the breast. Wearing 
a crown he should hold two lotus flowers by their stalks; his face 
should be adorned with ear-rings, he should have a long necklace 
and a girdle (viyanga, the Sanskrit ised form of the Iranian 
amiyaonghm) round his waist. Sun god when made with a body 
covered by a corslet, a complexion fair like the inside of the 
white water-lily, a smiling and placid face, and a halo brilliant 
on account of the gems, bestows good to his maker. 

48-52 : An image (of Sfirya which is one cubit high is 
beneficial; one measuring two cubits in height brings wealth, 
and images of three and four cubits promote peace and abundance 
respectively. Such a Surya image, if endowed with excessive 
limbs bodes peril from the monarch for its maker, as one with 
undersized limbs causes infirmity to him: one with a thin belly 
or another that is lean brings danger from famine or loss of 
wealth. One having abrasion on its body indicates the maker’s 
eath by the sword ; a Sun image leaning to the left destroys the 
maker's wife, as one bending to the right, his life. Such an image 
it its eyes are turned upwards causes blindness, and if its eyes are 
downcast brings anxiety; these good and evil tokens, as ‘told in 

respect to the Sun god’s image, are applicable to the images (of 
other deities). 

»3-4 • The periphery of the circular (i.e., the topmost) 
portion ot the 8ivalmga being measured lengthwise, it (the whole 
of the shaft) should be divided into three parts; the lowermost 
part should be square, the middle part octagonal and the rest 
(i.e., the topmost part) cylindrical. The square section (should 
be put) into the hole in the ground, the middle one into the hole 
(cut in) the pedestal; and the height of the visible (i e the 
topmost cylindrical) section from the pedestal-hole should be 
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equal to its periphery (Utpala’s commentary on a part of this 
passage seems to me to be a bit confused; thus his comment 
svabh rdt plthavivardt so mantatah sarvdsu diksu pUhikd 
drsyocchmyena samd hi r if yd, etc. on the last line of verse 54 
is not quite clear). 

53 : A Sivaliriga 'which is lean and (disproportionately) 
long brings devastation to the country (of its origin), and one 
which is shorn of its sides causes destruction to the town; one 
on the top of which is a hole brings ruin (to the master). 

56 : Tiie Mothers (Divine Mothers) should be made with 
the forms and cognisances of the individual gods whom they are 
named after; Revanta should he riding on horseback with 
attendants engaged in the sport of hunting. 

57 ; Yama with a club in his hand rides on a buffalo; 
Varuna holding a noose rides on a swan. Kubera riding on a 
man is pot-bellied and wears a crown (placed aslant) on the left 
(of his head). 

[58 : The lord of the Pram at has (Le. t Ganesa), elephant- 
faced and pot-bellied, should hold a hatchet (in his hand); one- 
toothed, he should (also) hold the green root of a radish.] 1 


1 This couplet is not found in most of the manuscripts of the Brhatsawhita; 
Kern suggests that it is an interpolation, though he includes it within parenthesis 
in Chapter 58 of his edition (Sudhakar Dvivedi leaves it out). Utpala who quotes 
a long extract from Kasyapa in the end of his commentary on the Chapter on 
Pratimalaksanam (ErhaisamhiUL Ch. 57 in Dvidedi’s Edition, and Ch. 58 in the 
Bibliotheca Indies Edition by Kern) begins it with a couplet describing an image 
of Ganupati in this manner: Ekndainxtro gajamukhaicaturbahur Vina yak ah \ 
Lambodarnh sthfiladeha nelratrayavibhuxitah. The extract from Rasyapa then 
contains the descriptions of the images of Yilasta, (she is described in only one 
manuscript probably copied in Kashmir), Brahma, Visrm, Narasimha, Yaraha, 
Siva, Candika, Skanda, Sflrya* Airavata. Indra ami Sad with spme observations on 
images in general. 

The first 28 verses of this chapter from Brhatsamhiba deal with iconometry. 
They appear to deal mainly with images measuring 108 augtffaj, incidentally 
referring to a few which measure 120 nhgttlas. The Pratimanalakxa nam text which 
is Wing edited next with translation and note* is a representative specimen of 
similar texts of the later period. It g'ves m many varieties of measurement in res¬ 
pect of images such as namliih, axtatdla, mptatala. Ac. It must be noted, however, 
that it gives the honour of precedence only to the na vat ala images, i.e. t those which 
measure 108 in terms of their own {svairahgn J a prantanaiij). 
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Part II 




'DTT wzm II 


3||^Mp1<?»1> dl4 s l 'JTFPT I 

^ HfdilWMriai'MH l|?|| 

pp r #ff^T jp-} 14*4 H I 
'Tr^T TriT^i-51 ,J i*i_% 119 II 

^Kiil fcRlfVcHfyiM ? I 

?TDlfr STf^af »lYd+ W^5T II.II 
MwHli "d^TUft HlH«ii-j^ <c> fe«bl *TT rTT I 
mii Jr# f 'Fznft&w. iivn 
Si-^I'IIH *TTW«lfarfiT ^TffiT I 

appi* farauTd' ^rmrcyp-iHi «r?: u<\n 
^fr+f=HsPI+l*| , l H fY^TR^T tfOlH l rf : I 
H+il« *T*i d'^N’ ^ ll^n 

^rrnr (vjs) spmsnr fornffin 

^^Sl ^-^rqjfpf IP3II 

fajfYr 5 ?t%<t i 

«!««-* ^PimsTCiwa^ ii<£ii 

^tt srmji fc H i tfc - i 
^’rfjTf'r ^PTFlt ^TT^T fa^farf ||^|| 
dTTF'JITfiT^d H | 

arsrr^’ir *r*i fR^r ahhiYt fY^zrfa h?oh 
jTsn^rir f^T \ 

fTr^T 3 T^Ytt ||?>n 

>3 * * 

HufF* sfr'r^iHi^ wit snfnurd 1 
3 r ^’^i'S fa^i'iw^ ?5^r?r Tf^frfcFur n? 9 n 
Prnf^ ^ w\i*-q fwi q v^ulV^H I 
PsM^i^ci JTipH+urm- 1 1 11 

fipr^rnrfaprrcf , n^ I r^ r c ^PT i 

TT^ftF5 (iih|c|;i ) q^PPTl|£Y|| 
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ttt nmw i 

f44k ^TRTt 4|$l$frf ii?mI 

HM^JIPTWT P^.Pt^ STSTOPT | 
f?r^^HI+iy\+4.4'1^'l4HI II? ^11 
HWq rTOTT afTPTfT STTST^ I 
7TTT >fr3RT ^T^rTTT^S II ?isi| 

f’RTPiT^'J^PT TFrf ifrsft rrwprfr fom i 


w(?)i Tmnfr 307 fa^ioj^sjgq'ij n?dii 

Pnt+H TTTT *T«T ^Tvq-rT | 

*TWJff TT^TTT^r frf^HI^ ^77^^11?^!I 

5Tf^ f^r PriWTTiFT TTT ^ I 

^•SfW»^ ^j^'T^'T CpT H 1 'VTTrT 11 x 0 11 

^I4hHi ■qiHijPivapJS'ii 1 

S-l pfj* Imi f^T>TFET: IR?|| 

srhror wnrpr rr«rr mt sn flf% T H 1 

wra f^rkfar qmlfridH ir^ii 

TO 3WT (5TTt) TOT I 
3TTT^ IR3II 

'F a TT 'fr s T ? T ■qrj<.'^- <> <OT I 


\*&r. gj^y TfTTrf%nr irvii 

\ fe^T ST^ TH3PF rTTST Tffft ( ? ) tt% | 
<T^50T ^^1^1: +wJTf(+TjricM)oj fTOTT: IR<\ll 
fTTT T^TTPr^r TTr^miT T TTfam I 
M' ^oiTIW^+irTlrfH IR^II 
^onTt^rarpfw W+'|j^dNi|| ^-^: I 


■'^Il'StJ 5 * T*5 rtrtldOT T TTCR: IRISH 
W>OT TTTRET ifpTT qft^f^rTiT I 
sreTfJ* 'vt%^T hT+l+’iiHrt^'T: |R<£|| 
rTTT fTT<Trtld^ +vjoif TTTT: TDDJ I 

TT^ft TK+TIRT *01^1 TITOT |R«II 
vr^n tdt^t ttott i 

TfeTT TTT ^HdlddH lRo|| 

TTTFTPTTri'TT T I 

wwfnfs TiTfonr»fmwT ir?ii 
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*T?Ttt*q>|q|U|q ll^ll 

5fftfWtS«T STCTsP^: Jp^dl SFT ftlfta?: I 

f+{W> M^rN^ ^II^II 

Frenrer^/r <£hf mzq rtFspp fpr: i 

tw spregifa srvr wr qfr ^t^dth itBvn 

3uH-) ffT^rf^q ^ ||^\|| 

^pr H ?r? z rr ; T f^r: Tfpnbfrr i 

SRft’TOPSMS^nfa' IfPTH TTH^^rPT I|3^|) 

f^'icfr 7TTfirrnf?ff fsnnr ^tptS'v: i 
'TTfspfr fPPPS ftmfqjTTpft' f^qft ^sqr ll^ll 


■'H+itkIk =? i 

^tfWiwT-gjwfW dwH' sRftffrcpr it^n 


^ i 


Trioq ff^rr ^T^r(^ra7)uTiw ^ i 
amWwfa'W kR- sMIrf: *PT?nfcT: II^II 
«T¥^?j f^prm ^sTPTfrptrnr i 
** II II 

fera ^p> Wri ^Vnrppur i 

qtfloqr ?fy i J||o|c1rt|3-^Tl| ||Y$|| 

pnr i 

ft^fes^wisfs 'fmrft IIV^II 

V^rnTFT SPRrfpf a jj?i i h ■<3 ^EJqTT I 
*Hf ?|0f!)»1 PTRTf ST^ljT ^rfpr^t ||V^|| 

fVfW ^wfr | 

S«nfS*ft«*Jif B B5 rffTPlT ^ spffiTHr llVVn 
Rvq’qwT •vai^'i ?fMT ^THlfH+l^fo: | 
ffaT q<3n fw#qT JT^HTPT srtfsrHt llV^n 

3T^G5Xir ^ fqwi< JT^T fR | 

Hr-gq^q? irwirnn^i insnfa nv%n 

-qi^iq# f^T Tnq^r '+"iV-I i ft | 

^fq ( -ili H IJ I- q^qj ^-' ^> 4 -k^i nY^ti 

iMH“ii jfHlqTfrT^V'P.<cW«l ^ | 

^^prjhrfafbrMw n^u 
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ia) ti i«t» <ri5iq I 

af^pq’rarf^mf: llY’ll 

wNT MfacT l 
WiJiq?r iih°ii 
m %nf^ r i 

^rrqw; n^u 

C\ <S ‘O 

qrR t 

3<jf ^fjpt fzqt^rt^wtfwj; i \\r 11 
fFT^r SRsmfir trRT snr^eprm i 
sr^ txt «raf snsr ^ wfw^f 1 <nwriiK3ii 

^f^HSPT *fNdti I |j;^i4q r i 

fasrsr f#r ^jstf ?ptt iik^ii 

BtfV’T'irwrBW ?DT 3^rT i 


nHsft wrai *R>T?m+pfl i 
qrfrwt' shit i^VR^rwfB 1 ii^ii 
af^ (sffsr) *Rfrfjs fauwwiiM wrnfjssn i 

HW^l'ft/SFTDT ll Vs II 

ffWBT glw h^hi 1 5 i 
3H l ftR> l d<41g'f ?ffrT 'RT \\\0\ 

5 ftETR l^+MI *FTT 5JJ5IT: I 
^sq-^Gs^fror =rRH: ^%?r iikvi 

gR(^) ffcafr? *trt i 

3RFTT^T^T Pd4++tFFT +H*l««iP>r It^oll 


dlPi^dtid^FTT ST^fJFK mRihItkii: I 
t fiH4^>^^i+Tt hi« 4^R ^FR?f II^? 11 

C\ 6 v 

3i'^^pq: hR= hiRmc i 

qr?y ^RB'pft ^TfRlFFTTr ^rarr ?jt?tt: i i ^ ? i i 
3rt:t?:' sprewfa 'rftm^r 
TfffTRRlf,^ Rrar: qf^«*«*T i 
jftcuwi -^j^f^tii<r^X qfwiP-ir i\\%\i 
q^pTtifurRwTfT 51 

JW|^R' l n^ f T 3f«S*il -T 11V* 11 

^(RFTTTSRFfa W&& RnrT ' s ^% H^Vl 
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fsm ^TWfTOTRf iv: qs^RTTJf^; [ 
TiTsrr^J^RRrr?: ii^-ii 

TO’.ifiWJSljJfc ^ ji g i I 

4 gi-xl la'fiw f^RTTfsTC^ITC^T c rf' i ??f: 11 tan 
qfFrm h^tt wtm fwf i 
w«rrfj!>rt ?h>t \t$M w iit^n 
l T c s^‘: 5R9"f%ri*r i 

%*5('T*5)W m $nrf?T fUF^ llVln 

^ W^l TrfW: 3pqirTcqi3?rfiq!T: I 
fwRnlFFT qf§Tq?ft fg^T: liaoll 
F+iI^KlTqlei'll Td e r>'t>*TT^I?5H I 

SPTNFli ’T'TT ^'IRWi^-h? lsf*l4^H rf: | 

^r<-ftiRyj4^ ^n??srFFg; $fmJTiia^n 
frrWTRTT VJif WRWfeif I 
*P^tt ««ii ^ ^rRqsft (ggifa - ) f^qw na3n 

gfRT HT vr^T 3 TTC% JT^TT: t 

^iffar u4fRf4+-<i navn 

rTTlT fafTTUqT^T ?|fw 31734 ?UT | 

*f<*<n,u1 «mi*H*Rnqqft na^u 
iTRTflrrq^x g^rs=qr gfV«f4 i 

htrt 3r TfR^qt ?fWfq?iT sraTKrqrrr i 
?c*r#rr J^rafarr ^ naan 

jT^Wt TFfTTf: wr^RT faHH.gWq i: 1 
t^lHT *r%u f53ft srrcrrftaT ^ fTfq^: na<:ii 



ar^qr# •i^swi^fr ^ ^qnrsfr rr*H ^r na^n 
fFT?feTSTRfe?T^: ifr^^rT l 
fi^ffsT sRiR^f ?r?x ^%?r n<;oii 

T?%rqT TOT: 'FTfrT si TH ?: i 


w ^qr Rirrrm fnfwr ’T^R^fo: n^tn 
^^(f) ^i^i4i 4$i4)<nta s td*rF i 
TO fifR: Fnrfw 114^11 
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W. qfFHqT I 

qq> f^RT TTfRtErr TT?> ^ ^ III 3II 

qqtf h^kImt €terar (tftafcr) ? i 

qtqqq 5IT^T ll^vn 

riqn |*(^P'.''! I !51 ^ St H7¥tfvt r lT: 1 

qq^qsfr ST q ^r sr^T^f SqqTqqT: l 

O -fl 

qqtJjWdlri^l' 3R?*TT ^rgVw*T lllMl 

o ' 

TVS iTOTffffl W’l'TFH Ron fiqq^-H I 
^?Yfrin-=^=i lll^ll 

^(') f?^r (qpqfcr) wsqq’qq: i 

*T*T ?Tff^5S f^TT (^ =q 'TZWV §*qfa) 

^ =#+!<!iti+rtl li<iV3U 

qq> itnw^4< 3t^ qqqsu^ 

(q tftai sp^ TVi' B,,av l) 

*rfq ^mi ? ^qr^q fqqk^min 



f^^rr^jsr qreqf^ =t^5fy iri^n 
3TR?fir qq Pt«¥Itt fq^rq^sT i 

qwq; q srjfjw 5«iT^*n»ii to iivii 
fF^r (qriqH) fqqrjf^s-iq ftivpi 'hR'H ,j 3«^ i 
na-^ i # q qsft *m fqqq q^ q%q u<£?n 
nfu|s|*q3 : q qaqq ?qRT rTqq q t 
S<sH«i 1 T 1 'r>i qT^fq fcqqq qf^111^,11 
qeq r r^l~^/z faq«T q^q | 

qqq fqqq qriAqq^ftqt qqq q ii^ii 
WT i^rtNH^^ ?qqt 5 qtferq q i 
twpnf^ q%cT iiVa'n 


ffw 


STETRT: qnTq$qTfa •ttwiti JTRFT^or | 
qrqq qiqqqtw (fqq:) qqiqqi^ qqqqq 

(qqrmq qspqq) nv\u 
fqqprcnqt q^nqt srfqqrqsiq to i 
qrqq qff qq qsqlFw^q 5 11^11 
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3t4«iW+tfl JTTVtrt rT^T ll^^ll 

^ 3TPDft rT«rt I 

fr^F Td*"» ll*<ill 

Wfli I 

TRt q=H+d fl'-IH ?PT: ll^^ll 

II ? O oII 

^ 13 ^ r**W, (f^ifi)gT^ ^-3 1 

5RTf: fs^ W+R 11 ?o ?n 

(') sft (%) im vzim 5T%f%Dft I 

JTWTMq'i^ifpT ^^Tl^Hlfa+l (h) I 

3Rlf^T 'RffaT ||?oV|| 

3 un : T: ^PCRs^nfiT fsR^r^w +«iPt ^r 1 
Pa+«i4 N%^rf% fa?rw qfitr r g wn n?o3n 
TOW ^ + u inmin+)«i ? I 

h*"' iftaunsr ^ 3 q'r^^ii^?nr ii?oyh 

<i*iW) 5pf?3^ 1 

-'lyi'W 3TRfs+^ TW^fp) 11 ^ ot^n 

(^ HffT »T5*fi ^ I 

fs*l>wi«T'jt i9 ?5 Tpfy fapTTTW 5T^tf%rTH ll?o^|| 

HT^3T^fc4*r>=^ 3RTC fajR ^fTR; I 
imi^F-W wr ^ TTtJrtnr h^o^ii 

’r^TFTTf*PPT?q^T (^P!lf ? ) WT^T WlJfTWf | 

^ ^HTT^T f^TT'T TKT^^sfmqTT ||>o<i|| 

snrtff!rrr 1 

[ap^ 4 1 jj-^ TTEqrrr ||?o<^||] 

3n^iifd^+ t? <P=rer»r: 11 


3FT: 


vyimw^ WSP»TH I 


5T^FT (^TW:) ^f%^T^r(5qr:) ^j q' imf 


^^nrSHIT: (?HHl) ||{t°ll 
f^TRT ^i^riiPiHr(irr) stmth i 
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fo i W ^ {ira 'rr'mnm =?) i 

iftar(’) fpftw^furiff qfpr*r^*rn?^n 

favf^ fe+<i firfe ^>fe i 

3TPT ^F^ ’FFft llU^II 
t Tff%?rr^ , -J w^t 3r^ 5 *rjf, s *s^ Fifft i 
sr^twir:^:) F^rF^rr:^:) r*-*irfr(?T:) ti U^it 

^T|NFIT:(’T:) H't>'d^ , l(aT:) 3^nw«t>^ar ? I 
sspftw* f^jNT W4\%% 

NSJfW^ pMM<i l 

TT%«rt 4? NFFFTT ¥tNt IlltVI 

3TT^f?r?f% OTiram noil 


acr'Tfrf: rrwwrfiT wspft I 

firas^jwrfsnrir ? n ??\9ii 

vcm 5!T^Jsf^UT ^Hjild=-d ^THFT1 

rr^fp *Ft?*F ■+fi^?FT(^)’T t 

3^f%$rTfFJ5**re jTFT »q^fJ(s5W ^ HUM! 

^(fT) *T>> dA*>i*- h d | 

5TNt*rFFsrf?nrr ii?^oii 

srsET^^ ii+yion' f^wr =whinn ? i 
^Tf 3F^fef%?niT U,+dM y^lfrlrffl; 11^ ?ll 
STsTTf WWlld'^r JTfTRra^: 1 

HWI^C) n^lfaid II 
J^J^eptSj* WH|U|r^ ^r#e7T srPFTN 5 ^: )l? 5 ^ll 

3rm%<# timdirtriwui^n°n 

3P£n?r: fH-Ud^lfH' -n^«ii<n«i srepjpr I 
TT^T^fe: fsrt: JlWTf^ 11 ?^3ll 

sfTFT ftfe %% Sl^rntT, 5 ^ 1 

arefyjrf PddHJ ? 11W l 

^FTT^/i 4*1^* FTfFT I 

5TffJ d^r^WT ?TFT N%F 11^1! 

srefrsri'TT: M+d*ifr ^=m WtfelT I 

feTUT ffFFT ^rRFTNT^ ^ II^H 
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37f WWF 3psdH | 

* c?rr ^ 0 557 F 5PHTf%/T fa^PTf^ri) 

ll?^V3|| 

JT«rr5fr>uT fNnrr wfcm q uuFHn i 

S 

SDTPiFJ ^farf jrfrarW: ||?9<H| 

31T^q'ffT?7% FSPJPT 11 o 11 

H^m(ri*i (r)f^^w *pn 

<S'4|H»^iR('fI^: STfrDTT «mr: ||?^|| 

fRRrr 5T^T 5 fspmi: rj?tt: i 
aFTiTTvr 3<ff<l MHIcH^T: II? 3 o|| 

^ ^ ^tt ^ ^^ferr ^rfr i 

f?«Trn «IT ?«IM*ihi F?T TPRIRT V%rT ||???|| 
R^DT^T JpTT^fcsfWur^T EPT5UPT 1 
^THr^ f% ?mr ^Jfcrr n?^n 

3T^T WT Jn7TW^«H 1 

sftSDTfTTt^ tt'-Vtji* =PFrT||?33|| 

gwn^r ?r«rr ^ i 

^ =#? ?WWff:W: II ? 3V|| 

fw?(^ ^rrnjff | 

1 RJ R’Y^sft' f^sfr»R^T5ij7 n? 3^11 

f%f^ l urf?^fr 1 

*Pffo 5T3T 3n^35iH3tgTnir n?^n 
5T(%)^j , (55T)THf)' ^ | 

^•H jfH*lV<TPf frfU^c, ^ ftrfttfrT II ? 3-3M 
W (TR3ft) ^ 'TV5T (aTlft) 

^PPfrrfc (fJfinpnrPr) i 

1 Z|i||r*|fq- n^^ii 

5TRUfr TTWT^T JT^x^uf i) t<i4?T I 

•N 

tr^^T fcmr(iqf) frw^n?mrrii?3^ii 

’TTfa^fr ? q-fc gqrr ^R^fDirM I 

^ ^f*lMl fsRlHIViWtffopr STJRTcT II?Vo|| 

*r rfc fern? g* : ^ 5 ^ ^, 

R7WPT5TT rarma; 11 ? V ? 11 
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... gr (fsrsrrcf wi^gprr) gTggmt 5mm =? i 
Tl^T ggtmFgTfg $1+^14+ < 
gNf-ai f'lngf-rr W3 ^ ; T h^ich*ii' i 
Tn^tfe^Tf^ {^wrfegwifq) gsta% ittv^n ii 

srmf?ra% sfWfeir: ggmr: non 


ggtrr wHi^ i fl fir ? o <; f^rfr^f^ v ^ jk * 

V* 5, v x* '*T*sr$J& * fiwjft.ft' ^ 

gg'FT^Jfo r ggtgmT^fa v ?\a 

5T5Tf ^Jsr ?<i T^*rrnT^f o fw n <£V*Hoii 

gssciTg* fa#rr \s ftrtfs^fjlf 3 H 3 

^ fflrflnnrifjw l ^ 3 taiffe ^ 

y&fGHffit ? arefapnif „fa 3 fkwmBrrf. ; % % S'* ^ 

mF#r »^h«ii 

q^arr^m «? fgrts^fo r H ^ 

S fN3*IHf e fo ? *Z»T|fJfr 5 > R PpflT^^fe 

U ^‘FT^fw t 3mt5TRT^ a % 0 fewraWT^fo ?v (^) ?° 

TOT^ftfjlr H <; li+^H JTW^T Wll°ll 

?5raT«w TT^rrfj^ H° ftnftsTfJ^ Y H rflf'iitr^^ 

*fr^3 ffT=rmr^/^ v ^jsr^jW ^ ^ifjw ^ H '’igigj^ 

*% 3 ^trrm-^fe h %H>i+iHii^fo ti gTunfJRr \c 

(^0) ^ i.'^i' wrr <^011011 

gcerrrrfr^+^wi^Jw & flHtsfJfc 3 *i^>gj^ H 3 

1% PHHIffJw ? 3 3$1fjw 3 

^ JToi'fip^j^ ? aMt«Hifirjw ^ k 

^ *Hlg fj-J^T ?v ifcfHwWI'jfJW ?° U.T'^’l' *H*l’<?«U ^'S^lloll 

^w l <M*^’*n f . fe 'firtls^fjftr t Wflgnf.fir ? 

5^1 Pin *■’=( 1 g s % X t>t* ? % j n*T_ ? frP 1 ^ ^ , To c fi X 'Tlf^T ^ 

f^ , «>i«nj c gig \ ^Noom « h+^h imgwT ^^<:noti 

4X5^“ 11 qf^^Tira'ssn - 1 IT^TT fig 

gTmfT (?) non 


srrgpFTT^m-'if^+1 ft 3 h h 
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Translation with Notes 1 

Adoration to Buddha 

1-2 : Whatever characteristic signs about the measurements 
of images (details) have been recounted by the ancient sages 
in the Atreya-tilaka and other old Buddhistic sastras 2 —after 
collecting them all together and piling (arranging) them in order 
and after bowing down to the all-knowing god, 3 * 5 the characteristic 
signs about images are being narrated (by me). 

3 : Twelve angulas make one tala * known also as vitasti 
and mukha, while two angulas make one golaka , known also as 
kald. 

4-5: The fourth part of the pallava 5 is known as the 
measuring ahguli 6 ; an expert should know that a yava is the 
eighth part of the angxda; this (the latter) is meant for the 
measurement of the different limbs of the images. One who 
knows should measure an image according to this rule. 


1 According to P. Bose, this text is described in the Tibetan version in 
two ways, viz,, (1) Pratimamdnalaksanam by the sage Atreya, and (2) Atreya * 
tilaka , while its Sanskrit original suggests three different names, viz,, (l).Dei/T* 
laksanam , (2) Atreyalak*anam, and (3) Atreyatilaka (P. Bose, Pratimdmdna - 
laksanam, Introduction, p. v.). But Devtlaksanam can on no account b© taken 
as a name of the text; our text puts this (just after verso 94)— iti devllaksanam 
as{aldlam, which can only mean that the dcvl icons are eight tala in measurement. 
The section on astatdla in Bose’s copy (v. 88~v. 87 in ours) contains a distinct 
reference t-o this feature of the devi images— Dtrghatn castainukham kuryyat devindm 
laksaiiam budhah. 

2 This text is thus based on Atreyatilaka and other old Buddhistic texts 
(or the first line may also be translated as * in the Buddhist text Atreyatilaka 
and other old texts ). But this does not mean that the canons are applicable 
to Buddhist images only; they are presumably of general application, though these 
are collected here by a Buddhist. Reference to the old sages is interesting; compare 
my observations in Chapter I, pp. 14-16. Atri is one of the 18 VastuSastropadesakas. 

3 Sarvavidam meaning the all-knowing ( Sarvajila , Samyaksambuddha) 

Buddha is a much better reading than Bose’s sarvamidam . 

1 Ahgula and tala have been fully explained by me in Chapter VIII. 

5 Pallava is karapallava ; here it means the section of the hand just a 
little above the place where the fingers shoot out from the palm. 

e It is a relative unit (mdtrdngula); though there is no explicit reference 
to the owner of the pallava , it appears that the palm of the image is meant here. 
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6 ; Alter dividing the height of whichever the object (out 
of which the image is to be made) 1 into nine (equal) parts, the 
lace (of the image) should be made one tala one of the nine 
parts) in length and its width should also be the same, 

7-9 : Faces (of the images) are (differently) shaped,—some 
like the letter va , others like a mango, others again like the egg 
of a bird and (a fourth type) like the sesammn (seed); that (type 
of face) which is less by 1| angulas is known as the va -shaped, 
that face which is less by 2 angulas is of the shape of a mango, 
(a third variety) which is less by 2| angulas is called a bird-egg 
in appearance, while (the type) in which three angulas are left 
out is named mamum-shaped; in these four (varieties of) faces, 
the (above reductions) should be shunned in the Cheeks (he., the 
length of the faces should only be reduced, not their width), 2 

10: Faces of female (figures) only should be of the 
sesamum (seed) variety. The head of the family dies, if the face 
(of the image) is not made according to the sastric injunctions, 

11 : If the face is made according to the sastric injunctions, 
(the donor of the image) prospers with his friends, A sage should 


t The passage— Yatkincidrupakaydfiutin which has been translated as above 
reminds one of Utpnla's passage—Yusmat kast/mt pusanadihadta pratima Jiriyate 
taddairghyamj etc., fully explained by me in Chapter YI3I, 

2 Befereuee to the four types of faces is interesting. It is clear that this 
comparison is based on the outline view of faces; if the above reductions are made 
in the length of their various types, they appear in outline like the four different 
objects, Va is the old Bengali ea, shaped like an equilateral triangle, here seen 
in an inverted position—its base corresponding to the forebead and its apex to the 
chin. In Tan trio texts* the letter is sometimes compared to the female organ, 
A, N. Tagore refers to two types of faces* one having the form of a hen's egg 
(kufctorfduda) and the other suggesting a 1 pan (betel leaf) T ; the former is the 
hhagandibha variety of our text and the latter closely conforms to the timrti of 
the same (the outline of the eeaamum seed being the same as that of the betel 
leaf—the sesamura flower is likened in Bengali poems to a well-shaped nose— 
tiltphul jini nas# 1. Tagore remarks, 1 It is for this reason probably (a certain well- 
defined fixity of form in the different specimens of the lower animals and plant 
organism), that our great teachers have described the shapes of human limbs and 
organs not by comparison with those of other men but always in terms of flowers 
or birds or some other plant or animal features T (Some Notes on Indian Artistic 
Anatomy t p. 7, fig. 6}, These four types of faces differ evidently from those in 
which the length and the breadth arc the same. 

76—1854 B 
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24-26; The ears are ‘2. ah, broad and 4 an, long; the 
projection of the ears from the back is said to be 2 an. The 
trutiJid (lobe of the ear?) 1 should be full 2 art. and hakuni should 
be its half;- the raised little ridge between the temple and the 
earliole (harndvarta) is one-fourth part of an ahtjiila. 3 The hole 
of the ear is 3 yavas (in diameter) and the sides (pdrxnikd—* 
parivikd) are as beautiful; the ear-canal is said to be similar to 
the handle of a small chopper {?).* 

27-30: The (section of the) head between the two ears is 
18 an.; there is no doubt that the back of the forehead is 14 ah. 
(The space) between the line of the eyebrow and the eye is 
1 golaka (J.e., 2 on.); (The space) between the chin and the 
root of the ear is 8 an. Then, the chin and the forehead are 
parallel to the eyes, and the sides of the mouth should be 
measured in the same line with the side of the pupil; the line 
of the eyebrow and the karnasutra should also fail in the same 

hue. The trutikd and the middle of the ear should be like the 
above in the same line. 5 

31-32. lhe projection of the face (from the plane of the 
neck) should be 2 golakas and the length of the neck should also be 
he same. (The space) from the root of the shoulder to the root 
of the ear will be 3 golakas. Folds of flesh below the chin should 


1 Truttfia I have tentatively translaletf oar-lobe it U 2 ™ w 

“ °' image8 ° £ Bu<Wha * fa 83 ■"* » 1 "*■ « 

readiug of"aT»3ioTpartrf Trutils'T ** 

sampaltatlarddhii lakudn bkavet -which has v er 'y lime S " f 

z,i3 “ w 

TUiis my emeDdation karnatartastu s fir more awml,w„ t tl„ t, , , * 

•“* ■■ ■ ** -«. «.■ bT'" 

.Lr:, ’z.zt"’ "■ “ 1 - «- ■» 

- A •sisss 

mentioned here, the flret ten implicitly and the Iasi* ciplicitlv, " '"‘ mu,ra * re 
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be made as beautiful (as ever) and their length measurement 
should be lessened by degrees. 1 

33-35 : The hair on the head (should be shown in different 
ways) such as in the shape of a mauli or a jatabandha (particular 
modes of dressing the hair) or they may be curled; (or there should 
be) a kirita, a trisikha (a three-peaked tiara), a crown (mukuta) 
or a khanda (? a ha ran da, another type of crown). Their height 
should be made 8 an, but never more. 2 I shall speak now about 
the auspicious and inauspicious types of faces. (The former, Le. t 
those which are auspicious) should be made a little smiling and 
endowed with beauty and grace. Know that there is no place (in 
art) of faces which are malicious, passionate, wrathful, sour or 
bitter; they should be shunned from a distance. 3 

36-39 : Now I shall speak about the details of the measure¬ 
ments of the limbs. A sage should make the (portion of the body) 
from the hiccough (the dimple on the centre of the throat) to the 
navel two faces, i.e., 24 angulm; (the portion) from the navel to 
the root of the testicles, the curve of (either of) the buttocks 
sideways/ the (section) from the hiccough to either of the nipples, 

1 Bosg t s reading and translation differ greatly from mine. The second 
line is road by him as—■Ttfddfumba , prairtdtteti<j eifcuikd I'dniamfdatjoh^ and translated 
thus, 1 it (the rounded flesh below the chin) should fit in with the chin and the 
roofs of the ears/ But this is not at all satisfactory. Undoubted reference is made 
in this couplet to the parallel folds of skin below the chin, which characterise one 
of the Mahapurusalaksnas , r/r. T Kambugrfvata (front part of the neck compared 
to the top of a conch-shell which shows these parallel lines). What the author 
mean a is that these skin-folds should be shown by several parallel lines which 
will be shorter bv degrees. In the Gupta and early mediaeval images, this 
feature is frequently present, 

2 It seems that when the hair on the head are shown dressed as above 
they should never be more than 8 ah. long; when they arc enclosed within one or 
other type's of the crowns mentioned above r the latter also should not he 
more than 8 angutas. But in Chapter VIII. I hove drawn attention to a Natsya* 
f nrana passage where the mauli is described as 14 angulas. In Bagchi s copy of 
this tex: the copyist writes fixlddaxuhfjuiam which is rhythmically defective. The 
copyist, however, knows his mistake and puts two dots under daia, 

* Bose reads the first part of the last hne of my couplet No. 3o as cakrafn 
wtfaummfMiiAfn. But * a circular face ’ ill fits with the other types which 
refer to their different expressions; I adhere to my reading and translation given 
above. 

* Bose reads tmjak p&rive hi te tatM in the first line of my couplet No. ST. 
But l think my reading is much better, and it gives a clear and correct sense. The 
distance between tho navel and the root of the testicles can never measure two 

* the curvature of each of the buttocks measures also one fula. A glance at 
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the space between the two nipples and (that) from the side of the 
neck to the top of the arm are all said to be one tala . The portion 
between the navel and (either of) the two nipples is 14 angulas , 
The hiccough and the top of the shoulders (amsdgra) should be 
placed in the same line; it has been well said that the width of the 
space between the two shoulders is 3 talas, 1 

40-41 : The arm-pit should be made 6 angulas and the 
space between it and the paps (stana) should also be the 
same;* 1 the curvature of the region by the side of the nipple 
should measure one gala. The round nipple should be two yavas 
and the circle of the navel three yavas \ the navel should be made 
deep and should be characterised by the dakdndvarta sign (i.e., 
the curvature of the navel should turn from left to right)/ 

42 ; The testicles should be 3 angulas (each) and the penis 
4 angulas ; the height of the hip or the buttock which wi 11 be 
fleshy, round and beautiful in appearance should be 8 angulas* 

43-45 : ihe length of the arm which is praised by the learned 
is four faces; the upper ami should he 8 kalds and the four-arm 
9 golahas; the length of the palm (without the fingers) should 
be 3 golas (the measurement of) the middle finger being the 
same, 5 The thumb should he made 2 goals and the little finger 
similar to it; the ring-finger should be less than the middle one 


iig, 2 of pftte \ l in tins book will support the correctness of my reading and 
translation, 

1 Fig, 1 in Plate YT seems to show thsit the hiccough and the top of the 
shoulder are not in one line. But this is due to the curvature of the latter, its 
centre line and the hiccough are really in the same plane. The lowermost base 
of the shoulders measured 3 talas from one end to the other. 

1 Bose reads ahfa for kaksa. which is wrong; he cannot translate ak.sa-, 
the second car ana is read by him as vaksaatanantaram which is also incorrect. The 
author first gives us the inside measurement of the armpit and then remarks that 
the »race between the armpit und the breast (i.e., the centre of the breast—the 
nipple) is also the same. 

a Bose translates the passage— dak{i^ivartalmhana, as 'having the marks 
of its whirlpool,' which has no meaning. I have tried to render it correctly; 
the sign ts one of the 

4 The first part of the second line was read by Bose as hicavastaiigulaviirddk- 
ran. and translated as ‘ hicha should be eight angulas;' I have given the correct 
reading and translation, 

s The palm and the middle finger being (1 aj lgu l M each, the two taken 
together make up one tala. In some tests, the former is 7 angulas long and the 
latter 5 (cl, Pratimaiakqana, w. 27-8.) 
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by one half nail and the index-finger one nail less than the middle 
one* 1 * 

46-5:2: The width of the thumb should be made 9 yavas ; 
the side (measurement) of the middle finger (he., its width) should 
be 8J yapas ; after making both (the ring-finger and the index- 
finger) 8 yavas (wide), the little finger (should be made) 7 yams* 
The wrist is known as 5 aiigulas (distant) from the root of the 
ring-finger; the side measurement (i.e., the width) of the palm 
should also be known as the same. The wrist from the root 
of the thumb is 2 galas, i.e., 4 aiigulas (apart), while (the space) 
between the root of the thumb and that of the index-finger should 
be made kald (3 angtrfas). The thumb should be of 2 digits 
while the rest should be of 3; the digits of the thumb and those 
of the other fingers should be known as the same. The tips (of 
the fingers) should be pointed and well-rounded, 3 and the finger- 
joints should be well-marked* The side measurement (width) of 
the nail should be made half of its own ahgula and its length 
half of its digits; the sage should shape a nail where it joins its 
root like a crescent* 4 * 6 The palm (near its base ?) should be made 
5 aiigulas (wide) while its sides should be 2 aiigulas. The whole 
of the palm should be adorned with auspicious lines* 3 

53-54: 1 shall (now) speak of the marks in the palms of the 

gods which are of an auspicious character; the following, viz. } 
a conch-shell, a lotus flower, a flag, a thunder-bolt, a wheel, a 
Svasiika, an ear-ring, a pitcher, moon , star, a Snvatsa, an elephant- 


1 Verse 43 tells us that the length of the whole arm should be 48 ahgulaa 
{mukhamtnstaija) but when the constituents of the amis are added up we get 46 only 
(bti h u — 16+ p ra h a hu -1 8 +ka ra - 6+ m adh y a m d — 6 — 46) * 

a The first part of the first line of my verse 47 (the first part of the second 
line of v. 47 in Bose's edition) is not correctly rendered by Bose. He simply 
puts down that the width of both should be 8 yatas but the word uMau undoubtedly 
refers here to the ring- and the index-fingers* 

3 Bose*s reading tfiturfia in place of strfcarf if d is metrically defective. 

4 Bose wrongly renders this lino as 4 the wise should make a nail like a 

half-moon at the tip. f The nail where it joins the finger at its root is shaped like a 
crescent. 

6 This refers to one of the Mahdpuru^alakmnaft; the 20th one m the 
stereotyped list to be found in many Buddhist texts is cakrdfikitahastapadatal a h. 
In verses 53-4, some of these auspicious signs are enumerated* 
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goad, a trident* a rosary and the earth goddess (Vasudhd ?) should 
be made (i.e., drawn on the palm). 1 

55-58: The root of the thighs (i.e., the region from which 
the thighs come down) should be placed in the same line as the 
centre of the navel and the private parts; 2 the length of the 
thighs is 2 vitastis, while the same of the shanks is 2 mukhas. 
The knees should be 2 kalas and the ankles kuown as 1 kala each; 
the heels are known as 2 kalas each, and they are of the shape 
of a ripe bimba fruit. The feet should be 7 aiigulas wide and 10 
ahgulas long; the length of the big toe should be made one-fourth 
part of the foot, the second toe ( sucikd ) is equal to it (in measure¬ 
ment), while the middle toe is less by 2 yavas\ the fourth toe is 
less by half a nail, while the little toe is less by a digit than the 
middle toe). 3 

59-62 : The width of the big toe is known as 11 yavas; the 
intervening space between its top and that of the second toe is 9 
yavas; the same of the middle and fourth toes is said to be and 
8 yavas respectively, in the canons of measurements. The toes 
are said to be like a green mango in appearance, the top of the 
feet should be made like the back of a tortoise; the toes are said 
to be similar to the feet of a jaluka (here meaning a swan). The 
feet should be made flat and level (to the ground) and the nails, 
of the form of oyster-shells. 4 

• A few only of these auspicious marks are mentioned in the Pratimd- 
Inks an am (v. 27: Sankham cakram tale nyaslam pad main ca kulisaiikusain | 
Sarvalaksanarupinyo lekhah kdryah prlhagexdhdh). I have little doubt aboiut 
yatumalu in the text being a mistake for japamald (a rosary). 

2 This rendering of the line seems to me more apposite than Bose’s, which 
is, the root of the thigh should be measured parallel to the centre of the navel 
and penis \ 

a In many other iconometric texts, the length of the feet is one tala , i.e ., 
12 aiigulas ; it is likely, the measurement of the big toe is left out in the estimate 
of the length of the foot in our text. It is laid down here that the length of 
the big and second toes is a quarter of the foot, i.e., 2} aiigulas. Thus, according 
to this estimate, the feet with the toes will measure 121 aiigulas. 

4 The upper surface of the feet, convex in appearance [ike the back of a 
tortoise, is one of the Mahdpuru$alaksanas. Varahamihira tells us that the toes 
of the lords of men should be well-set and their feet convex-shaped like a tortoise 

(Slistdnguli . kurmonnatau ca caratiau manujesvarasya — BrhaLsamhitd , 

Ch. 67, v. 2). The well-planned feet with fleshy convex shape were very carefully 
depicted by the early Indian artists. Reference to the toes being similar to the 
feet of a jaluka in the previous line is enigmatic. Jaluka means a leech; but * toes 
like the leg of a leech ’ (this is Bose’s rendering) has little sense. The passage 
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63-65 : Now I shall speak about the measurements of the 
girth or periphery (of the different limbs). The girth of the 
head is known as 36 ahgulas; the neck is 8 ahgulas wide and 
three times this (he., *24 ahgulas) in its circumference. The space 
between the tw T o arm-pits is 20 ahgulas wTiile the intelligent 
(artist) should make the girth of this region 19 kolas. The roof, 
middle and front sections of the arm are 8, 6 and 4 ahgulas 
respectively, while their respective girths should be thrice the 
measurement of their own width. 

66-68 : The w T idth of the belly in the middle is to be known 
as 15 ahgulas —{the same) below it being 16. The hip is 18 
ahgulas (wide), the root of the thighs is 6 golas (wide) and the 
width of the root of the shanks and their end should be known to 
be 6 ahgulas and 2 halos respectively, by the learned. The 
periphery of all the above as also of the fingers and all other 
(limbs) where there is roundness should be thrice (the measurement 
of their width). 

69-70 : The projection of the head from the back is to be 
one kald. The backbone should be made straight and be on the 
same plane as the buttocks; the thighs, the calf of the legs and 
the heels should also be made on the same plane; a twice*born 
should know as above the characteristic sign of the back (parts 
of the body). 1 

71 : Pearl-garlands, waist-girdles, bracelets, armlets, ear¬ 
rings and well-arranged drapery should be made (shown) on the 
body. 

72-77 : The merits and demerits of images according to their 
big or small skse are being spoken of now, (To them) should be 

' jaltikapadusatitsthana * may be a mistake for 4 jUlapUdasamastkana ’ which would 
mean like the (feet of the) swan and may refer to the webbing of the toes. One 
of the Mtihapurusulaksanas is * jdldnguiihastapdda," which, whatever might have 
been its original significance, came to mean as early as the fourth century A.D.— 

1 the feet and the hands of the mahapuru$a are netted f like those of the 
haiymrdja —the golden mallard. For dissuasion about this sign, see my articles 
on * The Webbed Fingers of Buddha/ /_ H. Quarterly, VoL VI, pp, 717-27; 
Vol VII, pp. 654-56. 

1 Bose's translation of the 2nd line of verse 69 is wrong. He renders it 
thus, * the back should be made like a bamboo and the end of the neck should 
be on the same plane/ His difficulty was that he could not emend the passage 
Pi^ham v&pHm in the text us prHhavttmda which means * the backbone 1 ; 
sphicait means buttocks and not 4 the end of the neck 
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given well-fixed seat (pedestal) having (requisite) length and 
breadth. The head (of the image) should be made like an 
umbrella; (this) produces wealth, good crops and prosperity. 
Well-drawn lines of eyebrows on the forehead bring eternal good 
fortune. If the image is well-made, the subjects become full of 
happiness; if the image has a neck like a conch-shell, it is 
always the bestower of all success. The body like a lion enhances 
plenitude and strength; the arms shaped like the trunk of an 
elephant fulfil all desires and ends. (Images with) well-shaped 
belly bring forth plenitude and prosperity; (their) thighs shaped 
like a plantain-tree increase (the stocks of) goats and cows, while 
well-shaped calfs of the legs make the villages prosperous. An 
image, if it be of well-carved feet, causes good conduct and learn- 
ing. Thus has been described the excellence of images; now are 
being narrated their defects and demerits. 1 

78-84: The deficiency in the length and breadth (of an 
image) causes famine and revolution. If it (the image) be 
deficient in body, (its maker or donor) becomes hunch-backed 
and if it be noseless, then he gets ill. The eye-sight of an image 
turned towards the left destroys one’s fame, while the same 
raised upwards causes loss of wealth; (images) with small eyes, 
round eyes or eyes with squint are also of similar nature (i.e., 
they cause loss of wealth). One should avoid from a distance 
(images) with eyes small (in measurement) or eyes cast down. 
If the image is made with a sunken belly, then there will always 
be destruction of crops; if its thighs be less (in measurement), 
then abortion will certainly be caused there. If the three, viz., 
the nose, eyes and fingers are short, there will be great demerit; 
this will also be so, if the shanks, neck and chin (of the image) 
be too long, if its head, ears and nose are too thick, if its joints, 
belly and nails are too thick, if its hands, feet and eyes are too 

i The above couplets refer to some signs of physical beauty such as 
chatrdkrtisirsatd . kambugrlvata , etc.. which are peculiar to great men and gods. 
The comparison of several limbs to different animal and plant organisms in some 
of the lines is very opt; I have already referred to A. N. Tagore’s very illuminating 
study of this aspect of Indian art (Some Notes on Indian Artistic Anatomy). 
These verses and those immediately following fully show that the authors of the 
Silpatastras were very much alive to the necessity of artists fashioning really 
beautiful images, even when they were asked to follow the injunctions laid down 
in the texts. 
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low, if its neck, shoulders and arms are tbo short. 1 After knowing 
these merits and demerits, the wise should make an image. 

85-86 : The length or height and girth of (images) charac¬ 
terised by Navatala have been described as above. The gods 
should surely (measure) 9, and god-like men 8J faces; (ordinary) 
men are 8 tala, the mothers (i.e., women) 7£.* The periphery 
and height (measurements) of (images) of 6 or 7 tala measure are 
described according to the rules (detailed) in the A lreyalak$a{i(i. 

87-90: The sage should make the Devi images eight 
times the face in height; the face should be made 6 holds, the 
torso 11 kalds. The width of the neck, breasts and the space 
between the two nipples—all these parts of the goddess-figures 
are made one-half the face (i.e., 6 angulas). The middle part (?) 
should be made 8 angulas, the loins are known to be 5 kalds, the 
hip should be made *20 angulas and the thighs or upper legs 11 kalds. 
The knees are 3 angulas each and the calfs of the legs 20 angulas, 
the ankle should be made 2 angulas —this is the auspicious mark of 
the goddesses. 

91-94: The periphery of the head should be made 30 
ait galas ; the root of the arms is 5 angulas, while its girth should 
be three times this. The wrist is 3 angulas (wide) and its 
circumference is thrice the same (i.c., 3 times 3 angulas, vu., 
9 angulas). The middle part of the thighs is (characterised) by 

' Bono'* translation of the above verses is somewhat defectives «.g.. he 
venders kekaraksJ as ‘ eyes contracted/ while it certainly means 1 eyes with a 
sfjuLni His reading gfivatyum in verse 82 can certainly be improved 

upon; the passage should read gntwmsabhuju all of which should never ho too short 
or low. SaptoticdMa, i.e., the seven limbs being raised is one of the Mak&jmrttfu- 
lakmnas. The KriyatamUceaya comments on the term in this manner: Saytotse- 

dheti laptavayanah uUedha «nr uUSiceti . katame padadvayam hasladvayam 

skandhadvayant grivi ceti .kifSetditnnofirwfseitJtaft. 

2 Evidently this height measurement is only applicable to ordinary women; 
in verse 85, it is'expressly mentioned that the Devi images are characterised by a 
height which is 8 times their own face. Bose’s reading as well as rendering of 
the first line of my couplet No. 85 is faulty; he reads it as—A’tmcfl vaktre ihruvatn 
caiva axtarddha deViimdnusdfi and translates it as, In t be ease of I tie mouth of 
gods and men. it should be eight and half.’ But there is no doubt that the author 
refers here to the height of two individual types, riz., ’ Gods ’ and ‘ men like gods 
(devakalpamatiuja in ihe MoUyaputano, already referred to by me in Chapter VUE). 
The first line of verse 85 evidently refers to the Nyaijrtnlhapanmaiidala type of 

beings, . 

a In this line, there is an undoubted reference to the original source, viz., 

Ztreyalaksanam, from which all these details were collected hv the author. 
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6 kalds and its girth is 3 times it ( i.e., 18 kalds or 36 angulas). 
Hie middle of the shanks is o angulas, its circumference being 
thrice the same. In all cases, (the girth of the particular limbs) 
should be made three times (their width), and in the case of the 
fingers, this is the same. The outer corners of the eyes, the 
breasts, the hips (of the female figures) should be made a little 
more than the measurement (laid down in the canons), for then 
it will be more pleasing to the eye. 

The above is the eight -lala Devi image. 1 

95-96 : Now I shall speak about the characteristic measure¬ 
ments of children (gods in the shape of hoys); the auspicious 
characteristic marks of the image of Senapati (Karttikeyat, Vina- 

yakas and the laksas are all in the shape of boys-(their height) 
is 6 times (their face). 2 

9<-102 : A golaka is to he known in the top of the head (i.e., 
the latter is to measure 2 angulas in height), the face (should be 
a sum o golakas. I he neck is to he made 2 angulas, there 
should be 20 angulas in the torso. The navel is to he k a gala or 
a kale the depth there being 1 angula.* The thighs should -be 
made 7 kalas (each), the knees being one golaka ; the calfs should 
be made 6 kalds, while the ankle is known as 1 angula. The 
heel as before is 3 angulas, the feet 5 kalds and the big toe 1 golaka 
m length The second toe should be made equal to the big toe, 
he middle toe is just less than it by 2 yavas, the fourth toe is less 
by a nail while the little toe, by a digit. (The space between) the 
hiccough and the shoulder (extremity) is 8 angulas, the upper arm 

if id. ^ ? 5 (JOUlS ' t,,C ,eDgth ° f the PH* 2 golakas. 

The middle finger is 2 golas, the index-finger is less than it by a 


and suggesting that thl term is one <!fThe name" k of".^ 0 tt^ “ “ ^ 

children, of generals. ofThe” Vi^yakal of Yak,'^ 'w E”*" * he s" 10 ' 8 ° f 
undoubtedly wrong. Senapati is Karttikeva. the war-g^ V i ?"* * U8p,t ''°" 8 ’ 18 
refer to the Ganas, and Vinayakas, to their leader Gananaf’ k"* evldentl y 

In other ieonometrical texts, the god Ganapati is enioined°t K* Var !°" 8 a8 P ects - 
to the Pailcalala measurement. The text is very corrupt here ^ ° " CCOr,Hng 

» Bose’s reading and rendering of this line are partly "fault. • V. a 
A rddhaijolakala nabhyam khanitan,i tryaiigulam tatha .mi / , * ’ hc rea ^ s lt 

•tw .hoi.Ed b. b.i, . Jj o». La! LXr 7 ‘ “ " ta “ ! 

Wldlb .Id lb. d, P .b of lb. .....I in figures of bo;, ... 
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nail; the ring-finger should be made half a nail less than the middle 
finger; the thumb and the little finger are to be leas by a digit 
than the ring-finger/ 

103-109 : Now, 1 shall speak about the katas (in connection 
with tiie width (measurements of the six-£d/a images)/ The head 
should be 2b katas , its circumference being thrice as much; the 
middle of the face is 6 katas , the space between the ear and the 
lip of the nose being as much. There are 3 halos in the middle 
of the neck, the belly being 16 ahgulas; in the middle of the torso 
(the width) is 6 golas, the hip being 7 golakas. The middle of the 
thigh is A galas (wide), the knee is 2 katas and 6 yavas ; the shank 
in its middle is known as 5 ahgulas (in width), the ankle is 
3 aitgulcs. The feet in their width are said to be 2 holds and 
1 angula each. The big toe is 9 yavas, the intervening space 
(between it and the next toe) is known as 3 yavas; the second toe 
should be made 8 yavas, the middle toe, 7 yavas. The fourth and 
tlie little toes are to be made 6 and 5 yavas respectively; thus 
should the learned make the toes beautiful. The heel is said to 
be 3 aiigalas in width. Or, the big toe is 8 yavas and the 
middle toe 7/ These are the characteristics of the six-rupa 
(tala images) in the AtreyatilakaS 

110-11 : After this, 1 shall speak about the characteristics 
of the dasatala. The auspicious images of such deities as 
Brahma, the goddess Carcika, the Bsis, the Braliina r aksasas, 
the celestial beings and the Buddhas should be made (according 


1 I accept Bose's emendation of this passage as * madhtjamdrddhattitkht^ 
himm " which has much better sense than madhyamparvanakhahtnam of the 
Sanskrit original. The Tibetan version fully supports his correction, 

- Bose has inserted just before this line fti wptaialah on the authority 
of the Tibetan version- But it m evident that the verses preceding it (95-102) 
deal with the length or height measurements of iSflttd/a images; the word sad gviuim 
iV> times the face) in verse 95 means sattaiam. His preference for sa(talasya 
taksanam in the (trst line of my verse No, 103 to Icatfmi co , on the 

authority of the Tibetan version, is unjustifiable, The author of the text gives ns 
details of the width measurements of the Sattala images in verses 108-109, and 
their length or height measurements in verses 95-102. 

a This line is omitted in the Tibetan version and Bose omits it accordingly. 
Bui it refers to an alternative measurement of two of the toes and can be accepted 
as genuine, 

* Bose reads §atUla$ifa laksanmn. 
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to this tala measurement.), and no images of others (should be 
made according to it). 

112-16 : The head should be 2 golakas, the face 6 golakas; 
the neck should be made 2 golakas, and the torso 26 angulas. 
The buttocks are to be known as 2 kolas (each), the hip should 
be 5 kolas; the thighs are 26 angulas, the knee is known as 
5 angulas. I lie shanks are 26 oiigulas, the ankle is known as 
3 angulas; the portion below it (i.e., the heel) is to be made 

5 angulas, as is well-ordained. The portion of the upper arm is 
to be made as 8 golakas and the learned should know that the 
fore-arm is 10 golakas. Know that the section of the palm 
with the fingers is 6 kalds. Those who are well-versed in the 

6 as Iras (silpasdstras) should make these measurements (of height 
or length in the dasatala images). 

These are the characteristics of the dasatala (measurement) 
in the Atreyatilaka, l 

117-18 : Now, I shall speak about the characteristics of the 
saptatdla. The head is to be known as 3 angulas, the face 

6 kolas; the neck is known as 3 angulas, and it should be made 
with the conch-shell mark. The torso is 19 angulas, well-adorned 
with (proper) proportions and roundness. 

119-22: The buttock is one angula, the hip 1 golaka, the 
thighs 19 angulas, the knee 3 angulas, the shanks 19 angulas, the 
ankle is known as 1 angula; the portion below (the ankle—i.e., 
the heel) in the saptatdla image is 2 angulas. The portion 
from the hiccough to the extremity of the shoulder should be made 
8 angulas; the angulas known to constitute the upper arms are 
said to be 1 tala (this is a roundabout way of saying that the 
upper arm is 12 angulas in length), the forearm should be made 

7 golakas (in length) by the best of the sages. The section of the 
palm with the fingers is said to be 8 angulas. The (above) 


nf ‘ Th f e “ u,hor ° f th T e text g‘yc S only a summary of ,hc lenglh measurements 
of the dasatala unages n verse 143, ,be height of the nilamba and kafi is laid 
do«n as 2 kolas and o kalds, ,.e 4 and 10 angulas respectively. But the summary 
of these details g.ven m the end of the text lays down that the nitambdnguli and 

are “ d *"?*? re *{*f" e, y; *«■ "ould „,ak e the sum-total of a 
dasatala , ma ge full 120 angulas, while, according to verse 113, it would be 125 
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measurements (lengthwise) of men are to be made by those 
well-versed in the sdstras. 

(Thus end) the characteristics of the Saptatdla measurement 
in the Abreyatilaka. 1 

123-28: Now, 1 shall speak about the characteristic features 
of the catustdla (measurement). The head should be made 1 
aiigula, the face 12 aiigulas; know' that the neck is 1 angula, 
the torso 12 such; the buttock and hip are known to be £ and 
1 aiigula respectively. The thigh should be 9 aiigulas, the knee 
is known as 1 aiigula; the shank is known as 9 angulas and the 
ankle should be £ aiigula; the portion below the latter (i.e., the 
heel) is said to be 1 aiigula. The space between the hiccough 
and the extremity of the shoulder is to be know r n as 4 kalds. 
The upper arm is 3 golakas, the forearm 8 angulas; the palm 
with the fingers is known as 7 angulas in length. The model¬ 
ling of the above should be made as beautifully as possible. The 
measurement of the dwarfs is described (as above) by the best of 
the sages. 

The above is the description of the Catustdla in the Atreya- 
tilaka. 

129-30 : Listen! 1 shall now speak about the disposition of 

images of large size. (Among them) the smallest-one is known 
to be 15 cubits (in height); the medium-sized one is tw T ice (the 
above size—30 cubits), the big-sized ones being known thrice 
the same (i.e., 45 cubits). If one wishes for his own welfare, 
he should not make (an image) bigger than it (45 cubits). 2 

131-136 : The image of a deity, if it be burnt, worn out, 
broken or split up, alter its establishment or at the time of its 
enshrinement, will always be harmful. 3 A burnt image brings 
forth draught, an worn-out one causes loss of wealth, a broken 
image forbodes death in the family, while one that is split up, 

1 The proport ions of the Saptatala images come after those of the Dasatdla 
ones; The Navatdla and AstaUila proportions are given order of precedence to the 
other two. Paucatdla, TriDri- and Eka-La’.a images are not referred to in our 
text. 

2 These huge images were usually made of clay; but it is certain that 
they reached such heights very rarely. Varahamihira, as I have shown in 
Chapter VIII, speaks only of two*, three- or at most four-cubit images. 

3 Bose wrongly renders the term * dcruLu as goddess . 
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war. Be it an image or be it the phallic emblem of Siva, 
whether the images be those of the goddesses or Divine Mothers— 
all of them should be raised (from the sanctum) according to the 
rites laid down by the law. 1 After giving oblations of flowers, 
incense, food and sacrificial offerings and clothes, (the house¬ 
holder or donor of the above types of images), after duly 
pet forming sacrificial rites, should have the ceremony of propi¬ 
tiatory water performed according to Vedic mantra. 2 A rope 
is to be made of hair, mufi/u-grass, woven silk or lineu, 
according to rule; then the old or worn-out god (i.e., the image) 
should be taken away after tying him (with the rope) to the 
hump (i.e., the neck) of a bull. 

137-140: If the image is made of stone, then it should be 
immeised in sacred streams full of water or in the confluences 
of livers. It the images are made of gold, silver, copper or 
biass, then all ot them should be melted in fire, if one desires one's 
own welfare. If the image is of wood, then it should be covered 
with new cloth, and after being sprinkled with clarified butter and 
honey it should be put into a blazing fire. In case the image is 
made ol earth, then a pit shoidd be dug into the ground (to the 
depth of its head) and afterwards it should be placed into the hole, 
which is then to be filled up. 5 

141-43 : Whether it be an image or a Sivalinga (which is 
to be destroyed in the different ways mentioned above) another 
image endowed with all auspicious signs should be re-enshrined 
according to rules (i.e., a new replica of the old one is to be set up 
in the place of the latter). This act results in the welfare of the 
Brahmans, the young and old and all mankind in general, the king 
wins victory, and (the act of restoration) conduces to the increase 
of crops. The noble soul, by whom the old images are replaced 


>1 prefer the reading udghatayel which means ■ should be raised ’ to 
Bose s ud/ipayet which he has translated as ‘ should be given farewell ' 

.* The Brahmin priests usually sprinkle propitiatory water (sdntijala) on 
the householder and the members of Ms family after the performance of each 
naimilUka karma, wh.le muttering the Vedic mant ra :~Om svasti net Indro 
vrddhasravah svasti nah pu.sa visvaveddh, etc. 

’ r r d3 , P5?S " T in P ' aCe ° f '****! but mma «‘ “ already mentioned 

in verse 187. Perth,vl and mrrjmayi. however, denote the same type of images. 
It may be. that one refers to terracotta figures, while the other means ordinary 
clav ones. J 
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by new ones, lives a glorified life in the heavens for more than one 
thousand crores of i jtigas. 

Here ends the chapter on the restoration of old (images— 
jmioddhdra) in the Atreyatilaka. 1 









i Bose takes verses 141-42 as later additions, because they are not included 
in the Tibetan version and because they seem to have no connection with the 
preceding verses. But these two couplets are certainly not out of place or context 
here, for several of the preceding verses expatiate on the merits of restoration, 
The Agnipurana (eh, G7, vv. 1-5) expatiates on the same topic; there is, however, 
some noticeable difference in the two texts as regards the disposal of old images. 
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APPENDIX B 
Part m 

In this Appendix are incorporated in tabular form the 
broader details about the height measurements of the da.satdla 
images as laid down in a few comparatively late texts. The 
da.satdla , as I have shown in Chapter \ III, is of three varieties, 
viz., uttama, madhyama and adhama , measuring 124, 120 
and 116 aiigulas respectively. For further details about the 
above, the reader may refer to T. A. G. Kao’s Tdlamdna or 
Iconometry (M. .4. S. No. 3), where he has collected 
much valuable textual data about the other tdla- images. Since 
the publication of Rao’s work, Silparatua of Srikumara has been 
edited in the I rivandrum Sanskrit Series and now it is possible for 
one to check some of these data with the help of the edited text. 


uttamadasatala 



Silparatna 

Kuranagama 

Hdmihdgama 

Vaikhdnasagama 
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Yava 
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xo 

... 

13 

... 

13 

3 

From medhramula to the 

27 


07 






thigh 


... 

Li 

... 

27 

... 

26 

5 

Knee-cap 

4 


A 






Jonah a 

27 


07 


4 

... 

4 

3 

Javghu to padutala 

4 


LI 

A 


27 

... 

26 

5 






4 

... 

4 

3 

Total 

124 


124 


124 


124 
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DASATALA 


I. Height measurements of a Buddha image of 120 aiigulm 
according to Pratimalaksana 


Ihnlm 

- 

... 4 

ah . 

Ke&mfhamt 

* *, 

... 2 

ti 

Face 


... 13* 

H 

Neck 


... 4 

** 

Neck to chest 


... 12* 

i* 

Chest to na?e! 

,,, M< 

... 12* 

i j 

Navel to penis 

... 

... 12* 

t* 

Thigh 


... 25 

; i 

Knee 


... 3 

i j 

Shank 


... 25 

it 

G uhpha 


... 2 

»l 

Parzni 

... 

... 4 

If 


Total height 

... 120 

Ctrl- 


II. 


Same, according to the Kriyasamuccayd commentary 

... 20* an. 

... 4 „ 

... 12 * „ 

... 12 * „ 

... m „ 

... 25 „ 

... 6 „ 

... 25 „ 

... 2 „ 

... 4 .. 


Usnina to neck 
Neck' 

Neck to chest 
Chest to navel 
Navel to penis 
Thigh 
Knee 
Shank 
Oulpha 
Parnni 


124 an- 


Total height 

The commentary thus gives us details about a Buddha image 
of the Uttamadasatala measure. 

III. Height measurements of a daaatalapramana image 
according to Sukranlti ■— 


Face 

Neck 

Neck to chest 

Chest to navel 

Navel to penis 

Thigh 

Knee 

Shank 

Parsni (gulphadhah) 


13 

5 

13 

13 

13 

26 

5 

26 

5 


an. 


Total height 


119 an. 
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It is one angula less than the full measure. But there is no 
mention of the height of galpha here. 

IV. Height measurements of a madliyamadasatdla image 
(goddess) according to Mdnasdra :— 


Head (crown to hair-line) 
Forehead (up to the eye-line) 
Nose (up to the lip) 

Lip to chin 
Neck-joint ... 

Neck 

Hiccough to chest 
Chest to navel 
Navel to organ * ... 
Thigh 


4 ah, 

5 „ 



4 „ 

13 „ 

13 „ 


* * 

4 „ 

26 „ 
4 


Knee 

Shank 

Foot 


Total height ... 120 an. 


It is to be noted that in most of the above tables (except in 
that from the Sukrantti), the portion above the hair-line is included 
in the computation of the total height. The author of the 
Sukrariiti follows the earlier tradition in leaving it out 
(cf. Bfhatsamhitd; see PI. VI., Fig. 1). 






APPENDIX C 


When I edited the text, Samyaksambuddhabhasita Buddha - 
pratimdlak$anam , 1 thought it would be interesting to compare 
the measurements of a few well-preserved Buddha figures of 
different periods in the collections of Museums in Northern India, 
with those laid down in the text. I wanted to find out how 
far the actual practice tallied with the textual data. While engaged 
in the present work, I measured several representative specimens 
of Brahmanical images in the galleries of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, and the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta University, with 
the same object in view. The measurements w r hich I could take 
w’ith the help of anthropometric instruments were mainly of height 
or length and rarely of the width of the various sections of the 
images. Ancient and mediaeval icons are usually relievo-figures; 
so the periphery of their respective parts cannot he measured. 
Interspaces can also seldom be measured in most cases, owing to 
the difficulty in locating the extreme points. Again, as these 
images, unlike those of Buddha, very often bear on their different 
limbs a variety of ornaments, it is extremely difficult to be sure 
about the iconometric data collected from them. So, I took only 
those measurements about which I could be reasonably sure, and 
I record them in order that they may be compared with the 
corresponding ones laid down in the texts. I have initiated this 
comparison myself, and have shown that there seems to be a fair 
agreement between the respective data in the case of those images 
which are comparatively w'ell-executed ones. Most of the images 
partially measured by me belong to the mediaeval period. 1 


1 I offer my thanks here to Messrs. S. K. Saraswati, M.A., and 
T. C. Raychowdhuri, M.A., P.R.S., of the Calcutta University, for helping me 
in collecting these iconometric data. My sixth-year students of A.T.H.C. (Gr. IB) 
and Pali (Gr. E) departments (session 1939-40), also helped me in this work. 
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1. 'N isnu (from Bihar), formerly 
(No. 3864), now in tlie collection of 
date—C. 9th century A.D. 

Height (with hint a) 

,, (without „ ) 

Length of the crown 
»» »» face ... 

»> >> neck 

Neck to navel 
Navel to knee 
Knee to instep 
Instep 


in the Indian Museum 
the Asutosh Museum; 


67.7 

59.0 


c.m. 


1.8 

7.0 

2.6 


»t 
M 
>» 


12.4 


>» 


21.3 


>» 


12.4 

2.0 


11 
tl 


Full height without Jcirifa 
Length of the kirita * .. 
Width of the face 



* * 
>» 
i » 


According to the dictum of the Brhatsamhitd, the angula 
unit of this image would he i.e.. -54 c.m. approximately 
(decimal places more than two being left out). Now -54 x 12 is 
6-48 which is -52 less than the actual face-length. But the 
length and width of the face of the image are the same, and there 
is a close conformity with the text, as regards the measurements 
of the neck, neck to navel, the shanks and instep sections of the 
figure. The crown of the head (i.e., from the hair-line to the top 
of the head), is included here in the whole height. The length 
of the kirita or mauli according to the Matsyapurina is 14 
angulas, which on the basis of the above unit will be 7-56 c.m.; 
but its actual length is 8-7, or 114 aiigulas in excess. 

2. \isnu (No. 10 P. C. N.) in the Asutosh Museum, from 
Eastern India; date—C. 10th cent my A.D. 


Height (with kirita) 

43.8 

,, . (without ., ) 

... 38.5 

Length of the crown 

.7 

»» * r f flee ... 

5.2 

tt t $ neck ... 

1.8 

Neck to navel 

8.6 

Navel to feet 

... 22.2 

Length of the forehead ... 

38.5 

1.6 

»> ,, nose 

1.6 

„ ,, chin 

2.0 


Total face length ... ... 5 2 
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Width of the face 
Width along the shoulders 
,, from arm-pit to arm-pit 
m of the waist-line 


5.2 c.m, 
13.3 if 


The angula unit of this image would be ji? i.e., -35 c.m. 
bfow, 4-2(-35xl2) uught to be its face-length; but actually it is 
5 2 c.m,, i.e., just about one a Amulet in excess. This would 
be so according to the Dravida-mam, but the width in that case 
should have been 4"2 (which is not so here). It ought to be 
noted here that the respective lengths of the forehead and the 
nose of this image approximate to 4 angulas, while the same from 
below the end of the nose to the extremity of the chin is somewhat 
in excess. A reference to Appendix B will show that according 
to some texts, the last is a little longer than the first two. 

3. Visnu Trivikrama (from Eastern India), now in the 
Indian Museum (Ms. 13); date—C. 11th century A.D. 


Height (with MrHa) 

... 77.9 c 

(without „ ) 

... 66.2 

Face-length 

7.1 

Chin to navel 

... 17.9 

Navel to knee-top 

... 21.7 

Patella 

2.5 

Shanks 

14.45 

Pdnni 

2.55 


66,2 

Width of the face 

7.1 

Length of the forehead ... 

2 

ii tr nose ... 

2.4 

Nose to chin 

2.7 

Width of the waist 

8.7 

From shoulder to shoulder 

... 21.4 

m arm-pit to arm-pit 

... 14.6 

Width of the middle digit of the medios ,9 


The dehaiabdha-angula unit of this figure is -fil c.m. The 
length of the face according to the textual basis would be 7-32 
(•61 x 12), which is very close to the actual face length. The 
sameness of the length and the width of the face fully endorses 
the textual data. It should be noted that the three sections of 
the face are not equal in our sculpture; but the length of the 
nose very closely corresponds to what has been enjoined in many 
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of the 3ilpasdstra$; the actual measurement is 2*4 c.m., while 
the academic one is 2*44 (*61x4). Here, the kirita exceeds the 
academic length by as much as 316 c.m. 

4. Vasudeva-Vi^u (from Jessore district, Bengal), now in 
the Asutosh Museum; date—C. 11th century A.D. 


Height (with kifi\a) 

... 134.6 

,, (without ,, ) 

... 115.8 

Crown 

1 

Face-length 

... 13.2 

Neck 

5.2 

Neck to navel 

... 25.7 

Navel to knee 

... 36.5 

Shanks 

... 29.8 

Feet 

4.4 

Total 

... 115.8 

The width of the face 

... 13.6 

From shoulder to shoulder 

... 38.5 

,, arm-pit to arm-pit 

... 26 

Length of the forehead ... 

4.5 


The dehdngula of this image according to previous calculation 
will be 1*07 and on this basis its face-length ought to be 12*84 
which is somewhat less than the actual face-length. If we 
derive its angtila on the adliama dasatala basis, then the 
dehdngula becomes *99. Then its academic face-length will be 
equal to 11*88 or 12; but still this does not conform to actual 
length. The actual measurements of the other sections also do 
not at all conform to the textual data, in whatever manner we 
may* derive the ahgula. The sculpture is not well-executed, 
and the artist, it seems, did not bother much about the details of 
measurements. 

5. Miniature Visnu (from Sunderbuns, Bengal), originally 
in the collection of Kalidas Dutt, and now in the Asutosh Museum; 
date—C. lOth-llth century A.D. 


Height (without kirita) 

7.5 

Crown 

1.4 

Face-length 

.9 

Neck 

.2 

Neck to navel 

1.8 

Navel to ankles 

3.4 

Parmi 

.3 


Total ... 7.5 
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c.m. 


.9 
•B 

.3 „ 
.3 .. 


Width of the face 
Length of the forehead ... 

,, ,, nose ... •. • 

, , || Chill • . • • • • 

This is a very well-carved miniature figure of Visnu and the 

artist seems to have closely followed the details of the navatala 
mode. One thing to be noted here is this : in each of the image 
measured up till now, the top of the crown of the head is included 
in the academic measurement of the whole height of the figure. 
In the Brhatsamhitd , the portion above the kesarekM -seems to be 
left out of it. But in later texts on iconometry, this is.not the case. 

6 . Siva (from Bihar), now in the Indian Museum (No. 3851); 
date—C. 10th centurv A.l). 


Height (with jiitdmiikuta) 

77.7 

c.m. 

,, (without iatamuhutd up to 

the hair line) 

68.1 

»». 

Length of the face 

7.1 

»» 

Neck 

5.8 

M 

Neck to navel 

14.4 

>» 

Navel to knee 

23.9 

» • 

Knee to foot ... 

16.3 

t > 

Total . 

68.1 

»» 

Width of the middle digit of the medius 

.5 

,, 

The Height of the Prnbhavnll with 

plfhikd 

08.4 

» * 

The Height of the pitkikd 

11.6 

»♦ 

The Width of the waist ... 

8.6 


From arm-pit to arm-pit ... 

12.3 

t » 

The Height of the jatdmukuta 

0.6 

. »» 

he navatfiia measure of this sculptur 

e does not 


include the length of the top of the crown and this is thus laid 
down in the Brhatsamhita. Its dehCihynla is *63 and its face- 
length fairly corresponds to the academic one of 7*56. The cor¬ 
respondence is not so approximate in the. other sections of the body 
measured by me. 

7 . Surva (from Bihar), now in the Indian Museum 
(No. 3934); date— C . 10th century A.P. 

Height (with kin fa) ... ... 72.1 c.m. 


(without ,, ) 
Face-length 
Neck 

Neck to navel 
Navel to feet 


70—1854 13 




72.1 
62.0 , 
7.2 ., 

2.8 . 
13.7 f 
38.3 , 


Total 


02.0 
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f>2 fi 


Width of the face 
„ tt waist 
From arm-pit to arm-pit 
Middle digit of the medius 
Height of the prabhdvali with pUhika 
Height of the pith ilea 


6.0 c.m, 
9.5 „ 

11.8 „ 
,75 M 
91.3 M 
11.2 11 


The dehd&gula of the above sculpture will be *57 which is T8 
less than the width of the middle digit of its medius. That the 
former was the measuring unit is proved by the fact that the 
actual length of the face approximates to its 12 times. The 
length of the face is, however, a little more (*3) than its width. 

8. Hari-Hara (from Bihar), in the Indian Museum 
(No. 3969) : date—0. 10th century A.D. 

8, Hari-Hara (from Bihar), in the Indian Museum (No, 
3960); date—C\ 10th century A.D. 


Height (without the 

Face 

Neck 

Neck to navel 
Navel to feet 


head 


dress) 


113.6 c.m. 
15 

3*5 „ 

25.2 „ 

60.9 


Total ... 113.6 


Its rhhaiigula is 105. Calculating on this basis, there is 
some discrepancy between the actuals and the textual data. 

9. Karttikeva (from Eastern India), now in the Indian 
Museum (No. A.8.B.-MS. 2); date—C. 8th century A.D. 


Height (including head-dress) 
,, (without „ ) 

Face 
Neck 

Neck to navel 
Navel to feet 


47.2 

‘10.7 

4.8 

3.1 

8.3 

24,5 


c.m. 


i t 
i r 
11 
t t 


Width of the face 


Total 


40 + 7 

4.8 


t j 

n 


The dehavgula of the above sculpture is -37. The actual face- 
length of the image is *36 less than the academic one. Rut the 
former is equal to the measurement of the width of the face. 
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Acyuta, 132 
Adbhuta Bmhmana , 68 
Adbik&ra Nandin, 534, 536, 539 
Adboksaja a Sub-Yyuha of Visnu, 411 
Adi Bud ilia, 285 (a,) 

Idimurti, 404, 407 
Adi Naga (Adisksa), 147, 275, 349, 
399(11,), 404, 407, 414, 426 
Adinatha, the first Jin a, 391 
Adi Sakti, and other four Saktis of 
Siva, 236 

Aditi^ 09, 207, 490 

AdityaCs), 31, 49, 92, 305, BIS, 321 
(n.l, 324, 365 (m), 411, 417, 428-9, 
441, 550, 577 
A d ityavardhana, 431 
Adya^akti, 509 

Agaminta Saivas (Agamaotins, Aga¬ 
in anta Saiviem), 452-3, 465, 478 
Ag&mas, 19, 26, 29, 135, 213, 223, 239, 
355, 452, 457 464-6, 497, 500 (nX 
524 

Agastya, the sage, 17, 492 fn.) 
Agathokles, an Indo-Greek King, 111 
Ageladas, 309 

Aghora, an aspect of Siva, 228, 465, 
476. 482 

Aghora, one of the five aspects of Siva, 
46Q, 478. 479 (nX 573 
Agni, 43, 45 (a.). 49, EL* 61, 04, 69, 
73, 75, 77-8. 146-7 176, 233, 339, 
371 t 393, 447 (n.), 485. 491, 520-1, 
524-6, 529, 540, 577 
Agmcayana, a Yedic ritual, 60, 154 (n.) 
Agni mantras. 566-7 
Agnimitra. the PaHeSla chief, 115, 

' 146-7, 151 

AgmptirSna, 20-2, 27, 30-1, 91, 211, 
289 1 338, 369, 391-2, 410-2. 417, 420, 
425, 413, 532, 555, 571 
Agni stoma, and other Yedic sacrifices, 

as' 

Agnvildheya. a Yedic rite, 60 
Alii Budhnva, * the serpent of the deep'. 
50, 345* 

80—1854 B. 


Ahicchafra, the capital of the Paficila 
country, 147 

Atiirbudhnya Samhitd , a Faucaratra 
text, 269-71, 300, 39B2 
A hi Vrtra, 345 
Aindra mantras, 566 
Aindrl (ludranti, a Mfitrka, 504-6 
Aingini, 35 

A Havana (Airivata), 345, 523 
Aja Ekapad, 50, 232 
Ajakalafca, the Yaksa, 100, 254 , 255 
<nd. 342 
AjMkas, 77 
Aplicakra, 494 
Abasagamls, 336 
Akrura, 93 * 

AksoMiya, a Dbyanl Buddha, 262 
Alakamanda, the YaksinT of, 369 
AlaksmT, 372, 363-4 
Aiamba, a lake. 530 
Alambiisa, the Apsari, 353 
Alberuni, 21 

Alexander the Great f 38 (n0, 89, 438, 
449 

Alhanddevi, a Ealacuri Queen, 35, 570 
Ai Xdrisi, 130 

Al Idrisi and. other Arab Geographers, 
431 

Alitigana Candrasekharamurti, 464, 466. 
468 

Allahabad Pillar Inscription, 10 
Ajvars, South Indian Vaisnava saints, 
26, 80, 302, 319 (n.), 382 
Amarak&sa m 358 
Amazon, a statue of, 330 
Amba, a name of Durga, 191 
Amhika, 127, 135 r 355, 491, 504 
Ambika, the Sasanadevata of 2semi- 
natha, 563 

Amitabha, the Dhyanl Buddha, 540, 
547-8, 555-6, 559 
Xttioda, 409 

Amrataka (Am retakes vara), 179 
Amrta, a Gaudiyan Sculptor, 98 (a.), 
242-3 

Amrtaharana. a name of Garuda, 529-30 
AmSa, 428 

17, 20, 31, 32 (n,% 

' 280 (nX 858 , 365, 377 , 383, 443, 
460. 516. 523, 527-8 
Anadhrstt. 93 
Anahit*, 196 

Ananta. a Naga, 103, 275, 346 9, 420 
Ananta, an Avatara of Visnu, 391, 
392 (n.) 

Ananta t a name of Siva, 19! 
Auantagumpha Bury a relief* 433 
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Anantanandagiri (Inandagixi), a bio¬ 
grapher of Saipkaraearya, 354 (n.), 
357, 430 

Anantagayana a form of Yis^u, 275-6, 
283 t 519 

AoanU Vasudeva, 191, 508 
And b aka sura , Andhakasima-vadhamurti 
(of Siva), 486 
Angiras, a sage, 18 
Angulaa, 311, 312 (n.), 315 ff., 329 
Anila, a name of Yayu, 520 
Amruddha, grandson of Krsna 24, 94, 
104, 383-7, 388 (n.) t 408-9/573 
Annapurna, 484 

Aniagada tlasao, a Jaina test, 211 
Antariksa, 297 

Antialkidas, an Indo-Greek King, 9,118 
Antigonus, 309 

Antiochus 1 of Comnmgne, 433 
Antioch us XV the Syrian Emperor, 
38 (n.) , 

Antoninus of Emesa, 89 
Anugrahamurtis of Siva, 234 , 484 
Any or Buddha, 257 
Apalala, the Naga, 346 
Apupati, an epithet of Vanina, 520 
Aparajita, a god of the household, 86 
AparAjita, a Vajrayana goddess, 275 
Aparajilaptcchd (same as Aparajita 
Vd&tutiastra), 18 
Apsrna, a name of Durga, 492 
Apasmampum§a, 121, 258, 274 457, 

472, 474, 487 

Ipagtamha Grhyasutra. 69, 70 (n.), 86 
Aphrodite of Cnidus, 309 1 330 
Apliuga (of Jambukeivara, 114 
Apodaka, 345 (n,) 

Apollo, 438 

Apollodotus, an Indo-Greek King, 157, 
438 

Appar, a South Indian Saiva Saint, 454 
Apratihata, 86 

Apsarasas, 259 , 336, 338, 345, 351, 353 

A rami kT^ vara, ISO 

Arantuka, 344 

Arapyakas, 66, 68 

Area, 204 

Archebius, an Indo-Greek King, 200 
Ardhanamvara, 5, 89, 181-2, 202, 233 
465, 475, 477, 509, 529. 552-4 
Ardoehso, 127, 155, 194, 239 
Arista, the bull demon, 102 
Arjuna, 76, 85, 191, 345 (n.), 393. 462 
Arjunayana, 109 
Arka, an epithet of Silrya, 520 
Arrian, 77 
Arsakalingas, 458-9 
Artemis, 9 
Arthaiasttaj 86 , 88 

Aruna, charioteer of Surva, 435-7, 
439*40, 530, 548, 551-2 
Ary ft, a name of Durga, 492 
Ary a KurangT, 570 
Aryaman, 428 

A nja * Mart j u & r7m u \<t k al pa , 221 (n.) 
Aryastava, 491-2, 502 


Aryyadeva r the teacher of Gova, 378 
Aearnyuta husfcas, handposes adopted in 
danc.ng, 278 

Asanas, different kinds of, 269 iL, 
298-9. 

Asuhge, 64 

A4ani, a name of Rudra, 448 
Asila. 345 (n.), 521 
Asi t a hga, a kind of Bhairava, 466 
Asoka, 90 96*7, 103 {n.) t 151, 243, 331, 
569 

Asfad/tpdyX, 74 

AstadikpaUis, 321 (n.), 339, 510 ff, 
Astamatrkas, 561 
Astanagas, 346 
Astamdhis. 340, 560 
Astika, son of Hanasa, 350 
Astottarasalalihga, 459*60 
Asume, 77 , 205, 325. 336 , 33S, 367, 
372, 362, 413*4 , 417-8, 433 (u-), 487, 
504-5, 546 

Aivaniedha, 37, 88, 91-2, 110 

ASvamukhl, a YaksT, 111, 352 

AivatthftuiS, 462 

Asvins, 86, 324, 442 

Alargat s, a Syrian goddess, 38 (u + ) 

A ihji t v a si ra$ Upa n i 'sad , 451 
Athanwveda, 46, 59, 98 (n.), 337, 345, 
351, 371 t 448, 521, 572 
AtTsa Dipankara, 380 
Atlantos. 434 
Atman, 74 
Atri t the sage, 13 
Audara, 35 

Audlcya Brahmans, 514 
Audumbara Coins, 132, 265 , 395 
Aurnahhava, a Vedic commentator, 
385 

Avalokitefivara, Lokesvara, a Bodhis- 
astva. 24, 228 (n.), 271 (nA 288, 
510, 547, 556, 558-9 
Avaranndevatas, 519' 

Avaruddhakas, 77 

Avataras (of Visuu), 235, 296, 339-90, 
392-3, 11^*5, 117, 420*1 425, 427, 

471- 571 

Ave4ftvatara, 419 

Avimukta, another name of Banaras, 
179 

Avyahga, 292, 437 , 552 
Ayagapatas, ITi 

Syadhapumsas, 149, 394, 397, 403 
408, 426, 537-b r 654 556 
Azes, 110 (n.) t 134, 136*, 155, 237, 257, 
265. 543 

Azilises, 110, 2G5, 543 

B 

Rabltru, 345 (n.) 

Bahhruvahana. 345 (n.) 

Babylonia, 47* 

Badami eight-armed Yismi, 401 
Radavavukta (same as HavagrTva), 
an Avatara of Yisnu, 391 
Badkamta Ttevanta relief, 443 
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Badva Yupas, 103 (a*), HO 
Bairhatta Surya relief, 439-40 
Bnlabaodhu, 15 (n.) 

Baladeva, Batarama (llama). 77, 93, 
103, 133, 211, 289, 300, 302, 306, 
320, 338, 347 , 319, 390-2 1 408, 412, 
419-24, 502-3, 555 

Bd/ardmabftdrflfawi, a Sanskrit work on 
dramaturgy, 249 (n.) 

Bala rain a Kula&ekhsra, the author of 
Bdlardmahhdraiam^ 249 (n,) 

Ba!i i the son of Yiroeana, 319, 324, 
418-9 

Ranalingas, 82-3, 458 
Bandhuvarmnn, 431 (n,) 

Barbaras, 492 

Bardasanes, 89, 182 

Da&arb Seals, 177-80, 189, 193-5, 

t QTOni OOfi 

Bafuka Bhairava, 466, 482 
Besuagar banyan capital, 104-5, 194 
Beanagar Gangs, 354 
Besnagar Inscription of Heliodorns, 90, 
92, 393-4 

Bhada Pugarin, pupil of G omit aka, 
242 (n,) 

Blmdra, a man type, 311, 312 (n,) 
Bhadra, 133 

Bhadraghosa, a Faiicala chief, 111, 133 
Bbadrakalt, 491 

Bhadraryya, a name of the DevT, 363 
Bhadre^vara, a name of Siva, 182-4, 
189 

Bhaga, 428 

BhagaradgUd, 73, 191, 252, 253 (n.), 
300, 362, 387 (n.), 389, 396, 420, 
493 541 

BhagavaLapurdna* 390, 408, 421, 426-7, 
471 1 513 (a!) 

BhugavaUas, 80 230 1, 243, 513, 5G7, 
571 

BhagavatT, 577 
Bhagiratha, 354 

Bhairava, a terrific form of Siva, 465, 
481-3, 495, 513 (n,), 561, 573-4 
Bhaja Intlra relief, 238 
Bhaja Surya relief, 238, 433 
Bhakti, 72-5, 78, 80, 88 , 228, 210 (n.), 
335, 386 , 393 408 
Bhanu, 365 (n.)> 576-7 
Bhanumitra, the Paficala chief, 139 
198, 432 

Bharadvaja, the son of Brhaspati, 54 
Bhdradvdja Samhitd PprUis fa, 394, 396 
Bharat a, the author of N&t$b£dstra t 
278-80, 472 (nd, 474 
Bharatl, a name of SarasvatT, 358, 496 
Bblrgava Rama (ParB&urnma), 320, 
390-1, 419 

Bharhut foreign figure, 293-4 
Bhasa, 37 

Bhaskara, 138, 576-7 
Bhava, a name of Siva, 462 
Bhava one of the eight names of 
Rmira, 448, 449 (n„) 

Bhavabhuti, 452 (u,) 


Bhavanapati, a class of Jaina deities, 
561 

Bhava nT, 10, 491 
Bhavesa, 126, 136 

BhavisyapUTana, 107, 206-7, 209, 211, 
217, 430, 568 

Bhiksatanamurti (of Siva), 483 4 
Bhlma T the second Pandava, 37 , 527 
Bhlrna, BhTsana, appellations of Durga, 
83 (m), 495 
Bhlmadevi, 83, 135 
Bhlmasena, seal found at Bbita, 197 
Bhlmasthana, 495 
BhTsana, a type of Bhairava. 466 
Bblsma, 336 

Bhitargaon brick temple, 275, 359, 406 
Bbitn sculpture, 455 (n.), 464 (n.) 
Bhita seals, 177-8, 182-5, 189, 193-4, 
196-9 T 201, 226, 265 
Bhogasanamilrti of YIsjiu, 538 
Bhogasthanakamurti of Yisriu, 403 
Eliojadeva, king of Dhara, 18-9, 209 
Bhonuka, 101 

Bhrgu, a sage, 13, 15 (n.), 18, 324, 391 
Bhrngf* 553 
Bhrsa, 207 

Bhudevi (Bbu, Bhumi), 30, 147 , 324, 
398, 406, 415, 560 
Bhumara Siva temple, 356, 359 
Bhumara Surya relief, 435-6 
Bhumimitra the Paiicala chief, 147, 
151 

Bhutan at ha (Bhffcapati), names of 
Siva, 446 
BhuLas, 325, 336 
Bihar stone pillar inscription, 363 
Bra G an a pat i and other ieonographic 
varieties of Gancsa, 358 
Bilsad stone inscription, 363 
Bilvedasa, seals of, 201 
Brbhura Manasa relief. 350 
Bodh Gava Burva relief, 238 
EvHhisattVas, 242 247, 259, 284. 288, 
292, 400, 555 (n\ 557 
Bod hi tree, 59 , 84 , 99, 108 0O f 116, 
152, 262, 348, 379, 531, 569 
Bra bni a, 510-1 * 57 7 
Brahma 14, 77 , 88, 101, 125 , 230-2, 
286, 302 304-5, 324 , 377, 386, 393, 
395 , 405 , 407 , 413-4, 419, 429, 

445-6, 456 (n,), 162-3, 465, 475-6, 
484-5, 493, 496-7 500, 504, 510 ff, T 
521, 523, 545 548-52, 558-9, 562, 

567, 572, 576-7 

Brahrna, his various names in the 
epics, 512 (n.) 

Brahmabhaga, 458 
Erahmadatta, 250 
Brah ma d eva, 450 
Brahrnakanda, 458 (n.) 

Brahmamitra, 111 
Brahman, 363 

Bralmianaspati, a Yedie god addressed 
as Ganap&tj, 356, 510, 575 
Brah mini iBrahmf), a Matrka, 34, 
490 (n-), 496, 504-5 
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Brahmanyadeva, a name of Karttikeva. 

141, 143-4, 154, 362-3 
Brahmapurana, 23, 442 (n.) 
Brahmasira&hedakamurti 232, 304 

465, 513 (n.) 

E’rahmasthana, 129 
Brahmovaivarttapurana, 355 
Brahmavatl, 98 
Brahmavidya, 361, 491 
• Brahma-\ isnu-Siva-Surva. a composite 
image at Khajuraho' 125, 552 
Brahmayamala , a Tantric text, 22 
Brahmavatana, 516 

Brhadratha, Jarasamlha’s father, 380 
Brhaspati (Jupiter), 429, 443-5, 521 
Brhaspati, a Vedic god, 356, 371 
Brhaspati, the preceptor of the Bevas, 
13-4. 517 

Brliatsamhita . 14, 16-7, 21, 25, 28, 31 
103 (o.), 131, 135, 145, 149, 190,’ 
204, 211, 217, 230 (n.l, 250-1, 257. 
269, 274, (n,), 286 (n.). 301, 306 . 311 
(n.), 312 (n.), 313. 316-7, 319 (n.), 
321 (n.), 322 (n.), 324-5 £33, 341, 
346 (n.), 354, 357, 36-4,’ 392 , 396, 
400-1, 413 (n.), 418. 420, 423-4, 431, 
437, 442, 451, 458, 459 (n.), 494, 
_ 502, 504, 516, 523 (d.), 524-6, 565. 
Buddha (Sakyamuni), 4, 6, 8, 10. 59, 
61, 76, 79, 81, 82, 84. 96, 103. 110, 
112, 144, 161, 193, 196, 212, 216, 223 
230, 235-6, 238, 243, 250, 254*256-7,’ 
262. 273, 275-6 , 282, 284 286-9 

290 (n.), 294-6, 302, 328 , 332, 342 
346 . 348-9, 352, 375 (n.), 379 381 
390-3, 397, 401 (n.), 402, 424-5, 481. 
517, 523, 531, 547, 558, 567, 569 
Buddhapada, 202 

Buddhi, one of G-ipapati’s consorts, 358 
Budha (Mercury), 429, 443 


C 

Cadg (Canida, Candra). a YaksinT 
100, 369 * * ’ 

Caesar, 58 

Caitya-Vrksas, 84 , 205 
Cakrapurusa, 400, 403-5, 407-8 538-9 
557 

Cakrayaka, the Nagaraja, 348 
Camunda (CamundT), 187 , 258, 274 
302. 473, 490 (n.). 497, 504-5, 507’ 
Canda. a demon, 505 
Canda. a type of Bhairava, 466 
Candc.4a, a’Gana of Siva, 260, 485 
Candeganugrahamurti, (of Siva), 189 
260, 484 

CandeSvara, a name of Siva, 189 
CandT (Candika), 34, 172, 502. 501 
Candikasakti, 504 
Candra, a Pfirvacarya, 18 
Candragupta-KmnaradevI Coins, 127. 
135 

Candragupta II, 135, 244, 273, 450, 
480. 532 


Candragupta II Cave (Udavagiri), 359, 
400, 402, 498 ' 

Cundramas (Candra, the moon god), 
49, 77, 418, 520, 576-7 
Candramukha, the Yaksa, 341-2 
Candra^ekharamurti. 463-4, 466-7, 536 
Canon, Doryphorus known by the name 
of. £30-1 
Caranas, 325 

Carya, and the three ‘padas’ in the 
Pancaratra and Saiva systems, 19. 
452-3 

C’astana, the Saka Mahfiksatrapa, 38 
Catalogus Catd’agorum (Aufrecht), 18 
C’atura, a dance mode, 474 
Caturmukha, an appellation of Brahma. 
514 

Caturmurti, Caturwuha (of Visnu), 

387. 408-10, 572 * 

Caturcargacintdmani , 22, 138 (n.), 294, 
339 (n.), 351, 411, 527 (n.) 
Caturvimsatimurtis (of Visnu), 235, 

388, 410 

Chabyaputta, a Na«a chief, 346 
Chagavaktra. an epithet of Skanda, or 
his companion, 363, 367, 562 
Chandogya Upanisad , 6, 7 , 76, 363 
Chandrajflana, 273 
ChannavJra , an ornament, 291 
Chatra type of Gupta coins, 532 
ChatreSvara, an epithet of Siva. 257 
Chauddagrarn figure of Surya, *436-7 
Chaufi^at YoginI temple (Bheraghat), 

Cbaya, a consort of Surya, 429, 439 
Chhargaon Naga image,’ 101, 349 
Chinnamasta, 560 (n.) 

Citragupta, 294, 525 
CitraTaksana, 16-7 , 29 , 221 (n.) 
Citraratha, the Gandharva, 351 
Citra-Sikhandins, 14 (n.) 

Cnidus, 331 

Coomaraswamv, A. K., 8-10, 16, 55, 
59. 61, 85 , 89. 96, 98-100, 102-3, 
105, 108 (n.), 110 (n.), 111-2, 114, 

118, 152, 193. 197. 221 (n.), 226, 

247 (n.'l, 253-4 (n.) t 257, 269, 277 
(n.), 279, 285 (n.), 293, 296, 299, 

305. £38, 356, £59, 375 (n.), 462, 

473 (n.) 

Culakoka iKsudrakoku), a devata, 100, 
291, 369, 374 

Cullavagga , a Buddhist text, 346 
Cunningham, A., 104. 115, 117, 121-2, 
124, 126-8, 130-1. 134. 139, 147, 151, 
152, 183, 190, 237, 253 (n.), 343, 374, 
405 (n.), 413, 514, 544, 570 
Curtius, 449 


D 

Dadhikarna, 349 
Bagobas, 4 

DaityaB, 324 , 336. 424 , 486, 517 
Baivjka lingas, 458 9 
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DakinT, 34, 494 
Daksa, a solar deity, 428 
Daksa-Prajapati, 494-5 
Daksinamurti (of Siva), 104, 470 
Danavas, 336, 493 
Danda, 107 

Dandan-uiliq (Khotan), wooden panel 
from, 477 

Dandl an attendant of Surya, 435-7, 
439-40, 525 
Dantura, 507 
Danu, 368 

Dar ns, his sepulchre at Naqshi Bus- 
tum, 43S 

Dasapura, Sun temple of, 431 (n.). 
Dusavatiiras, 385, 390, 415, 417, 

420-1, 424-5 

Dasavatara cave (Ellora), 463 
Dattatreya, a composite god, also an 
Avatara, *233, 390-2 
Deddarl, 35 

Demeter, 127, 148 (n.), 155 
Demetrius, the Indo-Greek Kiug, 122, 
150 (n.) 

Demons and goblins in the Grkya- 
sutras, 70 (n.) 

Deogarh Kara Naravana panel, 254-5, 
262, 291, 426 

Deogarh Visnu temple, 235 , 275-6, 
233, 285 (n.), 353, 404, 417, 421-2, 
426, 470, 538 
Deora Surya relief, 435-6 
Deoriya Yaksa, 98-9 
D^sika Subrahmanya, 363 (n.) 
Dovamitra, an Ayodhyan chief, 141 
Dcvdram hymns, 454 
Deva(s), 77 336, 382, 413-4, 417, 475. 

517, 520, 546, 552. 575 
Devasena, consort of Karttikeya. 367 
Devasena Kalyanasundramurti, 367 
Devatamurtiprukaranam , 21 (n.), 23, 

411 

Devatas, 99, 100, 354, 368-70. 373-4 
Devayojana, 354 

Dcveivara, an epithet of Surya, 430 
Dcvibhagarata, 13 
Devlstutis, 492-3 
Devlsukta, 490-1, 493 
Dhamma, 90, 97 

Dhanada, a name of Kubera, 199. 200, 
294, £39 

Dhanapati (Dhanadhipa), epithets of 
Kubera, 69, 337-9, 423 
Dhanus (personified) 538 
Dharughosa. the Audumbara chief, 
116-8, *120-2, 157. 237, 250, 257 
Dharalingas, 459-60 
Dharapatta, the Mai(raka King of 
Balabhi, 431 

Dharma, an incarnation of Visnu, 391 
Dharma, as bull, 573 
Dharma, image of, 88 
Dharmacakra 97, 108 (n.), 131-2, 137, 
152. 187, 262 

Dharmacakramudra , 6, 256 
Dharmaprastha, 88 


I2harma6astras, 541 
Dhata (Dhatr), 46, 429, 445, 512, 550 
Dhatr, an aspect of Surrya, 428, 550 
Dhenuka. the ass demon, 102, 422, 424 
Dhisana. 490 

Dhrtarastra, one of the four Maha¬ 
rajas, 85, 521 

Dhrtarastra, the Kuru King, 37 
Dhrtarastra, the Naga King, 345 
Dhruva, an Avatara of Visnu, 391 
Dhruva, the polestar, 115-6 
Dhruva beras, (of Visnu), 26 , 30, 264 % 
396-7, 400, 403 

Dhruvamitra, the Pailcala chief, 110 
Dhruvasarman, 143 
Dhulicitra, 223 

Dhumrorna, consort of Yama, 525 
Dhyanamala, (s), 25 
Dhyanamantras, 23-5, 32 
Dhydnayoga , 48, 78-9, 285, 307 
DhyanI Bodhisattva, 558 
Dhyanl-Buddha, 255 , 262, 500 (n.), 

540, 547-8, 555-6 

Didarganj female figure (Yaks'nl), 97, 
99, 224 (n.), 292 
Digambara Jainas, 425 , 567 
Dighanikdya , *253 (n.) 

Dikpalas 76, 207, 395, 485, 517, 519 
ff., 561 

Dinna, a resident of Mathura, 242-3 
Diodorus, 449 

Diomedes, an Indo-Greek King, 200 
Dionysius, 9 (n.), 89 (n.) 

Dioscuri, *200 

Dipanvita, (Laksmlpuja in Bengal), 384 
Dlrghatamas, 540 
Dlrghatapasvl, the sage, 255 
Disa, 77 

Diviikara and other Vratas, 138 (n.) 
Divine Mothers (Mothers), 363-4, 482-3, 
491, 494, 503-5 

Dommanapala, Copper plate of, 11 
Dorypnorus, or Canon, 309, 330 
Dravida mana, 28 
Dravida Vedas, 26 
Drdhamitra, 111 
Dundubhi, 165-6 

Durga, (Ambika, Parvatfl, 5, 35 (n.). 
36, 87 (n.), 89, 96 (n.). Ill, 133 5. 
154, 166, 173, 184-7, 191, 197-8, 
257 *265, 301, 324 , 490-2 , 497 , 501, 
510* 545, 563 

DurgasaptatatJ, a name of Candi , 166 
Durgastotras, 491-2, 502 
Durga VairocanI, 491 
Durgl. 577 

Dussaha, the husband of Jycstha, 382 
Dvadasaditvas, 441, 550 
Dvapara, 28 successive ages of, 13, 
15 (n.) 

Dvarapalas. 476 
Dvimukha linga, 461 
Dyaus, a Vedic god, 55 
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E 


Eubani, 163 
Ekamukha lihga, 461 
Ekinam^a, 111, 133, 251, 257. 502 03, 
505 

Ekantika and otter early names 
(Bhagavata, PaGc&ratra, ' Satfcvata, 
etc.) of the Vaisgava cult, 386 
Ekapadamurti, 232, 519 
Ebarpavasayin an Avatara of Yisnu 

m 

Eka^rngatanu (same as Matsya Ava- 
tiira), 392 

Ekavfstya, an epithet of Budra, 448 

(nd 

Ekalihgaji, a name of Siva, 118 (n.) 
Elapatm, the Nagaraja, 100, 161, 316, 
348 

Eudymion, 276, 407 
Eucra tides, an Indo-Grcek Earns 9 
140, 148, 238 g f 

Euliemerus, 310 
Enphranor, 309 

Eufchydemue It, an Indo-Greek Kin* 

157 & 1 


G 


Gadadevl, 400, 403-5, 407-8, 538 
Gahapati Jataka, ilustrated at Bhar- 
hut, 250 
Gajasura, 486 

Gajasnrasaiiiharamurti, (of Siva"* 

486*7 h 1 

GaAlaksmT, 106, 110, 133 150 188 

194, 196-7, 265, 375 6 ' 

Gajeridramoksa, an aspect of Visnu 

AOG - - ’ 


Gaijapa Lingas, 458 

Gariapati (Vinayaka), 355, 575-6 

Ganapatideve, Motupalli Pillar In. 

script ion of, 103 (u.l 
Ganapatva, 6, 140, 231, 354, 357-8, 361 
(n-), 500 fn.) 

Ganapatva Lihgas, 458 
Ganas, 161, 163, 166 (n.), 205, 336 
355-7, 359 r 362, 475, 483, 535 575 
Gandhara, 8, 83-4, 100, 203 210 * 212 
236 8 , 241, 254, 256 , 262/ 282’ 

284 1 286, 288, 292 (n.i, 294 296 
339, 339, 348, 368, 381, 398, 40lV 
409, 422-3, 434, 517. 523. 529, 531 ’ 
Gandharvas, 77, 101 163, 265, 281-3 
298, 325 , 336, 345. 351 3, 521 
Gandharvanagaras, 351 
Geneva (GiFnapati), 5, 187, 230-1, 275 
289, 325 (n.), 335, 354-64, -444-5 
469-70. 474, 482, 500, 505 , 510, 542 
545, 561. 575-7 


GartesanI, Sakti of GaneSa, 35 
Ganesvaia, an epithet of Siva, 355 
Ganesvara, also a name of Vis^u, 355 
(n.) 


Gahga, 265, 353*4, 414, 419, 475, 486, 
526, 536 

Gangadhara, an aspect of Siva, 477, 
486 

Gahgita (Gangeya), a Takas figure at 
Bliarhu^ 100, 342 
Garga s 14 

Garga, a disciple of Lakull&a, 451, 481 
Garuda, 10*1, 117, 154, 163, 188, 190, 
196-7, 292, 305, 324 , 351, 353, 368, 
397, 402, 404-6, 426, 429, 434. 506, 
515, 529-05, 538-40, 546, 549 551*2, 

556-7, 572, 577 

Garnda, the Yaksa of the Jina 

sSantinatha f 562 

Garudadhvaja, 92, 103-4, 388 (n.), 531, 
534-9 

Garudapurana, 21 
Garnciasana Yisnu, 405 
Garutmin, 50-1.' 92, 163 , 429, 529-30, 

532, 541 

Gatin. 135, 497, 502, 504, 526, 576-7 
Gauri, six varieties of, 502 
Gaurl-Sarva, a name of Siva, 529 
Gautamiputra Yrsadhvaja, 142 
Gay&karnadeva, the Haihaya King, 570 
Ghatiyala pillar, 356 
Ghat n a gar Revanfa, 442-3 
Ghosundi Inscription, 10 
G insula, 576 
Gobhila Gfhijasutta, 521 
Gornedlia, a Jaina deitv, 563 
Goimikha, 562 

Gondnphares, the Indo-Parthian King, 
118-21, 237, 543 

Copula Bhaffa, 22, 25, 208-9, 218 , 220 
faj, 222 (n.l, 227 
G opal a Krsria, 422 
Gopfs, 422 

Gova, son of Siha, 378 
Govardhaim mountain, 422, 522 
Great miracle (of Aravaatl)’ 6, 375 
GrhadevT, an epithet of Jara, 380 
Grhyaeutras, 12, 57 (n.) r 68-9, 90, 
110 (n,), 346 

Grtsamada, a Ye die seer, 52 
Guipmaltom Hnga, 113, U8, 169, 176, 
182. 364, 455-6, 460-1 
Gudimallam Surya image, 440 
Gull a. a name of Karflikeya, 324 , 338, 
363, 365 

Guhyakapati, 087 
Guhyakas, 218, 337 , 362, 442 
Gnhyalingas, eight in number, 179 
Gu^as, six ideal ones, 387 
Gurvviya tanas, 244 


H 

Hagatnasa, the Mathura Satrap. Ill 
Halahala, a bntfalo demon, 166 (n.) 
Hal aha la (a form of AvalokiteSvara), 558 
Hamsa, a type of man t ,311 -2 
Hanisa, an Avatara of Visnu, 390 
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H&numana, the monkey god, 261, 421, 
527 

Hara, 96, 233, 233, 290, 407, 523, 546 
Haradatta, 66 (iu) 

Kara Parvatl, 283, 407, 467-8 
Harappa, 41, 159, 161-2, 165-7, 169, 
173-6, 226, 251, 270, 281, 289, 489 
Hari, 5, 197, 222 238, 314, 392, 394, 
415 6, 418, 540, 546 
Haribhaktivil&sii t 22, 208, 210 (m), 218, 
220 (n,), 222 (n.), 319 (n.h 568 
Haridri # one of the six aspects of 
Gaijapati, 357-8 

jHari-Hara, Haryardha, the composite 
god, 5, 124, 233, 465, 475, 544, 
546-7 

Hari-Hura-Pitamaha, a composite god, 
233 

Harinegamesi, 563 
Harivam&a, 421, 491, 002 
HarTtTstupa, 381 

Harltl, the Buddhist goddess of small¬ 
pox, 339 , 3804, 383, 443, 503, 529 
Ha r i -Ha r i -Hari va h uno dbh a va- Lokesva ra, 
540 

Harpocrates, Taxila bronze statuette 
of, 261 

Harsa (Sri—), author of Nagananda, 
531 

Hastas (or Mudras), different kinds of, 
247 

Hayagrlva (Sapta^atika), 559 
}Iaya$frsa Pa&carntra, 20 2, 26-7, 208-9, 
215, * 218-20, 222-3 T 226-7, 318-9, 
322, 403, 425, 568 
He li odor us, 393 
Helios, 139-40, 438 

HpTW oqq 

Hemadrf, *18, 22, 25, 137, 136 (n.)> 
294, 338-40, 347 , 359 (nj, 526, 527 
(n.) 

Hephtalite Kuna chief, nieolo seal of. 

124-5. 136, 287, 402, 544 
Hera, 309 
Heraclitus, 473 
Heraeutn (at Olympia), 330 
Heramba Ganapati, 358, 361 
Hercules (Heracles), 9, 77, 89, 120-2; 
237, 300 

Hermes, 9 (n,) f 237 , 330, 438 
Heruka, 559 
Hesycbiug, 129, 153 
Hiranvagarbha, 510-11, 577 
Hira$yaka£ipu r 5, 415 6 
HirungakeMn Grhyasutra, 70 (nb 
86 (m), 491 

Hiranyahesin Srairfasutra. 56 
Hiuen-Tsang (his Si-yu-ki) t 9, 83, 89, 
119, 135, 148, 1%, 381. 431; 494 
Hrslkesa, a sub-Vyuhn, 412, ;j 56 
Hu-Han-si, the YaksinT Narnia or 
Nan dint in the Chinese texts, 380-1 
Hunas 144 (n.), 542 
Huvishka. 8, 101, 106, 121-7, 130-2, 
135-6, 140. 144-6, 152-3, 155, 157, 


179, 190, 200. 224 (n.), 238, 265, 
283, 302 4, 349, 395, 438, 527, 543-4 


1 

Da, 490 

Indira, a name of LaksmI, 287 
Indo-Greek rulers, 9 
Indra, 9, 14, 43-6, 49, 55, 57-9, 60, 
62, 64, 65 (n.), 67, 69, 73, 74 (n.j, 
75 , 77 , 86, 96, 121 (m), 146 148-9, 
150 (dJ, 176 , 207, 233, 238, 277, 
203, 301-2, 324-5, 339 367-8, 371, 
385, 407, 161, 485, 504, 512, 520 4, 
526, 537, 516, 558, 562 
Indradhvaja, 103 (n.) f 206 
Indragnimitia, 570 
Indramantras, 567 

Indramitra, the Pa&c&k chief, 146, 238 
Indranllamani a Gaudivan Sculptor, 
98 (n.), 242-3 
Indrapum, 9, 148 

Indrapura, sun temple at, 431 (m) 
Imlrasaiaguha, 523 

Indus Valley, 41 63, 71, 79, 84, 109, 
158, 166-7, 169, 171, 173. 175-7, 
225, 251-2, 258, 280, 285 , 306, 480 
Iobares, (Yamuna j, 77 
Isa, Isvara, Paramesvara, 75 
Tsana, an aspect of Siva, (also a 
Dikpala), 69, 75, 86, 87 (».), 190, 
207 228, 447-8, 160-1, 478, 479 (n.), 
485, 520, 522, 529, 573-4 
lyapur Yupa Inscription, 103 {n,} 
Istalinga, 454 

[^vara, an upasaka of the eleventh Jina, 
562 

Isvaradeva, a name of Siva, 135 
Itarajana, an spoliation of the Yak§as, 
337 


J 

Jabaladur&ana upanisad t 79 
Jagadamba or Jagaumata, 493 
Jiigannaiha. 211 
Jahnabl, 34 

Jaina list of Dikpalas, 522 (n^ 

Jaita, son of Mandana, 23 
Jaladharas, 336 

Jalandbara, Jalandharavadbamurti, 486 
Jalasavin, an aspect of Yisnu, 275 
Jama^yagnya Hama (same as Para£u- 
rain a). 390 
Jambavan, 419 
Jambavatl, 386 
Jambbala, 105 (n.), 559-60 
Janardana, 222, 396, 411 
Jura, the RaksasI, 380-1, 383, 384 (n.) 
Jarasandha. 3SG 
Jaratkaru, the sage, 350 
Jatilas, 77 
Java Gane£a, 360 
Jay ant a, 69, 88, 87 (n.) 
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Jayagupta, the Pa Gcals chef, 146 
Jhukuiyatra, and other Vaienava 
festivals, 222 
Jihmagas, 386 

Jina(s), 11, 79, 230, 253, 295, 372, 
561-2, 567 
Jinapada, 202 
JTva, 410 

JTvifcagapta II, 431 (n,) 

JG&na, 19 

Juana Dakamamurti, 254 (m), 285 

tm), 465, 470-1 
Jupitar, 3H 

Jve^ha, her other names, 382-3, 384 

(n.) 

Jyesthilatlrtha, 88 
JjofcirtiAga (of Tiruvamitnalai), 463 
JvotisT, a class of deities in Jaina texts, 
661 


K 

Kabandhas, 325, 336, 368 
Kacchapa, 232-3 
Kuech apes vara, 232 
Kada, 138 
Kadaphes, 112 
Kfldru, 151, 346, 530 
Kailasa (mountain abode of SivaV 471, 
535, 553 

Koilasa temple (Ellora), 375, 484 
KairaU, 345 (n.) 

Kaitabha, a demon, 275, 407, 513, 538 
Kakkuka, 358 

Kala a name of Yama (also time), 
487-8, 525 
Kalaketu, 172, 502 
Kilamukhas, 451 

Kalanemighna, an Avatara of Visnu, 

392 

Kakfijara, 183 

Kalanjara Miattaraka, a name of 
Siva, 182-3 

K a lap: n akagram a, Nalanda Seal of, 187 
Kalnrutri, a secondary goddess, 496 
Kala rim orfci T 486-7, 559 
Kalasa, 202 

EaletWara, a name of Siva, 182 
Kali. 274, 372, 491 1 5Q4-5 
Kalidasa, 253 fn.) t 477, 535 

Kalikapuranq r 30, 442, 509 

KaliSjanvvaoa, I £3 (n.) 

Kali’s wife, a description of JvcstM, 
383 

Koliya, the Nlga. 102 346, 408, 422 
Kaliyadamans, 258, 346. 422 
Kalkm, an Avatara of Yifgn, 390-2 

393 (n,Y 425, 443 
Kallafa, 453 
KaimisagrTva, 345, 521 
Kalpasutn i, 99, 314, 315 (n.) 
Ealpavrksa, (so-called) found at Bes- 

najrar, 104, ia5 (n.), 194 
Kalvanasundaramurti. also known as 
Yaivahika, Sivavivaha, etc., 302 
367, 485, 519 


Kama, Eamadeva, 301, 486, 488, 526 
Kam&khya, Yonipltha at, 84 (a.) 
Kaniantakamurti (Kamadahanaiunrt;), 
486, 488 

Komatheivara, a name of Kurma- 
vatara, 392 

Kamika, a Saiva Agama, 20, 26, 327. 
458-9 


handuti, a Xaksa, 339 (n.) 
Kanbtigotamaka, a Naga chief 3-16 
Kanishka, 8, 38, 94, 112, 121-3, 125, 
140, 153, 179, 233, 243 (m) t 304, 
349 438, 527, 543-4 
Kankaiamiirtf, 465-6, 483 
Kshkalilila Saraswatl, 378, 455 
Kankaparvan, 345 (n.) 

KauyakimiarT, 491, 577 
Kapala, a type of Bhairnva, 466 
Kapalesvara, 244, 452 (n.) 

Kaptlikas, 451, 452 (a.) 

KaparddT, an epithet of Siva. 286 
Kapila, an Avatara of Visiju’ 391 
Kapile4vara, the name of a Sivalmga, 
244 


KapiSa, 9 , 236 

Karat!, one of the seven tongues of 
Agni, 491 

Karamdanaa £iva lings, 457 
KHrandgama, 26, 214, 324, 327, 460-1 
Karandavyuha, 556 

Karivarada, an aspect of Yisnn, 426-7 
Karkotaka. a Naga, 347 
Karttikcya, 10G, 117, 140-1, 143-6, 

154 (n*i, 200, 283, 301, 304 , 321 (m), 
324 , 3-38, 361-7, 407, 501, 504, 506. 
562, 576-7 


Ka£ia L Nirvana statue at, 242 
Kasikd, a commentary on P&nini’a 
Sutras, 40 
Kanpur Surya, 436 

K^yapa (KaSyapa), a sage, 17, 205 
(«-), 516, 530 

Kasyapa, a disciple of Buddha, 302 
KaJtjapTya, a £ilpaj£astra, 17, 325 
Katankata, 354 

Kufkakfl (Kaput) Upanisad ( 39. 74 
Ivatisatna. a dance mode, 465. 473 
Katra Buddha, 257, 232, 286 
KatyayanI, 10, 491, 577 
Kauber!. a Matpka, 504 
Kaumarl, a Mafrka, 504-6 
Kaundinya, 451 

Kaurusya, one of the four disciples of 
Bakulin, 451, 481 
Kau&LmbT, 225 
KausimbT, coins of, 110 
KausikT. a name of DnrgS, 491 
Ktuisjtakj Brdhmana, 447-8 
Kn ii 411 a A ( ' Upanixa d, 07 

Kautitya, 86-7 
Klyeripakkam plaque, 376 
Kaydrohana (Karvan), 450 
Kena Upanifad, 491 
Kc^ava. 338, 411. 423, 576-7 
Kckin. the horse demon, 102 
Ketu, 429, 441, 443-5 
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Kevalamurti (of Siva), 466 , 486*7 
Kevala Narasiipha, 417 
Kbadga (personified), 538 
Khagas, 336 

Khan Khaneh Surya image, 435 
Kha;ahuti, 164 (n.) 

Khajuraho Visnu, *261, 406 
Khandagiri, Jaina caves at, 2S1 
Khed Brahiija and other Brahma 
temples, 514-5 
Khemaklii, 35 

Khiehing Surya reliefs, 439-40 
Kimpuru§as, 336 

lvinnaras, 101, 163, 325, 336, 351-3 
Kinnara Jataka, 353 
Km nans, 35*2 

Ktratia t a Saiva Agama, 20 
Kish-mo-jin, Avaiokitesvara in tin 
form of an ogress in Japan, 381 
Kieisobora (Krsnapura), 77 
Koka goddesses (in Bharhut), 369 
Kriya, 19 
Kriyapada, *20 
Kriyasatnuccaya , 328 
Krodha, a type of Bbairava, 466 
Krodatman, an Avatara of Visnu, 391 
Krsna, 21, 37, 73, 76, 77 (n.), 89 (n/>, 
93 (n.), Ill, 1*29, 131, 133, 175, ‘22*2, 
234, 258, 265, 277 , 287-9. 301, 303, 
306, 338 , 346-7, 355 , 380, 386 , 390-2, 
408, 420-4, 426, 456 (n.). 502-3, 522, 
532, 541 

Krsna Janmastaml relief, 421 
Krsnananda Agama v&gl&a, *22, 32 
Krsna-Vasudeva, 93 (n.), 380 
Krsnayana reljefs, 421-2 
Krsna Yajurveda, 521 
Krttivasa, the author of Bengali Kama • 
yarn, 492 (n.) 

Ksetrapati ( Ksetrapala ), 69, 561 
Ksitil nga (of Siva Knnchi), 463 
Ksudhd , a secondary goddess, 496 
K?udrakoka, 369 

Kubera, 85-6, 98 (n.) f 100-1, 103, 105, 
175 (n.), 179 194-5, *200, 252, 286, 
324, 337-9 , 342, 344 , 36*2 , 369 , 372, 
381, 393 , 5*20, 522 , 528, 559-60, $15 
Kubera, the Yaksa of the Jina 
Mai limit ha. 562 

Kubjikamata . a Tantric text, 22 
Kubuddhi, a consort of Gane^a, 358 
Kukargram Naga relief, 349 (n.) 
Kulika, a Naga, 347 
Kumara, a name of Karttikeya, 141, 
113-6, 154, 200, *265, 321 (n.l, 362, 
364-5, 576-7 

Kumaragupta I, 106, 110 (n.)*, 140, 
143-4, 199, 363, 366, 431 (n.). 457, 
463, 503, 532 

Kumarasambhava , 253 (n.), *261, 471, 
535 

Kumdratantra , 365 

Kumara, the Yaksa of the Jina \asu- 
pujya, 562 

Kumarpur Surya relief, 435 
Kumbha, Maharana of Mewar, 23, *25 
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Kumbhandas, 163, 325 , 336 , 368, 521 
Kundalas, dffierent types of, 288 ff. 
KundalinI Sakti, 493-4 
Kundl, a name of Pingala, 435, 437, 
440 (n.), 525 
Kumka, 98, 242-3 

Kunindas, 118-9, 122, 134, 142, 157, 
197, 257 

Kurma. an Avatara of Vi§nu, 389-91, 
413 

Kurmasana, a Yogic dsana , 41 
Kuruksetra, 300, 344 
Kus ka, one of the disciples of Lakulka, 
451, 481 

Kusmanda (also KusmandinQ a name 
of Arnbika, 563 
Kusmandarajaputra, 354 
Kusmandas, 325 

Kwan-non, Koyasu, a saintly female 
form of Avaiokitesvara in Japan, 

381 

K\van-}in, Avaiokitesvara in female 
form in China, 381 


L 

Lak§ana t a name of Durga, 498 
Laksmana, 261, 291, 421 
LuksmT, 105, 110-2, 1*29, 133-5, 141, 
150, 155 6, 168 (n.), 191, 193-7, 239, 
257 , 287 , 358, 368-77, 384 , 387, 
404-5, 407, 415, 485 490 (n.), 532-3, 
545-6, 561. 

LaksmI-Ganek, 358, 361 
Lak§mT-Narasimha, 417 
Lakullsa, 6, 244, 271, 450-2, 465-6, 

480-1 

Lakutapanlsa, a name of Lakullsa, 481 
Lala Bhagat pillar, 105-6, 141, 363, 433 
Lalatatilaka, a dance mode, 465 
La lit a, a dance mode, 465 
Lalitcisahasrandma, 495 
Lampata, 35 
Lanka, 484 

Laukika, one of the two kinds of divi¬ 
nities, 337-8. 362, 5*22, 578 
Lauriya Nandangarh, gold plaque 
found at, 61 

Lay aba, the Yakslnl, 98, *242 
Leochares, the Hellenistic Sculptor, 
53i (n.) 

Lepsius, 329 
Lirigam, *205, 208, *227 
Liiigapurdiia , 38*2, 536 
Lingodbliavamurti, *231, 463, 513 (n.), 
514 

Lingayat, 394 (n.), 454 
Lokunatha, an Avatara of Visnu, 392 
Lokapala. 90, 324, 519-21, 558 
Loke£vaxa, the Bcdhisattva, 547-8, 
5568 

Lokesvara-Visnu, 41*2, 555 
Lysius, an Indo-Greek King, 150 (n.) 
Lysippus, the Hellenistic sculptor, 
* 241, 309, 331 
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M 

Macakruba, 344 
Madhavacarja t 451 

Madhu, a demon, -275, 407, 513, 538 
Madhusudaua, an Avatara of Visim, 

aoi 

Madhyamakoba, a Devata, 369 

Madhyamika, 395 

Madira, a goddess, 86, 87 fn,) 

Magas, 230, 431, 513, 567 
Maghavan , 13 {□.) 

Magi, the Iranian priest, 198, 431 
Maha, one of the six aspects of 
Ganapati, 357-8 

Mahdbharata r 13, 14 (n.) r 37 <nA, 79, 
83 (n.), &3, 103 (a.), 106, 135, 148, 
146, 163, 183, 234 , 276 , 314-5, 838, 
344-6, 351 t 355-6 , 372, 380, 390, 392, 
409, 421, 424 (nA, 430, 446, 450, 
456 (n*), 462, 477, 491*2, 495, 502, 52Q, 
524 1 527, 530, 534 

Mafabhufya, 40, 44, 65 (n.), 76 (m), 
86, 337, 351 (m), 388 (n.}> 423* 449 
Mahabhiniskramana, 402, 409 
Mnbadeva, 446-8," 456 (n.) 460 f 476, 

512, 573-4, 577 
Maliadurga, 577 

Mah&kala (Kala), name of Siva, 187 
Mahakab, 186, 496 
Makakapi Jataka, at Bharhut, 250 
Mahakoka, a Devata, 100, 369 
Mabaiaksinl i tile ‘ primary goddess \ 
3/3, 496 

MahamarT, a secondary goddess, 496 
Mahamaya, 493, 495-6, 509 
MahamSyun, 9, 83 jnj t 9S, 134, 143, 
146, 148, 450 

Mahanarayanlya (Mahanardyana) Upa~ 
nisad t 480 (n.), 577 
Mahanirzana Tantra, 70, 80 (a.) 
MahSpadma, a Hftga, 347 
Mabapadma and other Nidhis, IQ5 (n.) 
Muhapadmavana, 469 
M&haparmirvana, 4, 275-6 
Mahspann i rvanamurti, 275 
Mahaparifftdte, animal-faced ganas of 
Rudra-4-va, 356 

Miihapiirusa (latsanasl, 311 (n.), 314 
Maharajas, 77 , 85, 90, 521-2, 558 
Maliasadaiivamurti, 228, 465, 478 fnA. 
479 (m) 

Mahasarasvatl, 496 

Mahasarasvatt, ]ier various names such 
as BharatT, Yak, etc,, 496 
Mahasena, a name of EartHbeva, 8, 
103, 106, 143-6, 265, 362-3," 577 
Ma has vet a, one of the consorts of 
Surya, 436, 439 

Mah aval II, consort of Karttiteva, 367 
Mahavastu, 380 
Mahavidya, 496, 560 (n.) 

Mabavira, 10, 76 , 314, 372 
Mahaviivakarraa, an epithet of 
Brahma, 14 


M&hj&v rat ad haras, a designation of the 
Kapalikas, 452 ( n ,) 

Mahayana, 22 l (n/) t 262 
Mahendra, the guardian of the north¬ 
east, 521-2 


juanesamurti, 4t}o, 476, 479 (m) 
Maheivara, Mabesvara Leva, 83 , 170 
m t 446-7 

Mahesvara, another name of the 
PaaupaU sect, 116, 543 
MahedvarT, one of the Matrkas, 34 , 186, 
239, 251, 261, 281, 5 Q 5-6 
Afahlpabr, the l j ala king, 503 (n.) 
Malusasura, 493, 499 
Mubisamardim (Mahisasura- mardinD, 
35, 166, 172, 497, 500, 545 
Makoragfts, 336 

tfahrayaniya Samhitd ( 0 f the Krsna 
Yajurveda), 575-1 
Maitreya, 99, 272, 288, 467 
Makara, 265 , 354 , 374 
Makutagama, 453-9 
Mdiaiimadhava, 452 (n,) 

Malavya, a man type, 311-2, 328-9 
lUallmatha, the 19th Jina, 562 
Manabodha, 14 
Manns, 410 

Manas a ,98, 242, 346, 350, 563 
Nam$ol!dsa t a part of Abhilasitartha- 
dnfamanj, 18, 215, 226, 227 (nA 
Manasdra t 14-8, 206-7, 211 , 228, 282-3, 
2-86-7, 351-2 ^ 458 (n.) 
Mdmmgrhymtttra, 351 
Martdalikas, subordinate ru!ers, 287 
Mamlana, the son of Srlfcsetra, 23, 25, 
31 


Mandhata, an Avatara of Visnu, 391, 
427 

Mandor Krsnuyana reliefs, 431-2 
Mangala (Mars), 429, 443 
A/ anyalakavya (*) f 172 
Munibhadra, a Yaksa, 76-7, 97400, 
389 (a*), 340-1 
Maaigrlva, 175 (a.) 

Manikyavasahar, a South Indian Saha 
baint, 454 

Majymala Caitya, a Yaksa shrine, in 
Magadha, 97, 

Mamman, a Yaksa, 339 (n.) 

Manimafc, a Naga, 345 

Ma^maga ') 8 ^ ne a * i^j a gr^ a i 


1 in tn.j, &;>8-y 

Manjusn. his Arapacana form, 426 
Mafijuvara, 271 (n.) 

Mankuwar Buddha, 257 
Mannmtha, 301 

Manojaya, one of the seven tongues of 
Agm, 491 
ManonuianT, 286 
Mant ms> 44 , 47, 53, 55, 78 (n,) 
Mantre4varas, 479, 480 (nA 
Mann, 6, 14, 18, 87 
Maim Raivata, 15 (n.) 

Hanusalingas, 460-1 
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Manusatphitd {Manmmrti ), 86-8, 217, 
276, 5X1, 520, 541 

Manus, two sons of Surya, 437, 442 
Manu$y a prakjiide v&b , 94 
Mao, the Iranian Moon god, 438 (n.) 
Mam, 238 in.), 262, 280, 301, 353 
MarlcI, a Ya;rayaaa goddess, 259, 561 
MurlLima.il, an epithet of 6urya p 5G1 
Markandeya, the sage, 21. 324, 382, 
486*7, 573 

Markandcyapurana, 15 in.), 105, 195 1 
UlU, 373, 374 (m), 442, 490, 40i 3, 
496 8, 504 f 509, 513, 551 
Markatahrada (at Vai6aUi r 196 
Mars, 311 

Martanda (Marlanda), an aspect of 
the Sun god, 428, 550 
Mart and a Btiairava, 519 
Martaeda temple (Kashmir), 409 
Marutganas* (Ms ruts), 355, 370 
Matahgasrama, 88 
Mataryva, a Yedie god, 5-il 
Matreeta, 431 (n.i 

Matrgaijas, Matrkds, 230, 482, 497, 
503-6, 567 

Matsya, VismTs Avatars, 389-91, 4X3 
Mahyapurana, 14, 16, 22-3, 28, 30-1, 
33, 117, 138 (n.J, 179, 133 <n.) t 206. 
208, 210, 217, 2204, 223, 273 (n.) t 
280, 312, 315, 391. 416-7 , 421, 427, 
513 tn.), 536, 568 

MaUainayura, (-km, a Saiva dan, 
35 (n.) f 143 

Maues, 9, 110 (n.) f 112, 119 (m), 120-1, 
136, 148-9, 150 (n.), 151, 158, 190, 
237-8, 265, 267 , 345, 402 , 537, 543 
Maya, 14, 17, 241, 347 

Matjamaldf 19, 23 

May&moba, a name of Visnu’s Buddha 
Avatiira, 424-5 

Muyammgraha t 338, 347-8, 351-3 
Maya, tile mother of Buddha, 193 T 375 

In 3 

Maya, the Vedantine' concept of, 493 
May in, name of Siva, 446 
MayDrabliat(a, 430 
Mayuraksika, 494 In.) 

Megasthenes, 77, 89 (iu) 

Menander, the Indo-Greek King, 343, 
569 

Mercury, 311 

Meruvarmam King of Chamba, 498 
Methora, 77 

MidhusT, a name of Durga, 69, 66, 87 

W 

Miliira, the Iranian Sun god, 124-5, 
139-40, 343, 438, 544 
Miliirakula, the Huna king, 113 
MloaksI, consort of Siva, 367 
Miirake£l an Apsara, 353 
Mithra, a name of Mihira, 108 (n.) t 
438, 544 
Mithraism, 438 

Mitra, one of the Adityas, 69. 75, 176 
Mitra, one of the four disciples of 
XiakuESa, 371, 428, 451, 481 


MIecchas, 425 
Moggarapani, a Yaksa, 211 
Mohenjo-daro, 41, 159-62 164-7, 169, 

171 (m), 173-6, 226, 251-2, 253 (n.) f 
27U, 281, 289, 292 

Mohinj, an incarnation of Visnu, 391. 
546 


Moika, the Ummuja scion, 128 
Mokal, liana of Mewar, 23 
Mother goddess, 467, 172, 177, 446, 489, 
501 


Mrcchaka\ik(i t 363 

Mrdha, a name of Siva, 449 (m) 

Mrga, 207 

Muoalinda, the Naguraja, 346 
Madras or hastas, 247 U, 

Mugadi and other names of Jyesfha in 
the old Tamil Nighagtus, 363 
Mukhulihgas, 460-1 
Mukutas, various kinds of, 286 ff, 
Mukbva, 207 

Muladhara, the lowest * cakra 1 in the 
body, 493 

Munda, a Daily a, 505 
Mundaka Vpanisad , 491, 511 
Monisuvrata, the 20th Jin a, 562 
Mufravaia. 338 
Muradeva, 64^5, 71 

Murttisthanas, 7 different kinds of, 212 
Munigan, Tamil name of Karttikeya, 
364, 470 

Muyalaka, the Apamarapurusa, 258, 274, 
279, 472 


N 

Nadanta, Siva's dance, 465, 472 
Nagadeva, 338, 349 

Nagananda, a drama by Sri Haifa, 531 
Nagapaficaml. 3-10 
Nagaraja, 345, 348 

Nagas, 4 , 6, 77, 85, 94 (n,i, 99-101, 
103, 147-8, 151, 161, 176, 205. 252, 
257, 325, 336, 338, 344-51, 354, 356, 
375, 395 (n.), 403, 420, 422, 475, 521, 
529-31, 556 

Nagasiri, son of Vssethi, 464 (m) 
Naga symbol, 100 
Xagatlrtha, 344 

Naginis, 344, 346-50, 378 . 395 {n,)» 531 

Nagn ajicci t ralaksa na m , 17 

Nagnajit, I4 ( 16-7* 28-9, 221 (n.l, 326-7 

Nagnaksapanakas, 425 

Nugna&ivarl, a name of Durga, 492 

Nagnavratam, 17 

Nahapana, 515 

Naigameya (Na^gamesa), 146, 363, 367, 
562 

Naka, pupil of Kunika, 98, 242-3 
Nala, 14 

Nalakubera. 175 (n*), 372 
Nalanda Seals, 177, 188 fL, 225-6 
Nambndiri chanters of hvnms in Kerala, 
249 

Namud. a Daitya, 439 
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Nana (Nanaia), 136, 135-6, 544 
Nanda, a tiaioe of Yis^u, 191 
Njmda, the foster father of Kre^a, 
421-2, 502 

Nunda, the name of a Naga King, 375 
Nanda na, a Yaksa, 539 (n.) 

Nan das, Nava (nine) kings of Magadha, 
321 (m) 

Nuudesvarl, a name of Durga, 191 
Nan dikes vara, the traditional author of 
the Abiiinayadarpana, 278 
Nandin, Siva's Bull mount, also a 
name of Siva, 153, 159 (u,), 180, 
162, m Y 261, 280, 468 9, 472, 4744, 
514, 534-6, 545-6, 553-4, 562, 577 
Nandlsvara, 88, 534 
Nandivaktra, 573-4 

Nandi vardhana, the Saisunaga King, 97 
Kara, 79, 254-5, 262. 276, 285 (n.), 291, 
391-2, 426 , 470 

Narada, 175 (» ) t 363, 391, 392 (n.) 
Narad® Pafiearatra (Bhatadvaja Satp- 
hita Partidsta, 88, 318-9, 322 (n.), 
394-5 

Naras, 276 

Nara&imha (Nrsirpha}, 5, 192, 197, 202, 
231; 275, 324 1 390-2, 409, 412, 415-7, 
486, 488, 545, 577 

Narasmihadeva, a Kalaeuri king, 35, 
570' 

Narasiiiihi, a Mafcrka, 504 , 508 
Nar&vanav&tika, 90-1 
Narayana Visnu, 11, 51 79, 189, 222, 
235, 254, 275-6, 285 (n.), 286, 291, 
305, 386, 389, 391-3, 400, 406-7, 411, 
426, 470, 511, 519, 533, 548, 558, 
576-7 

Narendravinata, 265, 270 in.) 
Natanasahhl (or Sabha), 472 
Kata raj a (Siva), 258, 275, 279, 281 r 
302, 465, 470, 472-3, 475 
Nalyasastras, 248, 277-8, 280 472 (n.1, 
474 

Navadurg&a, 490 (n*), 500 
Navagraliacakra, 445 
Navagrahas, 324, 429, 141, 443 4, 516. 
561 

Navanlta, an aspect of Ganapati, 357 
Navapalrika T 490 

NSyanars (Nayanmars), Sivabhaktas of 
South India, 26, 80 s 302, 314, 319 
(n,), 454 

Nominal ha, the twenty-second Jina T 
563 

Niddfia, 76, 98 

Nidhipati, a name of Kubera, 337, 575 
Ndra (Yoganidra), a secondary god¬ 
dess, 496 
Nike, 9, 149, 309 

Niksubha, one of the consorts of Surva, 
436-7, 439 

Niiakantha, a form of Avalokite^vara, 
558 

Niiakantha, a name of Siva, 315 
Nirgranihae, 77 
Nirrfci, 76, 485, 520, 526, 529 


Niruktat<mlra f 271 
Niska, u neck ornament, 289 
Nisumbha, a Daitya, 504 
Nivamatpur Surya relief, 435 
Nrtjia Ganapati, 258, 358, 361, 367 
Nrtvamurt *s (of Bralmianical gods), 
277 

Nrtyamurtis of Siva, 367, 464, 472, 
474 

Nrvaraha, 414-5 

Nyagrodhaparimandala, a type of 
female figure, 373-4 
Nyagrodhasayin, an Avatara of Yis^u, 
392 


O 

Old Attic and other schools of Greek 
Sculptors, 240, 308 
Olympia, 330 


P 

Padigam* 454 
Padma, a N&ga, 347 
Padnm, a Yaksa, 33!) (n.) 

Padrna (PailmiivatT, a name of Manasa, 

583 

Fndmanarttesvara, a form of Avalokite- 
svara, 558 

Padnmnabha, a name or incarnation 
of Visn^ 118 (m) t 142, 391, 407 
Padmamdhl, 105, 529 
Padmapani, an epithet of Avakikiie- 
6vara, 547 , 558 

Padmapurana, 20, 23, 411-2, 403, 557 
Padmapurusa, 403, 557 
Padimtantra , a Paficaratra test, 19 
PadmSvatl, the Apsara, 353 
Padrimvatu the Sasanadevaiii of Parsva- 
natlia, 563 

Padmayoni, a name of Brahma, 407 
PadimnTvidya, 105, 195 , 374 (n.) 

Pahlavas, 542-3 

Paippalada, (vers on of Afftarparedo), 
337 

Pallas Athene, 9, 371 
Paiteabrahmas llfianadavahb forms of 
Siva. 235. 479 (n.) 

Paficajana, 300 
Paficaka, a Yaksa. 339 (n,) 

Paficaksara mantra, 453 
Paflea mu kha li fig a p 4 61 
Paficaratra (Dhagavata), 19, 76, 80, 
94, 104 , 230 (n.), 231, 236 306, 
388-EG, 393-6, 587, 571 
Paficaratra B&iphit&s, 20. 25-7, 132, 
239, 391-2, 397 , 409 412-3, 450, 

452, 568 

PMcaratrins, 131, 387, 393-4, 407 
pQfo'drthQvidya, a work of iLakuli£a, 
451 

Paficavims (of (he Yrs^is’i, 03, 95, 386, 
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Paikopasana. Paficayataua (Pafic-iy- 
atapa piija* Paficadevata puja), 6, 
UO* 153, 230, 515, 541-2, 544 
Baucika, 339, 331, 529 
Pandavas, 93 |n*)t 3S0» 462 
Pimni, 37, 39-40, 74. 75, 85 , 337-8, 
‘351, 448-9 

Pantaleon, the In do-Greek King, 111 
Panunadityabhaktas, 431 
Paramas an gala s t 10, 243 
Pararaeavars, a name of Siva, 509 
Faramita rules, 230 (n.) 

Parantaka Chola I, 523 
Par&sara* 311 (n.), 315 
Paraskara GrhyaJ^tra f 69, 70 (n.) 
ParaSurama, an Avatara of Visnu, 389, 
392, 419-20 

Para Yaaadeva, 132, 386, 396* 403, 419 
ParencLi* Avestan form of Pur and hi, 
370 

Parijatahara, an Avatara of Visnu, 392 
Pari^adas of Siva, 362 
Paris a das of Skanda, 356-7 
Parivrajakas, 77 
Parivaa (Pafiearn&sf, 483 {n.) 

Parkham Yak^a, 37, 97, 242 (n.) p 291, 
298, 340 

Parnasavari* the Vajrayana goddess, 
275, 492 

Parivadas, companions of Vasudeva- 
Vi^u, 889, 420 

Par&vadevata, 235, 294 , 364 , 366, 407, 
426, 514-5 

Par^vauatha, 254, 563 
Parvati, 96, 134 {n.J, 154. 172, 224, 
255 in.), 257, 283, 294 , 3024, 355, 
364, 367, 107. 467-9, 474-5, 483, 485, 
4B8, 501-2, 509, 545-6, 553 
Pasu, Pasa and Pati, three categories 
in Saiva systems, 452-3 
Pa^upasavimoksana, a Pa^upata rite, 
151 

Fasupaiiis, 128, 230-1, 244. 272, 450-2, 
454, 465, 480 <n.), 513, 536, 567 
Ps4upata Sutras, 230 (m). 451 
Pasupata vrata r 451 
Pasupati, 159, 167, 176* 253, 285, 289, 
292, 440, 448, 451 

Fatal a Dayana, an Avatara of Visnu, 392 
Pataftjali* 40, 76, 85, 337-8, 341* 351, 
362, 895* 423, 449-50, 522, 578 
Patna statues. 37, 97, 99, 310 
Pausamus, 242 

Pergamene School of Greek Sculptors, 
309 

Phalguni (Purva and Uttara), 137 
Phalgunimitrs, the Pancala Chief, 137 
Phidias, 241 

Philoxenus, the Indo-Greek King, 140, 
438 

Pi-lo-sholo, 148 
Pinaki, a name of Siva, 187 
Pindika, ten different kinds of, 219 
Pingala an attendant of Surpa, 435-6, 
439-^0, 525 
Piprahwa vase, 61 


Piiaeas, 336, 338 
PitSmaha, a name of Brahma* 512 
Pilaras, the guardians of the South¬ 
western quarter* .521 
Pit has (PTtliasthanas), 83 
Fitrganas {manes)* 336 
PivusaWana, an Avatara of Vi§nn, 
'892 

Plato, the Bactrian Greek King. 140 
Pliny, 309 

Polyclitus, a Greek Sculplcr, 210 li 
309, 330-1 
Polynesian, 248 
Porus, fe9 

Poseidon, 119, 121, 269 
Poseidon Hippias, 9 (a,) 

Prabandhas, 26 

Prabhakara, a name of Sun god, 576-7 
Prabhakaravardhana, the Pusyabhiiti 
ruler of Thaneawar* 431 
Pradyumna, 94, 103-4, 131, 301, 386-7, 
388 (n.), 408-9, 526, 572 
Prahlada, 415-8 

Prailpati 13 (n.), 46, 81. 75* 276-7 * 
305, 316, 371, 387, 369, 413, 510-3, 
550, 562 
Praj 6a * 67 
Praktli* 493. 572-3 
Fra Lava Varaha, 415 
Pramathas, 161, 163, 336 , 357 
Pramoda, 409 

Praaenajit pillar (Bharhut railing), 348 
PraiarJana, 74 (m) 

Pratilomas, 453 

Pro Umo lokffl n a m , 315 (a.), 325, ^ 328 
Pratimaiat^ttam by Kagnajit, 16 7, 29, 
326-7 

Prathn<imuntslukmmm i 311, 317, 333, 
571 

Pratiinasfila, 210 

Pratyabhijfia School {of Saivism), 453 

PratyaMha, a standing pose, 266-7 

Pratytssa, 265, 432, 438* 439, 441 

Praxiteles, 330 

Prdaku, a Kaga, 345. 521 

Proto Saras vatl, (at^ Bharhut), 377-8 

Prsna, a Nags, 345 (n.) 

PrthivT, 49, 61* 96, 414-5* 490, 560 
Frtbu, an Avatara of Visnu, 391, 427 
Ptolemy, his reference lo Maga Brah¬ 
mans* 441 (n.) 

Pujabhaga, the topmost section of a 
^iva Lings* 458 * 460-1 
Puja, its constituent acts, 78 
Pujasilaprakara, 10 
Pulindas, 492 
Pulumayl, 192 

Funaradheya, a Vedic rite, 60 
Pundarikaksa, a name of Visnu, 222 

Pundarlkatlrtba, 88 

Ptipdravardhana* 225 
Punya tanas. 337, 445 
Puranas, 13, 20-3, 25 , 27 , 5/* 138, 
163,’213, 233 355* 372* 397, 411, 4X8, 
421, 429-31, 447* 450, 455, 465, 480, 
492-3, 510 , 513* 568 
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Puranic lore, five topics of 24 
Purandhi, a Yedic goddess, 370, 490 
Purika-grSma-janapada, 187 
Ihlrnabhadra, a Yaksa, 76-7, 98 
Purnavarma, 569-70 
Furnea hoard (of Punch-marked coins), 
257, 265, 267 

Purusa, 316, 391, 49.3, 509, 572 
Purusadalta, lJi 
Purusu-Maliadeva, 576 
Puraaa Narayana, 511 
Pnrusasukta, (R.F, X. 90), 310 
Fiirmkfiranagama, 31, 305, 377, 383, 
527-8 

Pusan, «J7, 371, 428, 441 
PuskalitvatT, 111, 119, 257 
Pusti, 30, 368-9, 377, 3S8, 403-4, 419, 
554 

Pusyamitrae, 144 (n.) 

Q 

Quintus Curtius, 89 


R 


Eadha, 422 
Radhika t 289 

Itaghunandana, the Smarta writer of 
Bengal, 442 ( n .) 

Raykuvaniia, 103 (n.), 413 (n.), 477 
liahu, 298 (n.), 419, 429, 433, 441, 443-5 
Rajagrha, 211, 338, 381 
Rajanya Janapada, Coins of. 111 
Ra atanabhi, son of Ktihcra, 337 
Iiajghat Seals, 177, 188, 193, 198, 200 
iiajfiT, one of the consorts of Surva 
436-7, 439 J i 

Raj uvula, the &aka Satrap, 06, nQ-i 
Rsjyavardhana, 431 
Raka t the goddess of full moon, 371 
Rsksasas, 62-4, 71, 205, 207, 325, 336, 
526 

Rama (Ralamma), 333 
Rama Dasarathi (Raghava Rama, 
Rama Dhaniirdhara), 37, 232 261 
291, 31920 324, 336, 390-2, -113 [nX 
419 21, 492 (n.) 

Ranmka, a Yaksa, 339 (n.) 
Hamapurvatapanlya Upanisad, 79 
namaijana, 37 (n.), 125, 351, 368, 421 
492, 520, 527, 535 (n,) 

R&m5ysna scenes (in relief), 421 (n.) T 
Rambha, a variety of G*urT, 502 
Rame4vara cave temple (Ellora), 255 
Ram Raz, 17 

Rafiganatha (Rangasvarm), a name of 
Vkmi, 235 . 275, 406 
Ranod (Gwalior State) Inscription* 35 
(n.) 


Rao, T\ A, G., 81, 82-4, 107, 213 228, 
232-3, 239-41, 246, 252-6, 258-61, 
270-4, 280, 286 (n.), 287, 315 317 t 
320 (a.), 321 (n.), 322 (nA, 325-6, 
328 (n.), 332 (n.), 338, 339 (nA* 318 


! (n.), 355, 357-8, 361, 365 , 367 , 373, 

383, 381 <n.}, 397-9. 401, 411 (n,) f 
415 7, 419, 440-9, 455, 457, 460 {nX 
' 463, 466, 470-3, 476, 478, 483-4, 
497-8, 516, 518, 522, 524-6, 528, 531, 
536, 552, 553 (nA, 551 
Raphael, 308 

Rasacitra (same as Alpena), 223 
Rati, wife of Kama 488, 526 
Ratii, 490 
liatrisukta. 493 
Ruudra Fasupata, 465, 482 
Rauun, a Matrka, 504 
Havana, 492 (n.) 
lUvananngrahamurUi 484 
Rddhi, prosperity personified, 839, 529 
Revanta, son of Surva, 424, 437, 442 
/fflrede, 11, 39, 42-6/48, 52-3, 55-6, 58* 
62, 64-5, 67, 71-3, 98 (m). 163, 217* 
234-5, 276, 289, 310, 370-2, 377, 385* 
429-30, 490-1, 493, 510, 513 (m). 530- 
540, 57*2, 575 

Rhaueus, Cretan city, 9 (nA 
Ridhali, 35 

Rohitaka, the country of the Yaudhevas, 
143, 146 

Bsabha, an Avatara of Y^nu, 391 
Rsabha, (Rfabhanaiba), the first Jino, 

235, 562 

Rsyasrnga, 260, 261 (n.), 205 
Rucaka, a type of man* 311, 312 (nA 
Rudra, 44-5, 51-2, 75-6, 86 (m), 115, 
126-8, 231, 233 4. 286. 289. 305, 
320 (n.) T 355-6, 363, 368, 395, 139* 
447-9* 487, 496, 53-5, 575-7 
Rudra, an aspect of Surya* 428 
Rudra, his different names in the 
Svetafaatara Upatmad, 75 
Rudrabhaga (same as Pujiibhaga), 
458-61 


RudradSaa, an Audimilmra chief, 118 
Rudrsgupta, the PaficSk chief, 114-5 
Rndrakanda, the name of a section of 
a pillar, 458 (nA 

Rudraksetra, (near A vanti), 166 (nA 
Hn dram antra, 382 
Riidraraks-ta, 180 

Rudra sen a 1, the Vakataka King, 143 
(n.) 


Rtidra-Sim, 51, 64, 76, 115, 127-8, 231* 
286, 363, 448, 451-2, 476, 495 (n.) 
Rtidratfdmala, 22 
Rukkhacetiyas, 4 
RnkminT, 386 t 422 

Hupumandana^ 23* 31, 32 (nX 358, 361, 
377. 388 (n,), 401, 410-2, 417, 426, 
460-1, 516, 527-8, 558, 574 
Ruru, a type of Bhairava, 466 


Sabdakalpadruma, 228, 271, 373 (n.) 
Sailakhyas. five in number, 473-9 
Badaeva, 552 (n/), 574 
Sada&vamnrti (0 f Siva), 465 
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BfcdSiivaUttvas (Siva-Sfidskbyaa), 478, 
479 (m) 

Sadlumamala, 24-5 , 558 
Sadhyas, 336, 338, 367 
Sadvtrrisa Brahmana, 68 
Sadyoj&ta* an aspect of Siva, 228, 478, 
479 (n.)* 480 (m) 

Sadyojata and other four aspects of 
Siva, 460, 573 
SabasnaliAgas* 459-60 
Sahasrara* 494 

Saifiimaga royal stataes(?)* 37, 97 
Sirta, sou of Mapdana, 23 
Saiva Agaams, 25-6, 239, 452, 457, 
464-6, 479 (ml, 480 
S-iiva(s)* 5 (n,), 6 t 19-20, 83, 140, 152, 

180, 182-3, 185, 188-9, 233, 236 , 243, 
265, 339, 394 5, 452-5, 464-6, 477-9, 

181, 484-5, 488, 500 (n.) 5 513, 519, 
544-6, 555 1 559 

Saiva$ama%an€ri t 274 
Saivasiddhantins, 479 fu.) 

Saka(s), 94, 265, 542-3 
Sakalddhikdra t 17 

Sakambharl* one of l lie names of 
Dingo, 490 

Sakapuni, an earlv Yedic commentator* 
385 

Sakra, 101, 287, 433 in,), 441, 533, 558 
Sakta (Saktism, Sakii worship), 6, 83, 
133 140, 166, 171-2, 187, 197, 265, 
373, 465 , 469, 481, 491-5 , 500, 560 
(a.) 

Sakta Tanlras* 25, 27, 23S 
Sakti* 230, 274 , 355, 370, 377, 393 t 395* 
477, 489 tL, 552, 567 
Saktis (five* of Siva), 236, 470 (n.) 
Sakii-Ganapati* 358, 361 
SaktipT|his, 494-5, 508 
Saktyatman, an Avatar# of Visnu, 391 
Sakunaa, 207 
Sakvamuni (Gotama'fc, 76 
Sakyas, 230, 274 
Sala* 354 

Salagrama(s), 82-3, 68, 91, 394, 458 
Salene, Greek moon goddess. 438 (a ) 
tfanHiftflapfcahtffftto (-dnia)* 253 
Samarangana Suiradhara, 19, 209 
$dmareda, 66, 68 s 572 
Sdrratfrtdhdna Brfihmana t 521 (n.) 
Samba* 94, 104, 206, 301, 386* 430-1, 
431 (n,) 

Samboditya, 431 
Sdmbapurdna, 430 

Sanibhu (Samkara), a name of Siva* 
230, 448, 513 
Sambhudeva, 453 

Samb&ra fa type of BUairava'l, 466 
Bamlia?amurlis fof Siva). 231 
Samiddhe4vara Siva* 34 
Samjna, one of the consorts of Surya, 
429* 442* 548 

Sarrikaracarya, 39, 74, 253 (m)* 356 
(m), 357* 495 

Samkaradatta, seal found at Hi it a, 100 
Samkaradigrijaija Kdvya, 354 fn*) 


Samkarsana, 10* 91, 94* 103-4, 131, 
390, 302, 306 , 347 , 386-7 , 3BS (u*), 
393* 408-9, 412 , 423, 424 (n.)* 572 
Bai i ika rsa na - V a s udeva * 91 
Samudragupla* 10, 110 (n.), 116* m 
265* 303 

Sam yak-Sam b uddhabh d§ita-pratimdlokf- 
anam, 332 

Samyukia basfcas, 278 
Samijukta Nikdya, 343, 433 (m) 

Saui (Saturn), 311, 429, 441* 443-4 
SfLtrapitaka), 380 
Sanaka, 418 

Sanaikuniam* 363, 392 (u.)* 419 
Sanalkumdra Vastuxastra, 18 
SandiuT, 35 

Sam (Saturn) ( 311, 429* 441, 443-4 
Safijaya i 300 

Sunkha, a Yaksa, 339 (a*) 

Sanbha (and Padma) nidhi, 105* 179-80, 
341-2, 344, 369, 528 
Sank hap a la, a Naga, 347 
Sankhapurn^ft* 403, 538 
Bankhya and other four systems, 450 
Sdnkhydyana Brdhm<tna t 447 
Sdnkhydyana GrUyosMra, 491 
Bankhya and Yoga system# of philo¬ 
sophy, 453* 493 

Sa^mukha, the Upas aka of the thir¬ 
teenth Jina* 562 

Sanmukha (Karttikeya), 3G4-5. 577 
Santana* one of the six aspects of 
Gaimpati, 357 

Santmatman* a name of Buddha 
A vat am of Visnu, 289* 392 
Santinalha, the sixteenth Jina, 562 
Saptamatrka* 185-6, 231* 274* 364, 482* 
491* 505, 563 
Saptaratnas, 108 (n.i 
SaptOTsis, 14 (m), 324 
Satnhha* Sarabhesamurti (of Siva), 5, 
231, 275, 486,'488 

SaradatUaka Tantra , 22* 361 (n*), 550-1 
Barana* 93 
Saranath Buddha, 6 
Baranalh, sculptural and architectural 
pieces from, 33 

Barneyu, Tvaster's daughter, 430 
Baras vat#, 13 (n.) 

Sarasvatl* 30, 265, 287* 303-4* 324, 
35S, 368-9* 371, 376 (n*), 377^80* 
398* 490, 515-6, 518* 532* 559* 561 
Sdrascatiya Sit paid sir a f 18 
Snrngudeva, 442 
Barpabah, 346 
Sarpas, 336 

Sarva* a name of Rudra-Slva, 448, 449 
Cm), 529* 575 

S&rvabhauma and other types of rulers* 
287 (d0 

Sarva da riana sa mg rah a, 451 
S-arva&ama and other types of Manusa- 
Hhgas* 459 
Sarvastivada, 380 
Barvatata, 91-3 
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Sarvavarman, the Maukhari king, 45 2 
(n.) 

Sasa, a type of man, 311, 312 (n.) 
Sasanadevatas, 284, 561*3 
Sa'-ranastariibhas, 103 (n.) 

Sasanka, 152, 271, 569 
Sa&aiikasckliara, a name of Siva, 180, 
466 

Sas^hl, also called Skandamata, 384 
(n.i 

SaSvatl, 64 

Satakratu, a name of Indra, 277 
Satapatha Brahmana , 55, 61, 139, 154 
(n.), 316, 371, *386. 389, 417 , 4*28, 
448, 511, 513 (n.) 

Satarudriya, 234, 447-8, 487, 576 
Satcakrabheda, 494 
Satl, 83, 495 (n.) 

Sattvata vidbi, 409 
Saftrafa Saynhita, 391 
Sattvatas, 77 (n.) 

Satya and other Yugas, 229 
Satyabhama. one of the wives of 
Krsna, 422 
Saubhuti, 155 

Saundarya'ahan t a Tantric text, 469, 
495 

Saura, 6, 140, 230 (n.), 238, 430, 500 
(n.i, 544 , 551 
Sauraaharma, 138 (n.) 

Sauratastra, 568 
Savaras. 492 

Sav tr, 13 (n.>, 138, 371, 428-9 
Savitri, 287 , 514-6, 518 
Say ana, 53, 57, 59, 63-4, 575 
Sayana (types of images), 264 
SenahastI, 101 

Senas (of Bengal), worshippers of 
SadaSiva, 7, 11, 243, 478 
Sesanaga. 103, 324 , 346 , 349, 392 (n.i 
Sesa^avonaraurti (of Yisnu), 235, 275, 
406, 426. 538 
ShermadevI temple, 261 
Sibae (Siboi), 449 

Sicyonian School (of Greek art), 331 
Siddhantadastra , 453 
Siddhartha, a Yaksa, 339 (n.) 

Siddhas. 101, 218, *325, 336, 367 
Silappadigaram , a Tamil text, 522 
Silathambha, 103 (n.) 

Silparatna , 19, 23, 31, 216, 221 (n.), 
223, 226 , 227 (n.V, 324. 325 (n.), 
328, 347, 348 (n.), 361 (n.), 417, 443, 
516, 527-8, 532-3, 571 
Silpas>astra(si, 82, 310, 332 
Simhanada Loke6vara, 24, 284, 558 
Sinivali, a Vedic goddess, 371 
Sirima devata, 100, 258, 265 , 369 
Si4ire£vara temple, 481 
Ssnadevas, 41, 62-3, 71 
Sit a, 37, 261, 421 

Sltala, the goddess of smallpox, 25, 

m 

Sltalanath, the tenth Jina. 517, 562 
Siva, 5 , 8. 10, 14 , 24 , 38 , 51, 64 , 75-6, 
79, 84 . 86-9, 96 (n.), 99, 101-3, 109, 


112-31, 134 (n.), 135-6, 141, 149, 
152-61, 164-7, 176, 179-91, 198, 200, 
224 , 228, 230-2, 234-8, 243-4 , 248, 
250-5, 257-8, 260, 265 6, 271, 274-5, 
277 , 279-81, 284-7 , 289-90 , 292 , 295, 
300-5, 324 338, 341, 344 , 352, 355-6, 
359, 362-4, 367, 370, 382, 3S6, 393-4, 
402, 405, 409, 414, 429, 441 (n.), 
444, 446 ff., 493. 495, 497, 500, 502, 
504, 508-10, 5125, 519, 522, 525, 
528-9 , 534-6 , 542-53, 555 , 558-9, 562. 
567. 573-4, 576 
Sivabhadra, 495 
Sivabhagavatas, 76, 449-50 
Sivabhaktas, 27, 486 
Sivadasa, the Audumbara ch ef, 118 
Sivadatta, 110-1 

SivadutI (also called Dutlh, 33-4 , 504, 
507 

Sivaganas, 189, 469, 472, 535, 546 
Sivalihgas, 5, 36 (n.), 84, 152-3, 169, 
179, 181 3, 187-8, 202, 232, 235, 
244, 279, 285, 394, 454 7, 459, 461, 
502, 508-9, 519. 536, 545, 565 (n.) 
Sivalrigas (on coins), 113-4 
3iva-Loke£vara, 547, 554 
Siva Mahapuratio , 536 
Sivamegha, Maharaja Gautamlputra 
184, 197 
Sivamitra, 242-3 
Sivo-Parvatl gold plaque, 224 
Siva-PaSupati, its prototype, 41, 270 
Sivapura (Saivapura), 449-50 
Sivaraksita, copper seal of, 119-20, 125, 
158, 190, 238. 267 . 287 , 402 
Sivasamayaneri , 274 
Siva-Srlkaptha, 450 
Si-yuki , 89 

Skanda, 85, 103, 106-7, 117, 140, 144-6, 
199 , 200, 265 , 301. 304 , 321 (n.i, 338, 
356, 362-5 , 464 , 562, 576-7 
Skandagupta, 413 (n.), 431 (n.i 
Skaiidupururia, 23, 133, 138 (n.i, 166 
(n.), 182 

Sinarta(s), 6, 153, 541-2, 545 
Smrtis, 6, 22, 90, 430, 541 
Sodasa, the Saka Satrap 93 95-6, 110-1 
Soma. 43, 73, 371, 429, 520-1 
Somananda, 453 
Somapura, 225 

Soma-Skandamfirti (of Siva), 464, 470 
Somesvara Bhulokamalla, the Calukya 
king, 18, 215 
Somesvara temple, 481 
Sophytes, 155, 156 (n.) 

Sourasenoi, an Indian tribe, 77 
Spanda School, 453 
Spandadastra , 453 

Sphullnginl, one of the seven tongues 
of Agui, 491 
Srausa, 435 

SravastT, ‘225, 242, 256, 375, 481 
Sreyaip6anatha, the leventh Jina, 562 
SrT, a variety of GaurT, 502 
Sri Caitanya, 25 

SrTdhara, a Snb-Vyuha of Visnn, 411 
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Sri Kurnurn. the author of Silparatfia , 
11), 21fi, 223, 325 (n.) 

Srl Laksmi (SriilevI), 80, -17 , 09, 105, 
111.'129, 183-4, 156, 193. 196-7 , 304, 
3-24, 358, 368-74 , 376-7, 387 , 398, 
403 4 , 406, 419, 433. 496, 545, 554, 
561 

Sri-Pa fleam!, 370 

SrTpati an Avatara of \isnu, 39- 
SrT-sukta, 47, 134, 37*2 
Sritattranidhi . 34 . 365 , 532*3 
Srlvaisnavas, 303 
Srlvatsa. 20l, 200 (n.V W5 
Srlvatsa-Sr! icons, 376 
Srutadevfttas, 377, 561 
Stanakunda. 495 

Sthalavrksas, 109, 113, 148, 1/4 
Stimuli. a name of Siva. 462 
Sthanaka type of images, 264 
Sthanas, nine in number, 26< It- 
Sthapati, 14-5 
Stolmeus, 89, 129 

Stone rings and discs l<0 ’ 3, 'J\' 

Subhadra, sister of krsna, 133, -11 
Subbtdri, the Apsara, 353 
Subrahmanva a name of ^arUhkeya, 
255, 291, 362 . 363 (n.), 364-5, 367. 

SiU'Tloma, the Yaksa, 100, *442 , 349 
Sudarfatia (Stulasana), tne Naksini, 
100, 260, 369 
SudaTsana eakra. 137. 152 
Sudarsana (personified!, 53H-J 
Stiddhasaivas, 452 . 465 , 4/8-9 
Sudhiimravarna, one of the 8even 
tongues of Agni, 491 
Siidraka. 363 
Sudras, 453 

Sukhasanamurti (of Siva), 464 

Aukla Yajurveda, 514 

Sukra, Daityaguru, 391, 418, 

443-4, 517 

Sukra (Venus), a graha, 

HukranUisara. 22. 37 , 78 foj), 83 (n-). 

209, 240, 307 , 312 (n.), 317 
Sulohita, one of the seven tongues or 
Agni, 491 

Sulvasutras , 56, 316 
Sumana, a Yaksa, 339 (n.) 

Sumbha, the demon, 504 
Sundaramurti, a South Indian Saiva 

‘ti'SmiS.saa 

393 489 

Rupnnnas (Suparnas), 77, 336 
Supavasa (Supravasa), a Yaksa, 100. 
342 

Stiprabheda. SuprobhfdSgnma. 20. 31. 
32 (n.). 214 . 273, 358, 365. 383. 459. 
516. 527-8 

SupratTka, 530-1, 53-4 
Snrendra, 14 

Surra. 5 . 30-2 . 49 . 76-7 , 96 (n.). 106. 
125, 130, 137-10, 206, 230, 233, 238. 

8*2—1854 B 


•242, 265, 286 289-90, 294. 296 , 301, 
321 (n.), 324 , 363, 368, 385. 395, 401 
(n.), 418, 425, 428 ff., 500, 510, 513, 
515-6, 520, 525, 530, 536, 545 , 547-52, 
561, 567, 576-7 

Suryamitra, 111, 130, 432 ^ „ 

J Siirya-Narayana, 548, 551-2, 554 
Suryaprajuapti , an old Jaina text, 98 
Snryasataka , 430 
Suta, 21 
SutragrahT, 14-5 

Suryavareas, the Gandharva, 351 
Suvarccasa, one of the consorts of 
Surya, 436-7. 439 
Svadhiathana, 494 (u.) 

Svaha, consort of Agni. 524 
S\aja, a Naga, 345 , 521 
Svarn! Mahasena, a name of Kartti 
keya, 363 

Svarna, one of the six aspects of Gana- 


pati, 357 

Svastika, a Naga, 143 (n.) 

Svayambhu a name of Brahma. 13 
(n.), 513 

Svayambhti (Svavambhiiva) lingas, 84, 
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Svetadvlpa, 314 

SveUiscaiura Upanifad, :I9, 74 5, 128, 
447-8 

Svetavat, a nume of India. 148, 150 (n.t 
Sveta vat a lay a, a suburb of KapiSa, 9, 
148 

Svitra, a Naga, 345, 521 
Syama .liitaka. 284 
Svbrita. 9 (n.) 


T 


Tacitus, 58 
Taimata, 345 (n.) 

Taittirlya Aranyaka , 480 (n.), 491 

576-71 

T ait tiny a Brdhmana, 389, 491 
Taittinya Samhitti, 60, 61 (n.), 389, 
521, 576 

Taittirlyaka school. 67 
Taittiriya Upanifad, 371 
Takari, 35 
Taksaka, 15 , 345-7 
Taladhvaja, 388 (n.), 424 
Talas, 312, 315 ff. 

Talasamsphotita. a dance mode. 46;> 
Tamkas, *2 

Tandavalaksana , 279 (n.), 280 
Taridya (or Pa dear im*a Mahahra- 

hmana), 68 

Tantras. 19, 22. 25, 27, 29, 239, 560 (n.) 
Tantrasdra, 22, 265 

Tantrik (Tantricism. Tantrism). 259. 

256, 469, 494-5 . 506 7, 509. 561 (n.i 
Tfira, 265, 492, 560 (n.) 

Tfirakari. a name of Suhrahmanya, 361. 
367 
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Tarantuka, 344 
Tarksya, 420, 530 t 532-3 
Taruna Ganapali and other ieono- 
graphic types of Gu^esa, 358 
Tat batatas, 263 

Tatpurusa, an aspect of Siva. *228, 160, 
476, 478. 573 

Telephtis, an ludo-Greek King, 438 
Te r am b a, (TerambT), 35, 120 (n.) 
Taraml>ipa]a. 36 (a.), 120 (n.) 

Thani, 3-5 

r l i rase i raj i. a Naga. 345, 521 
Tirrhamfcaras, 26, 264, 295, 3*91, 56L2 
TTrthikas, 83 

Tirnjfiauasam bandha, the 8aiva Saint, 
5 m.j. 454 

Tondaradipodi, an Alvar, 382 

Toramana T the Huna king, 413 

Tot ala, a variety of Gauri, 502 

Trailokyainohaiia, 532 

Trairasika, a variety of Sivalinga, 459 

Trayr, also known as Yedavidya, 490-7 

Trika system, 453 

Trimurti, 124, 231. 476, 519, 549, 552 r 
574 

Tripura, ft variety of Gauri, 502 
TripurabhairavT, 509 
TriporasiiDdari, 469 
Tripurasnra, (Tripnrantakamfuti), 486- 
7, 519 

Trials, Mahavira'a mother, 372 

Trita, a Vedic deity, 43 
Trivikrama, 234 , 392, 403, 411, 417-9 
Trfft, a secondary goddess, 496 
Tvasta (Tvaafar)* 14 1 46, 371, 429-30 
Tychc, 127, 136, 148 in/), 155, 543 


Umapati, a name of 8iva, -446 
t r martin, token money coined at, 156 
1 masahita (muni), 464, 466, 468 
1 mivaktra, 573-4 
/ ii nt air *7 akkam , 173 
Umnatta Ehuirsva, 466 
Unmatta tcchista, one of the sis as- 
poets of Gagapati, 357-58, 361 
1 pamanyu, a sage, 456 (n.) 
tJpamileivimi, a Pasupaiu Icarya, 241 
rpananda, the Xaga king, 375 
Upanisads, 66-8, 98 (n.) 

Up .puranas, 20-1 
t pasakas. 561-2 
Epotfpya, 34-5 (n.j 
Dragas, 325 

Osa (Psasj, 49-50, 69, 265, 429. 432, 
435, 439, 141, V.:Q 

1 sabbttdHa, son-in-law of Naliapaita, 

515 

t &mas, 13 (a.) 

Fsmifa. 354 

Ustrapada, a Yaksa, 131 
Etpaia, 14. 16-7, 2L 28, 205 (n.), 230 
in.), 250-1, 274, 280 in.), 290 (nj, 
311 (n.) t 312 (n,) f 314-5, 317-8, 325, 
327-8, 451 |n,], 459 (n,), 504, 518, 
565 tnd. 506 {□.), 567-8 
Uttamadatta, 111 

l Uaradhytufana Sutra, a Jaina text 
561 

t ttaradikpaii, an epithet of Kiihern, 

337 

l ttarakamiktigima, 280 <nj, 286 (n.) f 
338. 361 (nd, 365 


U 

Ifbhaya Vara1 1 ana n a MfirTcL 561 
Lceaujravns, 372 
Udayagiri Jaina caves, 238, 281 
Udavag'ri Snrya relief. 238 
I May!, the king of Magadha, 97 
fTddehika Coins, 432 
Cdita, 207 

Uditacarya, the Pasupau teacher, 244, 
451 

Pdumbaraka, & village, 187 
Ugra, 265 

Hgra, one of the eight names of Rndra, 

448 

Uj jayim. coins of, 109-12, 114, 117, 
119 itU. 141, 149 51, 153, 156, 165, 
200, 244, 265, 270, 535 
Plana, 95 

Uma, 88. 126-7, 136, 155, 172, 181, 
202, 265, 289. 324. 150, 156 (nj, 464, 
466-70, 477, 484, 486, 491. 502, 519 
544-5 

Ti n a - D ti rga - Pa rv a t T- Vi ndhyn vast inT, 76 
TTma* HaimavafT, 491 
Umjt-Mabesvarn reliefs, 172, 359, 461, 
469, 545 

rmanandn Dhuirava, 31 fn.) 


1 at t \ ifej, the Vedic goddess of speech, 
73*490, 496 
VagdevT, 377 

\agWyara, an Avatara of Visnn, 

391-sj 

Vahni. a nr me of Agm, 576 
Vaijayantu, 86 

VmkhUnaitagama, a Panearitra text, 
**; 26, 29-30, 78, 264, 313-5, 319, 
fn,), 321 fn.) t 323-4, 327-8, 330, 
^9, 403-4 , 415, 417-8 
Vaiknntha. a type of Vismi image, 
401, 409 * 

Yamuteya, ,i name of Gnrmla. 530 
\ainavakT. a Matrkl 504 
yaroeana. a DhyanT Buddha, 262 
Ymsafi. 196, 225 

Voispava, 6, 19-20, 22, 26, 76, 83. 
U6, 131, 140, 171, 179, 18-5. 188-93. 

231-2 . 235, 275 . 339, 386, 
394-8 . 406. 412-3, 416, 
IB. 465. 500 (n.), 519, 
*39. 544, 55-2. 554, 556 
0U 

Matrka. 34, 137, -502, 


201 
383 
419, 

533, 

Vaisnavi, 

504-6 
VjiianavT 8akti. 


*222, 

. 3S>0* 
422. 
537. 
557 
a 


m 
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Yuisravami, & name of Kubera* 14, 86, 
98 (ii.)* m t 387-9, 344-2 P 521-2, 
559 

Vaiivlfiam, a name oi Agni* 5715-7 
Vajapeya, a Vedic sacrifice w 00 
Vajasuncyt Samhili I (of the Sukta Yajur- 
ceda), m* 447 . 491 ( 575-6 
Yajrub&hu* an epithet of Yedie Budra* 
52 

Yajrapaiii, 122, 558 
Yajra (personified)* 9* 537 
Vujrasana* 82, 202 t 348, 379, 531 
Yajra, sou of Aulruddha, 21. 573 
Yajrayana, 28-5, 221 (m), 228 (mj, 
218, 259, 264-5 p 207. 272. 275, 492, 
495, 5U1 (iiJ, ,>10, 558-9, 501 
Yajiayogim. 560 (n.) 

Yalll-KalyapasutidaramurU, a form of 
SubrtUimanya, 30-5, 307 
YaLunfcl, 37 

Yamadeva* one of the five aspects of 
Siva, 228, 100, 470, 178, 479 (m). 
480 (n.) p 573 

Vamadeva* a Yedie it si, 54 
Vamana, Avatara of Yisnu, 231, 324, 
885, 390-2 p 412, 417-9 
Pamaitapitr&ftfi, 183 
Yana prase has, 00 
Yanaspati* 207 

Vara ha (Boan me at nation oi Visnu, 
192, 324 349, 389-92, 409, 112-5 
Yuraliandhira, 10, 21, 28-9, 149, 190, 
204 , 230, 240, 250-1, 257-8* 271, 
280,- 289-90, 294, 290, 300, 311-2, 
319, 321, 320-8, 340 (n.), 451, 502, 
504, 523 

VmaUp^rana, 391, 430 
YarShI, a Mairka, 34, 185-0, 50143 
Varddhaki, 14-5 
Yarnu, 143 

Varro, 58 _ 

Yanina. 44, 49, 52-3, 57* 09, i3* fo, 
470, 339, 371, 418. 185, 520-1. 525-7 
Yanina, an aspect of Hurya. 428 
Yanina the Yaksa of the Jimii 
Mtmiaumta, 502 
Varum, a Matrkil. 504 
Vasiatika, 103 (m) 

Yasis(liH. 13-4. 10 
Yastiisastras, 14-0 

V as t u£ast ropadesakas, 14, 10, 18, 28 
Vast livid vi, 206 

Yasudeva. 10, 70-7, 85, 92-5, 101*4? 
112, 117. 128-9, 131-2, 137, 154, 
191-2 . 219. 221. 231. 235, 270, 300-1. 
305-0, 319 (n.), 370, 380. 380-90, 
393, 395, 400. 408 9. 420-1, 123, 
538, 541. 568 p 572, 577 
Yus infer a* hfe live-fold forms, 80, 38 1 
Vastnleva, Ersn&s father, 408 
Yasadeva-Namyana-Ylsnii. 51* 387-9* 
393, 400 

Vaaudhara (Vasundhara), 500 
Yaaugnpta, 453 

V as tiki, 340. 521, 573 


Vasil Bavaka (Agnii, 393 
Vaaupuiya, the twelfth Jiua^ 502 
Yasuruci the Gandbarva, 351 

Vniiis, asti 

Vita (the Zoroasirian wind god), 527 
Vatapatrasayin, a form of Yis^u, 275 
Yatuka Bhairava, 121 
Vdlufatantra, 230 (n.), 451 (n.) 

Vuvu, 15, 19, 75 . 233, 339, 38o P 418, 
485, 520-1, 527-9 
Vaynpurtinit, 15 iti.J* 380, 390 
Yedagarbha, 490 
Yedautas, 396 
Yedama-£aivas p 452 
Vedas, 13, 13, 45-0. 54 , 68, 71, 233 P 
335, 345* 385* 413, 427, 452, 513* 
510. 507. 572 

Yedavid, an Avatara of Visnu* 392 
Yedav idya i 497 

Vedavyasa, an Avatara of Vispti* 390-1 
Yermgopab, 423 
Venus, 311 
Vet a las. 325 , 338 

Yibhava(s), 386, 388-9 . 393, 396-7 , 412, 
420 

Yibhavu-Bamkiirsana, 393, 423 
Yibhavasli, 530* 531 (mi, 534 
Yicarasartuan, a Sivabh&kta* 465 
Vkhigrama. the old name of Bind a, 
201 

Yidhatii, a name of Brahma, 443, 512, 
550 

Yidisa, 24 L 395 

VidudhaU (and Vinipftk§a)* two ot 
the four Maharajas, 85 
Yiduratba. 93 
VidvadevTs, 377 , 501 
Yidvadharas, 101* 204 , 281-2 , 21J8 itfb, 
367-8* 379* 106-7 , 427* 485 , 501, 519 
Vidvadhideva* an Avatara of Visnu, 
391 

Vi g hoard oka, 27-5, 325 (n*), 355 
Viglmaraju. 275, 325 (n.)* 355 
YighneSa, 275, 325 (mb 355 
Yighne4varl, out of the consorts or 
G&napali. 358 

Yihafigaimi, an Avatara of Vismi391 
Vihufigamit, a name of Garuda, 529 
Vijayaniitra, a chief of Ayodhya, 141 
Vi ; ayamitra, the aprtica-rajti, 5G9 
Ytkrainasila monastery* 380 
YiinalanatlMi* the thiiteenth Jiua, 562 
YimanavasT, a class of Jaitia deities 
mentioned in Juiua texts, 561 
Vim a lYVema'i Kadph:ses, 94 
V7p ad h a i a ■ D aks ma u iQ rt i (of 8ivsi). 

303, 465, 483 

Vicata, Garuda's mother, 530 
Yinayaka(s), 206, 231* 249, 355 
Vfeerfltf/dfuku, 380 
Vinci* 308 

Vindhvlhali- Queen of Bali. 419 
VipraciHi, the A sura, 343 
Vmibhadra. au aspect of Siva, 364, 
465. 482-3* 505 
Yiraj, 337 
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Viraj aksetra (sjl Jajpur, 0rin»aj, 5U7 
VIras, 386, 420, 423 
Vn k a4aivas (Lingayats), 394r (q.J t 451 
VXraya&as, the KsuluU chief, 132 
Virocana, father of BaEi, 4X8 
Virudaka, LOG, 342. 521 
YirQpak§& a Naga king, 346, 521 
Virapaksa, a name of Siva, 165, 462, 
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Vi^nupaftas, X7X t 221. 412 
Fisnupurana, 43, 235 T 390, 425. 516 
Yisnuraksita, 196 
Vifniiflahasranama, 355 (u.t 
Vis n tt $a nth it a, 214 
Yismi-Sard gin, 10 
* YisQu-&va-LakeS vara, 555 to.j 
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204, 241, 276, 429, 510, 518 
ViHvakecna, Visnu s Bvarapala, 166. 
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Ff$traftff#na Samhita, u Paficarafcra text. 
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YMvtiuitra, J17. 121-2, 237, 250, 357 
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Visvatact, one of the seven tongues of 
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; Yisv&srasta, 14 
Yi^vastha, 14 
Yisvavld, 14 
Viivefivara, 88 
Yitatha, 207 

Yutapati, an epithet of Kubera, 520 
Vivas vat (Vivanhant, A vest an form), 
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Yivakamitra, the apracaraja, 569 
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Vrsavaliana (-murti of Siva), 464, 468 
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Vistm, 390-1, 525 
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Yajfiavalkya, the sage, 6, 125 
VajAavuraba, 415 
Yu/»lorafkyfiA»nrti, 354 5, 511 
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